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to  the  Editor  of  the  Handbook,  care  of  Mr.  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street. 


Caution  to  Travellers. — By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  the  intro- 
duction into  England  of  foreign  pirated  Editions  of  the  works  of  British 
authors,  in  which  the  copyright  subsists,  is  totally  prohibited.  Travellers 
will  therefore  bear  in  mind  that  even  a  single  copy  is  contraband,  and  is 
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Caution  to  Innkeepers  ani>  others. — The  Editor  of  the  Handbooks 
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money  from  innkeepers,  tradespeople,  artists,  and  others,  on  the  Conti- 
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establishments  in  the  Handbooks  for  Travellers,  or  in  Guides,  which, 
being  artfully  styled  "  livres  rouges,"  are  passed  off  by  these  impostors  as 
the  red  Handbooks  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  The  Publisher,  therefore, 
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Publisher,  demanding  money  as  the  price  of  recommendations  in  the 
Handbooks,  maj  rest  assured  that  they  will  be  defrauded  without  attaining 
their  object. — 1867, 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


Tfiis  volume  forms  tho  continuation  of  the  Handbook  of 
North  Italy. 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  Preface  to  that  volume,  a 
more  strictly  geographical  arrangement  has  been  adopted, 
BO  that  this  Handbook  now  comprises  the  Central  region 
of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

To  tbo  deBcription  of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Central -Italian 
Provinces,  which  a  few  j'eare  since  formed  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Cburcb,  has  been  added  that  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Tuscan  Archipelago  and  of  Sardinia,  For  Sardinia  the  Editor 
was  mainly  indebted  to  his  friend  the  late  General  Count 
Provana  di  Coliegno,  well  known  to  the  scientific  wgrld  as 
one  of  the  most  dialinguished  Geologists  of  Italy, 

The  almost  entire  completion  of  the  network  of  Railways 
in  Central  Italy,  in  affording  to  tlie  tourist  much  greater 
lieilities  for  moving  about,  has  necessitated  very  consider- 
,ible  changes  in  this  edition — indeed,  in  many  cases  an  entire 
j-ecaet  of  tho  most  important  routes,  such  as  those  leading 
to  Rome.  Numerous  journeys  made  by  the  Editor  during 
the  past  three  yoara  have  enabled  him,  aided  by  several 
obliging  correspondents,  to  bring  down  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  volume  to  the  date  of  its  publication. 

In  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  most  of  the  monastic 
establislunonts  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  large  estates,  the  traveller  must  be  prepared  for 
changes  both  regardiug  the  churches  annexed  to  them,  and 
their  artistic  treasures,  which  in  many  cases  may  have  been 
transferred  to  the  National  and  Pi'ovincial  Museums. 

London,  Oct.  1, 1867, 
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ABBREVIATIONS,  &c.,  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  HANDBOOK. 


The  points  of  the  compass  are  marked  by  the  letters  N.  S.  E.  W. 

(rt.)  right,  (/.)  left,— applied  to  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  right  bank  is  that 
Trhich  lies  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  looking  down  the  stream,  or  whose 
back  is  tamed  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  current  descends. 

Miles, — Distances  are,  as  far  as  possible,  reduced  to  English  miles ;  when 
miles  are  mentioned  without  any  other  designation,  thej  are  understood  to  be 
English. 

The  names  of  Inns  precede  the  description  of  every  place  -(often  in  a  paren- 
thesis), because  the  first  information  needed  by  a  traveller  is  where  to  lodge. 

Instead  of  designating  a  town  by  the  vague  words  "  large  "  or  **  small,"  the 
amount  of  its  population,  according  to  the  latest  census,  is  almost  Invariably 
stated,  as  presenting  a  more  exact  scale  .of  the  importance  and  size  of  the 
place. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  the  Routes  are  preceded  by  a  chapter  of  prelimi- 
nary information ;  and  to  facilitate  reference  to  it,  each  division  or  paragraph  is 
separately  numbered. 

Each  Route  is  numbered  with  Arabic  figures  corresponding  with  the  figures 
attached  to  the  Route  on  the  Map,  which  thus  serves  as  an  Index  to  the 
Book. 

The  length  of  the  Routes  and  the  distances  at  the  head  of  each  are  mea- 
sured in  kilometres  and  English  miles  from  the  first  place  of  departure.  In 
the  text,  the  distances  on  the  railways  are  ^ven  in  English  miles  from  station 
to  station  only ;  on  other  roads  from  place  to  place. 


(  i*  ) 

A  FEW  SKELETON  TOURS  THROUGH  CENTRAL 

ITALY.                                                   ' 

,%  The  fignrM  nfUr  Mch  etation  den 

ole  the  number  ofdayi  employed  not 

naXy  In  niTirtng  from  the  laat  p 

ce  noted,  but  the  time  to  be  employed 

in  Bight-aecing.     ]a  the  (JeMri[itJ 

on  of  all  the  larger  townt,  a  list  of  the 

objecte  most  deserving  of  the  tn 

veller'aaUeiiliania given  in  their  (opo- 

graphical  orilcr. 

_ 

First  Toon — op  about   Eight 

Vbkks,  in  Cbntbal  Italy,  kot 

ISCLODINQ  liOMR  ;  VISITISO  BVEIi 

—IN    OONTINDATIOS   OF   ToUR   I. 

IS   HAKDJiCOK   OF   KOJITH   ItALT. 

We  vill  suppoBG  that  ibe  tiHTcller  enters  Central  Ilaly  by  Leghorn  or              1 
Florence.                                                                   ■ 

IWys. 

Day.. 

Loghoni  to  Pisa  (Rail)     ..      ..      1 

Arezzo.Btay       I 

Luoca<RBil)      1 

Corloua  and  Camuscia  (Rail)  ..     1 

Baths  of  Lncca,  and  Excur- 

Excnrsicm  to  Panicale  and  X-ake 

BiOD  lo  San  Marcello,  and 

of  Thrasymene   to  Penigia, 

from  there  to  Praoihia, 

and  stay  fltaill      S 

and  by  Rail  to  Piatoia  or 

Penigia     to     Fratta    and 

LaPoretta     3 

Borgo  S,  Sepoloro..      ..   li 
Cltta  di  Casldlo  and  Gnb-            3 

PeEcia  and  Plsloia  (Rail)  ..     1 

Pralo  and  Florence  (Rml>, 

bio,  and  return  to   Pe- 

and ata;  at  Florence     . .     7 

nigia      a 

Excureion     from    Florence     to 

Perngia  (o  Assisi,  Spello.  and 

Vollen'a  and  the  BoracicAcid 

Foligno  (Rail)        1 

Pontedera,orLpghorn,  byi 

Foligno  to  Fauo,  visiting  Cagli. 

Fabriano  (witli  excnitions  to 

Rail,  and  Volterni..    ll 

the  Furlo)aiid  Urbino..      ..     3 

Mines  of  Lb  Cava     ..     Ij     ' 

Urbino  lo  Pesiro       l 

Fano  and  Sinigaglia 1 

Ketam  from  Volterni,  and  Ex- 

Ancoua        I 

cnrsion  by  S.  Gemienaiuj  to 

Recanati  and  Loreto  (Rail)     ..     1 

Siena  :- 

Pontedera,  Empoli,  Ceitat- 

Femio  and  Ascoli 3 

da  (Rail),  S.  Gemigcano    2 

Mncerata,    by     Tolentino.    lo 

Siena  (Rail),  aad  ataj      . .     3 

Folieno,  wilh   eicurfiions  to                      ' 

Siena  lo  ChinEi,  and  Etmscan 

Malelica,  S.  Severiuo.  Came-                     . 

sites  (KaU);- 

rint, 2 

Montepulciano  ..      ..     1) 

Foligno   to    Bevagna,    Monte-                      1 
falco,  Treyi,  and  Spoleto     ..     2 

Cetona  and  Chiusi    ..     1       , 
Citta  delU  Pieve       ..     1       * 

Spoleto  lo  Temi,  and  visit  to  (he 

Orvieto  (Hail)   ..      ..     l) 

Falls  (Eail) 1 

Chiusi  t«  Fnjano  and  Arezxu  ..     1 

Narai  to  Civiu  Caitellana  and 

Skeleton  Tours. 


Days, 
environs,  including  exennions 
to  Soracte  and  Rignano        . .     2 
ivita  CaAtellana  to  Caprarola 
and  Viterbo I 

Viterbo  to  Montefiascone  and 
Canino,  retoming  by  Tosca- 
nella        2 

Viterbo  to  Civita  Vecchia,  in- 
cluding excursions  to  the 
Etruscan     sites     of    Castel 


d*Asso,  Bieda,  Norchia,  Tos- 
caoella,  and  Cometo     ..      •• 

Corneto  to  Montalto  (Rail)  and 
Valci,  returning  to  Ciyita 
Vecchia 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome  (Ridl), 
visiting  Cervetri  on  the  waj 


Rome. 


Bays. 


1 
1 

58 


Secokd  Tour — op  about  Seven  Weeks,  incltjdinq  Rome — us 
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1 

4 


Genoa  to  Leghorn  b  j  sea . . 
Pisa  and  Lucca  (Rail)      ..      .. 
Pistoia,    Prato,  and    Florence 

„(Rail) 

Florence  and  environs 
Florence  to  Siena,  by  Certaldo 

and  S.  Gemignano,  and  stay 

at  Siena  (Rsdl)      3 

Siena  to  Arezzo  (Rail)     . .      . .     1 
Arezzo  to  Perugia,  by  Cortona, 

Chiusi,  Citta  della  Pleve     . .     3 

Perugia      1 

Perugia  to  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro, 

Citta  di  Castello,  and  uubbio    3 
Perugia  to  Assisi,  Spello,  and 

Foligno  (Rail)       1 

Foligno   to  Macerata,  Loreto, 

andAncona 3 

Ancona  to  Sinigaglia  and  Fano 

(Rail)      

Fano  to  Pesaro  (Rail) 

Pesaro  to  Urbino       

Urbino  to  Fossombrone,  and  by 

the  Pass  of  II  Furlo  to  Cagli 

and  Nocera — to  Foligno 
Foligno  to  Spoleto,  by  Trevi, 

and  to  Terni  (Rail) 


Falls  of  Terni,  Nami,  and  Civita 

Castellana      1 

Excursions  about  Civita  Castel- 
lana, and  to  Rome  by  Soracte 

and  Rignano ..     2 

Rome  and  environs 15 

Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia  (Rail), 

visiting  Cervetri 1 

Civita  Vecchia  to  Corneto  (Rail) 
aijd  Viterbo,  visiting  Tosca- 
nella  and  Castel  d'Asso       ..     1 

Viterbo  to  Orvieto I 

Orvieto  to  Citta  della  Pieve  and 

Chiosi     ..     -•     1 

Chiusi  to  Siena  (Rail)      ..     ..     1 

Siena  to  Volterra      1 

Volterra  and  environs,  Mines 
of  La  Cava,  and  Boracic  Acid 

Lagoni    2 

Volterra  to  Leghorn  and  Pisa 

(Rail)      '. .      ..     1 

Pisa  to  Genoa,  by  La  Spezia  and 

La  Riviera,  Rail  and  diligence  2 
Genoa  to  Turin  (Rail)  ..  ••  1 
Turin  to  Paris,  over  Mont  Cenis    1 
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Third  Tour — of  about  Six  Weeks,  after  visiting  Switzerland 
AND  Northern  Italy,  and  seeing  the  more  remarkable  ob- 
jects, INCLUDING  Rome. 


Venice  to  Ferrara     1 

Ferrara  to  Bologna  (Rail)  ..  1 
Bologna  to  Parma  and  Modena, 

and  return  (Rail) 2 

Bologna  to  Florence  (Rail  and 

diligence),  and  stay     ..      ..  4 


Excursion  from  Florence  to 
Pi:|ito,Pi8toia,and  Lucca(Rail) 
Lucca  to  Pisa  and  Leghorn  (Rail) 
Leghorn  to  Siena  (Kail)  « • 
Siena  to  Chiusi,  Citta  della 
Pieve,  and  Orvieto  (Rail)    .. 


1 
1 
2 


Skikton  Tours, 


Chinsi  to  AreizD       

AiexxD  to  Perugia,  by  Oortona 
or    Oliiuai    and   Citta    delta 

Perugia  to  Follgno,  by  AesiEi 

andSpeUo       

ExcarEion  uf  2  days  to  Aucona, 

Lorelt),  Macerata,  &c 

Beluni  to  Follgno  hy  Fano,  Ur- 

biuo,  and  Paeh  of  11  Furlo   . . 
Foligno  to  Terni,  by  Trevi  and 

Spoleto  (Rail)        

Falls  of  Terni,  Nami,  to  Civila 

Gailellana      1} 

OiTita  Cagiellana  to  Home,  by 

Soracte  and  Rignano     . . 


Rome  to  Civita  Vecchia,  by  Cer- 
■.etri(Hail)     

CivilB  Vecchia  to  Vilerlio,  by 
ToEcaucIlp  Bod  Corneto 

Viterbo  to  Orvieto  (diligence) 

Orrieto,  by  CMiui,  to  Siena, 
Pisa,  and  Spezia  (Kail),   in- 

_  eluding  an  excursion  to  Car- 
rara, way  at  La  Spezia  and 
Genoa i 

Genoa  to  Paris 


!)r,  incl tiding  rapid  tour  of  15 
ilsya  in  Norlbtro  llaly  aftcra 
Bummer's  eicursion  ihrougU 
Switzerland 15 
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76.  La  Speiia  to  Fita,  bjr  Baal 

77.  Fisa  to  LtKca — Bitil     .     . 

78.  Luec*  to  Florenoe,  bj  Fetaa,  tiia  Sea-coaii— Rail    ...  230 

PiHoia,  and  Praia — Rail     . 

79.  Leghor*  to  Florence,  bj  Pisa, 

Ponteda-a,iaiEmpoli — Bait     i 

80.  Bologna  to  Florence      .    .    .    ' 
SI.  Florence  to  Siena,  by  tbe  Car- 
riage-road     ..,.,.  2 

81a.  Siena  to  GtobbcIo    ....  2 
83.  Florence    to     VoUerra,    the 

Boraeie  Add  Zagoni,  and 

MoMa  Maritima   ....  2 


84.  Siena  to  Arezzo,b;3foii<s  Son 

Savino 240 

86.  ChiiiBi  to  Siena,  bj  the  Val  di 

Chtana,  Torrila,  Ac.— Rail .  240 

86.  Eicimion  to  the  lelandi  of 
the  Tuscan  Archipelago : 
CapT(^ttt  IBtha,  Ptatmta, 
Ot^Ho,  Monie  Crufo,  <?iii- 
Mtn,  &c.ke. 241 


1.  TbBBITOBT,  FOPITIiATIOK. 

Hie  territoiy  of  the  late  Grand  Ducbj  of  Tuicanj,  irjth  ita  mora  recent  ad- 
junction of  the  Duch;  of  Lucoa,  is  included  in  the  present  section. 

The  Tuscan  territoij,  now  forming  the  Italian  provinces  of  Florsnoe,  Siena, 
Pisa,  Lucca,  Leghorn,  Bud  Aiezzo,  which  comprises  a  considerable  portion  of 
ancient  Btmria,  consists  of  a  series  of  T^Iejs  descending  from  the  S.  and  W. 
decIiTities  of  the  Apennines,  and  of  an  irregular  hilly  region,  extending  from 
that  chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Heditemmean.  It«  resources  are  nomerous  ; 
the  soii,  climate,  and  conflguiation  of  the  coontrj  are  as  Tarious  as  the  direr- 


lation,  according  to  the  OoTemment  r 
time  of  the  last  census  at  the  u 
CM.  /(.— 1667. 


2  §  2.  Agriculture, — §  3.  ManufcuAures.  Sect.  VIII 

§  2.  Agbicfltitee. 

The  mezzeria  op  metayer  system  prevails  in  Tuscany,  and  has  existed  from 
time  immemorial ;  and,  unless  it  be  in  the  Maremma,  the  farms  are 
small.  The  contract  between  the  landlord  and  peasant,  which  is  unwritten, 
is  in  force  for  one  year  only ;  the  proprietor  may  discharge  his  cultivator  every 
year  at  a  fixed  period,  but  a  good  tenant  will  hold  by  the  estate  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  system  depending  too  on  mutual  good  faith,  a  good 
labourer  is-  indispensable  to  the  well-doing  of  the  landlord.  In  the  partner- 
ship the  proprietor  supplies  all  the  capital,  the  oxen  and  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  the  cultivator  the  labour;  the  produce  being  equally  divided  between 
them.  The  cultivator  is  only  obhged  to  supply  the  labour  required  in  the 
ordinary  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  is  desirous  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  or 
draining,  he  must  pay  the  cultivator  wages  for  extra  work.  The  seed  for  sowing 
is  supplied  at  joint  expense';  that  required  for  the  support  of  the  cultivator  in 
bad  years  the  proprietor  generally  supplies.  In  the  Lucchese  territory  the  land 
is  generally  let  out  at  a  fixed  rent,  paid  in  produce.  The  cattle  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  are  supplied  throughout  Tuscany  by  the  landlord,  and  maintained  at  the 
joint  charge  of  the  tenant ;  in  case  of  casualties  the  latter  pays  a  moiety  of  the 
value  of  the  animals  lost,  as  he  derives  a  moiety  of  any  profit  from  their  sale. 
All  fiirm-buildings  are  maintained  in  repair  by  the  landowner,  and  the  peasants 
are  therefore  lodged  gratuitously.  The  tenant,  who  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
machinery  for  pressing  his  grapes  and  olives,  pays  a  small  tax  of  about  l-16th  to 
his  landlord  for  their  use. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  contentment, 
among  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  which  is  extremely  pleasing,  and  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  state  of  independent  circumstances.  But  although  the  system 
works  well  as  regards  their  physical  wants,  it  is  attended  with  the  great  draw- 
back of  a  stationary,  and  at  the  same  time  precarious  position.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  Contadino  ever  to  rise  above  the  situation  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
which  his  family  before  him  have  occupied  for  generations.  The  valleys  of  the 
Amo  and  Chiana  are  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  with  less  waste  than  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Among  the  productions  of  importance  that  of  silk  is  increasing; 
the  annual  quantity  produced  is  stated  at  nearly  260,000  lbs.,  and  might  be 
greatly  augmented.  Oil  is  an  article  of  great  importance,  and  is  increasing  also 
in  quantity  by  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.   " 

§  3.  Manffactxtees. 

The  manufactmres  of  Tuscany  have  never  beeii  elthfer  restricted  or  protected 
by  legislation.  In  this  respect,  as  in  everything  connected  with  the  liberty 
of  commerce,  Tuscany  has  been  the  first  country  to  take  the  lead  in  that  system 
which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Except  as  far  as  the  usual 
handicrafts  in  towns  and  villages  have  been  called  by  necessity  into  opera- 
tion, the  people  look  to  agriculture  chiefly  for  their  support :  those  who  are 
employed  in  straw-plait  making,  and  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  such 
woollens,  linens,  and  silks  as  are  made  in  the  country,  are  generally  found  at 
work  iniheir  own  habitations. 

•  Notwithstanding  the  predilection  of  the  Tuscan  people  for  agriculture,  the 
following  branches  of  manufacture  employ  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  towns : — 

Straw  Platting  and  Straw  iTofe.— ^This  important  branch  of  industry,  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiiul  productions,  has  long  formed  an  extensive  and  profitable 
article  of  export,  especially  to  England  and  the  United  States.  Besides  their 
general  use  in  the  country  itself,  the  value  of  hats  and. platting  exported 


TusCiSY.  §  3.  Mamifactwes.  $ 

hoA  Bvaraged  tram  6,500,000  to  7,500,000  lire  (£216,600  to  £SSO,OQO)  per 
annum.  Tliis  brunch  of  munuractiire  ts  fi^rdsed  not  onlj  in  the  tonnB 
and  tUU^,  but  in  the  nountiy  districts.  Preparing  the  atran  in  bundlen 
of  different  degrees  of  fiDenijsE,  plntling,  cleansing,  and  nmkinc;  up  tOe  plait  for 
nee  or  eiportution,  afford  emjilajmetit  to  the  female  population, — niodDnit«l; 
paid,  it  ia  true,  but,  at  tlio  eoniB  time,  in  a  much  ohoaper  eountry,  higher  WBges 
are  earned  than  are  paid  for  tho  same  work  in  London.  DunBtable,  and  other 
ptaees  in  England.  Floreuee,  Prato,  Fistoja,  Piaa,  Leghorn,  are  the  principal 
pentrea  of  the  atranr  manufactoriea.  At  Prato  alone,  an  EDp;liih  house  givea 
emplojment,  all  the  year  round,  to  aome  thousand*  af  peraona.  Tlie  ;oung 
fenjalea  or  Contadine  often  by  their  industrj  and  akiU  in  straw-platting  realise 
their  marriage  dower.  Eoeh  girl  can,  for  a  few  pence,  purcbaae  straw  to  work 
up,  and  earn  between  30  and  40  sous,  15  to  20  pence,  per  day. 
.  Sili  ManvfacUirei. — Florence  ie  the  principal  scat  of  the  silk  mannfaetarea, 
especially  for  tlirawiiig,  weaving,  &e.  There  ore  sUt-workii  also  at  Sienna, 
Pistoja,   and  Prato.     Tho  ailk-loonn  ia  Florence  are  in  the  home*  of  the 

Woollen  Maaafacturet. — These  are  chiefly  of  a  coarse  description :  the  woollen 
caps  called  beretti,  and  tho  niihtaiy  caps,  calabatti,  worn  by  tho  Turks,  are  nunu- 
^tured  eiteasiTely  for  the  Lerant  market.  The  value  eiported,  of  both,  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  75,000i.  sterling.  In  Prato  and  its  neighbourhood  tliere  are 
above  thirty  manuiootorieB  of  coarse  woollen  cloths  and  Turkish  caps.  Florence 
boa  manufactories  of  carpets.  The  colours  and  teitun  of  the  Florentine  carpeta 
are  much,  admired. 

Liaem  and  Mamp  Tissaes  are  manufactured  chicSy  in  the  country  districts, 
■□d  almost  exclusively  for  doinestii:  uae. 

Cotton  ManufaetuTfa. — Tliere  are  few  cotton  manufacturea  in  Tuscany,  the 
country  deriving  its  supplies  &oni  England  and  Franiw. 

Pi^er  aad  P^-iniinj.^Both  those  aro  eitending ;  there  are  about  fifty  mills, 
large  and  small,  of  the  first.  Paper  Is  manufactured  m  large  quautities  and  for 
Biportation  about  Pescia  and  San  Mansllo. 

Alabaster  and  Marble. — There  are  a  groat  number  of  alabasler  works  at 
Toltcrra,  vrhere  more  than  1200  persons,  forming  one-quarter  of  tlie  populiitioj), 
are  employed  on  them,  and  marble  and  eculplured  works  in  Florence  aud  other 

Forcelain. — The  establiahment  of  the  Morcliese  Giuori,  near  Florence,  pro- 

tho  productions  of  S^vros  as  works  of  art. 

Tanneriet  and  Worki  of  Leather. — There  are  several  tanneries,  but  they  tan 
little  more  than  the  leather  used  in  the  country. 

Itardieare  and  Works  of  Metal. — The  cutlery,  iron  and  other  metal  works 
are  moderately  good.  The  beat  cutlery  is  made  at  Pistoja.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured  at  tho  Oovemment  foundi^  of  Ifollonica  from 
the  Elba  ores,  and  exported  to  the  Roman,  Sardinian,  aud  Neapolitan  states. *  Of 
late  years  the  copper-mines  of  Tuscany  havo  proTed  very  productive,  ospuoially 
those  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini,  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Cecina,  belonging  to  two 
English  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall ;  their  amelting-works  at  La  Briglio, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  near  Prato,  tiu^ng  out  nearly  300  tons  annuaUy 
of  excellent  metal,  tho  whole  of  which  finds  a  ready  sole  in  Tuscany  and  the 
neighbouring  states  of  Naples  and  the  Church  for  the  manuiacture  of  art  idea  for 
domestic  purposes.  A  large  quantity  of  very  rich  copper  ore  &om  tJiese  aiul 
ntbur  Tuscan  mines  ia  now  exported  to  England. 

•  The  mlriES  of  ICItn  xro  du»  prmtucing  BD.iJQO  lona  uf  Iroii-iin  tnaoull]'.  nF  rliicU  -iiMn  sre 
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4  §  4.  Wines.  Sect.  VIII. 

§  4.  Wines. 

The  process  of  wine-making  is  better  understood,  and  a  greater  number  of 
good  wines  are  produced,  in  Tuscany  than  in  any  other  state  of  Italy. 
The  Grand  Dukes  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  improve  the  vine- 
yards, by  importing  the  best  species  of  vines  from  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Canaries;  and  the  wines  made  show  that  their  labours  have  been  attended 
with  considerable  success.  According  to  Bedi's  patriotic  dithyrambic,  entitled 
'  Bacco  in  Toscana,*  the  wines  of  Tuscany  are  the  first  in  the  world,  and  they 
perhaps  might  be  so,  if  a  better  choice  was  made  in  the  soils  appropriated 
for  their  growth,  and  greater  science  displayed  in  their  fabrication.  That 
it  is  not  from  ignorance  on  the  former  of  these  points  that  the  Tuscans  so 
often  err  appears  from  several  passages  of  the  poem  just  mentioned,  in  which  the 
author  anathematises  those  who  first  dared  to  plant  the  vine  on  low  soils,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  the  juice  which  flows 

■  "  d«ll'  uve  biune 

Di  vigne  $auosigsime  Toscane." 

**  Among  the  ancient  laws  of  the  city  of  Arezzo,*'  he  remarks  in  a  note,  "was 
one  granting  free  permission  to  plant  vines  on  such  hills  as  were  calculated  to 
produce  good  wine,  but  strictly  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of  them  on  the  low 
grounds  destined  to  the  growth  of  com."  The  injudicious  method  also  of 
Gaining  the  vine  excites  his  just  indignation. 

In  the  description  of  Tuscan  wines  much  confusion  has  arisen  from  not 
attending  to  their  different  qualities.  As  the  grapes  have,  in  general,  attained 
•their  fuU  maturity  before  being  pressed — ^being,  besides,  in  the  case  of  the 
choicer  sweet  wines,  dried  within  doors  before  th^  are  trodden — the  first  juice 
(mtutum  liadvium)  necessarily  abounds  in  saccharine  matter,  and  the  wine 
procured  from  it  will  consequently  belong  to  the  sweet  class.  But,  when  this 
is  drawn  off,  it  is  customary  to  add  a  quantity  of  water  to  the  murk,  which, 
after  a  short  fermentation,  yields  a  very  tolerable  wine ;  and  a  repetition  of  the 
process  furnishes  an  inferior  dort.  In  this  way,  a  proportion  of  the  inferior  wine 
of  the  country  is  made ;  but  all  the  choicest  growths  are  more  or  less  sweet. 
The  Montepulciano  wine,  which  a  traveller  will  most  probably  have  set  before 
him,  will  be  the  common  wine  of  the  place,  and  will  not  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  most  esteemed  wine  in  Tuscany,  the  "  d*  ogni  vino  ^  il  re "  of  the  poet. 
According  to  Sedi,  another  source  of  error  arises  fr^m  the  circumstance  of 
several  of  the  best  Tuscan  wines  receiving  their  appellations  from  the  grapes 
which  yield  them,  as,  for  example,  the  Ateattco^  the  Cohumbano^  the  Trebhicmo^ 
the  VertMccia,  &c. ;  and  as  these  names  are  not  confined  to  Tuscany,  but  are 
common  to  the  growths  of  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  difficulty  of  diBtinguishing 
them  is  still  further  increased. 

The  Aleatico,  or  red  muscadine,  which  is  produced  in  the  highest  perfection 
about  Montepulciano ;  at  Monte  Catini,  in  the  Yal  di  Nievole ;  and  at  Ponte- 
a-Muriano,  in  the  Lucchese  territoiy,  and  of  which  the  name  in  some  measure 
expresses  the  rich  quaUty  (it  being  obviously  derived  from  4i\i<iCuy  to  expose 
to  the  sun),  has  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  and  a  luscious  aromatic  flavour, 
but  without  being  cloying  to  the  palate,  as  its  sweetness  is  generally  tem- 
pered with  an  agreeable  sharpness  and  astringency.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  sweet  wines ;  and  probably  approaches  more  than, 
any  other  to  some  of  the  most  esteemed  wines  of  the  ancients.  The 
rocky  hills  of  the  Chianti  district,  near  Sienna,  furnish  an  excellent 
dry  red  wine,  the  best  ordinary  wine  at  the  Florentine  tables;  and  at 
Artimino,  an  ancient  villa  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  now  a  possession  of  the  Barto- 
lommei  family,  an  excellent  claret  is  grown  .which  Eedi  places  before  the  wine 
of  Avignon. 


Tuscany.  §  5.  Mmey.  5 

TTiBBB  we  tliB  chief  red  wiiioa  of  Tuaoanj,  FannBrly  Beveral  wMte  aorts  wore 
niBilB,  of  which  the  Verdea,  bo  rallfil  from  its  i-olour  uu'IiniHg  to  green,  was  io 
high  repute.  Frederio  II,  of  PniBnia  preferred  it  ta  oil  other  Eiiroiicsn  wine*  i 
and  in  the  time  of  our  James  I.  to  hare  drunk  Verdea  ia  meutioned  among  tlia 
booeta  of  a  travelled  genttemnn  : — 

■■  Hay  It  hid  bein  it  Rams,  ind  ma  the  nlliu, 


Dnink  your  frrrfM  »im 


a,  Thi  Eldtr  Bralbtr, 


The  heet  used  to  be  made  at  Arcetri,  in  the  TJeinity  of  Florence.  Kelt  to  it 
ranka  the  Trebbiano,  ao  culled  from  the  grape  of  that  name,  and  much  oiloUod 
for  ita  golden  colour  aud  eiquiaito  aweotnosa )  being  in  fituC  rather  a  aynip  tlian 
a  wine.  For  makmg  it  the  aAoeteat  grapoa  are  chosen,  and,  according  to  Ala- 
manui,  partlj  dried  in  the  fun,  after  liaving  liad  their  atalks  twiatod.  The 
fermentation  continues  fom' or  five  dajB  I  the  wine  is  then  introdueed  into  the 
Caak  and  undergoes  repeated  rnckinga  during  the  first  aii  weoks  or  two  raonthg. 
Moat  of  the  Tuscan  nhite  aireet  winea  now  pnsa  under  the  denominstion  of 
Aleatico  and  Tino  t!anto  ;  tlie  white  grapes  beiug  ohieflj  mixed  with  those  of 
the  darker  colour  in  the  manufacture  of  rod  wines. 

l}efore  the  vine  malad;  the  proitiice  of  the  vineyards  waa  more  than  suffi- 
eiont  for  the  co!i8umption  of  Tuaoauj  i  but  bb  the  native  wines  are  eaaUj  spoilt 
by  carriage,  the  aurplus,  bejond  that  consumed  in  the  countr;,  was  distilled  to 
obt-oin  the  brandy  contained  in  them.  Of  late  years  the  snpply  has  been  very 
deficient  in  quantity  and  indifferent  in  quality,  to  the  great  distresa  of  the  rural 
population. 


I  6.  MoiraT.— WsioHTS. — Mbahubeb. 

Since  the  annexation  of  Tuaoany  t  o  the  Italian  kingdom  the  decimal  Or  metrical 
hvision  has  hcon  dtslsred  the  official  one,  and  is  now  universally  adopted ;  still, 
19  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts  in  the  old  curreocy  is  eometimee  referred  to, 


The  ZeecMiu),  or  aeqnin,  also  called  Ruapo,  or  Oiffliaio  (2  scndi), 

the  only  coin  of  pure  gold  isBued  at  the  present  daj 0     8  101 

The  a«fpo«e,  or  3-Sequin  piece,  valued  at  40  Lire  or  60  Faoli    ..168 
The  Oald  SapoUo*  of  20  francs  or  3<i  PavU 0  16    O 

SiLTEB  Coins  : — 
Beduesd  to  Sti^liih  CurrmBt/  at  Exehangs  of  SO  lira  for  £1. 

The  SiMdo,  or  FVancetcone,  contains  10  FaoU 0     4     RA 

The  Paolo  contains  8  croiis  =  B6  French  centimes 0     0     5^ 

liiro  =  20  soldi  =  340  denari  =  llpaula 0     0     8 

The  Franceicone,  equal  to  6]  Lire,  is  also  divided  into  4  Florim  i  the  JWfno 
or  Florin  (so  called  from  its  bearing  the  Gigho  or  Fleur-de-lia,  the  arms  of 
Plorence,  on  one  of  ita  sides)  ia  equal  to  1}  lire  or  2^  paula. 


6  §  5.  Weights  and  Measures.  Sect.  VIII, 

CoppEB  Coins  : — 

1  Crcuia  =  5  quattrini  =  20  denarL 
1  Quattrino  =  4  denari. 

The  Crazia  is  a  coin*  of  the  Medicean  grandiikes :  pieces  of  2  crszie  hare  been 
struck  of  hite  years. 

The  Denaro  has  not  been  coined  since  the  days  of  the  republic ;  the  smallest 
Tuscan  monej  is  now  the  Quattrino. 

Thus  the  Francescone  =  4  florins  =  400  quattrini,  affording  an  easj  decimal 
STstem  for  calculation. 

There  are  several  pieces  multiples  of  the  smaller  coins,  as  5  pauls  or  mezzo 
scudo,  and  pieces  of  ^,  1,  and  2  pauls. 

Vaxtjes  op  Fobeign  Coins  : — 

The  English  soyereign  is  worth  about  30  lire  or  45  pauls,  according  to  the 
rate  of  exchange  on  England :  of  late  years  it  has  varied  between  44  and 
45  pauls. 

The  Napoleon  exchanges  for  35  or  36  pauls,  and  sometimes  more. 

The  5-franc  piece       -        -       8  pauls  6  crazie  to  9  pauls. 

The  Spanish  pillar  dollar  (Colonnato)  is  current  for  6^  lire,  or  9  pauls  4  crazie. 

The  Roman  dollar  has  the  same  value  as  the  Spanish. 

The  Lira  Austriaca  or  Zwanziger  =  1  lira  and  9  denari,  and  passes  for 
li  pauls.    The  Austrian  florin  for  4^  pauls. 

Weights  ajstd  Measubes. 

WeighU. — The  Tuscan  pound  =  0*7481  lb.  Avoirdp.  Therefore  100  pounds 
or  a  Quintal  is  74*81  lb.  avoirdp.  In  round  numbers,  therefore,  a  Tuscan 
pound  is  equal  to  12  ounces  avoirdp.,  or  |  of  a  lb.  of  that  measure :  and  to  -f^ 
of  a  pound  Troj.    It  is  the  same  as  the  Koman  pound. 

Measure^  of  Length. — ^The  standsord  measiu*e  of  length  is  the  Braceio 
FiorentinOy  which  is  divided  into  20  soldi,  and  each  soldo  into  12  denari, 
or  60  quattrini.  The  Braceio  is  equal  to  22*98  English  inches,  or  1*915 
English  foot,  or  0*5836  m^tre.  The  Tuscan  mile  consists  of  2833*33  of 
these  Braccia.  67*2948  are  equal  to  a  degree  at  the  equator.  The  Tuscan 
mUe  is  therefore  equal  to  1808  English  yards,  or  1  mile  English  and  48  yards, 
or  1*6536  kilometre. 

The  Tuscan  post  consisted  of  8  miles,  and  therefore  equal  to  8  English 
miles  and  384  yards,  or  8i  miles  nearly.  Distances  were  expressed  in  miles  and 
posts. 

There  is  another  Braceio  used  by  builders  and  surveyors  equal  to 
21*6  English  inches,  or  0*5486  m^tre,  and  5  of  these  make  the  Pertica  or 
perch. 

Superficial  Measure.-^The  Saccata  of  land  is  composed  of  660  square  Per- 
tiche,  and  equals  1  acre  36  perches  English  measure.  The  Stioro  contains 
1541*3  square  Florentine  Braccia. 

Drg  Measure. — ^The  Stajo  is  divided  into  2  Mine,  4  Quarti,  32  Mezzette,  64 
Quartucci,  or  128  Bussoli,  and  contains  0*6913  English  bushels.  The  Moggio 
is  composed  of  24  Staja,  and  therefore  equals  2  quarters  4f  bushels  English 
measure.     The  Sacco  contains  3  Staja. 

Liquid  Jfecuure. — ^The  Barile  of  wine  is  divided  into  20  Fiaschi,  80  Mezzette, 
or  160  Quartucci,  and  contains  12*042  English  gallons. 

The  Barile  of  oil  is  divided  into  16  Fiaschi,  64  Mezzette,  or  128  Quartucci, 
and  contains  8*8313  English  gallons. 

The  Soma  is  composed  of  2  Barili. 


I  6.  Bailwayb. 

Numeroua  Imes  of  Railwaj  &re  in  aellTit;,  wliilat  others  are  in  progrees. 

1.  The  Bologna  and  Pistoui  lino,  whera  it  joinii  the  Marin  Antonia  line  to 
Florence.  3.  From  Leghorn  to  Florence,  by  Pi*a,  the  Leopoldo  line.  3.  From 
Spexia  to  Florence,  b;  SnrEanu,  Massa,  Viaregoio,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Pescin,  Fietoio, 
Mid  Prato,  and  tlie  Maria  Antonia  litie,  or  by  the  Leopoldo  one  (rom  Pisa  ;  the 
Lcopoldo  and  Maria  Antonia  linea  have  a  common  station  at  Fisa,  4.  From 
Fmpoli  to  Siena,  communicating  with  Florence  b;  the  Leopoldo  lino,  and 
from  Siena  to  Oriieto,  and  ultimately  with  Rome  by  Orte.  6.  From  Florence 
to  Arezzo,  Perugia,  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  to  Foligno,  joiniDE  there  the 
Tailiray  between  Bologna  and  Kome.  6.  From  Lt^hom  to  Orbotcllo  and 
Civita  Vecehin  along  the  aea-uoaat,  the  Uaremmaaa,  with  a  brancli  to  Le 
Moj^  near  Volt«rr» ;  this  hne  i>  now  complelwl  as  far  a>  Kome.  7-  A  line 
from  Sjpna  to  OroEsuto  is  in  progress,  to  branch  off  ironi  the  Siuna  and  Ohiuei 
line  at  Aaciano,  Irooi  which  it  will  follow  the  yaUcj-a  of  the  Aeso  and  Ombrono. 

5  7.  POBTIKO. 

The  posting  regulationi  of  the  Italian  kingdom  have  been  extended  to  Tua- 
oany ;  but  since  t£e  eilieuaion  of  railways,  all  the  slationa  for  pogt-horaea  hava 
been  suppressed. 

§  8.  PAiBiraa. 

It  was  in  Tuscany  tliat  tho  art  of  painting  was  revived  in  the  middle  ages. 

At  the  era  of  the  revival  of  art  in  Tusuanj,  artists  were  artiflcors  iu  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term.  They  studied  their  art  not  in  the  aeademy,  but  in 
the  workshop.  Tiie  "Arte  degli  Orelici,"  tlie  goldamiths'  crait,  was  the  chief 
school ;  hence  came  aome  of  the  best  artists  in  all  the  three  branches  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  Brunelleschi,  Ghiberti,  Orgagna,  Luca  della 
Sobbio,  Maesohuo,  6hirlandajo,  FoUajuolo,  Bottioelli,  Verrocliio,  Franoia, 
Finiguerrii,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Baccio  BandineUi,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Vasari, 
and  a  host  of  other  inferior  names,  all  were  brought  up  in  tida  trade,  which 
some  practised  to  the  end  of  their  hres.  Painters  were  chiefly  employed 
in  church  imagery  and  omamenta,  aa  decorators  of  houses  and  furniture. 
The  articles  which  gave  occapation  to  iheir  pencils  were  of  Tarious  descrip- 
tions. The  most  coetly  seem  to  have  been  the  ponderous  well-lined  cheats, 
called  OmoBi,  in  which  the  troviieau  of  the  bride  was  convoyed  to  hor  new  do- 
micile, or  in  which  the  opulent  citizens  kept  their  robes  and  ganuenta  of  brocade 
and  velvet,  no  smell  portion  of  their  inheritance.  Bedsteads,  screens,  comicei, 
and  other  omamontal  portiona  of  the  rooms,  were  adorned  in  Uke  manner.  Sub- 
jects were  often  borrowed  &om  the  lagendor  the  romance,  the  illustrations  of  the 
popular  literature  of  the  age.  Here  also  were  exhibited  the  amusements  of  the 
world: — tuts  and  toumamonta,  the  aporta  of  the  chaoe,  and  the  pastimes  of 
wood  and  field,  were  often  particularly  chosen  ;  and  upon  such  works  tho  most 
eKcetlent  painters  eiercised  thumselves,  Eveu  under  the  earlvMedicis,  when  the 
altered  spirit  of  the  pursuit  had  rendered  painting  a  pro&ssion,  it  was  still 
talked  of  as  a  trade.  It  was  in  the  "boltega,"  the  shop,  and  not  in  the  "iludio," 
that  the  painter  was  to  be  found.  The  statutes  of  the  Company  of  St.  Luke,  or 
the  "A-rte  de'  Dipintori,"  at  Florence,  1386.  show  tliat,  as  in  London,  thay 
were  a  mere  guild  of  workmen  or  artisans.  There  were  the  hkc  fraternities  A 
Bologna  and  at  Venice ;  and  all  were  eqiiully  comprehensive,  admitting  as  their 
members  trunk-makers,  gilders,  Tamishere,  saddlers,  cutlers,  in  short,  all  work- 


8  §  9.  Sculpture.  Sect.  VIII. 

men  in  wood  and  metal  whose  crafts  had  any  connection  with  design,  however 
remote  that  might  be. 

Most,  perhaps  all,  of  what  we  would  now  term  the  easel  pictures  of  the  oldest 
masters,  haye  been  detached  from  articles  of  ecclesiastical  or  domestic  furniture: 
and  indeed,  before  the  16th  centy.,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  cabinet 
pictures^  that  is  to  say,  moveable  pictures,  intended  merely  to  be  himg  upon  the 
wall  as  ornaments,  without  being  considered  as  objects  of  veneration  or  worship, 
ever  existed.  For  an  account,  however,  of  the  artists  of  the  Florentine  scho(i, 
and  for  their  respective  characters  and  merits,  the  traveller  must  be  referred 
to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  History  of  Italian  Painting,  to  Kugler's  Handbook, 
to  yasari*8  great  Biographical  work,  and  to  the  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Jameson's 
Memoirs  of  Early  Italian  Painters. 

§  9.  SCXTLPTTIBB. 

The  earliest  medieeval  sculpture  of  Tuscany  is,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  at  Pistoia, 
'where  a  Maestro  Chruamonte  has  left  several  specimens  of  his  chisel.  Pisa 
was  illustrated  by  Nicolo  da  Pisa  and  other  artists  of  the  Pisan  school, 
of  whom  Andrea  forked  much  at  Florence;  and  an  impulse  having  been 
,thus  given,  the  art  speedily  attained  a  great  perfection.  Sculpture  with 
the  Florentines,  like  painting,  was  a  trade,  and  very  frequently  connected 
with  some  other  calling.  Very  often  the  sculptors  were  also  gold  and  silver- 
smiths, or  workers  in  metal.  At  the  head  of  the  Florentine  school  stands 
Andrea  Ctone^  sumamed  Orgagna  (1326-1389),  who  was  originally  a  gold- 
smith. He  became  an  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor.  "His  works  in 
sculpture,  notwithstanding  a  certain  stiffness  in  execution  that  pervades  them, 
]iave  great  merit.  His  most  esteemed  performances  are  the  sculptures  on  the 
tabernacle  in  the  church  of  Or'  San  Michele  in  Florence.  Orgagna  showed  great 
talent  in  the  management  of  his  draperies,  preserving  considerable  breadth  in 
the  forms  and  dispositions  of  the  folds,  and  so  composing  them  as  not  to 
conceal  the  action  of  the  limbs." — Westmacott^jun.^  A.R.A. 

A  new  era  of  Tuscan  sculpture  begon  with  Donatello.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  who  was  his  master,  and  there  are  several  very  able  men  who 
flourished  just  before  him,  and  who  led  the  way.  Jacopo  delta  Querela,  other- 
wise  Jacopo  delta  Fonte,  is  one  of  these :  he  produced  the  beautiful  tomb  of 
■  Ilaria  del  Carretto  which  we  see  in  the  Cathedral  at  Lucca.  There  were  also  many 
Mesolans  of  great  ability :  they  were  rather  a  school  of  stonecutters  and  workers 
of  ornaments,  but  they  acquired  great  dexterity  of  hand :  one  of  them  was  Andrea 
da  Fiesole  who  worked  with  great  purity  of  style.  Donato  di  Betto  Sardi,  better 
known  as  Donatello  (bom  1388,  died  1466),  travelled  much  in  Italy,  studying  the 
antique  atRome.  '*  The  works  of  Donatello  are  numerous,  and  remarkable  for 
their  superior  quaUties.  His  conceptions  were  bold,  and  his  execution  vigorous, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  his  performances  the  reason  for  the  compliment  paid  to 
his  statue  of  St.  Mark  by  one  who  could  so  well  appreciate  these  qualities  as 
Michael  Angelo — '  Marco,  perch^  non  mi  parli?'  It  is  probable  that  the  some- 
what exaggerated  treatment  which  is  observable  in  some  of  the  productions  of 
Donatello,  as  well  as  of  his  contemporary  Ghiberti,  arose  from  their  desire  to 
avoid  the  dryness  and  poverty  of  form  in  the  works  of  some  of  their  imme- 
diate predecessors," — Westmacott  jtm.  FiUppo  Brunellesco  (1377-1446)  at- 
tempted to  rival  Donatello,  but  not  successfully,  for,  much  as  he  exceUed  in 
architecture,  in  sculpture  he  showed  but  inferior  talent.  Antonio  Mlarete, 
a  disciple  of  Donatello,  is  principally  known  as  an  architect.  Michelozzo 
Jftc^^m  worked  with  Donatello.  Desiderio  da  Settigncmo,  a  favourite  scholar 
of  Donatello's,  who  died  at  the  age  of  28,  was  most  graceful  in  his  designs,  and 
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■ui-ceeded  most  hnppilj  in  giving  to  liis  mnrble  an  appoarance  of  soflncsa. 
Sann  di  Sanaa  (1383-1421)  was  B  acholiir  of  DotiateUo,  mora  diatinguinhed 
for  liifl  good  uid  amiable  qualities  than  for  his  skill:  he  noa,  hovtercr,  mueh 
employed.  Antonio  RotKititui  (flourisliiHl  l'UO-1'180},  and  Bunardo  LU 
brotlier,  ara  moet  fullj  lUBstrrB  of  all  tbo  mechanical  portions  of  tliutr  art ;  but 
bath  had  merits  hIbo  of  a  high  order,  unil  Micluuil  Angelo  much  admired  tlie 
Bipreasioii  of  Jaionio'*  countonaneea  and  the  eieeution  of  hia  drapery.  He 
norked  villi  the  utmost  li-ecdom  :  tlie  marble  seemed  to  vicld  beforo  hii  hand 
Hie  wai,  and  hia  figure*  are  pertaded  bj  (enderuesa  and  sweotiieM.  iorenio 
Ghiberii  (1378-1455),  brougtit  up  as  a  goldamitli,  has  aecured  a  laaling  repu- 
tation b;  his  celebrated  bronze  gates  of  the  Bnptisterj  at  Florence.  Ue  vat 
also  a  painter,  and  haa  left  some  eurious  historical  writings  upon  art. 
Luea  della  Sobbia  (1388-1460)  waa  also  a  goldamith.  Ed  worked  aometimas 
in  metal  and  marblB,  but  principally  in  a  siiecies  of  earllieiinare  of  hia  own  in- 
vention— burnt  clnj,  paint^l  with  vitrified  colours,  and  posacsaing  remarkable 
durabilitj,  Agotlino  and  Ot(aj)iaiio,  his  brotlien,  worked  in  the  same  Ime,  and 
their  porformancea  can  scorcelj,  if  at  all,  bo  distinguiahcd  from  those  of  Ltica. 
Andrea,  a  nephew  of  Lnca,  was  eiceedingt}'  deioted  to  hia  art  (1444-1S2S), 
another  Xuca  and  a  Gtrola/na  followed,  all  keeping  the  secret  of  their  ancestor, 
which  died  with  them.  "There  is  a  tradition  tbut  Luca  della  Rob bia  oDmmitted 
hid  seorat  to  writing,  and  enclosed  the  paper,  or  whatever  it  was  inecribed  on,  in 
Bome  one  of  his  models  bofora  he  sent  it  to  be  baked  j  so  that  it  oould  only  be 
knovni  at  the  price  of  destroying,  or  at  least  iujuring,  a  number  of  bis  works, 
till  the  document  ahould  appear.  Among  hia  productions  ore  some  of  great 
heautj.  Thej  consiat  chieQj  of  groups,  in  olto-rilicio,  of  the  Madonna  and 
intant  Saviour,  or  Christ  and  St.  John  as  obildreii,  and  similar  subjects." — 
Wetltnacott,  jun.  Benedetto  and  Oirolatno  da  Majano  were  artists  of  great 
fertilit;  of  invention  and  much  elegance.  Benedetto  worked  much  in  wood, 
both  in  carving  and  in  inlaid  work  or  iatarinalura.  Antonio  del  FoUaJvola 
(143S-1498)  possessed  so  much  anatomical  knowledge  that  he  haa  been  called 
the  precuraor  of  Michael  Augelo.  Though  not  a  pupil  of  Ghihcrti,  FoUa- 
Juolo  worked  much  under  that  great  master  i  he  and  his  brother  Fietro 
were  also  eicelleut  goldtunitha  and  workers  in  metal.  Andrea  del  Verrocchio 
(1433-1488),  a  goldamith,  and  aRorwards  a  pupil  of  DonateUo,  posuesacd, 
like  Poltajtwlo,  great  anatomical  knowledge,  lie  principally  faded  in  liii 
draperica.  He  was  an  artist  of  much  inventive  skill,  uau^j  working  m 
metfll,  and  he  firat  made  plaster  casts.  Matleo  CiBitali  (1435-IEOl)  is 
noticed  at  Lueca,  Until  a  mature  age  thia  vcr^  eiquisite  artist  practised  as 
a  barber.  Andrea  Jinrucni  and  lUino  da  Fleiole  both  belong  to  the  school 
of  Fieeole.  Michael  Angela  (1471-1563)  becamo  at  an  early  age  the  sohohir 
of  Domem'co  Ohirlandajo,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  ma  time,  and 
afterwards  studied  under  Eertoldo,  the  director  of  the  academy  eslabliahed 
by  Lorenzo  do'  Medici  at  Florence.  "  Till  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo  the 
works  of  art  since  the  revival  were  all  more  or  less  meagre  and  dry  in  atyte, 
although  cousideraijle  feeling  and  talent  were  occaaionally  displayed  in  theii" 
conception  (or  Invention)  and  composition.  Eitraordinary  eS'orts  wore  some- 
timca  made,  as  bv  Qhiberti  and  DonateUo,  to  infiise  into  them  a  better  and 
more  elegant  quality  of  form,  bat  it  waa  left  for  Michael  Angelo  to  eSect  that 
total  revolution  in  style  which  has  stairiped  not  only  his  own  productions,  but 


but  little  in  Tuscany  ;  he  was  free  and  bold  in  niaiiner.  Oiuiiano  di  San  Oallo 
(d.  1517)  and  Aatoma  di  San  Qallo  (d.  1534)  are  more  known  aa  architecU 
than  as  sculptors ;  their  minor  ornaments  show  much  taste.    But  in  tliia  line 
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they  were  mucli  excelled  by  Benedetto  da  Bovesszano,  whose  worts  of  this  de- 
scription exhibit  the  utmost  delicacy  of  touch  and  elegance  of  design.  Andrea  da 
Sansovino  worked  principally  out  of  Tuscany ;  what  he  has  left  here  is  generally 
simple  and  affecting.  Ot  Francesco  Rustici  there  are  remarkably  few  specimens, 
Cicognara  considers  Bustici  as  a  first-rate  artist.  Bacci^  Bandinelli  (d.  1559) 
possessed  extraordinary  talent.  He  was  an  ill-conditioned  man,  and  was  much 
censured  iii  his  own  time  by  the  many  enemies  whom  he  had  made ;  but  he  wa« 
an  artist  of  extraordinary  power,  bold  in  design,  rich  in  invention.  Montorsoli 
(d.  1563)  worked  under  Michael  Angelo.  His  heads  are  full  of  expression  and 
grace,  and  his  style  so  like  that  of  Raphael  da  MontelupOy  also  a  pupil  of  Michael 
Angelo' s,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  him.  II  Tribolo,  the  son  of  a 
carpenter,  made  copies  of  Michael  Angelo  with  remarkable  accuracy,  and,  when 
he  worked  independently,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  delicacy  and  sweetness. 
Giovanni  delV  Opera^  a  pupil  of  Bandinelli,  is,  allowing  for  some  incorrectness, 
amongst  the  good  artists  of  the  Florentine  school;  The  Perseus  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  (d.  1570)  is  certainly  a  masterpiece  of  art.  Vincenzio  Da%ti  is  perhaps  a 
little  exaggerated  in  his  anatomical  display;  this  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo 
approaches  in  some  respects  to  the  excellences  of  his  master,  and  he  fully 
understood  as  well  the  theory  as  the  practice  of  his  art.  Bartolommeo  Ammanati 
(1511-1592)  was  excellent  as  a  sculptor  as  well  as  an  architect.  He  was 
often  employed  on  statues  of  large  dimensions,  which  at  this  period  had 
become  much  in  vogue.  Giovanni  di  Bologna  (1524-1599),  a  Fleming  by 
birth,  came  to  Italy  a,t  an  early  age,  and  lived  so  many  years  at  Florence 
that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  master  of  the  Tuscan  school.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  in  whose  works  we  observe  a  decline  in  sculpture.  Instead  of  grace 
we  find  affectation  and  mechanical  skill  held  in  high  estimation.  "  His  works 
are  full  of  imagination,  and  are  executed  with  a  boldness  and  abihty  that 
both  surprise  us  and  call  forth  our  admiration ;  but  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  exaggeration  in  the  attitudes,  and  an  endeavour  after  picturesque  effect,  that 
disappoint  us." — Westmacott,  jun.  In  JPietro  di  Francavilla  (1548-1611),  a 
Fleming  from  Cambray,  but  an  adopted  child  of  Florence,  we  can  begin  to  trace 
the  rapid  decline  of  art.  Not  without  considerable  abihty,  he  is  mannered  and 
affected.  CHovanni  Caecini  (1562-1612)  was  a  free  and  clever  workman,  and 
an  excellent  hand  at  restoring  an  antique.  Many  of  the  ancient  statues  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  gallery  owe,  in  their  present  state,  more  to  him  than  to  their  first 
authors.  Bietro  Tacca  (d.  1640)  must  be  particularly  noticed.  This  disciple 
of  Giovanni  di  Bologna  was  an  artist  of  real  genius:  he  worked  in  every 
species  of  material,  even  in  wax,  but  he  excelled  in  bronze,  the  castings  of 
his  figures  being  conducted  with  the  greatest  skill.  Antonio  Susina  (d.  1624) 
was  an  excellent  worker  in  bronze :  he  had,  in  his  time,  almost  a  monopoly  of 
crucifixes  and  of  similar  church  images.  In  the  decline  of  art  Gherardo  8iU 
vano  (d.  1675),  who  was  also  an  architect,  showed  a  considerable  degree  of 
cleverness  and  truth.  Of  the  last  period  ^o^^m  may  be  mentioned  with  praise, 
a«  showing  great  mastery  of  the  chisel,  though  with  all  the  faults  of  the  school 
of  Roubillac,  of  whom  he  was  nearly  a  contemporary. 

The  reader  will  find  ample  details  on  the  history  of  Tuscan  sculpture  in 
Mr.  Perkins's  work  on  Tuscan  sculptors,  embracing  from  Nicola  da  Pisa  to 
Gian  Bologna ;  2  vols,  royal  8vo.,  London,  1864. 

Bespecting  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Tuscany  httle  can  be  said. 
Some  of  the  principal  artists  have  considerable  merit,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  splendid  models,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  tuition,  there  is  no 
approach  to  the  original  talent  of  former  times. 
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I  short  dixt 


n  the  H 


0/  jVortAers  /in/y  (Hte.  11). 
,   The  whole  of  this  route  \a  now  per- 
formed hj  rail,  through  a  lerj  besuti- 

Before  reaching  Aveius,  the  view  ol 
theyaUo;  of  Carrara,  and  of  the  nrnrble 
mDuntaine  at  the  base  of  whioh  it 
is  situated,  is  peculiarlj  grand,  the 
mountain  being  one  arid  grej  mass  of 
rock  without  a  tnus  of  Tsgetation,  the 
Burbce  hollowed  into  deep  angular 
rarines,  topped  bj  pointed  piiinacles 
of  great  grandeur,  Otct  the  decliTities 
of  this  mountain  are  seen  the  numer- 
ous quarries  for  which  it  is  celebrated, 
ca^ilj  distinguished  bj  their  white 
colour  or  the  grey  ground  of  the 
ravines :  the  contrast  between  the  har- 
renness  of  the  niarble  peaks  and  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  Apennines  hcrc< 
about  is  1017  striking. 

7  m.  Acenxa  Stat.,  near  the  town, 
which  has  a  Fop,  of  2000,  situated 
on  the  torrent  bearing  the  same  name, 
Tlio  castle  was  built  by  Castruccio 
degli  Antelminelli  about  1323,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  do- 
minion wliich  he  Iiad  conquered  in  the 
Lunigiana.  It  is  a  grand  building, 
little  injured;  the  round  towers  whii4i 
flank  the  Ibrtresi  are  surmounted  by 
machicolations  of  the  boldest  character. 
Avenza  ii  the  first  town  of  the  ancient 


Between  the  mouth  of  the  Magra 
and  Avcn»^  and  on  the  ooast,  are  Uie 
scbqIj  remaina  of  the  once  celebrated 
Xtina  or  Luni,  a  very  ancient  Etruscan 
city,  giring  its  name  to  the  Gulf,  now 
the  Oulf  of  Spuia,  and  to  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Lnaigiana.  Lucsn  makes 
it  the  roaidonco  of  Aruns,  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  of  the  Etruscan 
augurs,  and  atteats  its  Etruscan  o> 


n  his  time  !-^ 


csolntioi 

Lunn  has  not  flourished  much  since 
Lucan's  days.  It  became  the  port  of 
eiiipment  for  the  marbles  brought 
from  the  adjoining  mountainn,  and 
especially  Carrara,  &om  the  time  of 
their  being  firat  used  at  !Rome  under 
Julius  Cffisar  i  its  "  canrfflji/io  mania  " 
the  poetical  itinertuy 
of  ButiliuB  Kumentianus,  Some  have 
moHul  that  Luna  was  dismantled  bj 
Lnmbardsi  in  1016  the  Emir  Musa 
plundered  it  and  carried  HWaj  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity.  Pram  this 
period  Luna  fell  into  decay,  though  it 
continuBd  to  be  the  seat  of  the  bishop, 
until  the  see  was  trtutslaled,  in  1465, 
it  is  now  wholly  deserted, 
of  the  Roman  age,  above 
ground,  are — an  Kraphitheatre,a  theatre, 
and  a  tower,  possibly  of  a  lighthouse, 
which  may  be  traced  with  distiuct- 
ncsB,  and  fragments  of  some  other 
edifices.  EicavatianB,  however,  hare 
produced  rather  an  abundant  liarveat 
of  bronzes  and  inBoriptions.  There  are 
io  of  the  old  cathedral. 
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As  the  t\j.  leaves  Carrara  on  the  left, 
a  branch  line  strikes  o£f  to  that  city 
from  near  Lavenza.  The  little  princi- 
pality of  Carrara  is  almost  all  moun- 
tain and  yalley.  The  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  out  of  whose  sides  the 
white  marble  is  quarried,  are  of  a 
beautiful  warm  grey  colour.  The  city 
stands  in  a  narrow  valley  between  five 
mountains,  the  Poggio  d4  MonUa^  the 
Monte  (T  A.rme^  the  Poggio  di  Vezzala, 
the  Poggio  di  JBedizzano,  and  the 
Poggio  di  Codona;  between  which 
descend  the  3  valleys  of  Bavaccione, 
Fantiscritti,  and  La  Colonnata,  wherein 
the  principal  quarries  are  opened.  The 
town  is  one  continuous  studioy  peopled 
with  artists  in  various  costumes,  who 
lt£fect  mostly  the  shaggy  aspect  of 
the  G^erman  Burschen,  with,  a  wild 
growth  of  hair,  whiskers,  mustachios, 
and  beard,  and  every  variety  of  head- 
covering.  The  promsion  of  marble 
gives  a  cheerful  appearance  to  the  city, 
especially  to  the  more  modem  build- 
ings. In  the  building  called  the 
Accademia  is  a  large  collection  of 
models  and  casts  from  the  greatest 
works  in  sculpture,  ancient  and  mo- 
dem; and  some  of  the  remains  of 
Boman  sculpture  found  in  the  quarries 
have  been  removed  here  lately,  espe- 
cially the  so-called  bas-reliei  of  the 
Fanti  Scritti  (sculptured  soldiers),  and 
ft  votive  altar,  dedicated  by  a  certain 
YUlicue,  a  decurion  of  the  slaves 
employed  here  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius. The  principal  church,  which 
is  collegiate,  was  built  in  the  13th, 
ieind  has  some  good  sculptures  of 
the  15th  centy.  "It  corresponds 
in  age  and  style  with  the  Duomo  of 
Honza.  These  two  buildings  afford 
examples  of  a  peculiar  and  most  grace- 
ful G-othic.  Fragments  of  a  sunilar 
style  occur  at  Sarzana ;  but  this  church 
at  Carrara  is  decidedly  the  most  perfect 
gem  of  its  kind.  I  prefer,  it  to  that 
at  Monza." — J2.  The  only  object  of 
interest  in  the  interior  is  an  early 
Florentine  painting  lately  discovered 
on  the  roo^  and  now  placed  in  the 
nave,  and  2  medieval  statues  in  the 
baptistery.  The  Madonna  delle  Orazie 


is  remarkable  for  its  fine  marbles.  The 
roughly-hewn  statue  on  the  fountain  of 
the  Piazza  is  said  to*  have  been  sculp- 
tured by  M.  Angelo  when  residing  here. 
To  visit  the  marble  quarries  from 
Carrara  there  is  a  steep  ascent  to 
Torano^  in  the  valley  of  Ravac* 
done  :  the  summit  commands  a  noble 
view ;  on  the  one  side  Massa  and  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  other  the  ra- 
vines of  the  mountains  in  which  the 
quarries  are  situated.  The  excursion 
to  these  celebrated  quarries  must  be 
performed  in  a  light  carriage  of  the 
country.  The  road  is  not  practicable 
for  ordinary  carriages,  but  the  posti- 
lions will  stop  at  a-c(Miveiiient  station, 
and  one  franc  per  hour  is  paid  for 
every  horse  so  detained.  The  excur- 
sion may  be  accomplished  in  about  two 
hours.  There  are  nearly  40  quarries, 
of  which  not  above  seven  or  eight 
famish  the  statuary  marble.  The 
path  lies  by  the  side  of  the  Torano 
torrent ;  and  after  traversing  the  fine 
gorge,  partly  artificial,  between  the 
Mofde  Crestola  and  the  Poggio  Sil- 
vestrOf  we  reach  the  quarries  of  Cree- 
tola  and  Canetta,  which  supply  a 
marble  of  very  delicate  grain :  the 
largest  blocks  are  quarried  further  on 
under  Monte  Sagro.  This  last  is  the 
"  J2at)ac«o««"  marble.  This  portion 
of  the  quarry  district  is  most  pic- 
turesque: but  another,  to  which  the 
road  by  the  side  of  the  Bedizzano 
leads,  is  interesting,  on  accoimt  of  the 
curious  vestiges  of  the  ancient  work- 
ings, some  of  which  have  been  removed 
to  the  Accademia,  especially  that 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Fantiscritti^ 
3J  m.  from  Carrara,  which  derives  its 
name  from  three  smaU  figures  of  Ju- 
piter, Bacchus,  and  Hercules,  sculp- 
tured upon  a  rock,  denominated  fanti 
(soldiers)  by  the  peasants.  All  around 
are  lying  pilasters,  columns,  architraves, 
blocked  out,  but  left  unfinished.  Ex- 
tensive works  for  sawing  the  marble, 
with  machinery,  have  been  set  up 
by  Messrs.  Walton,  one  of  whom  is 
British  Vice-consul  at  Carrara.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
marble- works  exceeds  2500,  and  tliu 
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quantity     ertniptBd     annuaUy     about 
60,000   torn,   value    3,600,000    fran 
(145,000;.  sterling). 

The  carriage-road  from  Carrara  o 
ceil  [la  rapidly  through  osk  wood  a  uii' 
it  reacheg  the  point  RsUed   La  Fat 
During  the  whde  asoant  tho  Tiowa 
Carrara,  and   of  its   amphitheatre   of 
hills,  with  the  white  patches  indieatitig 
the    raarble-quarriea,    are    Tery    Bnc. 
Lookitig  in  ui  opposite  direction  the 
riew  embracea  the  TiUey  of  Massa,  the 
oaatle  of  Moiitignoao,  aud  tho  eitenaive 

Elain  reaching  h)  the  shores  of  the 
liio  Mediterranean.  Before  entering 
Mosaa  the  FHgiito  torrent  ia  crosacd  bj 
a  handsome  bridge  of  wlute  marble, 
erected  by  the  Arfhduchisa  Maria 
Eeatriee,  the  last  of  its  sovereigns. 

Leaving  Avenza  Stat.,  the  rly,  crosaoa 
a  rich  plain,  having  on  the  1.  a  low 
range  of  hills,  upon  wliich  are  aeveral 
pictureaqiiB  viilBgea. 

8  m.  Mama  Slai.,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  of  MiisaA  Duoalk  ;  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  nii- 
raeroua  other  places  having  the  name 
oiMtuga.  /«»  ;  Albcrgo  dello  Quattro 
Hasioui,  oa  mfortable. — Theviewaofthis 
Uttio  city  are  remarkably  picturaaque. 
An  old  caatio  eslends  along  a  noble 
rocky  ridge,  a  stream  flows  below,  vine* 
are  trained  over  trellises,  and  oranges 
flourish.  The  quantity  of  marble  em- 
ployed in  tho  buildings  tells  of  the 
vicinity  of  CarraJt 

The  Palace  of  the  Princes  of  Maasn 
is  the  principal  building  in  the  city. 
During  tbe  French  occupation  Masiift 
and  (Sirrara  were  placed  nnder  the 
BoRiocchis.  The  Frincesa  Elisa  Baci- 
occhi-lionaparte  chose  the  palace  as 
her  summer  residonce,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  to  her  taste,  she 
ordered  the  cathedral,  which  stood  in 
the  Piazia  in  fi^nt  of  tho  pnUcc, 
now  planted  with  orange-trees,  to  be 
demolislied,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeta  the  fabric  was  entirely  rased  to 
the  ground.  Tlie  present  Duotno  ia  a 
plain  building  of  the  17th  centj.,  and 
formerly  a  ch.  of  the  Franoiscona  ;  in 
the  lafade  is  a  curious  ondeitt  doorway, 


— an  arch  supported  by  twisted  co- 
lumns,— n  portion  of  one  of  the  portals 
of  the  deuioliahed  cathedral. 

The  mountains  oncloae  and  shelter 
Ma^aa ;  the  road  to  Pietrasanta  pa*ses 
through  a  moat  fertile  country.  The 
noble  orchards,  almost  forests,  of  olive- 
trecB,  add  much  to  the  peculiar  chu- 
rai'ter  of  this  lovely  region. 

From  Mossa  Uie  railway  follows 
the  base  of  the  hills,  passing  the 
ruins  of  tlie  Castle  of  Jfoniu/Hono, 
situated  upon  a,  hill,  one  of  the  Inat 
spurs  of  the  Apennines  towards  the 
plain,  and  which  onco  oommnndtd 
the  road  into  Tuscany.  The  history 
of  this  caatlc,  properly  oaJled  the  Cru- 
lello  iC  Aghiaolfo,  can  bo  trai«d  to  the 
time  of  the  Lombarda.  A fler  passing 
Moutignoso  some  abort  diatnnot>,  the 
Tuscan  frontier  was  crossed  at  Torra 
di  Forta;  3  m.  beyond  this  the  rly. 
reaches 

4  m.  (iaeTcela  Stal.  A  gooi!  road 
on  the  1.  l«ida  lo  ScravciEii,  a  cool 
and  picturesque  summer  resideiiiw, — 
a  sort  of  miniature  Uagni  di  Laiccb, 
where  however  there  is  littlii  accom- 
modation for  visitors.  Proceeding  li  m. 
farther,  we  arrive  at 

3  kiL  Fielra  Sanla  Stat.,  close  to  the 
town.  (The  i/«tiiie,ontaidotlie  Maasa 
gate  :  Hdtcl  da  I'Europe,  cken  ajid 
reasonable.)  Pop.  3785.  This  city 
is  beautifiUly  situated,  with  a  back- 
ground of  Bwelling  lulls.  It  is  sur- 
ronnded  by  venerable  walls,  vihich  ei- 
tend  up  the  oUvc-clad  declivity  to  the 
old  castle.  I  n  the  centre  of  the  city 
is  an  interesting  group  of  ecdcsiaatical 
buildings.  The  eh.  of  St.  Martin  is 
called  the  Duamo,  although  not  a  cathe- 
dral, tliere  being  no  bishop  here.  It 
roa  rebuilt  in  the  13th  conty.,  but 
lany  parts  are  later.  The  {ai;adB  is 
early  all  of  the  I4lh  eenty.,  and  eon- 
lina  afinBrOBc-window  which  aboutiiis, 
s  W(ll  OS  the  doorways,  in  curioii'  do- 
iila  The  interior  ]8  much  modem 
>ed  tho  pillara  of  ScravLZza  marble 
re  of  the  16th  OLUty  Ihe  pulpil  is 
by   Stasia   Siaggi,  an  artut  of  great 
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merit  (see  Pisa,  Duomo),  by  whom 
there  are  also  many  sculptures  in  the 
choir.  The  Baptistery  contains  bronzes 
by  DonatellOy  and  scidptures  by  Sta^gi^ 
executed  about  1525.  The  font  is  an 
ancient  Boman  Tazza^  with  figures  of 
sea-gods.  That  of  St.  John,  on  the 
cover,  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
and  probably  the  bronze  statue  of 
Noah,  are  by  Donatello. 

The  ch.  of  SanV  Agostino  is  of  the 
Gothic  of  the  14th  centy. :  the  front 
is  rich,  but  unfinished.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  ancient  slab-tombs  j  the 
nave  is  quite  paved  with  them.  In 
the  first  chapel  to  the  rt.  on  entering 
is  a  good  picture,  the  best  at  Pietra 
Santa,  by  Taddeo  Zacchiaf  of  Lucca, 
dated  1519,  and  a  fine  altar  by  Staggi, 
or  his  school.  This  church,  and 
the  adjoining  monastery,  now  belong 
to  the  Fadri  Scolopi^  an  educational 
order.  The  Cctmpanile,  detached  from 
the  Duomo,  erected  in  1380,  and  the 
machicolated  Tovm  Sail,  which  forms 
one  side  of  the  square,  complete  the 
group  romid  the  Piazza. 

Mines  of  lead-silver  ores  and  quick- 
silver have  been  opened  near  Pietra 
Santa,  the  nearest  3,  the  farthest  6  m. 
off,  to  which,  including  a  visit  to  the 
quarries  of  Seravezza,  and  those  of 
Monte  Altissimo,  now  much  worked 
and  producing  a  very  fine  quality  of 
statuary  marble,  an  agreeable  exctir- 
sion  may  be  made,  by  an  excellent 
road  of  4  m.  to  the  latter  town. 

[Travellers  proceeding  to  the  Baths 
of  Lucca,  without  entering  Lucca,  may 
arrange  with  the  innkeeper  at  Pietra 
Santa,  who  will  undertake  to  convey 
them  there,  4^  posts  being  the  dis- 
tance charged  ;  horses  are  changed  at 
Maggiano:  from  thence  to  Muriauo 
7  m.,  where  the  Serchio  is  crossed,  and 
afterwards  by  the  ordinary  road  from 
Lucca  to  the  Bagni. 

Montramito.  Horses  are  generally 
changed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  La 
Chiesa,  which  is  climbed  by  a  long 
ascent  of  nearly  550  ft.,  from  whence 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  amd 
then  descend  into  a  weU-cultivated 
plain.    Ab(yte,  upon  H  beautiful  hiU, 


stood  the  castle  of  Montravanto,  the 
ancient  name  of  Montramito. 

On  the  rt.  is  the  village  and  castle  of 
Nozzano,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Countess  Matilda. 

McLssa  £osa,  or  Massa  Orossa;  a 
scattered  borgo,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  sur- 
mounted by  It  villa,  anciently  a  feudal 
castle. 

Cross  the  Serchio  at  S.  Pietro.  Here 
a  crossroad  branches  off  on  the  rt., 
which,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
vetturino  travellmg,  joins  the  highway 
from  Lucca  to  Pisa,  at  the  villAge  of 
Montuoio,  without  going  round  by 
Lucca.] 

2^  m.  from  Pietra  Santa  a  road 
to  the  1.  leads  to  Stiava,  a  villa  of 
the  ex-Duchess  of  Lucca. 

From  Pietra  Santa  the  rly.  crosses 
the  plain,  approaching  gradually  the 
sea-coast,  before  reaching — 

5  m,  Viareggio  Stat.  {Inn :  Albergo 
del  Commercio ;  very  fair) .  Of  late  years 
Viareggio  has  become  a  frequented 
bathing-place,  the  beach  being  one  of 
the  finest  on  the  Italian  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Pop.  8000.  It  has  no 
beauty  in  itself,  but  affords  a  glorious 
inland  view  of  the  mountains  of  Carrara 
and  the  Alpi  Apuani.  The  locality  is  • 
healthy,  without  malaria  fever  in  th& 
hottest  months  ;  so  much  so,  that  the 
Italian  government  has  established  here 
an  hospital,  Ospizio  Marino,  for  inva- 
lids affected  with  scroftdous  diseases 
and  glandular  affections  generally. 

5  m.  Torre  di  Lago  Stat.,  near  the 
marshy  flat  or  Lake  of  Massaciuccoli. 
Here  the  rly.  enters  the  plain  of  the 
Amo,  properly  speaking,  which  it 
crosses  for  about  10  m.  over  a  perfect 
flat  of  great  fertihty,  crossing  the 
river  Serchio  half  way.  On  approach- 
ing Pisa,  the  group  of  the  Baptistery, 
Cathedral,  and  Leaning  Tower  is 
passed  on  the  1.:  the  rly.,  running 
parallel  to  the  city  walls,  crosses  the 
Amo  below  the  Torre  Guelfa  and 
the  lower  bridge,  a  short  distance 
beyond  which  is  the  new  General 
Stat.,  near  the  Porta  Nuova. 
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11  m.  PISA  Stat.    Pop.  22,900. 

Inns :  The  Yittoria,  on  the  Lung'amo, 
kept  by  Pasquale  Piegaja,  who  has  liTed 
in  English  families,  is  an  excellent 
hotel,  very  clean,  with  great  attention 
and  civility.  The  H6tel  Peverada,  on 
the  I!,  or  sonny  side  of  the  Lung'amo, 
near  the  middle  bridge.  It  has  been 
enlarged  lately.  The  charges  the  same 
in  both  these  hotels.  There  are  tables- 
d'h6te  at  each.  H.  de  Londres,  kept 
by  Limozin,  near  the  rly.  stat.,  with  a 
good  garden,  in  a  quiet  situation,  all 
the  windows  looking  south — landlord 
and  landlady  speaking  English  fluently 
— house  very  handsomely  and  comfort- 
ably fitted  up,  more  so  than  most  hotels 
in  Italy  ;  travellers  taken  at  so  much  a 
day,  from  7  to  8  francs;  excellent 
table-d'h6te.  "  I  do  not  know  a  better 
place  for  ladies  or  invalids — the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  having  long  lived  in 
English  families."— J:  B.  P.  H.  della 
Minerva,  a  small  house  near  the  gate 
leading  to  the  stat.  The  Gran  Bre- 
tagna — at  the  W.  end  of  the  Lung'amo, 
and  near  the  English  church,  in  a 
quiet  situation,  with  a  fine  view  to- 
wards the  N. — is  very  good,  with  a 
table  -  d'hdte.  Albergo  dell*  Usero 
(Hussar),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Amo,  is  clean,  quiet,  and  with  more 
moderate  charges. 

JPhysicians  (English) :  Dr.  Lambe. 
Dr.  Qiisanovski,  a  Gterm^n  who  has 
long  practised  amongst  English  and 
Americans,  and  speaks  our  language. 

Protestant  Service  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England  every 
Sunday  at  11  in  a  new  chapel. 

Bookseller, — Nestri,  in  the  Borgo,  is 
the  principal  bookseller  in  Pisa. 

Artist  in  Alabaster  and  Photo- 
graphic Views  of  Pisa  and  of  the 
JFrescoes  in  the  Cam/po  Santo. — ^E.  Van 
Lint,  under  the  Hotel  Peverada,  on  the 
Lung'amo. 

Chrocer. — Gordon,  on  the  Lung'amo. 

Railways. — Pisa  is  on  the  Leopoldo 
railroad,  which  connects  Leghorn  with 
Plorence.  Trains  start  for  either  place 
4  times  a  day,  and  there  are  2  addi- 
tional short  trains  between  Pisa  and 
Leghorn :    the  time  occupied  by  the 


latter  about  80  min. ;  the  distance  12^ 
m.  B>ly.  also  to  Florence,  by  the  Maria 
Antonia  Une,  passing  by  Lucca,  Pescia, 
Monte  Gatini,  Pisto'ia,  and  Prato,  3 
times  a  day,  in  3^  hrs.,  perhaps  the 
most  agreeable  route. 

At  a  remote  period  Pisa  stood  near 
the  junction  of  the  Serchio  and  Amo ; 
but,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  deltas 
of  these  rivers,  they  now  flow  into  the 
sea  by  separate  channels.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Ai*no  stood  the  celebrated  Porto 
Pisano. 

The  climate  of  Pisa  is  remarkably 
mild  during  the  winter.  With  respect 
to  healthiness  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  quantity  of 
rain  which  annually  falls  here  much  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  Florence  on  the 
one  side,  or  of  Leghorn  on  the  other. 
The  water  of  the  Amo  is  not  considered 
salubrious,  and  that  of  the  wells  and 
springs  near  the  town  is  hardly  drink- 
able; and  the  frequent  epidemic  dis- 
eases which  prevailed  in  Pisa  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  its  then  general  insalu- 
brity, have  been,  and  with  much  proba- 
biU^,  ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water.  The  inconvenience  was  how- 
ever remedied  in  1613.  A  watercourse 
was  then  formed  from  the  Valle  di 
Asciano;  at  first  by  underground 
channels,  and  afterwards  by  an  aque- 
duct of  more  than  1000  arches,  and 
upwards  of  4  m.  in  length. 

Plan  for  visiting  the  principal  Sights  of 
Pisa  in  one  day^  and  in  topogra- 
phical order, 

Duomo  ;    Baptistery ;    Campanile ; 
Campo  Santo  ;  Hospital ;  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  Botanic  Garden ; 
Chs*  of  S.  Stefano  and  S.  Sisto ;  Chs. 
of  S.  Caterina,  S.  Francesco,  S.  Matteo, 
and  S.  Michele ;  Ponte  di  Mezzo ;  Chs. 
of  S.  Salvatore,  S.  Maria  della  Spina, 
and  S<  Paolo  ;  Ponte  a  Mare ;  Chs.  of  . 
S.  Nicolo  and  S.  Frediano ;  University ; 
Accademia  delle    Belle  Arti;    Lung' 
Amo  ;  Pal.  Lanfreducciy  Agostini,  and  • 
Lanfranchi. 

The  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  with  its  hap^ 
tistery,    campanile,    and    the    Campo 
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SantOy  are  as  interesting  a  group  of 
buildings  as  any  four  edifices  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  well  observed  that 
they  are  "fortunate  in  their  solitude, 
and  their  society."  They  group  well 
together  and  are  seen  to  advantage. 
Visitors  to  these  buildings  are  much 
pestered  by  persons  offering  their  ser- 
vices as  guides,  but  they  are  quite  use- 
less. A  small  fee  is  paid  to  the  door- 
keepers of  the  Baptistery,  Campanile, 
and  Campo  Santo :  \  a  franc  to  each 
of  these  will  be  sufficient,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  large  party. 

The  Cathedral  of  Pisa  owes  its  origin 
to  the  following  events : — Commercial 
enterprise  and  naval  achievements  had 
made  the  Pisans  affluent.  At  length, 
in  1063,  having  engaged  to  assist  the 
Normans  in  freeing  Sicily 'from  the 
Saracens,  the  Pisans  attacked  Palermo 
with  their  fleet,  broke  thQ  chain  which 
protected  the  harbour,  and  returned 
home  with  six  of  the  enemy's  largest 
ressels,  laden  with  rich  meVchanlie. 
Triumphant,  enriched,  and  devout,  they 
resolved  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  me- 
morial of  their  success  in  the  shape  of  a 
new  cathedral,  which  should  at  once  do 
honour  to  Q-od  and  their  country.  In 
the  year  1067  the  first  stone  of  the 
cathedral  was  laid,  and  the  building, 
when  completed,  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Gelasius  IL,  in  1118.  The 
name  of  the  architect,  as  is  testified 
by  his  epitaph  on  the  front  of  the 
building,  was  Busketus.  Whether  he 
was  a  Greek  or  an  Italian  has  been 
warmly  contested.  The  plan  of  the 
church  is  a  Latin  cross.  The  cruciform 
plan  of  this  and  similar  cathedrals  is 
their  principal  point  of  difference  from 
the  older  basilicas  in  imitation  of  which 
they  were  doubtless  built.  This  church 
consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles  on 
each  side  of  it,  transepts,  and  choir. 
The  bases  and  capitals  of  the  columns, 
its  cornices,  and  other  parts,  were 
fragments  of  antiquity  collected  from 
different  places,  and  here  with  great 
skill  brought  together  by  Buschetto. 
Its  length  from  the  inner  face  of  the 
wall  to  the  back  of  the  tribune  is 
311  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  and  four 


aisles  106  ft.  6  in.,  the  length  of  the 
transepts  237  ft.   4  in.      The  centre 
nave  is  41  ft.  wide,  and  has  24  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  red  granite  and 
different   marbles,  12    on    each    side, 
24  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  in 
diameter ;   each  shaft  is  a  single  block. 
The  height  of  the  columns,  capital  and 
base  included,  is  30  ft.  10  in.    Prom 
the  capitals  of  these  columns  arches 
spring,    and  over  them    is    another 
order   of  smaller  and  more  numerous 
ones,  which  form  an  upper  gallery  or 
triforium,  anciently  appropriated  to  fe- 
males.   An  architrave,  carried  along  the 
whole  flank  of  the  nave,  between  the 
arches  and  the  gallery,  reproduces  the 
long  horizontal  Une  of  the  Christian  ba- 
silicas, and  completes  the  ancient  charac- 
ter of  the  building.    The  four  aisles  have 
also  isolated  columns  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  but  smaller.  The  colonnades  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  are  continued  into  the 
transepts  of  the  same  dimensions  and 
s^le.     The  soffit  of  the  great  nave  and 
of  the  transepts  was  made  in  its  pre- 
sent form  after  the  fire :  it  is  of  wood, 
flat,  with  deep    panels  and  rosettes, 
carved  and  gilt ;  but  the  smaller  ones 
are  groined.    The  height  of  the  great 
nave  is  91  ft.,  that  of  the  transepts  about 
84  ft.,  and  that  of  the  aisles  35  ft.    In 
the  centre  are  four  massive  piers,  on 
which  rest  four  large  arches,  supporting 
an  elliptical  cupola.    The  pointed  arches 
under  the  cupola  were  introduced  after 
a  fire    which  destroyed    the    original 
dome,  and  damaged  the  whole  church. 
The  fire  took  place  on  the  16th  October, 
1596,  as  usual  from  the  carelessness  of 
plumbers  who  were  repairing  the  roof. 
The  church  is  Ughted  by  windows  above 
the  second  order  of  columns  of  the  nave. 
The  windows,  excepting  those  of  the 
clerestory,  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
some  ancient  and  of  bright  and  rich 
colours.  Some  portions  are  copied  from 
the  subjects  in  the  Campo  Santo.    The 
vaulting  of  the  eastern  apse  is  covered 
with  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground.    In  the 
centre  is  a  gigantic  figure  of  our  Lord ; 
the  Virgin  and    St.  John    on  either 
side.  These  mosaics,  by  Jacopo  Turrita 
and    others,  were    executed    between 
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1290  and  1320.  The  exterior  of  the 
edifice  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  marble 
platform  with  steps,  adding  greatly  to 
its  effect.  The  extreme  width  of  the 
western  front,  measured  above  the 
phnth  moulding,  is  116  ft.,  and  the 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  is  112  ft.  3  in.  The  facade 
has  five  stories.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  supported,  externally,  by  a  wall  de- 
corated with  columns,  and  arches  rest- 
ing on  their  capitals.  The  whole  of 
the  building  is  covered  with  lead.  The 
drum  of  the  cupola  is  ornamented  on 
the  outside  with  88  columns  con- 
nected by  arches,  over  which  are 
pediments  in  marble,  forming  a  species 
of  crown. 

"  The  Duomo  of  Pisa  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages ;  exhibiting  a  degree  of 
architectural  excellence  which  had  not 
been  approached  for  centuries,  and 
which,  if  it  evenuaUy  assisted  to  pro- 
duce a  general  improvement  in  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Italy,  re- 
mained for  long,  not  only  unrivalled, 
but  alone  in  its  superiorty.  The  fact 
is,  that  for  that  superiority  it  was  much 
more  indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  it  was  erected  than 
to  any  general  ameUoration  which  took 
place  at  the  time.  The  whole  effect 
of  the  interior  is  magnificent ;  but 
when  we  recollect  how  different  was 
the  style  of  the  contemporary  build- 
ings of  Italy,  our  respect  for  Busketus 
wUl  be  proportionally  increased." — 
G.  Knight. 

The  building  has  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  settlement.  Not  a  line 
of  it  is  straight ;  the  facade  over- 
hangs its  base  visibly ;  the  lower 
row  of  arches  had  subsided  at  the 
W.  end  3  feet  before  the  two  upper 
ones  were  superimposed.  It  is  curious 
also  that,  in  the  seven  arches  compo- 
sing the  basement  story  of  the  front, 
although  the  1st  and  7th,  the  2nd 
and  6th,  and  the  3rd  and  5th  are 
intended  to  correspond,  none  of  the 
pairs  do  so  in  fact,  there  being  a 
variation  of  about  2  inches  in  each  pair. 
The  facade  of  the  cathedral  has  recently 


undergone  a  thorough   and  very  ju- 
dicious restoration. 

The  original  bronze  doors  of  the 
Duomo  were  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire;  the  present  ones,  modelled  in 
1602  from  designs  given  by  Giovanni 
di  Bologna^  were  executed  by  the 
best  workmen  of  the  time,  Mocchi^ 
FrancaviUay  Tacca,  Mora^  Giovanni 
deV  Opera^  Susini,  and  Pagani,  The 
centre  doors  contain  in  8  compart- 
ments the  history  of  the  Virgin  from 
her  birth  to  her  glorification ;  the  rt, 
and  1.  doors,  in  6  each,  the  history  of  our 
Lord ;  and  each  compartment,  besides 
the  historical  representation,  has  a  de^ 
vice  or  emblem  allusive  to  it. 

In  the  south  transept,  called  the 
Crociera  di  San  Sanieri,  is  the  only 
bronze  door  which  escaped  the  fire.  It 
contains  24  compartments,  in  which  are 
represented  as  many  Gospel  histories, 
in  the  rudest  reUef,  and  most  primitive 
taste  and  workmanship.  * 

The  falling  of  the  roof  of  the  nave 
during  the  fire  damaged  or  destroyed 
many  of  the  ancient  works  of  art  which 
the  ch.  contained.  Amongst  these  was 
the  pulpit,  the  masterpiece  of  Gfiovanni 
Plsano.  Some  portions  (four  small 
statues  of  the  Evangelists)  were 
saved,  and  these  form  a  part  of  the 
present  one :  it  has  columns  of  por- 
phyry and  brocatello  standing  upon 
hons.  Near  the  door  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  fresco  attributed  to  Ber^ 
nardo  FaUoni.  They  are  curious  as 
showing  how  the  building  was  adorned 
before  the  fire.  The  design  of  the  12 
altars  in  the  nave  and  transepts  is 
attributed  to  Michael  Angela ;  the  exe- 
cution to  Staggi  of  Pietra  Santa.  The 
first  point  is  doubtful.  They  unite 
much  simpUcity  in  the  general  design 
to  the  greatest  variety  in  the  details. 
If  Michael  Angelo  gave  the  architectural 
elevations  (for  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  asked  to  do 
more),  all  the  filling  up  is  by  Staggi^ 
whose  fancy  and  delicacy  of  taste  are, 
in  this  style  of  art,  very  great. 

Other  works  of  Staggi  exist  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cathedral :  the  Altar 
of  San  BiagiOf  in  S.  transept,  in  a  beau- 
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tifiil  cinque-cento  style.  The  statue  of 
the  saint  is  by  Triholo^  who  began  work- 
ing here,  but  who  soon  ran  off,  being 
dissatisfied  with  his  pay. 

The  altar  of  Saints  Oamaliel^  NicO' 
demus,  and  Abibonf  whose  relics  were 
presented  by  the  "  pio  Goffredo"  to  the 
Pisans,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
their  services,  is  also  by  Staggi.  Most 
delicate  and  tasteful  are  the  arabesques 
and  foliage,  intermixed  with  masks, 
monsters,  as  neat  as  if  they  were  mo- 
delled in  wax,  and  yet  with  the  utmost 
purity. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento 
are  also  remains  of  the  work  of  Staggi. 
The  bas-relief  behind  the  altar  is  by  Fr. 
Mosca,  It  represents  Adam  and  Eve  : 
the  Serpent,  according  to  the  rabbinical 
tradition  so  miiversaUy  adopted  by  the 
Tuscan  artists,  has  the  head  of  a  female. 
The  altar  is  cased  in  chased  _work  of 
silver,  an  offering  of  Cosimo  III.  This 
is  covered  up,  but  will  be  shown  on  ap- 
plication by  the  sacristan.  The  silver 
figures  which  support  the  Tabernacle  are 
of  great  elegance,  and  seem  to  be  rising 
from  the  altar.  The  silver  of  the  altar, 
&c.,  is  said  to  have  cost  36,000  crowns. 
The  altar  was  twice  repurchased  by  the 
archbishop  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, first  for  18,000  crowns,  and  after- 
wards for  12,000. 

The  choir  and  tribune  are  the  parts 
which  suffered  least  from  the  fire,  and 
have  a  vast  variety  of  ornament.  The 
interior  of  the  cupola  is  painted  by 
JRiminaldi,  the  best  artist  of  the  more 
recent  Pisan  school.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  1630,  at  an  early  age.  By 
Beccafumi^  whose  works  are  rare  out 
of  his  native  city,  is  a  series  of  sub- 
jects including  Moses  teaching  the 
Tables  of  the  Law,  the  Death  of  Nathan 
and  Abiram,  and  the  four  EvangeUsts. 
Ohirlandaio^ 8  frescoes  in  the  choir  have 
been  much  restored.  The  intonaco  fell 
off  in  great  pieces,  and  this,  and  some 
of  the  other  damage  sustained  by  the 
Pisan  frescoes,  is  attributed  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  Ume.  The  groups 
of  angels  are  good  in  design. — Four 
figures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  SS.  John, 
Peter,    Catherine,    and    Margaret,  on 


either  side  of  the  archbishop's  throne 
and  dean's  stall,  are  in  his  best  style. 
In  front  of  the  Cantorie  or  musio 
galleries,  on  each  side  of  the  high 
altar,  have  been  placed  four  ancient 
and  two  modem  bas-reliefs :  the  first 
by  Frate  OttgUelmo  Agnelli^  a  pupil 
of  Nicolo  Pisano.  The  High  Altar, 
a  ponderous  but  gorgeous  pUe  of  rich 
marbles,  was  erected  in  1774 ;  but  the 
foundations  having  sunk  considerably 
on  one  side,  the  front  was  rebmlt  in 
1825.  This  settlement  of  the  high 
altar,  standing  so  close  to  the  cam- 
panile, seems  to  show  the  unstable  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  Above  is  the  figure  of 
our  Lord  on  the  cross,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna.  In  the  choir,  behind  the  high 
altar,  is  a  picture  by  Sodoma  of  the  Sa- 
crifice of  Isaac. '  On  one  side  is  a  colunm 
of  porphyry;  with  a  fanciful  capital,  by 
Staggi,  surmounted  by  a  porphyry  vase 
— flowers,  foliage,  angels,  pierced  and 
undercut  with  freedom  and  neatness. 
Opposite  to  it  is  a  corresponding  one 
by  Fogginif  with  a  bronze  statue  of  an 
angel.  It  is  said  that  the  two 
fluted  columns  in  white  marble  near 
the  angle  of  the  N.  nave*  and  tran- 
septs belonged  to  a  temple  or  pa- 
lace built  by  Hadrian,  and  that  the 
cathedral  was  erected  on  its  site. 
The  woodwork  of  the  stalls  of-  the 
choir,  vdth  their  rich  intarsiatura, 
is  amongst  the  best  specimens  of  this 
branch  of  art. 

Besides  these  paintings  there  are 
many  others  of  merit. — And.  del  SartOf 
St.  Agnes,  on  one  of  the  piers  between 
thenave  and  the  cupola.  On  the  opposite 
side,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  Pierino  del  Vaga.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Virgin,  dark  and  discoloured,  but 
fine.  The  Virgin,  St.  Bartholomew,  St. 
Jerome,  and  St.  Francis,  over  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  the  S. 
aisle.  Andrea  del  Sarto  died  whilst 
he  was  employed  upon  this  picture, 
which  was  finished  by  Sogliani.  — 
Cristoforo  Allori,  the  Virgin  in  Glory, 
surrounded  by  female  saints  and  holy 
women :  one  is  a  repetition,  or  nearly  so, 
of  his  celebrated  Judith  in  the  Pitti  pa- 
lace.— Venturi  Salimheni,  the  Celestial 
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Hierarchy. — 2x>mt,  six  large  paintings 
in  the  ntvle  of  Allori. — PastignanOy  a 
fine,  though  injured,  picture  of  the 
Triumph  of  the  Martyni. — Ggnaroli 
(1706-1772),  two  large  picturea  of  le- 
gendary histories. —  T "anni  ( 1 565- 16 10) , 
Angels  with  the  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar,  Doctors  of  the  Church  be- 
low. A  painting  called  the  Madonna 
delV  OrganOy  the  object  of  much  de- 
Totion,  is  kept  imder  lock  and  key, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  special 
permission.  It  is  a  Greek  painting, 
and  was  Tenerated  at  Pisa  before  the 
year  1224,  and  may  possibly  be  as  old 
as  the  first  foundation  of  the  present 
building.  In  the  rt.-hand  transept  is 
the  rich  chapel  of  St.  Banieri,  the  Pro- 
tector of  Pisa,  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Ugolino  da  Siena,  who  has  sculp- 
tured some  of  the  bas-reliefs.  The 
statues  of  the  Madonna  crowned,  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  Almighty,  are  by 
F,  Mosca;  the  mosaics  by  Qaddo 
Gaddi,  In  the  urn  of  serpentine, 
on  a  column  of  red  granite  near  the 
altar,  are  enclosed  the  bones  of  St. 
Banieri. 

The  Duomo  was  once  yeiy  rich  in 
sepulchral  monuments  ;  some  were 
destroyed  by  the  fire,  others  have  been 
removed  to  the  Campo  Santo,  Of  the 
more  ancient,  there  remains  that  of 
Abp.  Binuccini  (died  1582),  by  Tacca 
' — the  figure  of  our  Lord  is,  like  all 
TacccCs  works,  an  excellent  casting ; — 
and  of  Archbishop  Giuliano  de'  Medicis 
(died  1660). — Amongst  the  modem 
works,  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Francesco 
d'Elci,  erected  in  1742,  the  work  of 
Vacca  of  Carrara,  is  respectable. — The 
white  marble  vases  for  holy  water  are 
elegant.  Upon  one  is  a  group  of  the 
Yirgin  and  Child,  after  the  designs  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  executed  under 
his  inspection  by  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  large  bronze  lamp  suspended 
at  the  end  of  the  nave,  of  fine  work- 
manship, is  said  to  be  by  Tacca  or 
Vtcenzo  Possenti.  According  to  the 
well-known  story,  the  swinging  or  oscil- 
lation of  this  lamp  suggested  to  Galileo 
the  theory  of  the  pendulum. 

The    extraordinary    Campanile^    or 


bell-tower,    more    usually    called    the 
**  Leaning  Tower,"  was  begun  in  Aug. 
1174.     The  architects  were  Bonanno 
of  Pisa,  and  John  of  Innsbruck.     It 
is  celebrated  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  overhanging  the  perpendicular  up- 
wards of  13  ft.,  a  peculiarity  observable 
in  the  Asinelli  and  Garisenda  towers 
at  Bologna,  and  many  others  in  Italy, 
but  in  none  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
in  this.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  defect  has  arisen  from  an  imperfect 
foundation,  and  that  the  failure  exhi- 
bited itself  before  the  tower  had  been 
carried  to  one-half  of  its  height ;  be- 
cause, on  one  side  at  a  certain  deration, 
the  columns  are  higher  than  on  the 
other ;  thus  showing  an  endeavour  on 
the  part  of  the  builders  to  bring  back 
the  upper  part  to  as  vertical  a  direction 
as  was  practicable.    The  walls  too  are 
strengthened  with  iron  bars.    In  con- 
sequence, the  materials  adhere  firmlj 
together ;   and,  as  the  courses  of  stone 
cannot  slide  one  on  another,  the  tower 
does  not  fall,  because  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity still  remains  within  its  base.    The 
tower  is  cylindrical,  53  ft.  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  179  ft.  high.    It  con- 
sists of  eight  tiers  or  stories  of  columns, 
each  of  which  supports  semicircular 
arches,  the  whole  forming   as  many 
open  galleries  round  the  tower.    The 
eighth  story  was   added   by   Tomctso 
Pisano  about  1350. 

There  are  some  ornaments  in  the 
basement,  in  which  the  arches  are 
solid ;  mosaics,  and  a  few  sculptures 
of  the  14th  centy.  An  inscription  also 
has  been  added,  commemorating  experi- 
ments of  Galileo  made  here  on  the  fall 
of  bodies,  the  origin  of  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  gravitation  :  it  was  put  up  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Italian  Savans  at  Pisa  in  1839. 

The  ascent  of  the  campanile  is  by 
294  steps,  and  is  very  easy.  On  the 
summit  are  seven  bells,  so  arranged 
that  the  heavier  metal  is  on  the  side 
where  its  weight  counteracts  the  lean- 
ing of  the  building.  These  bells,  of 
which  the  largest  weighs  upwards  of 
12,000  lbs.,  are  remarkably  sonorous 
and  harmonious.    The  best  toned  is 
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called  the  Pasquarecda ;  it  was  this 
bell  which  was  tolled  when  criminals 
were  taken  to  execution.  It  was  cast 
in  1262,  and  is  ornamented  with  a 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  devices  of 
Pisa.  The  bell-founders  of  this  city 
enjoyed  great  reputation.  The  pano- 
rama from  the  summit  of  the  cam- 
panile is  interesting.  The  city  and 
the  surrounding  plain  are  seen  in  their 
full  extent, — the  Mediterranean,  Leg- 
horn with  its  lighthouse  and  ship- 
ping, the  hill  of  Monte  Nero  be- 
yond it,  studded  with  its  white  villas, 
and  the  island  of  Gorgona  in  the 
distant  horizon,  and,  in  fine  weather, 
even  that  of  Corsica.  In  other  direc- 
tions, the  fine  hills  of  the  Lucca  fron- 
tier, the  Pisan  group,  which  shut  out 
Pisa  from  Lucca,  and  which  is  only 
separated  from  the  Apennines  by  the 
gorge  of  Bipafratta,  through  which 
the  Serchio  flows  towards  the  sea.  At 
the  foot  of  these  hills  may  be  seen  the 
baths  of  San  Giuliano,  and  the  Certosa, 
and  further  N.  the  rugged  peaks  of  the 
Alpi  Apuani. 

•  The  Baptistery,  Diotisalvi  com- 
menced, in  1153,  the  baptistery  of 
Pisa,  but  did  not  complete  it.  It 
remained  unfinished  for  a  number  of 
years,  from  a  deficiency  of  funds.  At 
length  the  citizens  levied  a  rate  for 
the  purpose.  On  one  side  of  the  pilas- 
ters on  the  N.  side  is  an  inscription, 
stating  that  it  was  founded  in  1253 ;  and 
on  the  S.  side  another  in  the  character 
of  the  period,—"  A.D.  1278,  ^DIFI- 
CATA  PUIT  DE  NOVO ;"  and  this 
is  considered  as  indicating  that  the 
work  was  resumed  in  1278.  There  is- 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  date  of  a 
monument  of  an  operarius^  or  builder, 
within  the  fabric,  that  it  was  not  com- 
pleted before  the  14th  century ;  all 
which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
finials  and  ornaments  in  the  pointed 
■stvle,  which  appear  in  the  upper  parts 
of  this  building.  It  is  99  ft.  in  dia- 
meter within  the  walls,  which  are  8  ft. 
6  in.  thick.  The  covering  is  a  double 
brick  dome,  the  inner  one  conical,  the 
outer  hemispherical.  The  former  is  a 
frustum  of  a  pyramid  of  12  sides.    Its 


upper  extremity  forms  a  polygon,  hav- 
ing 12  marble  ribs  on  the  exterior, 
covered  by  a  small  paraboUc  cupola.  The 
outer  vault  terminates  above,  at  the  base 
of  the  small  cupola,  which  stands  like 
a  lantern  over  the  aperture.  From  the 
]&avement  the  height  of  the  cupola  is 
102  ft.  The  principal  entrance,  facing 
the  E.  and  the  Duomo,  is  by  a  decorated 
doorway,  from  the  sill  of  which  the 
general  pavement  is  sunk  three  steps 
round  the  building,  the  space  between 
the  steps  and  the  wall  having  been 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
persons  assembled  to  view  the  cere- 
mony of  baptism.  An  aisle  or  corridor 
is  continued  round  its  inner  circum- 
ference, being  formed  by  8  composite 
columns  with  varied  capitals,  and  4 
piers,  the  former  of  granite  irom.  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  on  which  rest  arches, 
which  support  an  upper  gallery ;  and 
above  these  arches  are  12  piers  built  of 
alternate  courses  of  white  and  black 
marble,  bearing  the  others  which  sup- 
port the  dome.  On  the  exterior  are 
two  orders  of  Corinthian  colmnns,  tlie 
lower  one  being  engaged  in  the  wall, 
as  pilasters,  which  support  semicircular 
arches.  In  the  upper  order  the  columns 
are  more  numerous,  inasmuch  as  each 
arch  below  has  two  columns  above  it. 
Over  every  two  arches  of  the  upper 
order  is  a  pointed  pediment  with  a 
bust  of  a  saint,  separated  by  a  pin- 
nacle from  the  adjoining  ones,  and 
above  the  pediments  a  horizontal  cor- 
nice encircles  the  building.  Above 
the  second  story  a  division  in  the  com- 
partments occurs,  which  embraces  three 
of  the  lower  arches;  the  separation 
being  effected  by  triangxdar  piers 
crowned  by  pinnacles.  Between  these 
piers  semicircular -headed  small  win- 
dows are  introduced,  over  each  of 
which  is  a  small  circular  window,  and 
thereover  sharp  pediments.  Above 
these  springs  the  convex  surface  of  the 
dome,  divided  by  12  truncated  ribs 
ornamented  with  crockets.  Between 
these  ribs  are  a  species  of  dormer  win- 
dows, one  between  every  two  ribs, 
ornamented  with  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted each  by  three  small  pointed 
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pediments.    The  total  height  is  about 
179  ft.     The  cupola  is  covered  with 
lead  and  tiles  on  the  sea  side  to  prc- 
Tent  corrosion.  The  repairs  which  were 
begun  in  1845  are  now  completed.    The 
principal  sculptures  of  the  exterior  are 
on  the  eastern  doorway.  They  represent 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
over  the  door,  siwmounted  by  three 
statues — of  the  Virgin,   the   Baptist, 
&c.    The  columns  are  all  elaborately 
worked.      The  30   Ghothic  pediments 
above  each  contain  imagery.    Within, 
the  pavement  before  the  altar  is   in 
mosaic  and  opus  Alexandrinum.   Other 
parts  of  the  pavement  are  formed  by 
slab-tombs,  with  figures  in  relief,   of 
the    14th   and    16th    centuries.      In 
the  centre  of  the  building  is  the  octa- 
gonal font,  about  14  ft.  in  diameter. 
At  the  alternate  sides  are  4  small  coni- 
cal basins,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  used  when  baptism  by  immer- 
sion was  practised.    The  lower  mould- 
ings of  the  font,  itself  of  white  mar- 
ble, are  of  brocatello.    The  ornamental 
rosettes  are  carved  in  the  marble,  and 
surrounded  with    mosaic-work.     The 
altar  and  the  enclosure  around  are  all 
decorated  in  the  same  style,  with  rosettes 
in  relief.    The  great  ornament,  however, 
of  this  building   is   the  pergamOy   or 
pulpit,  by  Nicolo  Pisano.    This  work, 
erected  in  1260,  was  so  much  prized, 
that  it  was  placed  under  the  special 
guardianship  of  the  law;  and  during 
the  holy  week  the  Podesta  was  bound 
to  send  one  of  his  officers,  with  a  proper 
guard,  to  preserve  it  from  injury.     It 
is  of  an  hexagonal  form,  resting  upon 
7  pDlars,  of  various  materials:  five  are 
of  .granite,  each  of  different  kinds — one 
of  brocatello,  and  one  of  Pisan  marble. 
These  columns  stand  alternately  on  the 
ground  and  upon  crouching  lions,  and 
the    central   pillar    upon     crouching 
human    figures,     griffins,    and    lions. 
The  arches  are  circular,  but  in  each  is 
a  G^othic  trefoil  j  figures  are  placed  in 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches,  and  the 
mouldings  are,  with  shght  variations, 
taken  from  Roman  architecture.     The 
bas-reliefs  upon  the  sides  are : — 1.  The 
Ifativitv.      2.  The  Adoration  of  the 


Magi,  perhaps  the  best  of  the  whole. 
3.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
or  Circumcision.  4.  The  Crucifixion. 
5.  The  Last  Judgment ;  a  very  exti-a- 
ordinary  production.  Underneath  are 
the  lines  recording  the  date  and  the 
name  of  the  artist.  The  sixth  side  is 
occupied  by  the  doorway.  There  are 
two  marble  desks ;  one  for  reading  the 
Gospel,  another  lower  down  for  the 
Epistle.  The  first,  projecting  from 
the  side  of  the  pulpit,  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  book,  and  supported  by  an  eagle ; 
the  second,  rising  from  the  staircase, 
rests  upon  a  bracket  column  of  bro- 
catello ;  the  seats  round  the  font,  in 
handsome  modem  intarsia-work,  were 
executed  by  a  Pisan  artist. 

The  Campo  Santo*  This  celebrated 
cemetery,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  every  similar  place  of  interment 
in  Italy,  was  founded  by  Archbishop 
Ubaldo  Lanfranchi  (1108-1178).  The 
prelate,  on  his  return  from  Palestine, 
whence  he  was  expelled  by  Saladin, 
found  some  compensation  for  his  defeat 
by  bringing  back  his  53  vessels  laden 
with  earth  fr^m  Mount  Calvary.  This 
earth  was  said  to  reduce  to  dust 
within  24  hours  bodies  buried  in 
it.  He  deposited  it  in  a  site  which 
he  purchased;  but  the  present  struc- 
ture, enclosing  it,  was  not  begun  until 
1278,  by  Criovanni  Pisano.  The  tracery 
of  the  arches  is  Gothic,  and  much 
speculation  was  at  one  time  occasioned 
by  supposing  that  it  was  coeval  with 
the  arcade ;  but  it  is  of  the  later  half 
of  the  15th  century,  having  been  com- 
pleted in  1463 ;  it  was  originally  in- 
tended to  have  closed  these  arches  with 
stained  glass.  Over  one  of  the  two 
entrances  is  a  tabernacle  in  marble, 
with  6  statues  by  Qiov.  Pisano.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building  within  are 
—length,  415  ft.  6  in. ;  width,  137  ft. 
10  in. ;  from  the  pavement  to  the  roof 
of  the  corridors,  46  ft. ;  width,  34  ft. 
6  in. 

The  collection  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments is  interesting.  The  greater 
number,  however,  do  not  belong  to 
the  Campo  Santo,  having  been  brought 
from  the  Duomo  and  other  churches 
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in  the  Fisan  territory.  The  Fisans 
began  collectmg  at  an  early  period,  not 
merely  for  curiosity,  but  for  use;  in- 
terring their  friends  in  the  sarcophagi 
of  pagan  times.  The  Campo  Santo 
was  already  a  museum  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  It 
owes  its  present  rich  collection  to  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Cavaliere  Lasi- 
nio,  who  was  appointed  Conseryatore 
of  the  edifice  which  he  rescued  from 
destruction,  and  illustrated  by  his  en- 
gravings. 

Of  the  sarcophagi  appropriated  by 
the  Fisans,  the  finest  in  point  of  work- 
manship, as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing as  a  monument  of  history,  is  that 
which  contains  the  body  of  the  Coun- 
tess Beatrice,  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Countess  Matilda.  It  stands  near  the 
middle  of  the  N.  corridor,  and  has  this 
inscription  beneath  it: — 

**  Qvamvis  peccatrix  sum  Domnavocata  Beatrix 
In  tumulo  muna  jaceo  qu»  Comitissa." 

A.D.  MLXZVZ. 

The  bas-reUef,  which  was  much 
studied  by  Nicola  Fisano,  represents 
FhsBdra  and  Hippolitus.  It  is  not  of 
a  more  ancient  date  than  the  age  of 
the  Antonines. 

Several  Boman  sarcophagi  are  nearly 
of  one  pattern,  the  front  covered 
with  a  curved  fluting ;  the  flutings 
closing  upon  a  tablet  in  the  centre, 
with  figures  at  the  angles.  They 
have  generally,  with  more  or  less 
alteration,  been  adapted  as  medieeval 
sepulchres:  sometimes  armorial  bear- 
ings are  inserted  in  the  ancient  wreaths 
or  tablets,  or  inscriptions  in  Gothic 
capitals  running  along  the  mouldings 
or  amidst  the  imagery.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  following : — Aldobrando 
del  Bondo  lies  in  a  sarcophagus,  on 
which  is  sculptured  Hercules  and 
Omphale.  That  borrowed  by  the  noble 
family  of  the  Forcari  displays  beautiful 
foUage  only.  Cupid  and  Fsyche  twice 
repeated,  river  gods,  and  Qtinymede, 
cover  the  marble  which  contained  the 
bones  of  Gallo  Ognelli,  a  magistrate 
of  the  republic.  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion  are  sculptured  on  the  sarco- 
phagus   which    once    contained    the 


bodies  of  Gherardo  del  Canfera,  Faula 
his  wife,  and  Francesco  their  son ;  whilst 
Beato  della  Face  rested  in  a  tomb  orna- 
mented by  a  Victory  or  Fame.  Some- 
times the  more  prominent  sculptures 
have  been  recut  or  altered  in  the  mid- 
dle ages :  one  example,  amongst  many, 
may  be  seen  in  a  tomb  bearing  the 
inscription,  **Biduinus  fecit."  There 
are  some  curious  specimens  of  the 
work  of  the  early  Christians :  thus 
the  type  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  fre- 
quently found  upon  them,  as  in  the 
frescoes  and  bas-reliefs  in  the  Koman 
catacombs. 

The  statue  erected  by  the  Fisans 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  originally 
placed  over  a  doorway  of  the  Duomo, 
surrounded  by  three  of  his  coim- 
cillors,  as  they  are  called,*  may  be 
seen  in  the  N.  corridor  in  toler- 
able state  of  preservation.  Another 
imperial  monument,  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII.,  or  of  Luxem- 
bourg (died  1312),  in  the  W.  corridor, 
by  IHno  da  Camiano,  contrasts  singu- 
hu'ly,  from  its  elaborateness,  with  the 
simplicity  of  that  of  the  Suabian 
Emperor.  Henry  was  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Fisans,  and  equally  the 
enemy  of  Florence.  The  Italians  main- 
tain that  he  died  a  natural  death  ;  the 
Germans,  that  a  Dominican  friar 
poisoned  him  in  administering  the 
Eucharist  at  Buonconvento. 

Numerous  reUcs  of  the  14th  centy. 
are  interesting.  The  sepulchre  of 
Count  Bonifazio  della  Gherardesca,  and 
his  fiEtmily,  is  amongst  the  most  worthy 
of  notice ;  it  is  near  to  that  of  Henry 
VII,,  and  was  removed  from  the 
church  of  San  Francesco ;  but  it  has 
lost  many  of  the  statues  which  adorned 
it  wh^re  it  originally  stood. 

A  statue  of  Hercules,  with  a  lioness 
at  his  feet  and  a  cub  in  his  hand, 
is  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Fisans  from 
the  ruins  of  Carthage.  It  is  square, 
and  exhibits  rather  a  peculiar  style. 
Other  authorities  ascribe  this  statue  to 
a  Fisan  artist  of  the  16th  centy. 

Two    inscriptions    inserted    in    the 
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walls,  containing  decrees  of  the  colony 
of  Pisa  in  memory  of  Lucius  and  Caius, 
the  sons  of  Augustus,  and  decreeing  a 
public  mourning  for  them,  are  interest- 
ing, as  illustrating  the  mimicipal  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  Empire.  Near  them 
ii  a  cenotaph,  discovered  in  1595,  in 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  and  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Lucius  Csesar,  but  on 
Ycry  doubtful  authority. 

A  Boman  bas-reUef  of  the  Lower 
Empire  was  supposed  by  popular  tra- 
dition to  represent  the  deUvery  of 
Migliarino,  a  village  near  Pisa,  &om 
ft  serpent  which  mfested  the  woods 
around.  The  people  consulted  Nino 
Orlandif  the  sculptor;  and  he,  by 
means  of  an  iron  cage  or  trap,  con- 
structed with  wonderM  art,  captured 
the  beast,  and  brought  him  into  the 
city.  The  cage  is,  in  fact,  the  usual 
Koman  plamtrum,  drawn  by  oxen ; 
but  the  load  is,  though  entirely  unlike 
ft  serpent,  yet  a  strange  nondescript, 
and  the  compartment  in  the  centre 
is  surrounded  by  four  semisaurian 
monsters. 

Some  valuable  fragments  irom.  the 
Buomo  and  its  adjoining  appendages 
are  here ;  e.  g.B.  triplet,  apparently  re- 
presenting theological  virtues,  part  of 
the  ancient  pulpit,  by  Nicolo  IHsano, 
The  outline  of  the  bodies  and  limbs  is 
seen  beneath  an  ample  drapery,  with 
graceful  effect.  Four  bas-reliera  firom 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  of  the  same 
pulpit  represent  prophets.  A  beautiM 
fragment  by  Giovanni  IHsano,  repre- 
senting the  Seven  Sciences,  small  female 
figures  in  alto-rilievo,  with  an  apostolic- 
looking  figure  with  scales  in  its  hand, 
on  the  base,  upon  which  thev  are 
sculptured.  A  colossal  statue  of  Pisa, 
holding  two  diminutive  babies  to  her 
breasts,  emblems  of  her  fertility;  it 
stands  upon  a  pedestal^  with  figures  of 
Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude,  and 
Justice,  and  eagles  allegorical  to  the 
Boman  origin  of  the  eity.  There  is 
Gh'ammary  with  a  child  on  each  knee 
sucking  her  breasts,  and  Philosophy, 
d  as  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences, 
tue  of  Justice  on  this  pedestal 
JPisano,   A  small  statue  of  St. 


Peter,  described  by  Yasari  as  in  his 
time  standing  upon  one  of  the  vases 
for  holy  water  in  the  baptistery. 
The  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  by 
Simualdo  Pisano,  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  present  more  gorgeous  one. 
Several  capitab,  dislodged  during  the 
repairs  of  the  Duomo  and  the  Cam- 
panile, enable  the  observer  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  original  style  of  these 
buildings.  An  altar-screen,  by  Tomaso 
Pisano,  shows  a  profusion  of  labour: 
the  Virgin  is  in  the  centre  compart- 
ment, six  saints  on  either  side.  It  is 
remarkable  for  simpUcity  united  to  a 
profusion  of  ornament. 

There  are  perhaps  300  other  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  here ;  but  we  can 
only  notice  a  few.  The  celebrated 
Bronze  Griffon,  which  stood  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  Duomo.  It  is  the  work 
of  Arabic  artists,  and  inscribed  with 
Oufic  characters,  but  once  supposed  to 
be  Egyptian  or  Etruscan.  Though 
Arabian,  it  is  not  Mahometan,  and 
it  is  most  probably  an  idol  or  a 
talisman  belonging  to  the  Druses,  or 
some  other  of  the  tribes  who  even 
stUl  secretly  reject  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran.  The  portion  of  the  chains  of 
the  port  of  Pisa  taken  by  the  Genoese 
in  1362,  and  by  them  given  to  the 
Florentines,  and  for  so  long  a  period 
suspended  over  the  doors  of  the  bap- 
tistery in  Florence  ;  they  were  restored 
to  the  Pisans  in  1848,  and  are  now 
hung  up  in  the  W.  corridor  over  the 
tomb  of  Henry  of  Luxembourg,  as  a 
"  pegno  e  segnacolo  di  un  era  novella," 
as  the  inscription  beneath  informs  us, 
as  well  as  those  which  hung  on  the 
Porta  Vacca  at  G«noa,  still  more  re- 
cently restored. 

The  Ambulatory  is  paved  with  slab 
tombs,  said  to  be  600  in  number,  of  the 
Pisan  families  who  had  the  right  of  in- 
terment here.  They  aj'e  mostly  in  low 
relief^  much  worn  by  the  feet  of  genera- 
tions who  have  trodden  them ;  and 
are  interesting  as  specimens  of  cos- 
tume of  different  classes  of  citizens, 
doctors,  knights,  merchants,  bishops, 
abbots.  The  dates  of  these  figures  are 
generally  between  1400  and  1500.    The 
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other  tombs  in  the  Campo  Santo  that 
may  be  particularised  as  fine  examples 
are — the  monument  of  Antonio  di  San 
Pietro,  a  celebrated  civilian,  1428;  of 
Bishop  Ricci,  1418 ;  and  of  Philip 
Desco,  the  urn  of  the  finest  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  the  school  of  B. 
da  Settignano,  or  KosseUini.  Burials 
rarely  take  place  now  in  the  Campo 
Santo. 

Amongst  the  more  modem  monu- 
ments the  following  are  deserving  of 
notice :  —  To  Vaoca  Berlinghieri,  a 
distinguished  surgeon  of  Pisa,  with 
a  bas-relief  from  the  history  of 
Tobias,  by  Thorwaldsen,  to  the  1. 
of  one  of  the  entrances. "  The  monu- 
ments of  Pignotti,  the  historian  of 
Tuscany ;  oi  Algarotti,  erected  by 
Frederick  the  Great  ;  of  Francesco 
Brunacci,  by  Bartolini,  raised  by  his 
widow,  who  is  represented  as  an  "»»- 
consolabile."  In  this  corridor  have 
been  placed  recently  statues  of  Nicolo 
Pisano  by  Solomi  (1853),  and  of 
Leonardo  Fibonacci  by  Faganucci 
(1863).  Near  the  monument  of 
Henry  of  Luxembourg  has  been  placed 
a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  citizens 
of  Pisa  who  were  killed  during  the 
Lombard  campaign  in  1848,  bearing 
the  expressive  inscription  : — "  Anda- 
rono  alia  G-uerra  da  Pisa,  morirono  per 
r  Italia,"  followed  by  the  names  of  the 
deceased,  amongst  whom  was  Professor 
Pilla,  the  eminent  geologist,  killed  at 
Curtatone. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
frescoes  on  the  walls ;  but,  owing  to  the 
space  which  even  this  will  occupy,  we 
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must  refer  the  visitor  to  Kugler's  Hand- 
book and  Cavalcaselle's  History  of 
Italian  Painting  for  a  more  detailed 
description. 

About  the  time  when  the  structure 
was  completed  Qiotto  had  just  finished 
a  painting  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
stigmata  from  which  he  acquired  great 
credit.  It  was  placed  in  the  church  oi 
St.  Francis,  which  then  was  one  of  the 
most  favourite  places  of  devotion  in 
Pisa ;  and  the  citizens,  httle  as  they 
loved  Florence,  yet  did  not  reject  the 
advantage  which  they  could  derive  from 
the  skill  of  a  citizen  of  the  rival  city. 
He  began  his  works  with  six  paintings 
from  the  Idstory  of  Job,  forming  the 
commencement  of  this  interesting  series 
of  early  fresco-paintings. 

It  is  but  recently  that  travellers 
have  described  the  paintings  of  the 
Campo  Santo  otherwise  than  in  terms 
of  dispraise :  and  until  Lasinio  called 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
the  preservation  of  these  valuable 
works  of  early  art,  they  were  not 
merely  neglected,  but  exposed  to  inten- 
tional injury.  Some  of  the  paintings 
of  Giotto  were  destroyed,  to  make 
room  for  the  tasteless  monument  of  Al- 
garotti. All  are  more  or  less  spoiled  by 
damp.  Damp  sea-air,  damp  walls,  and 
an  "  intonaco"  or  plaster,  which,  pro- 
bably from  the  nature  of  the  lime  em- 
ployed, appears  to  have  been  peculiarly 
absorbent  of  humidity,  have  all  contri- 
buted to  the  decay.  Hence  the  colours 
are  generally  faded  ;  some  of  the  paint- 
ings have  almost  entirely  scaled  off' 
from  the  waU,  and  others  in  large  por- 
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tions.  When  the  "  intoitaco  "  has  heen 
thus  removed,  the  design  is  often  seen 
drawn  upon  the  wall  in  a  red  outline. 

The  subjects  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  series  are  found  in  that  yersion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  which  was  read  in 
the  monastic  paraphrases.  The  rest 
are  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

We  shall  describe  the  paintings  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  although 
not  strictly  that  in  which  they  were 
executed:  it  is  that  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Lassinio  in  his  great  work 
on  the  Campo  Santo  (Pitture  a  Fresco 
del  Campo  Santo  di  Pisa,  fol.  1812)  ; 
their  positions  are  marked  by  figures 
in  a  (  ),  and  correspond  to  the  Nos.  on 
the  annexed  plan.* 

With  few  exceptions,  they  are  in  two 
ranges,  one  above  and  the  other  below. 

Of  the  first  series  (on  the  eastern 
wall)  the  authorship  is  much  contested, 
some  attributing  the  paintings  to  Buf- 
falnuicco,  and  others  to  Antonio  VUe, 
about  1339.  The  two  first,  however, 
appear  to  belong  vrith  certainty  to 
the  former. 

The  Sesurrection,  the  Apparition  of 
Chritt  to  the  Apogtlesy  and  the  Ontci- 
fixion  (1)  ;  retouched.  These  subjects 
are  amongst  the  most  doubtftd  of  the 
series ;  they  are  near  the  SJB.  comer 
of  the  Campo  Santo. 

We  now  pass  to  the  series  by  Andrea 
Orgagnay  near  the  angle  of  the  S. 
corridor,  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
including  2%«  Triumph  of  Deaths  The 
Last  Judgment^  and  The  Infernal  jBe- 
gione. 

The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are 
represented  by  the  same  artist  in  the 
Strozzi  Chapel   in  Santa  Maria  Ko- 

*  Since  Lassinio's  publication,  tbe  anthorahip 
of  tbe  frescoes  in  the  Campo  Santo  bas  been 
considerably  modified,  founded  on  tbe  disco- 
very of  contemporary  documents.  Several  of 
thoe  changes  have  been  adopted  in  the  text. 
For  farther  details  the  reader  can  consnlt  *The 
History  of  Fainting  in  Italy/  by  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  London,  1864.  Photographs  giv- 
ing an  exact  reprenentation  of  them  n  they 
now  exist  have  been  made  by  Van  Lint,  at 

hose  shup  on  the  Lnng'amo  they  can  be  pro- 


Telia;  but  there  are  many  differences 
in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment  of  the  details.  1.  The  Last 
Judgment  (2)  is  wholly  by  Andrea^  well 
preserved,  and  full  of  strong  and 
strange  expression.  The  two  great 
masses  of  the  blessed  uid  the  con- 
demned are  divided  by  the  ministering 
archangels.  In  both  are  seen  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  several  ranks  and 
orders  of  men, — the  first  receiving  the 
invitation  to  join  the  Lord  vnth  joy, 
the  latter  listening  to  their  oondemna- 
tion  with  horror,  shame,  and  despair. 
There  are  here  some  touches  of  the 
satirical  spirit  observable  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella:  kings,  queens,  and 
monks  are  amongst  the  damned ;  and 
a  Franciscan  fnar,  who  had  risen, 
amongst  the  good,  is  stopped  by  the 
archangel,  and  carried  to  the  other 
side;  and  one,  in  the  ahUo  civile  of 
Florence,  who  has  risen  on  the  side  of 
the  condemned,  is  led  to  the  side  of  the 
blessed.  The  angels  dividing  the  two 
companies  are  good.  St.  Michael,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  cross  on  his  cuirass,  is 
one  of  the  three  archangels  executing 
Tengeance.  King  Solomon  is  represented 
as  rising  exactly  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  and  apparently  uncertain  as 
to  where  he  should  place  himself.  An 
archangel  in  the  centre  holds  the  sen- 
tences "  Come  j^  blessed"  and  "  De- 
part, from  me  "  m  either  hand ;  beneath 
are  the  angels  sounding  the  trumpets  ; 
and  in  firont  a  third,  clothed  in  a 
long  garment,  and  half  concealing  his 
countenance.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  figure  represents  the  guardian 
angel  grieving  at  the  loss  of  so  many 
who  had  been  committed  to  his  charge. 
Higher  stiU  are  the  Twelre  Apostles. 

The  Inferno  (3). — This  was  executed, 
according  to  Vasari,  by  Bernardo 
after  the  designs  of  Andrea ;  and  the 
lower  portions  having  scaled  off,  they 
were  repainted  by  Solazzano  in  1530. 

The  Triumph  of  Deaths  by  Andrea 
Orgagnai^), — ^This  has  been  considered 
as  one  undivided  composition ;  but  it 
seems  rather  a  series  of  allegories  bear- 
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ing  upon  the  theme  of  the  destiny  of 
mankind ;  quaint  and  almost  uncouth. 
The  subject  on  the  I.  of  the  spectator 
-nras  suggested  by  the  once  popular  le- 
gend of  the  three  kings,  who,  hunting 
in  a  forest,  were  conducted  to  three 
open  tombs,  in  which  they  beheld  the 
ghastly  corpses  from,  which  they  were 
to  receive  the  warning  calling  them  to 
repentance.  Orgagna  has  represented 
the  bodies  in  thi^  stages  of  decay; 
and  the  three  leaders  of  the  proud 
cavalcade  equally  display  three  grada- 
tions of  sentiment — ^Ugnt  unconcern, 
earnest  reflection,  and  contemptuous 
disgust.  It  is  said  by  Yaaari  that  the 
second  is  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  v.,  or  the  Bavarian;  and  the 
third  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola, 
the  Signore  of  Pisa.  In  the  second 
great  compartment  on  the  rt.,  the  De- 
stroying Angel,  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  bat's  wings,  is  about  to  level  with 
a  scythe  a  joyous  party  of  youths 
and  damsels,  exhibiting  wnat  we  may 
suppose  the  cream  of  Florentine  fashion. 
On  the  other  side  are  the  wretched, 
the  blind  and  maimed,  the  diseased, 
imploring  Death,  but  in  vain,  to  relieve 
them  firom  their  miseries  in  these  verses, 
inscribed  beneath  them : — 

"  Da  che  prosperitade  ci  ha  lasciatl : 
O  morte,  medicina  d'  ogni  pens, 
Dehl  vieni  a  dame  ormai  1'  altima  eena." 

The  man  holding  a  falcon  is  supposed 
to  be  Castruccio,  the  Lord  of  Lucca, 
and  the  female  near  him  Dealta,  the 
wife  of  Filippo  Tedici,  who  betrayed 
Pistoia  to  Castruccio  in  1322  (see  p. 
57).  Below  are  those  whom  Death 
has  smitten, — the  rich  and  powerful, 
knights,  sovereigns,  and  prelates,  old 
and  young;  the  departing  souls,  re- 
presented as  new-bom  babes,  seized  by 
angels  or  demons  aa  they  issue  with 
the  last  breath  of  the  departed.  In 
one  of  these  Orgagna  has  effectively  de- 
picted the  horror  of  the  soul  at  finding 
itself  in  the  grasp  of  a  demon.  The 
sky  above  is  filled  with  angels  and 
demons  bearing  off  the  souls  to  bUss 
or  punishment :  the  group  of  an  angel 
and  a  demon,  pulling  an  unfortunate 
fat  friar  by  the  legs  and  arms,  to  obtain 


Eosseasion  of  him,  shows  with  what 
berty  artists  were  allowed  to  deal 
with  the  religious  orders  in  the  14th 
century.  In  other  parts  the  demons  are 
bearing  off  their  prey  to  a  volcano,  pro- 
bably Mount  Etna,  which,  according 
to  the  legends,  was  considered  as  the 
entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  In 
the  last  portion,  to  the  rt.  of  the  pic- 
ture, is  a  subject  which  has  no  appa- 
rent connection  with  the  rest,  unless  it 
be  supposed  to  designate  the  blessing 
attendant  on  retirement  from  the  world. 
It  represents  aged  recluses,  one  tending 
his  goat,  and  another  gathering  fruit. 
Yasari  bestows  high  praise  on  these 
figures. 

The  Saints  of  the  Desert,  by  Pietro 
Laurati  (4<) .  — This  compartment  is  filled 
with  groups  representing  the  labours 
and  conversation  of  these  anchorites, 
as  well  as  their  temptations.  One  is 
lodged  in  a  tree ;  another  recluse  is 
receiving  food  through  the  window  of 
the  cell  in  which  he  is  immured ;  some 
busily  employed  in  basket  -  making. 
Sturdy  demons  are  assaulting  and 
scourging  St.  Anthony.  Panutius  is 
resisting  the  temptation  of  a  fair  fiend, 
by  putting  his  hands  into  the  flame. 
St.  Hilarion  expelling  the  dragon  which 
infested  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia; 
Hilarion  advances  in  calm  confidence, 
whilst  his  companion  is  about  to  retreat 
in  terror.  The  groups  are  jotted  over 
the  wall,  as  in  a  Chinese  paper-hanging. 
Svmone  Memmi  (died  1344),  the 
painter  of  Laura  and  friend  of  Petrarch 
(see  Flobence,  Sta,  Maria  Novella)^ 
when  first  called  to  assist  in  adorning 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  began  near 
thtf  easternmost  entrance  by  the — 1. 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  gv&b  the  door. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  movement  of  the 
angels  and  the  solemn  modesty  of  the 
principal  figure ;  and  the  picture  is  still 
in  good  preservation,  and  tolerably  fr«e 
from  restorations.  Then^eries  next  this 
illustrates  the  life  of  St.  Kanieri,  who 
was  held  in  great  veneration  in  Pisa,  his 
native  town.  They  are  painted  in  six 
compartments — the  three  uppermost, 
attributed  by  Vasari  to  Memmi^  appear 
from  a  contemporary  document  to  have 
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been  executed  bj  Andrea  da  lirenze  in 
1377,  the  others  by  Antonio  Venixiano^ 
vho  continued  them  in  1386. 

SL  Manieri's  Call  (5)  — the  first 
in  the  series — represents  the  saint's 
sudden  call  from  a  life  of  worldly 
vanity.  He  is  represented  as  leaving 
off  playing  upon  the  cembalo^  while  the 
gay  assemblage  of  damsels  are  still 
dancing.  The  graceful  female  figiu«s 
are  evidently  portraits  ;  they  accurately 
represent  the  costume  of  the  age,  ana, 
with  the  surrounding  architecture,  bring 
the  scenes  of  the  Decameron  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator.  The  moment 
chosen  is  when  one  of  the  damsels  ad- 
dresses Banieri  with  the  words,  "  Wilt 
thou  not  follow  this  angel  ?"  pointing 
to  Fra'  Alberto  Leccapecore,  a  man.  of 
holy  life,  who  was  then  passing  along 
the  way.  Banieri  obeys  tlie  word,  and 
follows  Alberto  to  the  church  of  St. 
Vitus ;  and  here  several  passages  are 
again  accumulated,  amongst  others  the 
restoration  of  his  sight,  which  he  had 
lost  by  weeping  for  his  sins.  The 
greater  portion  has  been  retouched. 

8t.  Manieri  embarks  upon  a  Galleon 
for  ike  Holy  Land  (6). — It  is  not 
easy,  however,  to  make  out  what  is  the 
subject  of  this  picture.  It  seems  to  be 
St.  Banieri  returning  in  a  Fisan  vessel, 
bringing  the  relics  of  some  saint.    And 

St.  Banieri  as  a  Pilgrim  (7). — Three 
subjects  are  united  in  the  next  paint- 
ing. In  the  centre,  Banieri  receives 
the  schiavina,  or  robe  of  a  hermit,  the 
single  garment  which  he  wore.  The 
Tirgin  enthroned,  the  crescent  moon 
beneath  her  feet,  a  star  upon  her  rt. 
shoulder  (the  first  of  these  symbols 
being  an  emblem  of  the  immaculate 
conception),  recdves  his  vow.  This 
portion  is  much  damaged.  Two  grace- 
mi  female  saints  have  fortunat>ely  nearly 
escaped  injury. 

3.  The  Demon  disturhing  him  in  the 
Chotr,  and  retreating  discomfited,  clos- 
ing his  ears ;  and  RanierVs  Distribution 
of  Alms  after  his  return  from  Palestine.  | 

The  8amt*8  Departure  from  the  Holy  \ 
Land  (7)  and  Betum  to  Pisa  (it  has 
nearly  perished)  ;  and  the  legend  of  St. 
Banieri  rendering  visible  to  the  Fraudu- 


lent  Innkeeper  the  demon,  in  the  shape 
of  a  winged  monster,  sitting  upon  the 
cask  of  wine.  The  delinquent  was  wont 
to  dilute  the  noble  liquor  which  he  sold, 
and  St.  Banieri  first  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  deny  the  fact,  by  pouring  some 
of  tlie  article  into  the  fold  of  liis  schia- 
vina,  when  the  wine  passed  tlurough 
and  the  water  remained  behind. 

The  Death  and  Funeral  of  Sf» 
Sanieri  (H). — This  is  in  two  compart- 
ments, and  is  exceedingly  damaged. 

Lastly,  The  Miracles  of  St.  Manieriy 
worked  after  hit  Death  (9),  almost 
wholly  gone ;  the  chief  and  best  figure 
was  that  of  the  mother  invoking  the 
saint  on  behalf  of  her  dying  child. 

Six  compartments  were  painted  by 
Spinello  Aretino ;  the  three  lower  are 
entirely  effaced.  These  were  considered 
by  Vasari,  who  saw  them  in  a  more 
perfect  state  (though  even  in  his  time 
they  were  not  free  from  injury),  as 
the  best  specimens  of  the  colouring 
and  design  of  this  artist. 

The  three  which  remain  are  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St,  Fphesus  and  St^ 
Fotitus, 

1.  The  first  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments,— the  saint  before  the  Pre- 
fect of  Sardinia,  much  injured;  and  the 
apparition  of  our  Lord  commanding 
St.  Ephesus  to  desist  from  persecuting 
the  Cludstians. 

St.  Fphesus  fighting  against  the 
Pagans  in  Sardinia  (10). — Thifl,  like 
the  preceding,  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, and  is  unfortunately  also 
much  injured.  Here  is  represented 
the  second  apparition  of  our  Lord  to 
the  saint :  a  winged  horseman,  with  a 
cross  on  his  breast,  is  presenting  to 
him  a  spear,  or  long  staff.  The  same 
figure  is  afterwards  seen  engaged  in 
the  battle ;  St.  Ephesus  is  kneeling  to 
this  figure.  The  circumstance  of  this 
event  taking  place  in  an  island  is  repre- ' 
sented  by  the  sea  winding  at  the  bottom. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Fphesus  (12). — In 
the  centre  ifi  a  strange  and  unpleasing 
representation  of  the  saint  in  the  fiery 
furnace.  The  most  commendable  part 
of  the  design  is   the  consternation  of 
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the  bystanders  at  tlie  flames  coining 
out  against  tliemseWes. 

Of  the  paintings  executed  by  Fran- 
cesco da  Volterra  in  1371,  and  until 
lately  supposed  to  have  been  by  Qiotto 
at  the  end  of  the  13th  centy.,  which 
comprehended  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  life  of  Job,  three  remain  in  part. 

The  first  of  the  three  forming  the 
upper  series,  the  subject  of  which  is  Job 
feeding  the  poor,  and  feasting  with  his 
friends,  has  several  outlines  and  heads 
which  remain,  and  are  very  graceful. 

The   Temptation  of  Job   (13).— As 
usualin  compositions  of  this  date,  a  series 
of  subjects  is  included  in  one  painting. 
The  first  portion  shows  the  tempting 
demon  pleading  before  the  Almighty,  i 
Beneath,  faintly  indicated,  is  a  wide  j 
perspective  of  the  sea,  with  islands.  I 
The  centre  is  formed  by  the  invasion  i 
of  the  Sabeans,  the  bat-winged  demon 
soaring  above,  and  bearing  the  aveng- 
ing sword.     The  whole  is   much  in- 
jured ;  and  the  third  passage  in  this 
compartment  is,  in  particular,  so  much 
defaced,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out 
the  subject.    It  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented the   destruction  of  the  house 
where  the  sons  of  Job  were  feasting. 

Job  visited  by  his  Friends  (14). — Two 
subjects  are  included  in  this  picture : 
the  conversation  of  Job  with  his  friends, 
and  the  friends  of  Job  receiving  their 
rebuke  from  the  Lord.  "  It  is  singi!lar 
that  Elihu  is  absent  from  the  whole 
-composition." — JB.  The  background  is 
formed  almost  entirely  of  architecture. 
To  the  rt.  of  Algarotti's  monument 
there  still  remains  the  figure  of  Job 
receiving  in  prayer  the  news  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

At  the  W.  extremity  of  the  N.  wall 
(15,  16,  17,  18)  are  four  remarkable 
subjects,  histories  from  the  Genesis,  by 
JPietro  di  Fuccio,  called  Fietro  da  Or- 
vieto,  and  not  by  Buffalmacco  as  stated 
by  Vasari.* 

The  Universe  (15) .-  A  curious  allego- 
rical representation  of  the  Creation,  re- 
presenting our  Lord  holding  the  sphere 
of  the.  universe,  delineated  according 
to  the  cosmology  of  the  middle  ages : 
.the  earth  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 


the  elementaiy  and  planetary  spheres, 
the  empyrean  and  other  heavens,  and 
the  celestial  hierarchies,  the  names  in 
Gothic  characters.  The  same  idea  is 
adopted  in  the  fine  paintine  by  Luini 
in  the  Litta  palace  at  Milan.  In 
the  lower  comers  are  the  two  great 
doctors,  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  A  short  descriptive  and  de- 
votional poem  is  inscribed  below. 

The  Creation  (16). — The  creation  of 
man  and  of  woman;  the  temptation;  the 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  and  the  state 
of  labour  subsequent  and  consequent. 

The  Death  of  Abel  (17).— The  two 
sacrifices,  the  death  of  Abel,  and  Gain 
killed,  according  to  the  tradition,  in  a 
thicket,  by  Lamech's  servant,  who  is 
killed  by  his  master. 

Noahand  the  Deluge  (]  8).— Thebuild- 
ing  of  the  ark,  the  return  of  the  dove, 
and  the  sacrifice  after  the  deluge.  The 
curiosity  of  the  females,  leaning  upon 
the  open  timbers  of  the  ark  and  con- 
templating the  work,  is  rendered  with 
nature  and  simplicity. 

These  frescoes  are  surrounded  by 
elegant  borders  in  which  is  introduced 
the  portrait  (according  to  Yasari)  of 
Bufialmacco.  It  is  in  that  which  divides 
the  Abel  and  Cain  from  the  Deluge. 

The  Series  of  Biblical  Histories^  by 
Fietro  di  Orvietoy  was  continued  by 
Benozzo  Qozzoli,  They  are  the  finest, 
and  also  by  £fir  the  nfost  extensive, 
occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  N» 
wall ;  Vasari  calls  the  work  "opera  terri- 
biUssima  e  da  matter  paura  a  una  legione 
di  pittori;"  and  they  employed  the 
painter  16  years,  from  1469  to  1485. 
We  begin  in  the  lower  range  with — 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Vine^  and  the 
Drunkenness  of  Noah  (20). — One  good 
group  consists  of  a  female  receiving  a 
heavy  basket  of  grapes  from  the  gatherer 
of  the  fruit,  standing  on  a  ladder  above. 
In  thert.-hand  comer  is  the  well-known 
figure  of  a  female  pretending  to  cover 
her  face  with  her  hand,  but  slily  peeping 
through  her  fingers,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  common  saying  at  Pisa, "  Come 
la  Verffognosa  del  Campo  Santo** 

The  Curse  of  Cham  (21).— The  prin- 
cipal group  consists  of  the  patriarch, 
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his  wife,  and  the  object  of  the  male- 
diction. 

The  Building  o/  the  Tower  of  Babel 
(22). — The  architecture  and  costume 
show  Florence  in  Gozzoli's  time.  It 
contains  several  portraits.  In  one 
group  are  seen  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
Pater  Patriie,  his  son  Fietro,  and  his 
grandsons  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano.  Po- 
htian  is  represented  (wearing  a  heretta), 
and  seyeral  other  eminent  personages 
of  the  period. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (19). 
—  This  picture,  oyer  the  door  of 
the  <*Capella  del  Tutti  Santi,"  in  the 
N.  corridor,  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  specimen  piece  which  Benozzo  pro- 
duced when  first  engaged  by  the  Pisans 
to  undertake  this  work }  but  this  tradi- 
tion is  now  discredited.  A  numerous 
cayalcade  is  seen  following  the  three 
kings,  amongst  which  may  be  dis* 
covered  the  supposed  portrait  of  Be- 
nozzo, a  young  man  with  a  cap  or 
hood  on  his  head,  the  last  figure  on 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  painting. 

Four  Histories  of  Abraham  (22). 

Abraham  and  Lot  in  JEgypt. — A 
crowded  and  rich  composition,  in  which 
the  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  repre- 
sented, from  the  first  strife  between 
their  herdsmen  and  the  going  forth  of 
Abraham. 

Abraham  victorious.  —  The  scene 
is  in  the  same  rich  and  formal  land- 
scape. The  two  principal  subjects  are 
— tne  rescue  of  hoi  by  Abraham,  and 
the  offering  of  bread  and  wine  by  Mel- 
chisedec,  which  occupy  the  rt.  and  the 
1.  of  the  picture.  The  battle  group  is 
executed  with  spirit. 

Abraiham  and  Hagar.  —  This  pic- 
tare  consists  of  many  spririted  groups, 
but  they  appear  disproportioned  with 
respect  to  each  other.  It  is  also  much 
damaged  in  parts.  In  the  portion  re- 
presenting Hagar  as  given  up  to  Sarah 
the  artist  has  introduced  a  portion  of  a 
city,  with  a  fine  group  in  the  dress  of  his 
time,  evidently  portraits,  though  now 
unknown.  A  remarkable  group  is  that 
of  Sarah  chastising  Hagar,  who  is  after- 
wards seen  at  a  distance  in  the  desert, 
accosted  by  the  angcL  The  whole  scene 


is  alive  with  birds  and  beasts,  oddly 
disposed  among  the  figures. 

Abraham  and  the  Worshippers  of 
Belus. — Tliis  subject  is  taken  from  the 
Rabbinical  traditions  so  widely  adopted 
in  the  middle  ages.  One  passage  re- 
presents  Abraham  as  rescued  from  the 
fiery  pile  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
for  refusing  to  worship  the  idol  of 
Belus,  wliilst  Nachor  his  brother,  who 
complied,  is  consumed.  In  the  back- 
ground are  persons  struggling  and  fight- 
ing, supposed  to  be  allegorical  of  the 
crimes  produced  by  bad  government. 

Destruction  of  Sodom^  and  Escape  of 
Lot  (23). — Lot  and  his  family  are  seen 
upon  a  projecting  clifi*,  by  which  they 
are  brought  nearer  to  the  spectator 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  condemned 
city,  who  fill  the  remainder  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  whose  prevailing  feeling  seems 
that  of  utter  despair. 

Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (24). — ^This  event 
is  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the 
picture,  which  includes  many  other  pas- 
sages. Quite  in  front  is  a  very  natural 
group  of  the  preparation  for  the 
journey.  The  composition  is  divided 
in  the  most  formal  manner  by  a  round- 
topped  tree  exactly  in  the  centre.  The 
rt.-hand  side  of  the  picture  is  crowded 
with  groups — the  strife  of  Isaae  and 
Ishmael,  the  sending  forth  of  Hagar, 
the  appearance  of  the  angel  to  her  in 
the  desert,  and  the  preparation  for  the 
journey  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  As  in 
some  of  the  preceding  paintings,  Be^ 
nozzo  has  introduced  a  rich  edifice. 

TTie  Marriage  ofltaac  and  Bebehah 
(26). — On  the  1.,  under  a  splendid 
loggia^  is  Abraham  sending  forth  Elea- 
zar.  Here  again,  if  the  figure  of  tlie 
patriarch  were  abstracted,  we  have  an 
exact  representation  of  the  contempo- 
rary life  of  the  artist.  In  the  central 
subject  of  the  Meeting  at  the  Well, 
the  female  figures,  with  pitchers  on 
their  heads,  are  very  graceful.  The 
third  division  exhibits  the  Espousals 
and  the  Bridal  Feast. 

Birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (25).— Two 
passages  were  included  in  this  splendid 
composition,  one  of  them,  the  counsel- 
ling of  Jacob  by  his  mother,  is   de* 
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stroyed.  On  the  L  is  the  birth  of  the 
twins.  The  nurse  of  Jacob  is  exulting 
in  the  beauty  of  her  nursling  over  his 
brother.  Beneath  a  triumphal  arch 
Esau  is  seen  yielding  his  birthright  to 
Jacob.  In  front  of  a  pakuizo,  which, 
receding  in  perspective,  fills  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rt.  field  of  the  picture,  are 
subjects  of  the  benediction  of  Isaac, 
and  the  return  of  Esau  from^he  chace. 

Jacobffrom  his  Departure  to  his  JSs- 
pausals  ioith  Rachel.  —  A  succession 
of  groups,  containing  some  of  the  most 
graceful  compositions  of  the  artist. 
Peculiarly  beautiful  in  this  respect  are 
the  dancers  assembled  at  the  bridal 
festiyal  in  the  centre. 

The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  over 
the  window. 

Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau  — 
IHnah. — In  the  foreground  are  intro- 
duced, very  prominently,  three  groups 
of  contemporary  portraits.  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  is  easily  recognised.  The 
other  groups  are  spread  oyer  the  fields, 
of  which  the  background  is  even  more 
than  usually  rich  in  landscape  and  archi- 
tecture. Much  of  the  fresco  has  fallen  off, 
and  it  has  been  repainted  in  other  parts. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  (27),  from  his 
departure  from  his  father's  house  to 
his  deliyerance  from  prison.  Here 
also  the  groups  representing  the  pas- 
sages included  in  this  portion  of  sacred 
history  are  jotted  over  the  field,  often 
interfering  with  one  another.  Thus,  the 
easting  of  Joseph  into  the  well,  and  the 
displaying  of  his  garment  to  his  father, 
are  without  any  separation  whatever. 
In  the  latter  group  numy  of  the  female 
figures  have  much  grace  and  beauty. 

Continuation  of  the  Life  of  Joseph. 
— In  the  centre,  in  a  species  of 
triple  Gothic  portico,  opening  into  a 
long  perspective  of  aisles,  and  at  either 
extremity  of  the  picture,  are  the  angles 
of  splendid  palaces,  supported  by  co- 
lumns and  arches,  closing  the  scene, 
while  various  edifices  are  seen  in  the 
background,  amongst  others,  a  cathe- 
dral, in  which  the  leading  lines  of 
Florence  and  Pisa  are  blended.  The 
three  main  subjects  are,  Pharaoh  de- 
claring his  dieam  to  the  magicians,  | 


the  appointment  of  Joseph  as  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  and  his  discovering  himself 
to  his  brothers.  Amongst  the  best 
portions  is  the  group  of  the  Magi- 
cians, or  Wise  Men,  in  somewhat  per- 
plexed consultation.  Many  of  the 
countenances  are  evidently  portraits. 
Beneath  these  fr^escoes,  near  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  is  an  inspription  over  the 
tomb  of  Benozzo  (died  1478). 

The  Infancy  and  first  Miracle  of 
Moses  (28). — In  this  composition  the 
architecture  holds  a  most  prominent 
place.  Many  of  the  incidents  are 
from  the  Apocryphal  traditions.  In 
the  first  group  the  infant  Moses  is 
seen  taking  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  Pharaoh,  and  casting  it  on  the 
ground.  Pharaoh's  daughter  looks  on 
with  a  smile  of  approval.  In  the  centre 
compartment  is  another  of  these  inci- 
dents ;  the  infant  stretching  forth  his 
hand  on  the  burning  coals,  having  pre- 
viously rejected  the  fruit  which  had 
been  offered  him.  Pharaoh's  daughter 
is  astonished  at  the  result  of  the  ordeal. 
Two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy,  who 
are  her  companions  in  this  and  the 
preceding  group,  are  evidently  por- 
traits. In  the  last  division  on  the  rt.  of 
the  spectator  is  the  changing  of  the  rod 
into  a  serpent  or  dragon.  The  nearest 
attendant  shrinks  away  in  fright. 

Passage  of  the  Med  Sea,  —  In 
the  background  is  a  wonderfril  spread 
of  landscape,  in  many  parts  extremely 
injured,  and  in  others  retouched.  The 
best  portion,  though  the  least  conspi- 
cuous, is  that  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
with  the  people  of  Israel,  returning 
thanks  for  their  deUverance. 

The  GHving  of  the  Law  to  Moses,-^ 
Almost  entirely  obliterated.  The  prin- 
cipal groups  are  collected  at  either 
extremity  of  the  picture,  between  which 
the  view  opens  upon  Mount  Sinai. 

AarofCs  Rod  and  the  Brazen 
Serpent. — On  the  1.  of  the  picture 
is  the  examination  of  the  rods  of  the 
different  tribes.  In  the  centre  com- 
partment is  the  tabernacle.  Beyond 
is  Moses  presenting  the  budding  rod 
to  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first  group.    Lastly,  is  the 
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elevation  of  the  brazen  serpent,  here 
represented  as  a  winged  dragon.  This 
picture  also  has  sutfered  much  from 
time,  and  more  from  restorers. 

The  Fall  of  Jericho,  and  the  Death 
of  Goliath  (29). — Parts  of  one  very 
long  painting,  of  which  the  centre  por- 
tion is  entirely  gone,  and  the  remainder 
much  damaged.  In  the  second,  the 
conception  of  Groliath  is  coarse  and 
bad ;  David  is  better. 

Besides  the  frescoes  which  we  have 
enumerated,  there  are  some  other  an- 
cient fragments.  The  eastern  and 
western  walls  are  decorated  with  paint- 
ings executed  in  the  17th  century  by 
Qhirlanda  of  Carrara,  ChuicLotti,  and 
Jiondinosi — the  history  of  Judith  and 
Esther,  Belshazzar's  Feast,  and  of 
King  Osias.     They  have  little  merit. 

The  Capella  Maggiore  (30),  opening 
out  of  the  E.  corridor,  was  added  in 
1594.  It  contains  2  pictures  by  Oiunta 
da  Pisa,  of  the  Crucifixion,  one  of  which 
bears  the  date  1238 ;  and  a  good  St. 
Jerome  by  Aurelio  Lomi  over  the 
altar. 

The  Capella  degli  Ammanati  (26), 
originally  of  the  14th  centy.  Here  are 
deposited  several  fragments  by  GHotfo, 
of  which  the  principal  are  7  heads 
brought  from  the  Carmine  ch.  at  Flo- 
rence, and  which  are  curious,  as  being 
authenticated  by  Vasari's  descrip- 
tions, and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
in  tempera,  with  the  date  (1431). 

The  Campo  Santo  is  kept  shut,  but 
will  be  opened  by  the  custode,  who 
attends  for  about  six  hours  in  the  day : 
he  lives  close  by ;  a  fee  of  i  a  franc  for 
each  person  is  amply  sufficient,  and  less 
in  proportion  when  there  is  a  party ; 
the  keeper  being  paid  by  the  academy. 
JN^o  drawings  can  be  made  in  it 
without  the  permission  of  the  Con- 
servatore ;  but  this  is  readily  granted. 
The  Conservatore  lives  near  the  Piazza, 
not  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Campo 
Santo. 

Chubches. 

Sta.  Caterina,  once  attached  to  a 
Dominican  monastery,  built  by  Gugli- 
eUfio  Agnelli,    Its  fa9ade  is  a  G^othic 


adaptation    of  that   of   the    Duomo, 
tier    above   tier.      It  was  completed 
about   1253.      It  has  no   aisles,  no- 
thing  that  can  interrupt   the  sound. 
The  borders  of  heads  round  the  win- 
dows are  curious.      The   marbles   of 
the    front,    fretted    by    small    trefoil 
arches  above,  are  the  gift  of  the  Gua- 
landi   farailv.     This   church   was  the 
first  settldtaent  of  the  Dominicans  in 
Pisa :  they  were  brought  here  by  Uguc- 
cione  Sardi,  who  himself  took  the  habit 
of  the  order.     St.  Thoma«  Aquinas  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  this  convent,  and 
the  pulpit  from  which  he  preached  is 
yet  preserved.     On  the  l.-hand  side  of 
the  door,  at  the  bottom  of  the  nave,  is 
the  monument  of   Simone  Saltarelli, 
Bishop  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Pisa  (died  1342),  by  Nifio 
Pisano,  It  is  composed  of  an  altar-tomb 
with  bas-reUefs;    the  canopy  above  is 
supported  by  ill-shaped  arches ;  it  has 
marble  draperies,  which  angels  draw 
back,  exhibiting  the  effigy  below,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  the  darkness. 
It  is  fine,  though  cut  on  the  outside 
only  for  effect.     Above  this  rises  a  tall, 
disproportioilate,  and  inelegant  taber- 
nacle, under  which  is  an  indifferent  copy 
of  the  Madonna  by  Nino  in  Sta.  Maria 
della   Spina.      The    bas-reliefs    below 
have  character  and  expression,  but  the 
rest  is  of  rude  and  clumsy  workman- 
ship.    On  the  l.-hand  side  of  the  nave, 
halfway  up,  is  a  curious  picture  by 
Francesco  Traini,  a  pupil  of  Orgagna. 
Christ  from  his  lips  sends  rays  of  light 
to  the  heads  of  the  four  evangelists, 
from  whom  they  are  reflected  to  the 
head  of  St.  Thomas,  who  then  illumi- 
nates numerous  auditors.     Below  are 
Arius,    with    several    followers,    and 
near  him   Plato  and  Aristotle.     The 
figures  of  the  Greek  philosophers  are 
the  finest.     That  of  Urban  VI.  in  the 
foreground  is   of  more   recent    date. 
Just  beyond  this  picture  is  the  pulpit, 
from  which   St.  Thomas,  who  was  a 
reader  in    this   convent,   lectured  or 
preached.     In  a  chapel  on   the   1.   of 
the  high  altar  is  a  painting  attributed 
to  Fra  Bartolommeo  —  it    has   been 
entirely  repainted,  and   is    good  for 
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nothing;  a)id  two  interesting  statues 
by  Nino  Pisano,  called  "Faith  and 
Charity,"  but  the  subjects  are  doubtful; 
they  are  admirable  for  grace,  purity, 
and  animation.  The  pupil  of  the  eye 
has  been  painted  dark,  the  inside  of 
the  dresses  blue,  and  their  fringes  as 
well  as  the  hair  have  been  gilt. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Caterina,  an 
open  space  produced  by  the  demolition 
of  the  once  fine  church  and  convent 
of  San  Lorenzo,  has  no  architectural 
beauty  excepting  from  the  church  of 
Sta.  Caterina,  which  has  been  spared.  In 
the  centre  is  a  statue  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  I.  in  Eoman  armour, 
by  Pampaloni,  raised  to  that  excellent 
sovereign  40  years  after  his  death. 

Santa  Chiara,  the  ch.  attached  to 
the  great  hospital  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  contains  a  curious  old  picture 
of  the  Madonna  with  4  Saints,  and  St. 
Mark  with  St.  Luke  above,  attributed 
to  Taddeo  di  Bartolo. 

Ch.  of  San  Francesco^  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  town. — This,  like  many 
of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  consists  of  a  single  nave. 
The  vaulting  is  a  bold  span  of  57i  ft. 
The  lofty  campanile  is  half  supported 
by  two  large  consoles  springing  from 
the  wall  of  the  church.     "  On  the  roof 
of  the  choir  are  some  frescoes  of  Saints 
and  Apostles,  probably  by  Taddeo  Oad- 
di.  The  cloisters  are  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  the  foliage  within  their  en- 
closure, and  for  the  grace  of  their  co- 
lumns.  The  chapel,  called  the  Capitolo 
di  S.  Bonaventura,  contains  good  fres- 
coes   of   Niccola   di   Pietro,  painted 
in   1391."       They  are  interesting  in 
the    history  of  art.,   as  showing    the 
transition  between  the  styles   of  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries.     The  eastern 
window  contains   some  good  painted 
glass.     A  chapel  painted  by  Taddeo  di 
PartolOy  representing  the  history  of  the 
Yirgin,  has  been  recently  discovered  in 
the  sacristy ;  the  frescoes  are  imfortu- 
nately  much  injured.     The   cloisters, 
as  in  most  convents  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  have  been  converted  into  a  general 
cemetery  from  an  early  period. 


family  of  Buzzaccherini  Sismondi  in 
1077,  and  of  which  a  portion  is 
probably  unaltered.  The  fine  ancient 
columns  may  have  been  taken  from 
ancient  Roman  buildings.  The  front 
has  some  curious  fragments  of  an  early 
date ;  a  Romanesque  frieze  with  what 
we  should  call  Runic  knots.  The 
church  is  imperfectly  lighted,  so  that 
the  paintings  cannot  be  well  seen ;  and 
none  are  of  any  great  merit.  The  slab 
marking  the  place  of  interment  of 
Giovanni  Stefano  de*  Sismondi,  1427, 
is  one  of  the  few  memorials  in  Pisa  of 
that  ancient  family. 

Santa  Maria  delta  Spina^  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Amo.     "  This  chapel  is 
an  architectural  gem,  and  at  the  time 
it  was  executed  was  considered  to  be  a 
miracle  of  art.    It  stands  on  the  side 
of  the  Amo,  on  the  S.  bank,  and  was 
built  for  the  convenience  of  mariners, 
who,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Pisa, 
repaired  to  this  chapel  before  they  set 
forth  on  their  voyage  to  implore  the 
protection  of  the  Virgin.    It  was  built 
twice.    The  first  edifice  was  begun  in 
the  year  1230,  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Gualandis,  a  noble 
family  of  Pisa.    The  celebrated  sculptor 
Qiotanni  Pisano  is  said  to  have  exe- 
cuted some  of  the  statues  with  which 
this  building  was  adorned,  and,  by  the 
talent  which  he  displayed  on  that  occa* 
sion,  to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of 
giving  the  design  for  the  Campo  Santo. 
In  1323  the  Senate  of  Pisa  determined 
to  enlarge  this  chapel.     At  that  time  it 
was  that  the  building  acquired  the  form 
and  exuberance  of  ornament  which  it 
at  present  exhibits.     It  appears  fr^m 
successive  decrees  of  the  senate  that  the 
work  was  in  progress  during  the  greater 
part  of  the   14th  century.      In  this 
building,  though  its  general  style  is  that 
of  the  advanced  period,  round  forms 
still  make  their  appearance  ;  but  in  all 
the  upper  part  the  pointed  style  is  em- 
ployed alone.     The  canopies  and  taber- 
nacles are  of  the  most  delicate  workman- 
ship.   The  statues  are  well  executed." 
G.  Knight.     The  whole  building  is  of 
white  marble.    On  the  E.  front  are  the 
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one  of  which,  according  to  Yasari, 
represents  the  portrait  of  his  father, 
Nicolo.  Within  are  some  very  inte- 
resting specimens  of  Pisan  sculpture. 
At  the  high  altar  the  Yirgin  offering 
a  flower  to  the  Infant  Saviour,  and 
called  the  Madonna  del  More  or  della 
JRota.  This  exquisite  work,  attributed 
to  Nino  da  Pisa,  appears  to  have  been 
painted  and  the  hair  gilt.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  ch.  is  another  group  of 
theVirgin  and  Child  by  Nino  or  Ugolino 
da  Pita,  on  which  the  gilding  of  the 
hair  and  a  part  of  the  drapery  is  per- 
fectly fresh ;  by  some  this  group  has 
been  attributed  to  Nicolo  or  Giovanni, 
although  inferior  to  the  Madonna  del 
Fiore.  The  statues  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Peter  are  probably  by  Ugolino  ;  in  the 
latter  the  countenance  is  strongly 
marked,  and  said  to  be  the  portrait  of 
the  sculptor's  father,  Andrea  Pigano. 
The  best  painting  is  by  Sodoma — a  Ma- 
donna and  several  Saints.  **  It  is  a  very 
noble  picture,  and  has  much  sentiment 
and  feeling*" — JR.  This  ch.,  originally 
called  Santa  Maria  del  Ponte,  derives 
its  present  name  from  a  thorn  of  our 
Saviour*8  crown,  which  was  brought 
from  the  Holy  Land  by  a  merchant  of 
Pisa,  and  presented  to  it  by  his  de- 
scendants in  1333. 

In  the  ch.  of  San  Martina  two  fres- 
coes have  been  discovered ;  author  un- 
determined, perhaps  Spinello  Aretino. 

San  Matteo,  at  the  E.  extremitv  of 
the  Lung'amo.  The  church,^  which  is 
in  the  Italian  G-othic  style,  lias  been 
partly  altered.  Connected  with  it  is 
A  curious  convent,  which  cannot  be 
entered  without  special  permission.  It 
contains  a  fine  cloister  of  pointed 
arches.  There  are  some  good  paint- 
ings in  the  chapel  of  the  nuns,  parti- 
cmarly  a  specimen  of  Avrelio  Lomiy 
the  Redeemer  glorified  and  surrounded 
by  Saints  and  Angels. 

San  MicJiele  in  Borgo,  near  the 
Ponte  di  Mezzo,  claims  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  a  heathen  temple ;  it  was 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Nicolo 
Piaano,  The  crypt,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  show  vestiges  of  its  pagan 
origin,   is    of  the   II th    centy.,  and 


remarkable.  It  was  painted  in  fresco, 
of  which  some  small  remains  may 
yet  be  discerned;  all  the  figures  are 
Christian  emblems ;  the  cock  of  vigi- 
lance, the  eagle  of  zeal,  the  lion  of 
fortitude,  and  so  on.  The  facade  of 
the  church  above  was  finished  by  Fra 
Ghugliehno  Agnelli,  a  pupil  of  Nicolo 
Pisano,  It  is  a  Gothicised  copy  of 
the  Duomo.  The  interior,  which  is  of 
the  early  part  of  the  I3th  centy.,  is 
fine :  excepting  the  rows  of  granite 
columns,  all  the  rest  has  been  modern- 
ized. With  the  exception  of  a  Virgin 
and  Saints  by  Battista  Lomi,  over  the 
high  altar,  which  is  tolerable,  and  an 
Ancona,  by  Lorenzo  Monaco,  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  rt.,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Saints,  the  paintings  are  not  re- 
markable, 

San  Nicola,  founded  about  1000,  by 
Hugh  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  being  one 
of  the  seven  Benedictine  abbeys  which 
he  endowed.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
altered  and  reconstructed.  The  cam- 
panile, built  by  Nicolo  Piaano,  is 
curious  and  beautiful ;  it  leans  a  little 
towards  the  N.  The  exterior  is  a  solid 
panelled  octagon  for  two  stories;  the 
third  is  an  open  loggia,  and  surmounted 
by  a  pyramid.  The  interior,  which 
presents  a  winding  staircase  supported 
by  marble  columns  and  arches,  exhibits 
singular  skill  and  contrivance.  This 
staircase  is  important  in  the  history  of 
art,  for,  according  to  Vasari,  it  afforded 
the  model  for  that  of  the  Belvedere  at 
the  Vatican  by  Bramante.  The  paint- 
ings are  of  an  inferior  character:  one 
only,  by  Aurelio  Lomi,  intkj  be  noticed. 
The  altars  are  rich  in  marbles,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna. 
This  ch.  is  connected  with  the  royal 
palace  by  an  archway;  it  was  the  chapel 
of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  during  its 
residence  at  Pisa. 

San  Paolo  a  Bi/pa  d^Amo,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Lung'amo,  on  the  S. 
of  the  river.  Its  architecture  is  of  the 
12th  century;  for  it  appears  from  a 
Papal  bull,  dated  9th  February,  1115, 
that  service  was  then  performed  there, 
and  that  this  church,  together  with  the 
adjoining  monastery,  belonged  to  the 
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monks  of  Yallombrosa.  The  fa<;ade  con- 
sists of  5  closed  arches,  2  circular  and 

2  pointed,  the  entrance  being  through 
the  centraJ  one ;  over  these  arches  rise 

3  tiers  of  pillars  supporting  open 
galleries,  ending  in  a  gable.  ODhe  in- 
terior   is    in   the    form    of   a    Latin 

and   is    divided   into 


cross. 


a    nave 


and  two  aisles  by  columns  of  granite, 
with  marble  capitals,  of  varied  patterns, 
supporting  arches.  It  is  called  the 
Duomo  Vecchio.  The  ancient  paintings, 
by  Cimabue,BuffaImacco,  Simone  Mem- 
mi,  and  other  old  masters,  which  once 
covered  the  interior,  have  nearly  all 
been  whitewashed  over;  2  only,  of  saints 
and  a  Madonna  and  Child,  attributed 
to  BuffalftMcco,  have  been  uncovered, 
and,  being  framed,  are  hung  up  as  pic- 
tures. On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a 
memorial  to  Burgundius,  the  commen- 
tator of  the  Pandects  in  the  12th  centy. 
The  sarcophagus  which  once  stood  be- 
neath it  is  now  outside  the  ch.,  near 
one  of  the  side  doors.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cloister  adjoining  the  church  is  a 
very  interesting  and  picturesque  little 
heptagonal  building,  with  a  high  pointed 
roof,  not  imlike  that  in  the  cloister  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster :  it  is  used 
as  a  chapel,  and  may  have  been  the 
baptistery  of  the  ancient  cathedral. 

San  SepolcrOy  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Amo,  not  far  from  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo,  id  a  curious  octagonal  church  of 
the  12th  centy.,  built  for  the  Knights 
Templars,  by  JXotiaalvi,  the  architect 
of  the  Baptistery,  who  has  left  his  name 
at  the  base  of  its  campanile.  The  ch>, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay,  has  been 
restored  by  the  Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti. 

Ch.  of  8a»  Sisto,  The  feast  of 
St.  Sixtus  (6th  August)  was  a  for- 
tunate day  in  the  annals  of  Pisa.  On 
it  the  following  victories  were  ob- 
tained: in  1006  against  the  Saracens 
in  Calabria ;  1063,  again  against  the 
same  enemies,  at  Palermo ;  1070,  against 
the  Genoese ;  1089,  over  the  Moors  in 
A&ica;  1114,  the  sailing  of  the  suc- 
cessfiil  expedition  against  the  Balearic 
Islands  J  and  1119,  over  the  Genoese 


of  Porto  Yenere.  In  consequence  of 
these  repeated  coincidences,  the  citi- 
zens erected  the  church  of  San  Sisto^ 
as  a  token  of  their  gratitude.  The 
ConsigUo  G^rande  of  the  Bepublic  used 
to  meet  in  this  church ;  and  through- 
out all  the  changes  which  the  country 
has  sustained,  the  city  still  retains  the 
advowson  or  patronage.  It  was  begun 
in  1089.  The  interior  is  supported 
by  ranges  of  fine  ancient  columns  of 
granite  and  cipollino ;  many  are  fluted. 
The  paintings  are  not  of  much  merit ; 
affixed  to  the  walls,  on  each  side  of 
the  door,  are  two  good  bas-reliefs  of 
the  early  Pisan  school,  originally  form- 
ing part  of  the  pulpit ;  and  in  the 
presbytery  a  monimient  to  one  of  the- 
Bonaparte  family,  who  was  professor 
of  medicine  at  Pisa  in  1744. 

Ch.  of  San  Stefano.  The  Conventual 
Church  of  this  order  is  partly  from  the 
designs  of  Vasari,  and  was  begim  in 
1565 ;  but  the  interior  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1594-96 ;  the  front  was 
added,  according  to  Milizia,  from  the 
designs  of  Buontalenti,  The  general 
effect  of  the  interior,  a  single  nave,  is 
impressive.  On  either  side  are  the 
Turkish  trophies  won  by  the  knights, 
— banners,  shields,  toughs  (or  horse- 
tails), scimitars,  poop  lanterns,  pic- 
turesquely arranged  against  the  walls ; 
and  which,  we  are  told,  were  taken  by 
the  Pisans  from  the  Saracens.  The  de- 
tails of  the  architecture  are  good  ;  but 
the  principal  decoration  of  the  building 
consists  in  the  paintings  of  t^e  ceiling, 
executed  by  the  best  artists  of  the 
later  period  of  the  Tuscan  school, 
and  enclosed  in  richly  ornamented 
compartments.  They  represent  the 
following  subjects:  —  CigoU^  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Order.  This  is  in- 
teresting from  the  number  of  good  and 
striking  portraits  which  it  contains. — 
Ligozzi^  the  Triumphant  Return  of  the 
Twelve  Galleys  of  the  Order  from  the 
Battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  in  which 
they  took  an  important  share.  Cria- 
toforo  Allorif  Mary  of  Medici  embark- 
ing for  France  in  1600  to  espouse  Henri 
Quatre.    The  richly  adorned  galley,  the 
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Capitana  di  San  Stefano,"  in  which 
the  princess  sailed,  forms  a  prominent 
object  in  the  composition. — Jacopo  da  j 
Empoli,  the  Naval  Victory  gained  by  | 
the  Ghdleys  of  the  Order  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, 1607,  when  five  Turkish 
galleys  were  captured,  and  much  spoil 
gained.  —  Ligozzi,  the  Attack  and 
Plundering  of  Prevesa  in  Albania, 
2nd  May,  1605. — Jacopo  da  Empoli, 
Assault  and  Capture  of  Bona  on  the 
Coast  of  A&ica,  1G07,  when,  amongst 
other  captives,  the  knights  carried  off 
1500  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  high  altar,  of  rich  coloured 
marbles  and  gilt  bronze,  is  splen- 
did, though  rather  overwrought.  It 
was  erected  by  Foggini  about  1700. 
The  specimens  of  porphyry  and  jasper 
are  peculiarly  fine.  In  the  centre 
is  St.  Stephen,  the  protector  of  the 
order.  On  the  second  altar  on  1. 
is  a  Nativity  by  Bronzino^  with  the 
motto,  "  Quern  genuit  adoraviV*  It 
is  a  picture  of  very  great  celebrity,  full 
of  figures  and  of  animation.  The 
Virgin,  in  conformity  with  the  motto, 
is  in  an  attitude  of  adoration.  The 
drawing,  as  in  all  good  specimens  of 
JSronzino,  has  much  of  the  character 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  Miracle  of 
the  Loaves  and  Fishes  is  by  Lodovico 
JSuti  (about  1590).  A  series  of  paint- 
ings by  Vasari  and  others  in  chiar'- 
oscuro  represent  the  principal  incidents 
in  the  life  of  the  patron  saint.  They, 
as  well  as  another  VasaH,  the  Stoning 
of  the  Protomartyr,  are  not  pleasing. 
The  organs  of  this  church  are  reckoned 
amongst  the  finest  in  Italy. 

Pisa  has  not  extended  beyond  its 
ancient  boundaries.  The  old  wall 
which  surroimds  the  city  remains 
nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when 
defended  by  her  citizens  against  the 
forces  of  Florence.  The  Piazza  del 
Duomo  IB  partly  bordered  by  this  wall, 
of  which  the  circuit  includes  much 
garden-ground ;  and  the  destruction  of 
many  convents  has  increased  the  void. 
TVi«>«A  outskirts  have  therefore  a  deso- 
rance ;  but  the  central  part  of 
■rdly  the  deserted  character 


which  has  been  attributed  to  the  city  j 
and  the  continuous  quays  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  are  cheerful. 

On  the  Festival  of  San  Ranieri  the 
banks  of  the  Amo  present  a  remarkable 
sight.  That  feast  is  celebrated  trien- 
nially  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  June, 
and  attracts  vast  crowds.  On  the 
vigil  of  the  saint  (16th)  the  celebrated 
Luminara,  or  LQumination,  takes  place 
— the  most  striking  spectacle  of  Pisa. 
The  whole  of  the  Lung'  Amo  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  Uluminated  with 
thousands  of  lamps  during  nearly  the 
whole  night.  On  the  festival.  (17th) 
a  splendid  service  in  honour  of  the 
saint  takes  place  in  the  Duomo,  fol- 
lowed by  the  exposition  of  his  relics, 
and  in  the  afternoon  there  are  boat- 
races  on  the  Amo.  During  both  days, 
the  museums,  Campo  Santo,  &c.,  are 
open  to  the  public. 

Three  bridges  cross  the  Amo.  That 
highest  up  the  river,  with  4  arches,  ia 
called  the  Ponte  alia  Fortezza^  from 
the  Fortress  or  dtta  Nuova,  which  was 
built  by  the  Florentines  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th  centy.,  and  destroyed 
in  the  17th,  having  stood  close  to  it. 
The  central  bridge,  with  3  arches, 
called  the  Ponte  di  Mezzo,  or  Ponte 
Vecchio,  from  its  being  the  earliest 
bridge,  was  erected  in  its  present  form 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  bridge  with  a  single 
arch,  which  fell  1st  January,  1644, 
on  the  centering  being  removed.  It 
was  upon  the  Ponte  del  Mezzo  that 
the  celebrated  combat,  called  the  Maz- 
zascudo,  used  to  take  place,  which 
could  hardly  be  called  a  sham  fight, 
since  it  often  ended  in  loss  of  life 
or  limb.  The  contest  was  between 
the  North  and  the  South  sides  of  the 
ciiy,  6  companies  of  80  on  each  side. 
I'he  last  fight  took  place  in  1807,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  it  never  will  be  re- 
peated. The  bridge  most  to  the  W., 
with  5  arches,  the  Ponte  a  Mare, 
was  built  in  1331,  and  restored  a  cen- 
tury later  by  Brunelleschi. 

Many  interesting  buildings  yet  adorn 
the  Lung^arno.  Near  both  ends  of  the 
Ponte  di  Mezzo  are  groups  of  imposing 
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edifices.  The  linlss  of  a  chain  hanging 
over  the  arch  of  the  principal  doorway, 
with  the  motto  Alia  Qiomata,  sculp- 
tured in  large  letters  on  the  architrave, 
distinguish  the  Palazzo  Lanfreducci, 
now  Uppezzinghi.  All  that  is  known 
respecting  the  chain  is  that  the  church 
of  San  Bia^io  alia  Catena^  of  which 
the  Lanfreduccis  were  the  patrons,  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  the  palace. 
The  meaning  of  the  inscription  has  been 
lost.  The  design  of  tliis  fine  palace, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Michael  An- 
gelo,  was  by  Cosimo  Pogliani.  There  is 
a  small  collection  of  paintings  in  it ; 
amongst  them  a  good  Ghuido — Human 
Love  subdued  by  Love  Divine. 

The  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  now  Tosca- 
nelli,  on  the  Lung'amo,  above  the  Ponte 
di  Mezzo,  is  with  more  certainty  attri- 
buted to  Michael  Angelo ;  the  mellowed 
tint  of  the  marble  adds  much  to  the 
effect  of  the  architecture.  It  was  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron 
in  1822. 

Contrasting  with  these  two  palaces 
is  the  P.  Affostinif  situated  between  the 
Palazzo  Lanfreducci  and  the  Ponte  di 
Mezzo,  the  ground-floor  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Caf(S  dell'  Usero  ; 
it  is  of  brick,  with  triple-headed  Q-othic 
windows,  richly  ornamented  with  me- 
dallions and  foliage  in  terra-cotta  of  the 
15th  centy.  The  facade  is  in  the  style 
of  some  of  the  brick  edifices  of  Milan  of 
the  same  period. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
Lung'amo,  and  near  the  ch.  of  St. 
Andrea  in  Fortezza,  is  the  Pal.  Scotto, 
in  which  Q-aUleo  was  bom  on  the  18th 
of  February,  1664. 

On  the  other,  or  S.  side  of  the  Ponte 
di  Mezzo,  are  the  Loggie  di  Banchi, 
erected  by  Buontalenti  in  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  I.  (1605).  The  open  arches 
are  supported  by  pilasters  of  rustic- 
work — a  style  much  in  favour  with  the 
Tuscan  architects.  These  Loggie  are 
now  used  as  a  corn-market,  and  stand 
between  the  Palazzo  del  Governo  and 
the  palace  of  the  Gambacorti  family, 
now  the  Custom-house.  . 

The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  in 
the  Via  S.   Frediano  (No.   972),  was 


founded  by  Napoleon  in  1812.  The 
establishment  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Lasinio.  In  addition  to 
schools  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
fine  arts,  it  contains  several  valuable 
paintings,  with  very  few  exceptions  of 
the  early  Pisan  and  Florentine  schools ; 
they  are  temporarily  arranged  in  a  suite 
of  small  rooms,  and  under  so  bad  a 
light  as  to  be  seen  to  disadvantage ;  and 
as  there  is  no  catalogue,  or  names  affixed 
to  the  pictures,  the  visitor  is  obliged  to 
accept  the  names  given  by  the  custode 

Ist  Room. — Giunta  da  Pisa,  the 
Saviour  and  Saints;  25,  Cimabue,  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  several 
small  histories  of  the  Virgin  and 
our  Saviour  around :  31,  Gentile  da 
FabrianOf  a  Madonna  and  Saints, 
much  injured  :  A.  Orgagna,  several 
portions  of  a  large  Ancona,  represent- 
ing different  Saints;  the  central  por- 
tion appears  to  have  been  lost :  45,  Fra 
Filippo  Lippif  a  Madonna  and  4  Saints: 
Bamabe  da  Modena  and  Gera  da 
Pistoia,  2  Madonnas :  F.  Traini,  a  figure 
of  St.  Dominick  grasping  a  book  and 
lily,  painted  in  1346. 

2nd  Room. — 55,  G^io^fo,  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  Marriage  with  St.  Catherine : 
88,  Traini,  St.  Dominick  and  Saints :  71, 
Duccio,  our  Saviour  with  St.  John  Bapt. 
and  St.  Benedict :  Ambrosius  Ostensis 
(1514),  a  fine  Ancona  representing  Sta. 
Eulalia  and  Sta.  Orsola,  with  a  Predella 
of  histories  of  the  same  Saints. 

3rd  Room. — Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Car- 
toon for  his  fresco  of  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba;  very  beautiful :  Giotto^ 
a  good  Madonna.  99.  Buffalmacco, 
the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin,  and  several  smaller  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  Crucifixion :  Giovanni  da 
Pisa,  a  large  picture  in  5  compart- 
ments ;  the  central  one  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Giov.  da  Pisa;  the  4 
Saints  by  unknown  artists  of  the  early 
part  of  the  14th  century :  Don  Lorenzo 
Monaco,  a  good  St.  James.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  collection  are  an 
Annunciation  by  Getto  da  Pisa  (1381)  : 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  several 
small  Saints,  by  Simone  Memmi,  which 
formed  portions  of  a  large  altarpiece : 
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Qiwnta  da  Pua,  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Catherine:  Deodato  Orlandi 
(1301),  a  Madonna,  with  St.  Petcar 
and  St.  Paul:  and  a  head  of  Dante, 
attrihated,  on  most  doubtful  grounds, 
to  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  The  collection  is 
otherwise  of  interest,  as  exhibiting  the 
relation  which  Cfiunta  da  FUa  bore 
to  Cimabue  and  Oiotto.  Some  works 
of  the  former  are  of  higher  merit  here 
than  is  usually  attributed  to  them. 

The  Lun^amo  is  closed  on  the  W. 
by  the  Torre  Gnelja,  which  forms  a 
beautiful  termination  of  the  view,  espe- 
cially in  the  evening  sun.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  is  generally  called 
the  Torre  dei  Sforzati,  It  was  intended 
for  the  defence  of  the  Ponte  a  Mare, 
the  bridge  close  to  it,  and  it  also 
formed  part  of  the  arsenal,  in  which 
some  other  vestiges  of  the  buildings  of 
the  age  of  the  Bepublic  may  also  be 
seen. 

The  Ca/rovana,  or  Palazzo  Conven- 
tueUe  of  the  order  of  S.  Stefano,  stands 
close  by  the  church  of  that  name, 
on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo  degli  An- 
ziani.  The  architecture  of  the  present 
building  is  by  Vasari.  The  front 
is  decorated  with  arabesques  in  the 
peculiar  style  called  "graffito,"  exe- 
cuted by  Forzori,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Vasari,  They  are  produced 
by  scratching  off  the  white  coat 
which   has    been   laid  upon  a  black 

rund,  and  giving  the  middle  tints 
distemper.  They  are  now  nearly 
obliterated.  Busts  of  the  first  six  grand 
dukes,  who  were  grand  masters  of  the 
order,  are  ranged  below  the  uppermost 
story.  The  bust  of  Cosimo  II.  is  by 
Pietro  Tacca,  This  building  has  now 
been  converted  into  a  Normal  School 
for  the  education  of  teachers. 

The  fountain,  by  Francavilla,  though 
small,  displays  fancv  in  the  fish-mon- 
sters. By  Francavtlla  also  is  the  fine 
statue  of  Cosimo  I.  as  grand  master  of 
the  order,' in  front  of  the  nalaco. 

The  Palazzo  del  Constfflio  delV  Or- 
dine,  opposite,  is  another  of  the  chiirac- 
teristic  buildings  of  tliis  piazza.  It  is  of 
"garble,  and  by  Francavtlla,  The  great 

^^  was  painted  by  Salimbeni, 


The  Torre  della  Fame^  rendered  so 
celebrated  by  Dante  for  Count  ITgolino 
della  Gherardesca's  prison  and  torture, 
stood  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the 
modem  dock-tower  in  the  Piazza  dei 
Cavalieri  now  rises :  it  bore  its  poetical 
name  until  it-s  destruction  in  1655. 

The  CoUegio  Pmteano,  opposite  to 
the  Church  of  San  Stefiojno,  has  some 
faint  vestiges  of  good  frescoes.  The 
institution  was  founded  in  1605,  by 
Archbishop  del  Pozzo,  a  Piedmontese, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen  study- 
ing in  the  University.  Eight  young 
men  are  maintained  here  for  four  years. 

The  Duomo  group  and  the  Lmng^amo 
form  two  of  the  principal  features  of 
Pisa.  The  Piazza  de^  Cavalieri  is  the 
third.  This  was  the  centre  of  ancient 
Pisa,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Bepublic 
the  Piazza  degli  Anzianiy  the  Forum 
of  the  Pisans ;  but  when  Cosimo  I. 
established  his  order  of  St.  Stephen 
(1561),  hegranted  the  piazza,  with  its 
surrounding  buildings,  to  this  institu- 
tion of  pseudo-chival^.  The  order  was 
framed  in  imitation  of  that  of  Malta. 
The  knights  bear  the  same  cross  as  to 
form,  but  gules  in  a  field  argent ;  and  in 
like  manner  they  performed  carovane^ 
or  expeditions,  against  the  Turkish  in- 
fidels. This  aristocratic  institution 
was,  however,  unpopular  in  Tuscany. 
It  grated  against  the  ancient  feeUngs 
of  the  Commonwealth;  neither  did  it 
agree  with  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  country,  which  drove  a  good  trade 
with  the  East,  and  did  not  at  all  ad- 
mire fighting  its  customers. 

The  Universitg  of  Pisa. — ^Although 
the  study  of  law  flourished  at  Pisa  in 
the  12th  centy.,  when  the  celebrated 
Burgundius  gave  lessons  on  juris- 
prudence, the  University  owes  its 
loundation  to  Bonifazio  della  Qhe- 
rardesca  during  his  rule  in  Pisa, 
1329  to  1341.  It  soon  enjoyed  great 
celebrity,  owing  to  the  distinguished 
persons  who  filled  its  chairs.  It  is,  even 
at  this  day,  one  of  the  most  reputed 
seats  of  learning  in  Italy.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment did  everything  in  its  power  to 
maintain  it  in  its  ancient  splendour,  by 
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calling  to  it  the  best  professors  firomj  pleasing  spot  to  the  stranger,  ex- 
every  part  of  the  peninsula ;  a  system  hibiting  in  healthy  growth  many 
adopted  in  Germany,  and  which  has  so  '  plants  and  trees  wluch,  amongst  us, 
much  contributed  to  the  fame  of  the '  are  seen  under  glass,  or  struggling 
uniyersities  of  that  country.  The  Sapi- '  against  the  damp,  cold,  and  darkness 
enza^  as  the  edifice  of  the  university  is  of  our  ungenial  skies  —  fine  palm- 
called,  is  a  conveniently  fitted-up  biuld- ;  trees,  magnolias  60  or  70  ft.  in  height, 


ing,  commenced  in  1493,  but  enlarged 
in  1543  by  Cosimo  I.  There  is  a  good 
marble  statue  of  Galileo  in  the  public 
hall,  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Italian  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  Science  at  Pisa  on 
the  1st  Oct.  1839.  There  are  only 
three  faculties — medicine  and  surgery, 
physical  sciences  and  mathematics,  and 
natural  sciences.  It  contained  on  an 
average  between  500  and  600  students 
before  the  removal  of  the  faculties  of  law 
and  philosophy  to  Siena  ;  and  though 
this  number  may  not  appear  large,  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  greatly  depends 
upon  their  resort  to  it.  On  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Sapienza  is  the  library, 
containing  a  good  collection  of  printed 
books,  for  the  use  of  the  students ;  and 
some  manuscripts,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  Statuto  di  Pisa^  or  Laws  of 
the  State,  drawn  up  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  ill-fated  Conte  Ugolino 
delle  G-herardesca ;  it  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Bonaini.  Forming 
branches  of  the  university,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  town,  are — 

The  Botanical  Garden,  or  Orto  Bo- 
tanico  (entered  from  the  Via  del  Mu 


the  Mespilus  japonica,  and  many 
varieties  of  the  oak.  The  sensitive 
mimosa  lives  all  the  year  in  the  open 
air }  but  the  banana  requires  the  pro- 
tection of  a  conservatory.  To  the 
stranger  the  rich  vegetation  and  un- 
stinted growth  of  this  garden  compen- 
sates, in  a  measure,  for  the  want  of  that 
arrangement  which  is  seen  in  similar 
institutions  at  home.  Close  to  the 
botanic  garden  is 

The  Museo  di  Storia  Saturate 
(also  in  the  Via  del  Museo),  esta- 
blished in  1596,  by  Ferdinand  I. 
The  most  interesting  branches  are 
those  of  Tuscan  ornithology  and  geo- 
logy. It  has  been  much  enlarged  and 
enriched  of  late  years  by  the  exertions 
of  Professors  Savi  and  Meneghini.  The 
cx)llection  of  rocks  and  fossil  organic 
remains  is  the  most  complete  and  best 
arranged  in  Italy ;  and  nowhere  will 
the  foreign  geologist  be  able  to  study 
the  physical  structure  of  the  peninsula 
so  well  as  in  this  museum :  the  geolo- 
gical portion  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure formed  by  Prof.  Meneghini. 

In  the  same  street,  nearly  opposite 
the  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  are  the 


seo,  out  of  the  Via  Santa  Maria,  the  j  chemical  laboratory  and  the  cabinet 
wide  street  leading  from  the  Lung'amo  i  of  philosophical  instruments,  where  the 
to  the  Duomo),  contests  the   dignity  ^  lecturers  on  these  branches  of  science 

attached  to  the  University  have  their 
classes.  Farther  on,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  is  the  medical  school  in  the 
hospital  of  Santa  Chiara,  founded  in  the 
13th  centy. ;  here  are  delivered  clinical 
lectures  on  difierent  branches  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  in  a  building  ad- 
joining are  a  well-arranged  pathological 


of    antiquity    with    that    of    Padua. 

This  may  be  true  as  an  institution 

or   establishment,  for   the    plan  was 

directed    and    carried  into  execution 

by  Cosimo  I.,  in  the  year  1544,  on  a 

plot  of  ground  near  the  arsenal.     But 

that  garden  was  abandoned  in  1563, 

and  a  second  formed  on  the  other  side 

of  Pisa,  under  the  directions  of  the  |  museum,  and  the  anatomical  theatre. 

celebrated  Oesalpino  ;  and  this  second  i      Some  few  Boman  remains  are  still 

garden  being  given  up  in  1595,  the ;  visible  at  Pisa.     Of  these,  the  most 

present    one,    the    third,  was    finally  |  important  are  the  Ancient  Baths,  called 

made  by  Giuseppe  Benincasa.    With- '  the   Bagni  di  Nerone,   close    to    the 

out  being   sufficiently  rich  to  satisfy  '  Lucca  gate.     The  Sudatorium  remains 

the   scientific   botanist,  it   is  a  very  !  entire,  and  in  the  form  of  an  octagon. 
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Biumounted    by  a  rault,    with  large' 
niches  in  the  alternate  sides.  ' 

The  remains  of  the  yestibule  of  a 
pagan  temple  maj  be  traced  in  the 
suppressed  church  of  Sta.  Felice^  now 
the    "  Archiyio    del    Duomo."      Two 
fine  marble  capitals,  belong^ing  to  one 
of  the  exuberant  varieties  of  the  Corin- ' 
thian  order,  are  imbedded  in  the  outer . 
wall  of  the  building.    They  consist  of  | 
figures  springing  out  of  a  single  row  | 
of    acanthus-leaves ;    Jove    holding  a 
sceptre  with  a  trophy  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  Victory  on  the  other ;  these  two 
latter  figures  taking  the  places  of  the 
Composite  volutes  :  on  the  other  capi- 
tal is  the  god  of  silence,  Harpocrates, 
between  two  Victories. 

Neighbourhood  of  Pisa. — ^The  Ccu- 
cine,  or  dairy-forms,  belonging  to  the 
government,  are  about  3  m.  from  Pisa, 
outside  the  Porta  Nuova,  and  be- 
tween the  Maltraverso  canal  and  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Amo.  Upwards  of 
1500  cows  were  kept  here;  but  the 
camels  are  the  principal  curiosities. 
There  are  about  200  of  them ;  they  do 
not  here  do  much  work.  Originally 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
the  pine  timber  to  the  Amo,  they 
have  been  little  used  of  late  years.  2  m. 
beyond  the  Cascine  is  the  small  Fort  of 
Gombo,  round  which  are  some  houses 
frequented  by  bathers  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer.  The  drive  to  the  sea- 
shore is  very  agreeable ;  it  is  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  Cascine,  through 
the  pine  forest  that  extends  to  the 
Mediterranean,  where  in  autumn 
hundreds  of  peasants  may  be  seen 
gathering  the  pine-cones  of  these  gi- 
gantic trees,  the  seeds  of  which  {jpinoc- 
chi)  are  used  as  food. 

The  Certosa,  situated  in.  the  Valle 
di  Calci,  about  6  m.  to  the  E.  of  Pisa, 
is  a  very  extensive  and  richly  decorated 
building  of  the  14th  century,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  church  and  cloister.    With 
a  view  of  preserving  so   splendid  an 
edifice,  Ferdinand   III.  re-cHiablished 
the  Carthusians  in  it  in  1814.    Above 
the  Certosa,  on  the  rt.,  is  seen  the  Peak 
**La  Verruca  (1765  ft.  above  the  sea), 
hich  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of 
')th  centy.,  from  which  there  is  a 


splendid  panoramic  view  that  will  well 
repay  the  pedestrian  who  wUl  ascend 
to  its  summit. 

San  Pietro  in  OradOj  upon  the  car- 
riage-road to  L^hom,  about  4  m.  S.W. 
from  Pisa.  A  curious  chiurch,  erected 
before  the  year  1000.  It  was  altered, 
whitewashed,  and  plastered  in  1790; 
but  where  the  original  style  can  be 
discerned,  the  Lombard  is  seen  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Duomo.  It 
is  built  with  ancient  materials.  Of 
the  26  columns  which  divide  the  nave 
from  the  aisles,  15  are  of  Oreek  marble, 
and  11  are  of  granite.  The  capitals, 
which  are  of  different  orders,  style, 
and  size,  are  of  Roman  workmanship. 
The  campanile  is  of  a  century  or  two 
later.  This  church  owes  its  name  to 
the  tradition  that  St.  Peter  built  a 
church  on  this  spot,  where  he  set  his 
foot  for  the  first  time  in  Etruria. 
Here  was  the  landing-place,  **  Gradus.** 
The  authority  quoted  for  this  legend 
is  a  sermon  of  Visconti  Archbp.  of 
Pisa  in  the  13th  century. 


ROUTE  77. 

PISA  TO  LUCCA — BAIL. 
Pisa  to  KIL.     MILES. 

San  Giuliano      ....  6  4 

Rigoli 9  6 

Ripafratta 13  8 

Lucca 21  13 

On  leaving  Pisa  the  rly.  crosses  the 
plain,  gradually  approaching  the  Pisan 
hills,  at  the  base  of  which  is 

4  m.  Pagni  di  San  Gfiuliano  Stat,; 
the  Aquse  Calidse  Pisauorum  of  the 
Romans,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  hill, 
from  which  the  mineral  waters  issue. 
The  bath-buildings  are  good  and  the  si- 
tuation is  very  agreeable ;  but  the  Bagni 
di  Lucca  have  greater  attractions  for 
visitors*  There  are  two  establishments 
here,  well  fitted  up,  standing  near  each 
other  on  a  piazza  ornamented  with 
fountains.  One  is  called  the  Bagno 
Orientale,  the  other  the  Bagno  Occi- 
dentate.    The  source  called  the  Poz- 
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zetOf  which  is  in  the  former,  is  the 
hottest  of  the  springs,  its  temperature 
being  109'*  Fahrenheit.  That  in  the 
bath  called  degli  Ehrei  is  the  cold- 
est; its  temperature  84**  Fahrenheit. 
There  are  seyeral  other  sources,  of 
intermediate  temperatures:  the  most 
abundant  is  the  Maestro.  The  water 
is  exceedingly  limpid,  and  wliile  warm 
without  smell.  There  are  12  pri- 
yate  baths,  named  after  the  heathen 
dieties  ;  and  one  for  the  poor.  Many 
Eoman  remains  have  been  found  here. 

Following  the  base  of  the  hills  to 

2  m.  Migoli  Stat. 

2  m.  Ripafratta  Stat,  Behind  the 
village  rises  a  picturesque  medieeval 
castle,  and  on  the  adjoining  tops  of 
the  hill  are  2  or  3  square  towers; 
there  are  several  villas  around.  This 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  depres- 
sion that  separates  the  plain  of 
Lucca  from  the  Val  d'Amo,  and  is 
barely  sufficient  to  allow  the  Serchio  to 
pass.  Eipafratta,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  a  place  of  some  importance  as 
the  frontier  town  between  Pisa  and 
Lucca.  From  R.  the  rly.  continues 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Serchio  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  along  the 
foot  of  the  Pisan  hills,  commanding 
a  fine  view,  the  hills  on  the  1.  retir- 
ing in  beautiftd  forms,  terminated  by 
the  castellated  point  of  Monte  Diero. 
The  hill  upon  which  the  castle  stands 
is  the  most  western  spur  of  the  Monti 
Pisani,  which  Dante,  in  Ugolino's 
dream,  describes  as  interposed  between 
Pisa  and  Lucca. 

**  Qaesti  pareva  a  me  maestro  e  donno 

Cacciando  '1  lupo  e  i  liipicini  al  monte, 
Per  che  i  Pisan  veder  Lucca  non  p^nno." 

/q/^.,xxxiii.  27-30. 

From  Ripafratta  the  valley  of  the 
Serchio  gradually  widens,  passing  on 
the  rt.  Montuolo  on  the  Ozzeri  torrent : 
it  has  a  rather  interesting  ch.  From 
here  the  rly.  passes  across  a  richly  cul- 
tivated plain  diverging  from  the  Pisan 
hills  to  the  rly.  stat.,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  town,  and  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  city  gate. 

4  m.  Lucca.  Pop.  22,800.  (Inns:  H. 
de  rUnivers,  on  the  Piazza  Ducale, 


nearest  the  Railway,  the  best,  good 
and  clean,  with  moderate  charges ;  la 
Croce  di  Malta,  good,  obliging  people.) 

"  Lucca  V  Industrioaa  "  wears  ai»  a})- 
pearance  of  considerable  activity.  It 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the 
Lombard  kings.  After  the  subversion 
of  the  Lombard  dynasty  Lucca  was 
governed  by  dukes  of  its  own,  whose 
rule  extended  over  the  whole  ofTupcany. 
In  the  12tli  centy.  it  became  a  free 
city,  and,  for  above  a  centy.  was  go- 
verned by  consuls  of  its  own  choice  j 
but  disturbed,  in  common  with  the 
other  cities  of  Italy,  by  dissensions 
amongst  its  nobles,  and  by  the  G-uelph 
and  Ghibelline  factions,  it  became  so 
weakened  as  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  stranger.  In  1314,  Uguccione 
della  Faggiuola,  lord  of  Pisa,  lavoured 
by  the  Ghibelline  party,  made  himself 
master  of  it,  but,  having  been  expelled 
2  years  after,  Lucca  was  governed, 
until  1328,  by  Castruccio  degli  Antel- 
minelli,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  his  age,  and  subsequently  br 
Martino  della  Scala,  until  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pisans,  who  held 
it  till  1369.  Its  inhabitants  then  pur- 
chased a  charter  from  Charles  IV.  for 
the  sum  of  300,000  florins,  and  thus 
recovered  their  liberties,  which  they  re- 
tained until  near  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  another  domestic  tyrant,  Paolo 
Guinigi,  obtained  for  a  time  the  supreme 
power.  Lucca,  however,  remained  an 
independent  city  until  1799,  when  oc- 
cupied by  the  French. 

Lucca  was  the  first  place  in  Italy 
wherie  silk  was  produced  and  manu- 
factured. "  In  the  year  1314,  Liicca 
alone,  among  her  sister  republics,  en- 
joyed the  lucrative  monopoly.  A  do- 
mestic revolution  dispersed  the  manu- 
facturers to  Florence,  Bologna,  Veniccj 
Milan,  and  even  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  J  and  thirteen  years  after  this 
event  the  statutes  of  Modena  enjoin 
the  planting  of  mulberry-trees,  and 
regulate  the  duties  on  raw  silk." — 
0-ibbon.  The  production  of  sUk  had 
been  introduced  into  Lucca  from  Sicily, 
where  it  had  been  brought  from  Greece 
by  the  Normans. 
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Plan  for  VtsiHng  Lueca.  —  Almost 
eTerythmg  desemng  of  notice  at  Lucca 
may  be  visited  in  a  day,  indeed  by 
many  in  the  interval  between  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  successive  rly. 
trains  by  hiring  a  carriage  at  the  rly. 
stat. :  in  which  case  let  the  traveller 
adopt  the  following  itinerary  : — The 
Ducal  Palace  and  Piazza ;  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  the  Baptistery  or  S.  Giovanni ; 
Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  della  Rosa ;  Ch.  of 
Santa  Maria  Forisportam :  Ch.  of  S. 
Qiusto;  Ch.  of  San  Michele  and  Piazza'; 
Ch.  of  San  Francesco ;  Ch.  of  San 
Frediano;  the  Piazza  del  Mercato  or 
Boman  Amphitheatre ;  Ch.  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Corte  Landini ;  Ch.  of  San 
Salvatore ;  Ch.  of  San  Romano  and 
of  San  Alessandro ;  and  a  drive  round 
the  ramparts. 

Lucca  retains  two  monuments  of 
the  Roman  age ;  portions  of  its  amphi- 
theatre (see  Piazza  del  Mercato),  and 
some  small  remains  of  a  theatre.  The 
latter  are  not  far  from  the  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  di  Corte  Landini. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Martin,  is  a  remarkble  archi- 
tectural monument.  It  was  founded 
in  1060,  and  consecrated  6th  Oct.  1070, 
by  Ansehno  Bada^o,  who,  having  filled 
the  episcopal  chair  of  Lucca,  became 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Alexander  II. 
(1()<61-1073),  and  who  presented  the 
consecrated  banner  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy when  about  to  invade  England. 
Most  of  the  features,  however,  of  the 
building  raised  by  Alexander  II.  have 
been  obliterated  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions. The  fine  facade,  of  three 
large  unequal  arches  below  and  three 
tiers  of  smaller  ones  above,  was  erected 
by  the  sculptor  and  architect  Qiu- 
detto  in  1204.  The  rich  inlaid  work 
of  the  fronts  of  this  church  and  S. 
Michele  are  altogether  unique.  Both 
represent  hunting-pieces,  Hons,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  foxes,  and  deer  pursued 
by  hounds  and  men,  with  lance  and 
horn,  constantly  repeated.  The  por- 
tico abounds  with  curious  ornaments 
of  the  date  of  1233  and  interesting  in- 
scriptions. Over  the  l.-hand  door  is  a 
semicircular  alto-rilievo  of  the  Deposi- 


tion, the  earliest  work  in  sculpture  of 
Nicolo  PUano  (a.d.  1237).  Below  is  a 
very  rude  mezzo-rilievo  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  attributed  to  CHovanni,  his 
son.  Between  the  doors  are  4  reliefs, 
representing  subjects  from  the  life  of 
St.  Martin;  below,  the  12  months  of 
the  year,  with  their  attributes,  a  man 
sitting  over  a  fire  for  January,  reaping 
for  June,  the  vintage  for  September,  &c. 
Over  one  of  the  piers  of  the  arches  is  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  the  patron  saint, 
St.  Martin,  dividing  his  cloak  with 
the  beggar ;  and  over  the  central  door 
a  rude  bas-relief  of  the  12  Apostles. 
The  half  columns  are  covered  with 
arabesque  reliefs  of  foliage  and  animals ; 
and  on  one  of  the  lateral  pilasters  of 
the  portico  is  one  of  those  curious 
representations  of  a  labyrinth,  probably 
of  the  12th  centy.,  not  un  frequent  in 
medifieval  churches.  The  principal  in- 
scriptions are — one,  recording  in  hexa* 
meters  the  fdundation  and  consecration 
of  the  cathedral  by  Alexander  II. ;  the 
epitaphs  of  Adelbert,  "Dux  Italia," 
and  of  Bertha  his  wife ;  and  a  curious 
covenant,  or  agreement,  entered  into  by 
the  money-changers  a.d  1111. 

In  the  interior  the  lower  arches  of 
the  nave  are  Lombard,  the  upper 
are  Gothic,  added  about  1308,  when 
the  church  was  lengthened  and  raised. 
The  gallery,  which,  in  our  Gothio 
churches,  we  call  the  Triforium, — 
here  of  large  dimensions  —  is  filled 
in  its  circular  arches  with  slender 
columns  resembling  those  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  The  roof 
is  painted,  with  circular  frescoes  of 
Saints :  the  mosaic  pavement,  which  in 
part  remains,  is  in  curious  Gothic  pat- 
terns; one  of  its  compartments,  in 
coloured  marble,  represents  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon  ;  the  deeply -tinted 
stained  glass,  of  wliich  there  is  much, 
is  rich,  particularly  in  the  uppermost 
tier  of  wmdows  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
choir.  The  centre  window  of  the  choir 
bears  the  name  of  the  artist,  Pandolfo 
di  Ugolino  da  Pisa^  A  cresset,  a  species 
of  vase  composed  of  iron  bars,  is  sus- 
pended from  the  vaulting  of  the  nave. 
The    bishops    of   Lucca    (since  1726 
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archbishops)  possessed  numerous  an- 
cient and  honorary  privileges,  derived 
from  emperors  and  popes — jurisdic- 
tions and  regaUties  as  Counts  of  the 
Empire ;  power  of  creating  8  knights 
of  the  order  of  the  golden  spur ;  and 
many  others  which  have  become  value- 
less or  have  passed  awayj  The  only 
privileges,  in  fact,  practically  existing, 
are  those  enjoyed  by  the  archbishop, 
of  wearing  the  purple  of  the  Roman 
cardinals,  and  of  having  the  ceremony 
performed  before  him  of  burning  flax 
in  this  cresset:  whilst,  as  the  light 
flames  arise  and  are  spent,  the  choris- 
ters chant  "  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi." 
But  whilst  this  ceremony  is  performed 
before  his  Holiness  only  on  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  it  is  repeated  before  the 
prelate  of  Lucca  whenever  he  officiates 
pontifically  on  solemn  festivals.  The 
eighteen  canons,  like  their  prelate,  have 
many  honorary  privileges,  such  as  wear- 
ing the  red  beretta  or  skull-cap  borne 
by  cardinals,  and  the  pectoral,  which 
are  even  yet  much  prized,  whilst  the 
thirty-three  chaplains,  whom  we  would 
call  minor  canons,  are  in  their  degree 
equally  privileged  by  being  allowed  to 
wear  the  oappa  magna. 

Beginning  the  examination  of  the  in- 
terior on  the  rt.  hand  on  entering  at  the 
W.  end,  the  objects  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  following  : — At  the  first 
altar,  D.  Passignano,  the  Nativity :  at 
the  second,  F.  Zucchero^  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi :  at  the  third,  Tintoretto^ 
the  Last  Supper:  at  the  fourth,  D. 
PassiffnanOf  the  Crucifixion :  at  the 
pillar  near  the  fifth  altar  stands  the 
very  beautiful  marble  pulpit  executed 
by  Matteo  Civitali^  in  1498.  Over  the 
altai*  in  the  sacristy  is  a  fine  painting 
by  GhirlandaiOf  cited  by  Vasari.  The 
principal  figure  is  the  Virgin,  enthroned 
and  suri'ounded  by  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Clement,  St.  Sebastian.  Below  is  a 
small  long  picture,  representing  pas- 
sages in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  small 
figures  painted  in  full  colour.  In 
this  sacristy  is  kept  a  curious  ancient 

OSS  of  silver  gilt,  executed  in  1350 

Bettnccio   Baroni.     Retimiing   to 

chiu-ch  by  the  S.  transept,  here 


is  the  very  beautiful  monument,  iu 
marble,  of  Pietro  da  Nooeto,  Secretary 
of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  erected  in  1472  by 
Matteo  Cimtali.  The  works  of  thi 
artist  (bom  1435,  died  1501)  exist 
chiefly  in  Lucca,  his  native  city.  Ci- 
cognara  thought  this,  perhaps,  the 
finest  work  of  the  kind  of  the  15th 
century.  Beyond  this  is  the  tomb  of 
Domenico  Bertini,  the  friend  and 
patron  of  Civitali  (1479),  with  the 
bust  of  the  deceased.  This  and  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Salutati,  by  MinOf  in 
the  Duomo  of  Fiesole,  are  among  the 
finest  works  of  this  class  during  the 
15th  centy.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, which  is  opposite  the  monument 
of  Noceto,  are  small  angels  kneeling  on 
each  side  of  the  tabernacle,  by  Civi- 
tali. The  iron  railing  round  this 
chapel  is  very  beautiful.  Beyond  this, 
on  the  rt.  is  the  altar  of  St.  Begulus, 
surmounted  by  a  sepulchral  urn,  on 
which  lies  a  figure  of  the  saint  by 
Civitaliy  between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
Jolm  the  Baptist.  St.  John  is  repre- 
sented as  consumed  by  abstinence.  Be- 
neath are  bas-reUefs  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Saint  Regulus.  -The  Herodias 
dancing  before  Herod  is  a  graceful 
figure. 

In  the  N.  transept  is  a  curious 
historical  memorial — the  altar  conse- 
crated to  Christ  the  Deliverer,  Christo 
lAberatori^ac  Divis  Tutela/rihus,  erected 
by  the  Lucchese  after  their  deUver- 
ance  from  the  Pisan  yoke  in  1369, 
and  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
the  time  of  its  erection  by  the  name 
of  the  Altar  of  Liberty,  As  it  now 
stands,  it  is  the  work  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna^  1579.  The  main  subject  is 
the  B^surrection  of  our  Lord.  On 
one  side  is  St.  Peter,  on  the  other 
^t.  Paulinus,  the  first  Bishop  of  Lucca. 
On  the  wall,  by  the  side,  is  a  beau- 
tiful small  painting  of  St.  Petronilla, 
by  Daniel  da  Volterra.  In  the  ad- 
joining Capella  del  Santuario  is  a  very 
fine  Fra^  Bartolommeo,  dated  1509 — 
the  enthroned  Virgin  and  Child,  below 
an  Angel  playing  upon  a  lute.  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Stephen. 
The  marble  monuments  on  each  side 
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containing  relics  of  martyrs  are  by 
CivUali,  Near  the  door  in  the  K. 
transept  is  a  marble  sarcophagus  with 
winged  genii,  bearing  garlands  on  the 
urn,  and  a  recumbent  female  figure  on 
the  coyer.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  del 
Carretto  (died  1405),  2nd  wife  of  Paolo 
Guinigi,  Signore  of  Lucca ;  a  work  of 
Jacopo  delkb  Querela  in  1444 :  much 
praised  by  Vasari.  "  The  couched  figure 
is  deserving  of  great  praise  :  the  head- 
dress is  smgular,  and  consists  of  a 
turban-like  fillet  round  the  brow  di- 
vided by  bands  of  roses.  The  same 
head-dress  occurs  in  pictures  by  Oen- 
tile  Bellini."  Proceeding  round  the 
church,  after  passing  the  organ,  at  the 
first  altar  is  the  Visitation,  by  Ligozzi. 
In  this  picture  the  artist  introduces 
himself  speaking  to  a  prelate  on  the  1. 
Near  the  next  altar  is  an  oc- 
tagonal temple  or  chapel  of  marble, 
richly  gilt  and  ornamented,  erected  by 
Matteo  Civitaliy  in  1484,  at  the  expense 
of  his  firiend  Domenico  Bertini.  This 
chapel  contains  the  "  VoUo  Santo  di 
Lucca"  in  mediseval  Latin  designated 
"Vultum  de  Luca."  This  is  an  an- 
cient crucifix  carved  in  cedar-wood, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  Nicodemus.  According  to  an 
ancient  tradition  it  was  miraculously 
brought  to  Lucca  in  782,  and  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  earhest  of  the  images 
which,  acquiring  what  we  should  term 
an  European  reputation,  exercised  such 
a  deleterious  influence  throughout 
Christendom.  Amongst  the  many  oaths 
and  imprecations  used  by  William 
Kufus,  his  favourite  one  was  "per 
Tultum  de  Luca,"  which  by  some  mo- 
dem historians  has  been  translated  by 
the  "  face  of  8t.  Luke."  The  figure  is 
long  and  meagre,  clothed  in  a  pontifi- 
cal dress,  stiff  and  dark.  Whether  it 
be  the  production  of  Byzantine  artists 
is  a  contested  point.  It  is  only  ex- 
posed to  public  devotion  three  times 
in  the  year,  when  the  head  is  adorned 
with  a  silver-gilt  crown  and  the  breast 
with  a  large  trinket.  It  may,  however, 
be  seen  at  any  time  by  special  permis- 
sion from  the  Archbishop  :  but  a  fac- 
simile is  always  exposed  to  view.    Be- 


fore the  entrance  of  the  chapel  is  a 
lamp  of  massive  gold,  weighing  24  lbs., 
suspended  by  chains  of  the  same  metal, 
an  offering  of  the  Lucchese  in  1836 
when  they  were  in  terror  of  the  cholera. 
The  gilt  iron  gates  of  the  sanctuary  are 
very  handsome.  Immediately  behind 
this  chapel  is  a  fine  statue  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, by  Matteo  CivHali,  one  of  the  best 
works  in  sculpture  of  the  15th  centy. 
The  history  of  the  Volto  Santo  is  in  part 
told  by  a  fresco  of  Cosimo  Roselli^a  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  great  entrance  to 
the  ch. — an  angel  appearing  to  Nico- 
demus in  the  background,  and  Nico- 
demus agam  in  the  foreground  with  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  which  he  is  about  to 
hew  into  the  sacred  image.  The  out- 
side of  the  fine  apse  of  the  Cathedral, 
with  its  gallery  of  stunted  columns, 
can  be  best  seen  from  the  court  of  the 
Bishop's  palace. 

Beliind  the  cathedral  is  a  curious 
little  Gothic  ch.,  Sta,  Maria  delta 
Uosa,  erected  in  1309.  Some  of  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  outside  may  belong 
to  an  earlier  date. 

Ch.  of  San  Cristoforo;  the  facade 
is  considered  interesting  in  the  history 
of  architecture,  as  showing  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Lombard  to  the  Italian 
Gothic.  It  has  a  curious  circular  win- 
dow. Matteo  Civitali  was  buried  here ; 
a  plain  slab,  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
column  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
marks  the  place  of  his  grave. 

Ch.  of  S8.  Crocifisso  de^Bianchi,  so 
called  from  a  crucifix  left  by  the  White 
Penitents — an  association  of  very  doubt- 
ful character — in  1377,  passing  here  on 
their  way  from  Spain.  It  contains  in 
the  transept  an  Assumption,  by  Spag^ 
noletto ;  and  a  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, by  P.  Battoni. 

Ch.  of  San  Francesco  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Observant  Friars.  A  very 
spacious  edifice,  the  nave  being  66  ft. 
wide.  The  roof,  which  has  been  re- 
cently repaired,  has  been  painted  in 
the  worst  taste.  In  the  more  ancient 
ch.,  on  the  site  of  which  the  present 
one  stands,  was  buried  Castruccio  degli 
Antelminelli,  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  Lucca  has  produced,  and,  strange 
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to  eaj,  with  no  other  memorial  than 
a  small  mural  tablet  between  the  3rd 
and  4th  altars  on  the  rt.  Gastruccio 
died  in  1328. 

Ch.  of  San  M-ediano  (at  the  N.  side  of 
the  town).  SanFredianuswasthesonof 
sn  Irish  king.  Haying  become  a  Chris- 
tian, he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome  in 
early  life,  and  haying  gone  back  to  Ire- 
land and  founded  a  monastery  there,  he 
returned  to  Italy.  He  arriyed  at  Lucca 
in  560,  at  a  moment  when  the  episcopal 
chair  was  yacant,  and  was  chosen  by  the 
people  for  their  bishop.  He  goyemed 
the  diocese  during  18  years,  and, 
dying  in  578,  was  buried  in  a  church 
he  had  built.  Perharit  King  of  the 
Lombards,  who  began  to  reign  in 
671,  had  such  a  yeneration  for  San 
Eredianus  that  he  resolyed  to  erect  a 
splendid  church  in  his  honour,  and, 
in  the  construction  of  it,  ayailed  him- 
self of  the  materials  of  the  deserted 
amphitheatre.  He  did  not  liye  to 
finish  the  building:  it  was  completed 
by  Cunibert,  his  son  and  successor. 
The  plan  of  this  church  is  that  of 
the  long  or  Latin  basilica  without 
transepts.  It  is  of  large  dimensions, 
207  ft.  long,  70  ft.  wide,  and  69  ft. 
high.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is 
more  that  of  the  early  Christian  basi- 
licas than  that  employed  by  the  Lom- 
bards in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Single 
columns  support  the  arches  on  either 
side  of  the  naye,  and  no  imagery  is 
mixed  with  the  foliage  of  their  com- 
posite capitals.  Of  this  the  explana* 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  materials 
of  which  the  church  was  built.  If 
it  is  true,  as  stated,  that  the  materials 
were  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, a  large  supply  of  pillars  and 
capitals  would  be  afforded,  which  the 
architect  of  the  church  would  naturally 
employ  in  the  shape  in  which  he  found 
them  ;  and  it  was  at  the  time  that  this 
church  was  built  that  these  materials 
were  likely  to  be  at  command,  because 
it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  the  7th 
'  ^  that  the  amphitheatres  of  Italy 
""estroyed.  In  yain  had  the 
protested  against  them.  The 
3atres  remained  standing  till 


the  arriyal  of  the  Lombards,  whose 
morals,  purer  than  those  of  the  lux- 
urious  people  of  Italy,  would  not  al- 
low such  schools  of  yice  to  remain  in 
existence. 

This  is  one  of  the  churches  which 
haye  been  turned  completely  round. 
The  principal  entrance  now  occupies 
the  position  of  the  original  apse,  and 
the  apse  has  been  rebmlt,  apparently 
with  the  old  materials,  in  the  situation 
of  the  original  portaL  The  change 
took  place  when  the  walls  of  Lucca 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  church,  which 
had  formerly  stood  without  the  walls, 
was  now  comprised  within  them,  and 
required  to  front  the  street.  This 
alteration  was  made  in  the  12th  cen- 
tuiy.  It  was  then  the  Abbot  Botone 
erected  the  new  front  in  its  present 
form,  and  added  the  mosaics  with  which 
it  is  decorated. 

The  open  wooden  roof  was  formerly 
caryed  and  gilt,  but  was  renewed  in 
1843  in  a  pliuner  style.  Beginning  the 
circuit  of  the  interior  at  the  rt.  hand 
on  entering  at  the  end  of  the  naye, — the 
ancient  font,  intended  for  baptism  by 
immersion,  is  coyered  with  sculptures  by 
an  artist  who  has  inscribed  lus  name, 
"  Bobertus  Magister,"  on  the  rim.  The 
characters  show  that  he  liyed  in  the 
12th  century.  The  modem  font,  by 
Nicola  Civitali,  is  of  delicate  workman- 
ship in  the  best  cinque-cento  style.  At 
the  altar  beyond  the  pulpit  is  a  pic- 
ture by  Francesco  Francia,  the  Yirgin 
receiyed  into  Heayen,  with  figures  of 
Solomon  and  Darid,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Francis  below :  it  is  in  his  early  style, 
and  he  has  repeated  portions  of  the  com- 
position in  a  picture  in  the  Duomo  of 
Ferrara.  The  high  altar  has  been  recently 
put  up ;  it  is  not  an  ornament  to  the 
building.  Standing  against  the  wall  on 
the  1.  is  an  enormous  slab  of  marble, 
about  17  ft.  in  length  and  7  in  height. 
An  inscription  states  that  St.Fredianus, 
assisted  by  his  canons,  lifted  this  stone, 
dug  in  a  quarry  four*  miles  off,  and, 
placing  it  on  a  car,  it  was  drawn  by 
two  wild  cows  to  the  place  where  we 
now  see  it.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  church  is  the  Capella  del  Sacra' 
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mento.  Here  the  altar  has  some  re- 
liefs, hy  Jacopo  della  Querda  (1422), 
representing  the  Yirgin  and  Child  with 
four  Saints,  and  events  of  their  Uvea  ; 
highly  praised  by  Yasari.  Proceed- 
ing round  the  church,  we  reach  the 
Chapel  of  Sanf  AgostinOy  containing' 
fine  but  damaged  frescoes,  by  Amico 
Aapertini,  a  scholar  of  Francia,  repre- 
senting the  Nativity  and  Entombment, 
St.  Augustine  administering  Baptism, 

The  Campanile  is  detached  from  the 
original  bmlding.  It  was  probably 
added  before  the  church  was  altered  in 
the  12th  oenty.,  when  it  stood  on  the  rt. 
of  the  entrance.  Its  windows  increase 
in  width  as  well  as  the  number  of 
their  arches  in  ascending,  an  arrange- 
ment frequently  seen  in  the  more 
ancient  bell-towers  of  northern  Italy. 
It  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
is  one  of  the  interesting  architectural 
sights  at  Lucca. 

Ch.  of  San  Giovanni  (close  to  the  ca- 
thedral), a  very  ancient  basilica,  some- 
what like  San  Frediano,  and  probably  of 
the  same  age,  but  much  altered.  Over 
the  principal  doorway  is  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  Yirgin  and  angels  with 
the  Apostles  on  either  side.  It  is  pro- 
bably of  the  11th  centv.  The  3  hand- 
some fluted  columns  m  white  marble 
of  the  nave  have  evidently  been  derived 
from  some  Koman  edifice ;  the  others 
more  recent,  with  fantastic  medieeval 
capitals.  The  once  fine  open  roof  is 
hidden  by  a  heavy  modem  one.  The 
haptisterg,  which  opens  out  of  the  1. 
transept,  a  large  Lombard  building  with 
a  pointed  root,  has  been  altered  in  later 
times :  it  is  impressive  from  its  size. 
The  ancient  font  has  been  removed,  and 
a  new  one  of  later  date  placed  against 
the  wall.  The  whole  oi  this  balding 
has  lately  undergone  a  very  judicious 
restoration.  There  is  a  remarkable 
echo  here  resembling  the  fvJl  tones  of 
an  organ,  which  the  oustode  will  assist 
in  making  heard. 

Ch.  of  5.  Gfiusto,  near  to  San  Gio- 
vanni, has  some  handsome  D|iedia)val 


sculptures  on  the  facade.  The  interior 
has  been  completely  modernised.  The 
subjects  include  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Entombment,  St.  Au- 
gustine administering  Baptism,  &c. 

Ch.  of  8ta.  Maria  di  Corte  Landini 
(or  Orlandini),  built  in  the  13th  centy., 
retains  small  vestiges  of  its  original  ar- 
chitecture, excepting  some  parts  of  the 
&9ade.  Of  this  the  lower  portion  is  sin- 
gular, a  row  of  arches,  with  half-length 
monsters  projecting  over  the  door.  It 
belongs  to  the  "  C£aerici  regolari  della 
Yergine,"who  devote  themselves  to  edu- 
cation, and  were  therefore  exempted 
from  the  general  suppression.  The  in- 
terior is  entirely  modernised,  with  much 
gUding  and  fresco-painting.  The  roof 
is  in  imitation  of  perspective,  retiring 
cupolas  and  balustrades.  Over  the  high 
altar  is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
L.  Giordano,  In  the  two  chapels  which 
flank  the  high  altar  are  copies  of  pic- 
tures of  G-uido  sold  in  1840.  Paoliniy 
the  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. — 
Vdnni,  the  Birth  of  the  Yirgin.  The 
monks  of  this  church  possessed  a  good 
library  of  20,000  vols. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Foriaportamy  so 
called  from  its  having  been  without  the 
gate  of  the  city  prior  to  1260 ;  a  fine 
Lombard  church,  but  altered  in  1516, 
by  the  nave  and  transepts  being  raised. 
The  fa9ade  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  cathedral  and  S.  Michele ;  the 
6  Corinthian  capitals  of  the  pilasters 
on  the  lower  tier,  and  the  architrave 
over  the  centre  door,  appear  to  be  of 
classical  times.  It  has  two  good  paint- 
ings by  Giiercino:  one,  which  is  at  the 
fourth  altar  in  the  aisle  on  the  rt.,  re- 
presents Sta.  Lucia ;  the  other,  at 
the  altar  in  the  left  transept,  and  the 
best,  represents  the  Yirgin,  St.  Francis, 
and  Pope  Alexander  II.,  a  fine  and 
dignified  figure.  It  was  given  by  the 
Mazzarosa  family,  to  whom  the  chapel 
belongs. 

Ch.  of  San  Michele.  "  San  Michele  was 
originally  founded  hv  Teutprandus  and 
Gumpranda  his  wife,  in  764  ;  and  the 
bulk  of  the  fabric  belongs  to  that  date. 
At  that  time  the  archangel,  for  whom 
a  particular  devotion  had,  in  the  pr-^ 
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ceding  century,   been   imported  from 
Apulia  into  the  N.  of  Italy,  was  the 
favourite  protector  of  the  Lombards. 
But  the  rich  fa9ade,  to  which  tlus  church 
owes  its  celebrity,  was  added  at  a  much 
later  period,  in  1188,  when  Lucca  was 
a  free  town,  and  its  inhabitants  re- 
solved to  do  credit  to  themselves  by 
adding  splendour  to  their  pubHc  build- 
ings.    In  1188  the  celebrated  architect 
G-iudetto,    who    was    afterwards   em- 
ployed to  decorate  the  cathedral  in  the 
same  manner,  was  called  upon  to  en- 
noble the  W.  end  of  San  Michele.    The 
idea  of  this  facade  is  evidently  taken 
fr^m  the  cathedral  of   Pisa,   though 
executed  in  the  more  florid  style  which 
had   subsequently  come  into  fashion. 
If  this  fa<;ade   sins    against  classical 
rules  in  the  multiphcity  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  orders  of  its  columns,  in 
their  variety  and  over  enrichment,  it 
nevertheless  produces  a  grand  and  im- 
posing effect.   The  whole  is  constructed 
of  white  marble  from  the  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood.    The  marble  statue 
of  the  archangel  at  the  simimit  is  of 
colossal  size.     The  wings  are  composed 
of  separate  plates  of  bronze,  so  contrived 
as  to  suffer  the  wind  to  pa^s  through 
them  freely,  lest  it  should  have  a  dan- 
gerous purchase  upon  so  large  a  mass 
completely  exposed  to  its  power.    No- 
thing more  was  done  at  S.  Michele 
during  the  thraldom  of   Lucca,   but 
when  Lucca  was  again  enfranchised  the 
second  order  of  the  lateral  colonnade 
was  added  (in  1377).    The  colonnade 
is   sufficiently   in    harmony  with   the 
fagade,  but  evinces  the  greater  degree 
of  purity  of  taste  which  by  that  time 
began  to  prevail.    The  interior  consists 
of  a  nave  with  2  aisles,  separated  by 
columns  with  fantastic  composite  capi- 
tals.    The  only  picture  of  any  merit  is 
one  of  4  saints  by  Filtppiru)  lAppi  in  the 
1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance." — 
Gaily  Knight,    The  Campanile  is  a 
good  specimen  of  similar  constructions 
of  the  period.     In  the  Piazza,  at  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  church,  is  an  altar 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  "Virgin. 

Ch.   of  San  Pietro   Somaldij    the 


Lpmbard  front  was  added  in  1203.  It 
contains  a  group  of  Saints  by  Falma 
Vecchio,  St.  Antony  the  Abbot  being 
the  principal  figure. 

Ch.  of  San  Romano,  A  churcli  dating 
from  the  8th  centy.  existed  here,  but 
was  altered  to  its  present  form  in  1656 
by  Vincenzo  Suonamici;  the  alterations, 
however,   stopped  short,  and  left  the 
front  unfinished.  Against  the  outer  wall 
of  the  nave  are  four  large  tombs,  each 
with  a  canopy,  something  like  those  at 
Verona^  upon   which   are   sculptured 
crosses  of  a  peculiar  form :   they  are 
falling  into  ruin.    This  church  was  held 
for  some  centuries  by  the  Dominicans  ; 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  palace  it  was  the 
place  of  worship  of  the  reigning  family. 
It  contains  in  a  chapel  of  the  1.  tran- 
sept the  magnificent  picture  by  Fra* 
SartolomeOy  called  the  "Madonna  della 
Miserioordia,"  or  the  Virgin  interced- 
ing for  the  Lucchese  during  their  con- 
tests with  Florence.     This  picture  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  dated 
1515 :  it  was  painted  for  Brother  Se- 
bastiano  Lambardi,   the  chief  of  the 
convent,  and  not  for  the  Monte  Catini 
family,  as  it  had  been  long  supposed. 
The  3  figures  on  the  rt.  are  portraits  ; 
the    group     of    an    aged    woman,    a 
young  woman,  and  child  are  incom- 
parable for  their  beauty.     Above  is 
the  Virgin,  with   outstretched  arms, 
most  earnest  in  supphcation  with  the 
Saviour;  three  angels  beneath  support  a 
tablethaving  aninscription  "Misereob 
SUP.  TuEBAM."     There  is  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Vasari  in  the 
same  chapel.     At  the  first  altar,  on  the 
l.-hand  side  on  entering  by  the  great 
door,  is  another  painting  by  Fro*  JBar- 
tolommeo.  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  with  the  Almighty 
above,  surrounded  by  angels.     The  co- 
louring is  excellent.  Both  these  pictures 
are  specially  noted  by  Vasari  and  Mar- 
ches!. There  are  some  other  good  paint- 
ings.— Passignano,  St.  Hyacinth  raising 
the  Dead  ;  a  female  figure  in  mourning 
is  beautiful. — GiudoUi,  the  Madonna 
presenting  the  infant  Saviour  to   St. 
Agnes  and  St.  Monica. —  Vanni  of  Siena, 
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a  good  Oruoifixion,  with  St.  Thomaa  at 
the  foot  of  the  Crosa. 

Ch.  of  San  Salvatorey  an  ancient  build- 
ing, with  some  curious  sculptures ;  one 
by  Bidmno  (about  1180),  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Nicolo  Fisano,  shows 
the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch  in  art.  It  is 
in  low-reUef,  and  is  upon  the  archi- 
trave, oyer  a  small  side  door ;  and  re- 
presents a  miracle  of  St.  Nicholas.  The 
lintel  of  the  smaller  door  of  the  facade, 
on  the  rt.,  has  a  curious  earlier  bas- 
reUef,  probably  of  the  11th  centy.,  repre- 
senting a  feast,  of  which  the  principal 
figure  is  a  bearded  king. 

The  Ducal  Palace  is  part  of  a  vast 
building,  designed  in  1578  by  Amma' 
noHf  of  which  not  half  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  his  designs  eyen  for  that 
were  much  altered  by  Jtivara  and  IHni, 
in  1729.  The  great  marble  staircase  is 
fine ;  but  since  the  sale  of  its  pictures 
by  the  Duke  of  Lucca  in  1840,  the 
palace  contains  no  object  requiring 
notice.  Attached  to  the  palace  is  a 
Ubrary  of  40,000  yols.  and  some  MSS., 
open  to  the  public  daily. 

In  front  of  the  palace,  in  the  Piazza 
Jhicale,  stands  a  monimient  to  Maria 
Louisa  of  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Lucca^ 
raised  by  the  city  authorities  in  grati- 
tude for  her  having  erected  the  aque- 
duct by  which  Lucca  is  now  so  well 
supplied  with  water  &om  the  Pisan 
hiUs.  On  this  site,  amongst  other 
buildings,  stood  the  church  of  the 
Madonna,  built  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  16th  centy.  by  Gherardo  Feni- 
tesi.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
entirely  of  white  marble.  Princess 
Elisa  Bonaparte  did  not  like  it  so 
near  the  pamce,  and  therefore,  like  the 
Cathedral  at  Massa,  it  was  pulled  down. 

There  are  some  good  Palaces  in 
Lucca,  but  few  containing  works  of  art 
of  importance.  The  Pal.  Mansi  has 
some  of  its  rooms  hung  with  fine 
tapestiy  and  pictures  j  amongst  which 
a  Madonna  by  Franoia  and  another  by 
VandyJce, 

The  Deposifo  di  Mendicitcty  formerly 

Cent.  Jif.—1867. 


the  Palazzo  Sorghi^  a  noble  specimen 
of  a  class  of  buildings  peculiar  to  Tus- 
cany, originally  palaces  mtendedfor  ha- 
bitation and  state,  and  also  for  defence. 
In  the  Scaligerian  castles  defence  is 
the  first  object,  and  magnificence  the 
second;  but  in  these,  peace  takes  pre- 
cedence of  war ;  but  it  is  an  armed 
peace.  This  building  is  of  red  brick, 
in  the  Italian,  almost  Venetian,  G-othio 
style,  with  mullioned  windows  and 
gloomy  courts.  It  was  built  in  1413 
by  Paolo  Guinigi,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  very  powerful  family  which, 
from  1380  to  1430,  ruled  the  re- 
pubHc  of  Lucca.  Rising  out  of  it  is 
a  lofty  tower  of  many  stories,  on  the 
ruined  top  of  which  trees  are  allowed  to 
grow.  This  building  is  now  used  as  a 
poor-house.  The  exterior  is,  however, 
unaltered,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  architectural  traveller.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  street  (Via  San 
Smione)  is  another  palace,  nearly  in 
the  same  style,  also  b^Euing  the  Gumigi 
arms. 

The  Palazzo  PretoriOf  or  Mumcipa" 
lityj  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Michele,  which 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  republic,  is 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Benaissance 
style. 

The  Piazza  del  Mercato  (near  S.  Fre- 
diano)  occupies  the  site,  and  preserves 
the  form,  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre. 
The  outer  circuit  is  to  some  extent 
preserved;  the  most  remarkable  re- 
mains are  between  the  principal  en- 
trance, which  is  at  the  E.  extremity, 
and  that  of  the  minor  axis  on  the 
N.  It  seems  to  have  been  built  at 
the  end  of  the  1st,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  centy.,  and  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  it  was  capable  of  containing 
10,700  spectators  seated.  It  had  2 
stories  of  arches,  each  54  in  number. 
The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  now 
concealed,  owing  to  the  earth  having 
acciunulated  to  the  height  of  nearly 
11  ft.  The  inner  space,  forming  the 
ancient  arena,  was  a  few  years  ago  en- 
cumbered with  small  houses  and  gar- 
dens :  but  it  was  cleared,  and  the  line 
of  the  houses  carried  back  to  the  curve 
of  the  ancient  arena,  and  the  present 
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gateways  opened,  under  the  directions 
of  the  architect  Nottolini.  The  entrance 
at  the  E.  end,  which  is  wider  and  lower 
than  the  others,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
work.  The  market  was,  by  the  order 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Lucca,  transferred 
here  from  the  Piazza  di  S.  Michele,  in 
Oct.  1839. 

There  are  very  pleasant  walks  and 
views  about  Lucca.  Such  are  the  pro- 
menade round  the  ramparts,  the  inner 
side  of  which  is  planted  with  trees : 
from  here  may  be  seen  to  advantage 
the  beautiful  outlines  of  the  hiUs 
bounding  the  plain  in  which  the  city 
lies ;  and  along  the  line  of  the  (ique' 
duct.  The  Boman  remains,  called  the 
Baths  of  Nero,  near  the  lake  of  Mcu- 
saciuocoliy  are  interesting.  Their  site, 
about  8  m.  from  Lucca,  to  the  W., 
near  the  road  from  Lucca  to  Viareg- 
gio,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

If  time  allows,  the  following  villas — 
Torrigiani  at  Camigliano,  Mansi  and 
Mazzorosa  at  Segromigno  (there  is  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  the  sculpture 
of  the  12th  cent,  in  the  little  church  at 
the  latter  by  Biduino),  and  Montecatini 
at  Guttajolo,  about  half  an  hour's  drive 
from  the  Porta  di  San  Donato — ^will 
repay  a  visit,  being  amongst  the  finest 
in  Italy. 

To  persons  interested  in  hydraulic 
engineering  an  excursion  along  the 
aqueduct  will  prove  interesting:  few 
cities  in  Europe,  and  none  in  Italy, 
were  so  ill  supplied  with  water  as 
Lucca  until  withm  the  last  few  years. 
Planned  during  the  all-improving  reign 
of  the  Princess  Elisa,  the  political  events 
of  1815  prevented  the  execution  of  this 
aqueduct:  resumed  in  1823,  it  was 
completed  in  1832.  The  water  is  col- 
lected from  numerous  perennial  springs 
in  the  lulls  S.  of  the  plain,  from  which 
it  is  conveyed  to  an  extensive  reservoir 
at  their  base.  Here  commences  a  line 
of  arches  rivalling  in  length  those  of 
the  Gampagna  of  Rome,  being  up- 
wards of  2  miles  (3746  yards)  long, 
consisting  of  459  arches ;  terminated 
'  large  distributing  reservoir  in 
rm  of  a  circular  temple,  which 
I  near  the  Bly.  stat.    The  engi- 


neer under  whose  direction  this  work 
was  conducted  was  Cav.  Nottolini,  the 
total  expense  1,130,157  fr.  (45,200Z.)  ; 
the  mmiTTiTiTn  supply  of  Water  in  the 
height  of  summer  to  the  town  is 
819,280  litres  (190,320  gaUons)  daily, 
or  about  9  gallona  for  every  inhabitant. 


Baths  op  Litcca. 

These  baths,  situated  in  the  finest  of 
the  Tuscan  valleys,  are  about  15  m.  from. 
Lucca.  During  the  summer  an  excellent 
omnibus  leaves  Lucca  at  7  a.m.,  return- 
ing at  5  P.M. ;  another  public  convey- 
ance, which  leaves  the  baths  every 
morning  at  6  o'clock,  starts  from  Lucca 
on  its  return  at  5  p.m.;  fare  3  fr«. 
Carriages  for  the  journey  may  always 
be  hired  by  families  at  a  moderate  rate 
(10  to  12  fc.) ;  they  perform  the  distance 
in  2\  h.  The  excursion  from  Lucca  to 
see  the  Baths  and  to  return  may  be 
performed  in  a  summer's  day. 

Leaving  Lucca  by  the  Porta  Sta. 
Maria,  or  di  Borgo,  the  road  runs  along 
a  high  embankment,  being  the  outer 
barrier  raised  during  the  reign  of  the 
Princess  Elisa,  against  the  immdations 
of  the  Serchio.  The  Serchio,  in  the  30 
m.  of  its  course  previous  to  reaching  the 
plain  of  Lucca,  descends  as  much  as  48 
ft.  per  mile,  and  brings  down  so  much 
alluvial  deposit  as  to  cause  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing rise  in  the  level  of  its  bed.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  stimmer  height 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  J  m. 
from  Lucca,  is  9  ft.  above  the  sill  of 
the  gate  of  Sta.  Maria,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  elevated  points  of  the  town. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  confining 
the  river  to  its  present  channel  con- 
tinues to  increase  so  much  that  various 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  carrying 
it  to  the  sea  by  a  new  and  shorter  artifi- 
cial channel,  so  as  to  increase  the  current 
from  Lucca  downwards.  The  present 
excellent  road  to  the  Baths  is  due  to 
the  Princess  Elisa.  Soon  after  passing 
the  drd  milestone,  where  the  embank- 
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moat  of  the  SoroliiD  cfBses,  s  rat 
the  rt.  turns  olF  to  Martin,  belonging 
to  fbe  Princess  of  Capua.  Embelltalicd 
bj  the  Bacioochia,  it  standa  in  b  walled 

Ck  of  3  m,  circumfarence ;  the  alinib- 
ies  are  laid  out  in  the  EngUeh  atylc ; 
the  gardens  ore  in  the  French  taate, 
ornamented  with  fountains  and  jots 
d'eaii,in  imitation  of  Marlj,  near  Foris, 


Sereral  Luccheae  nobles  hare  large 
and  hundaoniB  yUlas,  with  flower- 
gardens,  in  the  neighliourliood  of  the 

Slaco.  Kauj  of  thoni  are  to  be  lot, 
ley  are  generally  well  fomishod 
and  oommodioua,  but  tha  situation 
19  hot  i  there  is  no  almdo  about 
the  houses  -,  and  they  are  wJlcd  in  by 
an  ampliitheatro  of  Iniuriant  hills  oi 
the  N.  from  otery  cooling  breeze 
whilst  the  eiuberant  Tegetntion  inevi 
tably  producea  musquitocs.  To  thosi 
who  dread  not  «uch  ntinoyauces  the 
rillaa  around  Marlia  will  prove  agi'cc- 
able  reeideiicea.    The  oecaBsBrica  of  hfe 


oil  and  wine,  Hrowood,  and 
proreadcr  for  horses ;  and  at  the  Tillagi 
of  Muriano  Uiere  are  a  good  butcher 
and  baker. 

ARer  passing  the  turn  to  Marlia  the 
road  approaehea  the  Serchio,  which  ia 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  the 
Fotite  a  Muriaao,  ornamented  with  co- 
lossal statues  of  saints.  This  bridge 
waa  erected  in  182U,  in  the  place  of  an 
old  one,  carried  away  by  a  flood  in  1819. 
The  road  wliich  crosses  the  riier  leade 
along  its  1.  bank  into  the  proTince  of 
Garfagnnnn. 

The  road  from  Muriano  to  the  Baths 
continues  to  follow  the  1.  honk  of  the 
Serchio,  ascending  through  a  splendid 
Talley,  with  lumriaDt  vegetation  i  the 
nearer  hill  a  covered  with  olivea  and 
vines,  the  mountains  clothed  with  chest- 
nut-trees ;  every  turn  presenting  a  varied 
and  hesntiful  (andscape.  On  the  snm- 
imt  of  a  lofty  hill  ia  seen  the  Convento 
degHA'ogeli,  founded  by  the  Queen  of 


of  picturesque  villsgea 
adorn  the  valley  and  mount^n  sides,  at 
intervals  of  3  m.  These  are  called  Seata, 
Tal  Dollavo,  and  ZHecimo,  according 
to  their  distances  from  the  capital,  and 
have  home  these  names  from  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  Hear  the  last  was 
Ponie  a  Diecima,  a  bridge  which  haa 
been  swept  away  since  1S42.  A  de- 
lightful drive  continues  along  the  bants 
of  the  Serchio,  which  cornea  down  with 
a  strong  current,  often  bearing  a  file  of 
rafts,  oach  guided  by  a  poir  of  hnlf- 
noked  mountaineers.  These  rafts  are 
broken  up  for  exportation  on  renehing 
the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Medi- 


The  road  continues  tluYiugh  a  chest- 
nut forest,  whose  fruit  is  the  principal 
food  of  the  mountaineers.  Its  cultiva- 
tion waa  BtimulBtcd  by  the  premiums 
of  Paolo  Ghunigi,  the  Lord  of  Lucca. 
The  ehostnuta  are  dried  in  an  oven, 
ground  to  floiu',  and  baked  between 
hot  stones  into  cakes.  These  are  sweet 
and  nutritious,  and  cost  less  thsu 
wheaten  bread. 

Thia  valley  is  a  rich  Bold  for  tlie  bo- 
tanist, and  many  of  oiU'  garden-plants 
are  recognised.  After  12  m.  pasa  Borgo 
a  Moxsano,  on  the  opjxiBitc  bank  of 
the  river ;  and  a  fine  ancient  bridge, 
of  5  irregular  arches,  comes  in  aight, 
called  Pom/b  della  Madalena.  Its  con- 
struotion  is  attributed  to  Castruccio, 
in  1322  (  but  the  common  people,  who 
Mil  it  the  Pimle  del  Diavela,  claun  Iho 
cJiLtHct.  liio  second 
arch  from  the  rt.  bank  is  60  ft,  higli, 
and  120  in  span ;  the  causeway  is  but 
8  R.  wide,  and  so  steep  that  no  carriage 
heavier  or  larger  thai  a  hght  taleean 
er  it.  The  Uttle  town 
porium  of  tlie  mountain 
i,  wool,  and  herap,  with 
ncient  churches,  fir  and 
flanked  to  the  E.  by 
smiling  hi  11a,  covered  with  vines  and 
olive-treea.  To  the  H.  and  W.  the  view 
closed   by  lofty  mountains,  [ichJv 
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clothed  with  chestnut  forests ;  beyond 
are  the  central  Apennines. 

2  m.  further,  the  lAma,  a  tributary 
mountain  stream,  joins  the  Serchio,  in 
the  phun  at  the  opening  of  2  yal- 
leys.  A  road  to  the  baths  runs  along 
both  banks  of  the  Lima,  oyer  which  a 
suspension-bridge,  a  yery  picturesque 
object  in  the  landscape,  has  been  erected, 
to  replace  one  of  stone  carried  away 
by  the  inundation  of  1836.  A  road 
to  the  1.  from  here  leads  into  the 
upper  yaUey  of  the  Serchio,  the  dis- 
trict called  Jja  Oarfagnana^  and  into 
I/ombardy  by  the  pass  of  La  Foce  a 
Giogo ;  the  distance  from  here  to  the 
Modenese  frontier  being  20  Eng.  m. 

After  another  mile  the  trayeller 
reaches  the  little  town  of  Fonte  a 
SerragliOy  with  its  hotels,  lodgmg- 
houses,  and  shops.  In  consequence  of 
its  central  position  between  the  Bagni 
Caldi  and  the  Soffno  cUla  Villay  and 
fr^m  its  being  easily  reached  by  car- 
riages, this  yillage  has  become  the  fa- 
yourite  place  of  rendezyous  and  resi- 
dence of  persons  frequenting  the  baths. 

Ponte  a  SerragUo. — Inns :  There  are 
seyeral  good  hotels  here,  the  2  principal 
being  kept  by  Pagnini,  a  dyilman,  who 
speaks  both  English  and  French,  and 
is  married  to  an  EngUshwoman.  There 
is  a  table-d'hdte  at  Pagnini's  H.  de 
TEurope,  the  largest  of  his  establish- 
ments. Croce  di  Malta,  kept  by  Che» 
rubini,  and  New  York,  by  Para,  both 
well  spoken  of,  and  frequented  a  good 
deal  by  Italian  families. 

The  Post-office  is  at  Ponte  a  Serraglio. 
Erom  Jime  to  September  letters  arrive 
from  Lucca  at  3  and  8  F.H.,  and  depart 
at  4  and  11  A.M.  Before  and  after  the 
fashionable  season,  the  Lucca  j^ococcto, 
or  messenger,  takes  the  letters  in  the 
morning,  and  brings  the  arrivals  back 
by  6  in  the  evening.  There  are  weekly 
procaccios  to  Florence,  and  Leghorn, 
affording  facihties  for  receiving  pack- 
ages, &c.,  from  England. 

"^  -*  Cercle  or  Casino  is  also  situated 

^.  is  a  handsome  bmlding,  with 

ard,  ball,  and  reading  rooms. 


It  is  now  a  gOTemment  establishment, 
and  well  managed.  Strangers,  being 
proposed  by  a  member,  are  admitted 
on  paying  30  pauls  for  the  season, 
and  20  after  August.  The  EngHsh, 
French,  German,  and  Italian  papers  are 
taken  in.  Gambling,  once  the  bane  of 
the  baths  of  Lucca,  was  yery  judiciously 
suppressed  in  1846  by  the  then  reign- 
ing Duke  of  Lucca,  and  is  no  longer 
permitted. 

English  Book- Club. — ^There  is  a  yeiy 
useful  book -lending  society  at  the 
Baths,  called  the  Pisa  Book-Club,  the 
books  being  brought  frx)m  Pisa  for 
the  season.  Visitors  may  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages  for  the  mo- 
derate subscription  of  2  dollars  during 
their  entire  stay,  and  will  find  it  very 
convenient,  there  being  no  circulating 
libcaiy.  The  collection  consists  of 
standard  English  works,  travels,  &c. 
All  books  on  religious  controversy  are 
excluded,  as  well  as  novels,  except 
such  of  the  latter  as  are  gratuitously 
presented.  After  paying  the  expenses 
the  subscriptions  are  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  new  works.  The  club  is 
managed  by  a  committee  and  a  resident 
secretary. 

The  Ponte  a  Serraglio  is  the  first  bath 
establishment,  and  nearest  to  the  hot 
baths,  which  are  upon  the  hill  behind  it. 
From  the  Ponte  an  excellent  road  of 
less  than  1  m.  leads  to  the  second  or 

Za  Villa,  or  more  properly  II  Ba- 
gno  alia  Villa. —  Inns :  the  Felicano, 
kept  by  Gustavo  Pagnini,  of  the  Vic- 
toria at  Florence,  is  well  situated. 
The  H6tel  du  Pavilion,  kept  by  Mad. 
Gregori,  a  veir  comfortable,  cool,  and 
quiet  house  (Miss  R.,  1863).  H6tel 
Victoria,  kept  by  Pera,  also  very 
good.  Further  on  is  Amadei,  a  good 
traiteur,  who  sends  out  dinners  to 
families,  the  most  economical  mode  of 
living  here.  There  are  numerous  lodg^ 
ing-houses :  the  Casa  Bellenger  is  well 
adapted  for  English  families.  It  has  a 
large  garden. 

The  Villa  is  a  long  street  of  about 
20  lodging-houses.  Many  of  them 
have  the  luiyantage  of  a  garden,  and 
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Bome   liaye  fttabling.     Pagnini   hires 
plate  and  linen  where  it  is  not  sup- 

5 lied  by  the  lodging-house  keepers. 
*he  houses  let  at  from  300  to  1250  fra. 
for  the  summer  season,  or  from  May 
to  October. 

The  English  Chtipelf  erected  by  pri- 
vate subscription,  is  at  the  Yilla.  An- 
nexed to  it  are  apartments  for  the 
dergyman,  who  officiates  at  Pisa  during 
the  winter. 

A  road  turns  off  to  the  1.,  and 
ascends  till  it  brings  the  visitor  to 
the  palace  of  the  ex-Duchess  of  Tus- 
cany, who  resided  here  occasionally  in 
summer.  Around  the  palace  are  seye- 
ral  good  houses  to  let,  preferred  by 
foreigners  for  their  more  elevated 
situation.  From  the  small  square 
before  the  palace  one  may  walk,  ride, 
or  be  carried  in  an  open  portantirta  (a 
species  of  palanquin),  over  the  moun- 
tain,  by  a  very  pretty  road,  to  the 

Bagni  Oaldif  the  3rd  village,  con- 
taining 3  or  4  lodging-houses,  on 
the  side  of  a  high  hUl.  Those  who 
prefer  bracing  air  will  find  it  in  this 
situation.  A  carriage-road  winds  down 
to  the  Fonte  a  SerraffUo,  and  there  are 
shady  walks,  by  short  cuts,  for  pedes- 
trians. 

There  are  6  establishments  of  baths. 
5  are  above,  and  near  to  the  Ponte  a 
Serraglio,  and  are  called  Cardinali,  Ber- 
nabb,  Docce  basse,  Bagni  Caldiy  and  8, 
Giovanni ;  about  ^  m.  to  the  eastward, 
on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same  hill, 
are  the  Bagni  alia  Villa.  The  most 
commodious  and  accessible  are  those 
of  Cardinali,  near  the  Casino,  and  Ber- 
nobby  immediately  behind  Pagnini's 
hotels.  The  latter  owe  their  name 
to  a  native  of  Pistoja,  who,  in  the  16th 
centy.,  was  cured  of  a  cutaneous  com- 
plaint by  these  waters,  whose  virtues 
up  to  that  time  had  been  undiscovered. 
The  heat  of  the  spring  is  102°  Fahren- 
heit ;  the  supply  is  abundant.  Higher 
up  the  hill  are  the  Bagni  Caldiy  consist- 
ing of  2  springs,  in  one  of  which  the 
thermometer  stands  at  127}".  The 
proportion  of  saline  matter  in  these 
waters  is  larger  than  in  the  others, 
except  as  regards  those  of  iron,  which 


are  more  abundant  in  the  springs  of 
Docce  basse.  There  are  vapour-baths 
at  this  establishment.  The  Bagno  di 
S,  GHovanni  has  2  springs,  whose  tem- 
perature does  not  exceed  98"*  Fahr. 
At  the  Docce  basse  there  are  15 
springs,  then*  temperatures  varying  be- 
tween 112*"  and  96"  Fahrenheit;  that 
called  la  Bossa  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  iron.  The  Bagno  alia  Villa  has 
one  spring  of  about  100°.  Its  waters 
are  used  internally,  and  are  sent  to  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy.  .  They  contain  sul- 
phates and  muriates  of  lime  and  of  mag- 
nesia, but  principally  sulphate  of  Ume. 
There  is  also  a  small  deposit  of  silex, 
and  of  iron  in  a  state  of  peroxide.  The 
baths  ore  of  marble,  with  douches, 
stoves  for  airing  linen,  and  every  con- 
venience. A  bath  costs  1  franc,  and 
a  trifling  gratuity  to  the  attendants  if 
their  linen  is  used.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Bagni  Galdi  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  be- 
fore the  poUtical  convulsions  of  1863. 

The  waters  flow  from  beneath  the 
hill,  whose  base  is  washed  on  the  £. 
and  S.  sides  by  the  Zima,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Camaglione  brook.  The 
rock  from  which  they  issue  is  the  Jfa- 
cignOf  a  tertiary  sandstone,  like  the 
springs  at  Monte  Catini.  A  popular 
opinion  is,  that  they  come  fr^m  the 
Montagna  di  Celle,  5^  m.  off,  at  a 
spot  csJled  the  Prato  Fiorito,  remark- 
able for  its  early  and  brilliant  vegeta- 
tion, and  for  the  rapid  melting  of  the 
snow  from,  its  surface,  notwithstanding 
its  elevation.  The  moimtain  is  of  a 
conical  form,  one  side  presenting  a 
perpendicular  rock,  and  the  other  an 
inclined  plane  of  greensward,  ena- 
melled, especially  in  J  une,  with  flowers 
of  great  variety  and  beauty.  The 
ascent,  very  steep  and  stony,  6i  m., 
is  from  the  Bagni  Caldi,  and  may  be 
made  on  horseback,  or  in  a  chair.  It 
will  be  best  to  go  by  way  of  the  Monte 
Fegatese,  and  return  by  8.  Cassiano 
di  Controne.  The  path  runs  for  some 
way  through  the  dry  bed  of  a  river, 
in  the  shade  of  a  fine  chestnut  forest. 

As  a  summer  residence,  the  valley  of 
the  Bagni  is  amongst  the  coolest  in 
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Italy;  the  son  sppean  2  hn.  later, 
and  disappears  2  hrs.  sooner,  owing 
to  the  height  of  the  encircling  moun- 
tains, thus  insuring  cool  mornings 
and  eTcnings,  and  curtailing  the  ac- 
cumulation of  heat  during  the  day. 
The  river  lAma  also,  dashing  along 
from  rock  to  rock,  keeps  up  a  continued 
circulation  of  air.  The  valley  is  re- 
markably healthy:  malaria  or  marsh 
fever  are  never  heard  o^  and  the 
annual  mortality  is  not  1^  per  cent. 
The  native  population  of  these  villages 
amounts  to  1000  souls;  the  deaths 
rarely  exceed  15  yearly,  and  have 
been  sometimes  as  few  as  11,  one  half 
in&nts.  In  September,  however,  the 
evenings  become  chilly  and  damp. 

There  is  a  beautiful  drive   15  m. 
up  the  river  by  an  excellent  carriage- 
road,  now  extending  to  Sim  Maroello, 
from  which  there  is  another  of  6  m.  to 
Pracchia  Stat,  on  the  rly.,  and  from 
which  Bologna  can  be  reached  in  2 
hrs.  andPistoia  in  1^,  passing  by  the  old 
iron- works,  and  including  a  fine  pass  in 
the  mountains;  and  another  down  the 
Lima  and  up  the  Serchio,  over  the 
bridge,  to  the  upper  and  wider  valley 
of  the  Serchio^  towards  Iktrrite,  Cava, 
GalicanOf  and  Castel/MiovOf  the  chief 
town  of  the  valley  j  or  by  another  turn 
to  Ba/rga^  a  smsJl  old  Tuscan  city  on 
a  moTUitain  10  m.  ofi*.    The  roads  are 
generally    excellent,    though    injured 
occasionally  by  inundations.    The  fa- 
vourite drive  to  the  J^onte  delta  Mad- 
dcdena  is  watered  every  evening,  and 
the  roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  baths  are  lighted  at  night. 

There  are  many  interesting  'points, 
accessible  only  by  ponies,  donkeys,  and 
fortaniini.    One  lavourite  spot  is  the 
village  of  Lugliano^  on  a  hill  above  the 
valley  of  the  Lima,  where  an  extensive 
view  may  be  had  from  the  garden  of  a 
house  in  the  village,  to  which  access  is 
freely  granted.    A  much  longer  excur- 
sion, which  will  occupy  in  going  and 
returning  8  hrs.,  is  often  made  to  the 
W'"-'»tZto,  an  old  watch-tower  on  the 
of  a  conical  mountain,  from 
940  ft.  above  the  pea)  the  whole 


duchy  of  Lucca,  the  sea,  and,  it  is  said, 
Ck>r8ica  and  Elba,  are  to  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day.  Oranajolo  is  2  hrs.  dis- 
tant from  La  Villa,  and  Frato  Fiorito, 
already  referred  to,  5. 

Phyticiang. — ^Dr.  Oarina  is  the  Gt>- 
vemment  director  of  the  baths;  he 
has  been  in  England,  and  has  pub- 
lished an  interesting  historical  and 
medical  work  on  the  locality.*  Dr. 
Giorgi,  a  sensible  and  judicious  prac- 
titioner, is  the  medical  attendant  of 
the  commune.  ^English  phyndan,  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Dr.  Ghason; 
he  resides  at  Bome  during  the  winter. 
There  "is  an  apothecary,  Betti,  who 
keeps  English  medicines,  at  the  YiUa; 
and  another,  G(emi,  at  the  Ponte  di 
Seraglio. 

Tradesmen^  ^c,  —  At  the  Ponte, 
Pagnini,  also  agent  for'  the  Bank  of 
Maoquay,  Packenham,  and  Ck>.,  of  Flo- 
rence, has  stores  for  groceries,  English 
goods,  wines,  &c.  There  are  miOiners 
and  dressnu^ers  from  Florence;  and 
a  circulating  library  of  English  and 
French  books,  kept  by  ChierioonL 

Sanminiato's  EngUsh  livery  stables 
supply  good  riding-horses  and  lightopen 
carnages  of  all  descriptions,  while  the 
natives  offer  ponies  and  donkeys;  an 
evening  ride  costs  3  francs,  and  a  day's 
excursion  6 ;  light  pony  carriages,  which 
are  safely  driven  by  ladies,  the  atten- 
dant standing  behmd,  4i  francs  for  a 
drive ;  the  portantifii  receive  12  francs 
for  a  day's  excursion,  and  1,  2,  or  3 
for  an  evening  airing,  according  to  the 
distance. 

Strangers  may,  by  an  arrangement, 
find  the  Bagni  hotels  quite  as  reason- 
able as  those  of  Interlaken.  Families 
coming  for  the  season  to  Pagnini's  may 
have  their  table  supplied  at  so  much 
per  diem.  The  charge  for  apartments 
depends  on  their  position,  size,  and 
look-out. 

There  are  Italian  and  music  teachers 
at  the  Baths,  and  professors  eome 
during  the  season  from  Bome  and 
Florence  to  give  lessons  in  drawing, 
singing,  and  music.     Signer  Tolomei, 

*  *  Dei  BagDi  di  Lncca,  Notizie,  Storiche,  e 
Mcdlche,*  1  voL  8vo.,  1866. 
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who  rpsidiM  here  nil  the  jear  round, 
a   gooA   Italian  nod  Freneli  maslflr ; 
as  is  Signor  Vannini,  wKo  reaiiioa  at 
noreneo  in  Mbj  aud  October,  and  at 
Bome,  453  Cdibo,  in  the  wini 
Signore  Ducci   and   Pinvciiu 

Tlio  caaicat  mode  of  reaoliing  the 
North  of  Itai)',  or  yice  Teral,  will  be 
up  the  vaUej  of  the  Lima  to  San  Mar- 
cello,  from  which  theKi  ia  an  excellent 
road  to  Pracohia,  at  the 


Lucca  and  Pistala,  whilst  the  couutiy 
traTOTBed  is  more  pictiu^aque. 

The  road  fi'oni  the  Batha  of  Lucca  to 
Modeaa  maj  be  taken  in  carriagea 
during  the  montlia  of  July,  August, 
Bud  September.  The  whole  distance, 
about  75  ni.,  can  be  performed  in  2 
daja  -with  Totturino  horaes,  the  only 
mode,  as  there  hid  no  post  atationa  on 
it,  sleeping  the  Hrat  night  at  Picvo  a 
Pelngo,  nnero,  however,  ' ' 
dation  ia  very  miserable. 


the  morning  and  I  in  the  aftemoou, 
umplojing  3j  hrs,  to  Florence. 

The  Rlj.  runs  about  S.  of  the 

old  post-road,  nrarly  parallel  to  the 
river  as  far  as  the 

6  m.  J'oreart  Stat.  Hie  view  from 
iiore  towards  the  E.,  over  the  liillj 
eountrj  bejond  Pcacia,  ia  Torj  fine. 

3  m.  Allnitpaccio  (Stat.),  wilh  a  pic- 
turesque uicditernl  bell-tower,  niid  from 
thence  follows  the  ToUcj  of  the  Pescia 

5  m.  Pescia  Stat.  Ihe  railwaj  sta- 
tion is  mare  tluiu  a  mile  from  the  town. 

PE9CIA  (/«»,-  Alborgo  deUaPostui 
tolerable),  a  nourishing  small  city 
of  6000  Inhab.,  of  wliich  the  situation 
is  beautiful  in  everj  direction,  but  ppr- 
haps  moat  ao  when  approached  from 
the  side  ofFlorence.  But  wliichever  way 
one  looks,  tlie  landscape  is  filled  witll 
villas,  conrmits,  costlea,  and  towers, 
above  and  amongst  groves  of  ohvos  and 
mnlberries  i  while  the  bacliground  is  of 
purple  hill  a,  rising  in  graceful  forms. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Fescia  is  one  of 
tho  parts  of  Tuscany  where  the  wliite 


Dnomo  lias  been  modernised,  only   a 
amall  portion  of   the  ancient  &9ade 

inmg.   Its  principal  ornament  is  a 

unent  to  Baldassare  Turini,  by 
Saffhele  da  Sfontelupo,  the  disciple  of 
Michael  Angelo.  The  chapel.in  whiith 
it  stands  is  a  rich  specimen  of  the 
cinque-cento  style  (1451).  T\ie  other 
churches  arc  not  remarkable. 

There  are  several  manufikctorics  of 
paper  in  and  about  Fescia,  from  wliich 
large  quantities  are  annually  exported  j 
'lie  water  of  tho  river  Peacia  is  oon- 
idered  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  its 
fabrication.  A  great  deal  of  silk  ii 
produced  in  the  neighbonrhood,  which 
!a  employment  to  numerous  worts 
the  spinning  it  from  the  cOCOOns. 
Leather  and  felt  bats  are  also  manu- 
factured here,  imd  on  the  whole,  Pcscia 
is  one  of  tho  most  actively  industrious 
towns  in  Tuscany. 

A  very  ugrccablo  road  of  23  m. 
up  the  volley  leada  from  Pcicia  to 
Baa  Marccllo,  on  tlie  way  to  Hodena 
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(Bte.  51),  from  which  another  of  6  m. 
to  Fracchia,  on  the  rij.  to  Bologna. 

The  Bly.,  aa  far  as  Pieve  a  Xierole, 
nma  parallel  to  the  post-road,  passing 
the  neat  village  of  Borgo  Buggiano 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Uuano, 
GOTered  with  oUve-plantations. 

3  m.  Borgo  a  Buggiano  Stat. 

2  m«  Bagni  di  MoiUe  Catini  Stat. 
The  waters  of  this  place  haye  heen  much 
frequented  of  late  years,  the  season  com- 
mencing in  May  and  lasting  until  the 
middle  of  September,  during  which 
period  the  trayeller  will  find  plenty  of 
society,  abundant  accommodation,  and 
at  a  Tery  moderate  rate.  In  the  middle 
ages  these  springs  were  greatly  resorted 
to,  but,  haTing  been  neglected,  they 
were  again  brought  into  notice  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
present  bath-buildings  were  erected  l^ 
Leopold  I.  There  are  sereral  springs, 
all  Tery  copious.  Their  temperature 
ranges  from  72  to  82"  Fahr.  They 
contain  yariable  quantities  of  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  muriates  of  soda  and 
lime ; — some  of  the  sources  (the  Terme 
Leopoldine)  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of 
common  salt.  They  are  principally  used 
internally,  and  have  acquired  a  great 
reputation  in  chronic  complaints  of  the 
liyer  and  digestive  organs.  Some  are 
used  as  lyiths,  when  heated  artificially. 

Attached  to  the  principal  sources 
is  a  large  establishment  belonging  to 
the  G-ovemment,  where  lodgings  may 
be  had  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  where 
there  is  also  a  good  restaurant :  there 
are  several  lodging-houses  in  the  place 
and  restaurateurs  who  send  out  din- 
ners. The  Stabilmento  delta  Torretta, 
kept  by  Barsotti,  is  well  spoken  of. 
Out  01  the  season  the  stranger  must 
expect  to  find  very  indifferent  ac- 
commodation, all  the  lodging-houses 
being  closed.  The  town  of  Monte 
Catini,  from  which  the  waters  derive 
their  name,  is  on  a  wood-clad  hill  about 
2  m.  to  the  N.E .  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable antiquity,  and  derives  its  name 

"n  the  bowl-shaped  space  or    con- 
^  (Catino)  in  which  it  is  situated. 


The  rains  of  the  fortificationB  are  ex- 
tensive  and  picimtaque,  and  are  curi- 
ous memorials  of  medisral  military 
defences.  Here,  cm  the  29th  Aug.  1315, 
the  Florentines  were  complete^  de- 
feated by  the  celebrated  Qhibelline 
leader,  Tguocione  della  Faggiuola,  the 
lord  of  Pisa  and  Lucca. 

Leaving  the  Baths,  we  approach  the 
range  of  hills  that  bound  the  Yal  di 
Nierole  on  the  £.  On  one  of  them, 
which  is  of  a  singular  conical  form,  is 
situated  Monsummano,  near  which  are 
some  extensive  caverns  in  the  limestone 
rocks,  from  which  issue  hot  springs  and 
vapour^baths,  very  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matic and  paralytic  affections. 

1  m.  Piece  a  Nievole  Stat^  beautifully 
situated  near  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to 
the  Pass  of  Serravalle.  It  possesses  an 
ancient  church,  near  which  a  modern 
one  has  been  built  on  a  lai^  scale. 

4  m.  SerravaUe^tat.,  [a picturesque 
little  town,  on  the  carriage  -  road. 
Upon  the  hill  above  are  the  ruined 
towers  of  the  ancient  Bocca  or  castle; 
and  the  old  gateway  which  crosses  the 
road  answers  to  its  name  by  closing  the 
vtUleg.  Situated  as  the  fortress  is,  be- 
tween Pistoia  and  Lucca,  it  was  a  post  of 
some  importance  in  mediaeval  wiirfare, 
and  withstood  many  a  hard  assault. 
The  castle  is  apparently  constructed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  build- 
ings, and  some  portions  of  the  church 
seem  to  be  as  old  as  the  12th  oenty. 
A  fine  distant  view  of  Pistoia  on  tho 
E.  is  gained  from  the  summit,  and,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  of  the  rich  Val  di 
Nievole,  and  the  distant  group  of  the 
Pisan  hills.  The  ground  is  here  much 
broken  with  finely  wooded  hills.  The 
pass  of  Serravalle  is  the  lowest  point  in 
the  range  of  Monte  Albano,  a  spur  of  the 
Tuscan  Apennines,  which  separates  the 
middle  and  lower  valleys  of  the  Amo, 
and  higher  up  those  of  the  Ombrone 
and  Nievole.]  Soon  after  crossing  the 
Nievole,  a  deep  cutting  leads  to  the 
tunnel  of  Serravalle,  excavated  in  the 
limestone-rock ;  emerging  from  which, 
we  soon  pass 
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Sarila  on  the  Ombrone.  An  Fiatolia 
ia  approitohed  the  scenery  varies  in 
oliaraoter,  but  with  increasing  benuty 
and  fcrtilitj. 

i  m.  PISTOIA  St»t.,  cloie 
citjf,  whioh  ia  situated  on  a  _ 
rising  ground  near  where  the  valley 
of  the  Oiubroiie  opens  Into  the  plaii 
of  the  Amo.  (Znii-  Hfitnl  de  Ion 
dres,  just  witbout  the  city  and  the 
Floreotina  Gate,  and  near  the  Ely. 
Stat.,  19  the  boat.  Pop.  witliin  the 
walla,  11,910.  Lofty  and  well-pre- 
Bcrvad  ramparta  surround  the  town. 
I  The  Medici  ajina  are  oonapicuously 
BDOn  on  the  (rowtiing  summitB  aC  these 
walla :  within,  the  oity  contains  eevi 
objects  of  interest.  Tho  BtreetB  are 
thoroughly  TiiBoan,  and  generally  _ . 
tain  their  primitive  aapect.  A  conBider- 
able  portion  of  the  apaao  within  tho 
waila  IB  occupied  by  gai"dunfl. 

There  are  few  towns  of  its  size  in 
Italy  which  offer  more  objoclB  of  inte- 
rest than  Pistoia.  The  following  ore 
tho  moat  remarkable  : — 

The  Palazzo  Ffetorio,  in  tbo  PiaiBa 
or  great  square,  formerly  the  residenco 
of  tbo  Podesta,  eilstad  from  the  early 
part  of  tho  13th  centy.,  although 
much  of  tho  present  edifice  dates  {rom 
between  1367  and  1377  j  it  ia  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Italian  (Jothic  applied 
to  domestic  purposes,  and  ia  curiously 
ornamented  with  ancient  creSBBta,  and 
tho  arms  of  Iho  former  prostora  and 
podestaa.  In  the  cortilc,  erected,  ac- 
CDrding  to  tho  inacription,  in  1377,  ia 
tho  judgment-scat  behind  a  huge  atone 
table,  from  which  sentenccB  of  the 
Court  of  the  Podesta  were  pronounced. 
On  the  wall  behind,  and  above  tho 
seats  of  the  judges,  are  the  following 


The  wftUe  of  the  court  in  tho  Palazzo 
Pretorio  are  covered  with  frescoes, 
which  were  restored  in  1S41.  Tliey  con- 
siat  principaLy  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the   diSerent   Fodestaa  and  Com- 


The  Palano  dilla  CommaaUA,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tho  Piaxza,  was 
begun  in  1B94,  and  completed  in 
1385.  It  is  aiao  a  Gue  apecimen  of  the 
Italian- Qotliic  applied  to  civil  pur- 
poses. Thia  Paliiiio  preserves  memo- 
rials of  a  hero  named  Oraadomo,  who 
waa  7j  bi-aceia,  or  about  15  R.,  in 
height,  and  who  in  the  year  1202  con- 
quered tho  Balearic  lalanda.  Notliiug 
of  him,  it  is  true,  ia  found  in  Muraton, 
Denina,  or  Sismondi ;  but  the  blank 
in  their  pages  ia  made  up  by  his  por- 
trait, as  large  as  Ufo,  on  tho  wall  of 
one  of  tho  lialls.now  called  the  Camera 
degli  Acocati.  Tho  painting  is  eie- 
euled  in  green  Iresco,  shaded  with 
brown,  much  in  the  style  of  Paolo 
Uccetlo.  Beneath  are  the  verses  re- 
counting Orandonio's  deeds.  On  tho 
palace  fnlnt,  supported  by  an  iron  hand, 
is  Orandonio't  maca  with  a  pine-apple 
top,  which  mace  was  bo  much  pnied 
that  it  was  kept  tn  repair  at  thu 
espenflo  of  tho  community  ;  and,  lastly, 
Grandonio's  brazen  head,  over  which 
two  keys  are  suspended,  which  are 
aupposad  by  aome  to  be  the  keys  of 
the  capital  of  the  BaleariG  or  Cannibal 
Islands,  for  audi  the  tradition  makes 
them.  But  tho  head  is  more  probably 
that  of  Filippo  Tedici,  who  in  1323 
betrayed  Piatoia  to  Costruccio  degli 
Antelminelli,  tho  Lord  of  Lucca. 
Todici  was  allowed  to  livo  with  his 
head  upon  hia  ahouldera,  but  after  liis 
death  several  of  these  memoriala  vrere 
1  diS'erent  public  buildinga 
of  his  ignominy ;  and  it 
ia  also  said  that  the  keya  never  came 
from  the  Cannibal  Isluids,  but  that 
those  of  the  prisons,  and  he- 
token  the  release  of  all  the  debtors 
and  Other  prisoners  by  the  alms  and 
interoosBioii  of  the  bishop,  Andrea 
Franchi,  in  1399.  Thia  palace,  partly 
occupied  by  municipal  olBces,  is  a 
mildemesB  of  great  halls,  dusty  cliam- 
bors,  and  corridors.  In  one  of  the 
connected  with  the  qvartUre  del 
go*faioniera  are  2  ambouea  of  eiquiaite 
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workmanship  of  thio  12th  or  ISthoenty., 
which  werefoond  inl838  under  thepave- 
ment  of  the  cathedraL  In  the  large 
hall,  where  the  meetings  of  the  town 
council  take  place,  are  several  Boman 
inscriptions  and  some  old  paintings.  A 
number  of  curious  old  paintings  are 
dispersed  about  the  rooms,  staircases, 
and  passages. — "Bj  Fro*  Fctolino  is  the 
city  of  Pistoia  at  the  foot  of  the  Yirgin. 
The  frescoes  by  Oiovanni  di  San 
Cfiovanfd  are  much  damaged.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building  is  a  court,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Gothic  portico. 

The  Duomo  has  been  built  at  various 
periods.      Fire  and  earthquakes  had 
greatly  damaged  the  fabric,  when  in 
the  13th  centy.  it  was  enlarged  accord- 
ing to  the  designs  of  Nicolo  Fisano, 
and    incrusted  on    the    outside   and 
ornamented   within   with   black    and 
white  marbles.      The  curious  portico 
was  incrusted    in   the  same   way  in 
1311.      This    porch    contains     some 
frescoes    by  Balducci   and   Gfiavanni 
Christiani^  now  damaged.    Over  the 
principal    door   is   a   good  bas-relief 
in  terria-cotta  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
surrounded  by  angels,  fruit,  and  flow- 
ers, by  Andrea  della  £obbia.    It  was 
placed  here  in  1505,  and  was  originlly 
gilt.    The  interior  of  the  ch.  was  mo- 
demised  and  ornamented  in  wretched 
taste    in   1838   and   1839.     Massive 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  a 
crypt,  and  here  and  there  a  moulding 
or  a  doorway  which  have  escaped,  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  11th  centy.,  or  per- 
haps of  an  earlier  age.    The  tribune, 
adorned  with  mosaics,  was  erected  in 
1599.    The  whole  of  the  roof  is  of 
1657.    Paintings  and  sculptures  are  in 
great  variety.    Amongst  many  others, 
the  following  may  be  noticed  on   the 
l.-hand    side    of  the   high    altar:  — 
JBronzino,    the    Resurrection,  one  of 
his  largest  pictures;  grand,  but  left 
unfinished.      He  contracted  in  1601 
to    paint   this    and   two    others   for 
the  sum  of  600  crowns,  which  ^was 
to  cover  all  expenses  "excepting  ul- 
rine;"    but   he   did   not  work 
>r,  and,  having  brought  one  pic- 
'>   its   present    state,   he   left 


it  as  it  now  stands.  In  the  CapeUa 
del  Sacramento  is  a  very  ancient  Ma- 
donna in  fresco,  now  covered  with  a 
glass. — Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Yirgin  and 
Child  with  St.  John  and  St.  Zeno,  a  fine 
picture. — In  the  chapel  on  the  1.  of  the 
choir  is  a  slab  tomb  of  Bishop  Donato 
de'  Medici  (ob.  1474),  and,  on  the  wall 
above,  his  bust  in  relief;  a  good  work 
by^.  SosseUino.  At  the  foot  is  the 
slab  which  covers  his  remains,  with 
the  Medici  arms  in  mosaic. — ^Tomb  of 
Cardinal  Forteguerra,  begun  in  1462, 
the  um  by  Verrochio,  the  recumbent 
statue  and  the  figure  of  Charity,  of 
inferior  workmanship,  by  Xoremo 
Lotto. — The  Baptismal  Font  is  by 
AMdrea  Ferrucci  da  Fiesole,  covered 
with  sculptures,  whilst  the  ornamental 
work  in  which  it  is  set  is  in  the  finest 
cinque-cento  style. 

Near  the  rt.-hand  door  is  the  inte- 
resting monument  of  Cino  da  PistcHa 
(died  1336),  equally  celebrated  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  and  as  a  poet.    The  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  CelUno  di  Nese^ 
from  the  designs  of  Ooro  da  Siena  ;  it 
only  recognises  Cino  in  his  capacity  as 
a  teacher.     On  the  sarcophagus,  which 
forms  its  lower  part,  placed  beneath  a 
handsome  Gothic  canopy,  he  is  repre- 
sented sitting  in  his  chair,  lecturing 
to  nine  students,    disposed   at  their 
desks.    At  the  end  is  a  female  figure, 
supposed  to  be  Selva^gia  Vergiolesiy 
celebrated  by  Cino  in  his  poetry.    At 
the  middle  table  two  of  the  students 
are  very  difierently  employed:   one  is 
reading   diligently ;  this  .  is   supposed 
to  be  Baldus,  the  learned .  commen- 
tator on  civil  law:  another,  idle,  is 
intended  for  Petrarch :  both  are  said  to 
have  been  Cino's  pupils.    Above  is  an 
elegant  Gothic  canopy,  supported  by 
twisted  pillars,  beneath  which  we  see 
Cino  again  lecturing :  like  his  compeers 
at  Padua,  he  is  represented  as  much 
larger   than  his    pupils.    The  female 
figure  is  again  repeated,  but  in  the  garb 
of  a  Boman  matron ;   and  instead  of 
being  Cino*s  wife,  it  is  probably  an 
allegorical  type  of  the  Boman  law.  The 
monument  was  erected,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion below  tells  us,  by  the  people  of 
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PiatoTa— "CWi  auo,  B.  M."— but  it 
noiUrl  appear  tlut  his  romains  onlj 
found  thoir  rcBting-placo  bunonth  in 
1614,  bating  been  remnved  from  an- 
other part  of  the  cbiiroh.  Petraroli'B 
funeral  sonnet  upon  Oino  ia  curious. 


Id  I 


T.Z 


Huin  PiiUiEft,  t  i  citiadvi  venertiy 
Che  perdut'  huao  al  dofea  vlcino. 

The  ornaments  of  the  higb  altar  were 
stolon  &om  tba  "  Sagreiiia  de'  belli 
arredi,"  by  Vanni  Fucoi,  whom  Danto 
liaa  made  as  it  were  tba  recipient  of  all 


hiTC  juBt  seen,  Petrarch  bad 
goad  nilL  In  order  to  replace  this 
loss,  the  Fistojesi  put  up  the  sump- 
tuous Altar  of  St.  Jamei,  removed  m 
1786  from  the  choir  to  the  chapel  on 
tbe  rt.  of  the  liigh  altar.  ComjioBBd  of 
siltor,  chasing,  niello,  enamel,  and  sculp- 
ture, its  Giecution  occupied  UTtists  &om 
1314tol4GG.  Ofthis  altar  tbe  centre 
compartment  was,  ^or  several  jenrs  of 
labour,  finished  hj  Andrea  di  Fitcao  di 
Ognibene:  it  contains  figures  of  the  pro- 
pbets  and  apostles,  richly  onimimlcd 
and  coloured,  and  fifteen  Gospel  and 
apocrjphal  histories :  the  ornaments 
are  in  fine  and  florid  Gothic.  Another 
portion,  the  lateral  compartment  on 
the  rt.,  is  probably  by  Maestro  PUtro 
iK  San  lAortardo  of  Florence,  betweoa 
1355  and  1364.  Hiese  arc  histories 
from  the  Old  Testament.  The  bosses 
are  enamelled  with  rich  colours  also, 
and  in  an  elaborate  style.  The  third 
portion,  on  the  1,,  is  by  lAonardo  de 
Ser  Oiovanni,  a  Bcholar  of  Orgogna, 
finished  between  1366  and  1371,  and 
represents  events  of  the  life  of  St. 
James,  the  last  tablet  the  translation 
of  his  relics  to  OompoateUa.  Theshrine 
of  Si.  Othoand  tJieseren]  statues  are 


partly  by  Fifiro  di  Arrigo,  a  German 
settled  at  Pisoia  between  1387  and 
1390 ;  partly  by  SnmelUichi,  whoso 
bust  of  one  of  the  prophets  is  of  great 
beauty]  and  the  hist  Gguros,  Angola 
and  Boints  with  Tabernacles,  are  the 
production  of  SbJH  di  Bnto,  a  Floren- 
and  Atto  di  Pielro  Braocini  at 
is,  who  worked  till  1308.  These 
the  principal  artists,  but  many 
others  contributed  to  the  work.  They 
of  eouTBo  eihibit  a  great  variety  of  stylo. 
As  to  design,  after  those  of  SmneUeacAi, 
Uonardo'e  are  the  bostj  some  ])artB 
are  chased,  others  chiselled  out  of  the 
BoUd  sQvor. 

Although  the  sacristy  has  been  de- 
spoiled since  tbe  days  of  Vnnni 
Fucci,  it  still  contains  several  curious 
speoiiaens  of  ancient  goldsmiths'  wort. 
Hero  is  deposited  an  oneiont  sepulehral 
um  of  Roman  workmanship,  which  for 
many  centuries  held  tho  bones  of  St. 
Fells.  There  are  some  good  baa-reliefa 
round  the  baptismal  font  by  tbe  school 
of  B.  da  RoTBJiano,  representing  the 
B^tiara  and  Bocollation  of  Bt.  John. 

The  campanile  was  originally  a  don- 
jon tower,  and  connected  with  some  of 
tho  old  municipal  buildings.  It  waa 
then  called  the  Torre  del  Podentii 
and  many  of  the  armorial  sbielda  of 
tho  Podest^  are  yet  seen  upon  tho 
walls.  Qionanvi  Fiiano  adapted  it  to 
its  present  purpose,  adding  three  tiers 
of  arches,  filled  up  above  the  line  of 
the  capitals  with  black  and  white  mo- 
Buie,  and  a  lofty  pyramidal  spire. 

Tbe  Eapliiierp  opposite  the  cathe- 
dral, called  Sail  Gwmnwi  Sotondo 
oltbongb  on  octagon  in  plan,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Andrea 
Piiano  about  1837.  The  exterior  is 
in  tbe ItaJian-Odtbie style;  itwoB com- 
pleted some  years  later  by  Cetlino  di 
Neae.  It  is  of  black  and  white  marble 
in  alternate  layers,  Several  sculptures 
of  tbe  Piaan  school  are  over  the  door- 
ways. On  the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  a 
very  handsome  pulpit  opening  into 
the  PioMB,  from  which  sermons  were 
preached  to  the  out-door  multitude, 
Tlie  interior  of  the  Baptistery  is  bore, 
and   without   decoration ;    the    bugs 
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square  font  in  the  centre  is  older  than 
the  present  building,  probably  of  1266 
and  by  JBointadoso, 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  is 
now  used  for  other  purposes,  but  its 
Gothic  outline  remains  nearly  un- 
altered. The  shields  of  the  prelates 
continue  to  adorn  the  exterior. 

Fisto'la  still  retains  many  of  its  an- 
cient churches.  They  are  generally  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  mediisTal 
architecture  and  sculpture.  We  shall 
briefly  notice  those  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller  interested  iu 
such  inquiries. 

Ch.  of  Sanf  Andrea,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  originiil  cathedral.  The 
architrave  of  the  principal  portal,  of 
curious  sculpture,  represents  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi.  It  is  the  work 
of  Gruamonte,  and  his  brother  AdeO' 
datoy  as  appears  from  the  inscription, 
''Fecit  hoc  opus  Gruamons  magister 
bon  [us]  et  Adod  £rater  ejus."  It 
may  be  strongly  suspected  that  the 
epithet  given  to  the  "  good  master " 
has  transformed  him  into  "  Magister 
!Elonus"  in  the  pages  of  the  historians 
of  other  churches.  Some  of  the  fine 
old  work  has  been  cut  away.  The 
&9ade  has  been  spoiled  by  the  taste- 
less modem  gallery  erected  over  it. 
On  one  of  the  columns  is  seen  a  mask 
in  black  marble,  supposed  to  be  another 
of  the  several  heads  of  Tedici,  stuck  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  after  his 
treason.  The  nave  of  the  ch.  is  unu- 
sually narrow.  The  pulpit  is  by  Gfio- 
vanni  Pisano  (executed  1298-1301),  a 
close  copy,  in  the  general  plan,  of  the 
pulpit  executed  by  his  father  at  Pisa. 
It  is  of  an  hexagoniil  form,  having  bas- 
reliefs  on  five  of  its  sides.  The  sub- 
jects are,  the  Nativity,  the  Wise  Men's 
Offering,  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents (perhaps  the  artist's  masterpiece), 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. It  is  the  opinion  of  Cicognara 
that,  though  the  pvdpit  of  Fisa  is  more 
celebrated,  this  has  greater  merit.  The 
relief  is  bold :  the  five  compartments 
include  148  figures,  and  the  whole  is 
in  good  preservation.  7  columns  of 
red  marble  support  it,  3  of  which  rest 


on  figures  of  a  lioness  with  her  cubs, 
the  others  on  a  lion  tearing  a  horse, 
on  a  kneeling  human  figure,  and  the 
central  one  upon  a  group  of  eagles 
and  a  winged  lion.  The  figures  at  the 
five  angles  of  the  pulpit  are  very  fine. 

Ch,  of  San  Bartolommeo  in  FaiUano, 
in  the  Lombard  style,  with  6  rude  Co- 
rinthian arches  in  front.  JtodolpMnvs, 
the  architect,  has  inscribed  his  name, 
with  the  date  1167,  upon  the  facade. 
On  the  architrave  over  the  principal 
doorway  is  sculptured  our  Lord  sending 
forth  the  Apostles  to  convert  mankind. 
The  pulpit  is  by  Onido  da  Como  (1250), 
"  and  is  very  archaic  in  manner  and 
very  barbarous,  though  quaint  and  in- 
teresting. It  LB  supported  by  a  figure 
with  its  hands  on  its  knees,  in  a  skull- 
cap ;  and  by  two  beasts,  one  a  lioness 
suckling  her  cub,  the  other  a  lion 
standing  over  a  winged  dragon,  who 
bites  his  lip— a  frequent  incident  oc- 
curring at  Parma,  Lucca,  and  in  other 
Bomanesque  buildings." — B,  It  is  of 
a  square  shape  like  that  at  8.  Oiovanm 
fuor  Civitag,  something  like  an  ancient 
sarcophagus. 

Ck.  of  San  Domenico,  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Dominicans,  completed 
in  1380.  Not  remarkable  for  its  archi- 
tecture, but  containing  several  valuable 
objects  of  art. — ^Tomb  of  MU^o  LaZ' 
zarif  a  celebrated  legist,  who  died  in 
1412,  but  whose  monument  was  not 
raised  till  1464.  It  is  the  work  of  Ber^ 
nardo  Bossellim.  The  usual  bas-reliefs, 
representing  the  master  teaching,  are  in 
very  low  relief;  the  recumbent  statue  has 
simplicity  and  elegance. — Tomb  of  Era 
Pancrazio,  a  Dominican  monk,  raised 
by  the  people  of  Pistoia  in  1467. — 
Bosfigliosi  Chapel:  a  miracle  attri- 
buted to  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Ja- 
copo  da  JEmpolu  There  are  several 
monuments  of  the  Bospigliosi  family, 
originally  from  Pistoia,  in  this  chapel. — 
CeUeai  Chapel:  St. Dominick receiving 
the  Eosary  from  the  Virgin,  by  CriHo' 
foro  Allori.  In  the  background  the 
painter  has  introduced  his  own  por- 
trait, in  the  act  of  receiving  payment 
for  the  picture  from  the  Sacristan. — 
Melani  Chapel:  the  Adoration  of  the 
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Hagi,  painted  by  Bra'  Paolino  in  1539, 
rather  flat  in  effect. — PapagaUi  Chapel: 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Dra*  Paolino,  in  which 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
latter  a  fine  figure,  are  introduced.  By 
him,  also,  in  the  choir,  is  a  Virgin  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  carefully  executed. 
— Ghirlamdaio:  St.  Sebastian,  a  yery 
fine  painting,  but  unskilfully  retouched. 
The  extensiye  cloisters  are  painted  by 
Sebastiano  FeroiMM  and  others  (1596). 

Ch.  of  San  FraneeseOf  raised  in  1294, 
a  spacious  building.  The  architecture 
(where  it  remains  imaltered)  is  Italian- 
Gk>thic.  It  contains  some  paintings 
of  merit. — Arrigki  Chapel:  the  Furin- 
cation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Poppi^  which 
obtained  great  praise  from  Borghini, 
and  the  best  contemporary  judges. 
Francesco  Morandi^  sumamed  Foppi 
(flourished  after  1568),  was  a  scholar 
of  Vasari.  He  has  signed  the  picture 
with  the  letters  P.  P.  P.,  Foppi  piiucit 
FUtoriu  It  has  been  damaged  by 
cleaning. — Sozzifanii  Chapel:  the  Re- 
surrection of  Lazarus,  by  JSromino, 
The  painter  has  introduced  an  ex- 
pressiye  portrait  of  the  firiar  by  whom 
it  was  presented.  In  the  chapter-hall 
are  some  frescoes,  attributed  to  Fucoio 
di  FietrOf  of  considerable  interest.  Be- 
fore the  high  altar  is  the  handsome 
slab  tombstone  of  Magister  Thomas  de 
Weston,  an  Englishman,  Doctor  legwn^ 
qui  ohiit  anno  1408,  similar  to  those  in 
Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  of  the  same 
p^od. 

Ch,  of  San  CHovanni  JEvangelisia, 
called  also,  from  its  ancient  situation, 
8.  GHov.fior  Civitasy  a  Lombard  build- 
ing, with  circular  arches  tier  above  tier. 
Some  suppose  that  the  architect  was 
OruamonSj  or  Ghuamonte,  1166,  who 
has  inscribed  his  name  in  the  archi- 
trave of  the  side  door,  upon  which 
is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Last  Supper. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  church 
pointed  arches  appear.  The  pulpit  is 
of  the  close  of  the  13th  centy.  The 
sculptures  are  beautifully  designed  and 
car^illy  worked.  They  represent,  be- 
sides a  profusion  of  other  decorations 
and  imagery,  ten  Scripture  histories,  of 
which  the  finest  is  a  Deposition  from 


the  Cross.  The  artist  is  not  exactly 
known :  some  attribute  it  to  Oio* 
vamU  Fisanoi  Vasari  to  a  nameless 
German.  The  beautiful  basin  for  holy 
water  is  certainly  by  Giovanni,  It  is 
supported  by  tliree  of  the  theological 
virtues,  Temiieranoe,  Prudence,  and 
Justice,  the  same  attributes  as  we  shall 
meet  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa. 

Ch,  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Orasie^  com- 
pleted from  the  designs  of  Jltoni^  in 
1535,  in  the  style  of  the  Benaissance. 
Amongst  the  paintings  are,  the  Virgin, 
St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Jerome,  by  iVa* 
Faolino ;  —  and  another  Virgin  and 
Saints,  by  Lorenzo  de  Credi,  Vasari 
mentions  this  as  one  of  tlie  best  pictures 
in  PistoXa. 

Ch,  of  Santa  Maria  delV  UmUUi^s  a 
finebuildinff,  begun  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  Vitoniy  a  pupil 
of  Bramante,  in  1509,  in  the  best  stylo 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  an  octagon, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Vitoni 
designed  a  cupola,  whidi  was  exe- 
cuted by  Vasari,  who  took  much  credit 
to  himself  for  this  portion  of  the 
structure.  But  he  departed  from  .the 
designs  of  Vitoni,  and  added  the  objec- 
tionable attic,  and  the  vaulting  was  so 
unskilfully  constructed  that  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  the  cupola  by  iron 
chains.  No  one  could  give  bettor  ad- 
vice than  Vasari;  but,  as  an  Italian 
proverb  says,  **del  detto  al  fatto^  ha 
gran*  tratto,**  The  Adoration  of  tho 
Magi,  by  Vaeariy  has  been  damaged  by 
injudicious  retouohiug.  The  atrium  of 
the  church,  which  is  finished  according 
to  the  original  desi|[n,  is  fine ;  tho  wall 
is  covered  with  indifferent  frescoes. 

Ch.  of  San  Faolo,  The  front  of  this 
church  was  built  about  1186,  but  has 
later  additions,  and  is  singular  and 
striking.  It  is  of  Verde  di  Prato  Mark 
green  serpentine)  and  of  a  grey  lime* 
stone :  it  has  lofty  circular  arches,  with 
a  beautiful  G-othio  range  above.  The 
great  portal  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  CHova/nni  Fieano ;  it  shows  a 
marked  adaptation  of  Roman  ornaments, 
and  bears  the  date  of  1828.  Above  the 
highly-ornamented  entrance  is  a  statue 
of  St.  Paul,  bearing  the  insoription  of 
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Magr.  Jacobens,  1802  {Jaeopo  di 
Matteo  da  I*istofa)j  with  an  angel  on 
each  side.  Below  are  four  pointed 
arches,  in  each  of  which  is  a  sar- 
cophagos,  charged  with  a  cross  be- 
tween armorial  shields,  all  of  one 
pattern,  a  monmnental  decoration  cha- 
racteristic of  mediiBYiil  Tuscany.  The 
painting  over  the  high  altar,  a  Virgin 
and  Saints,  amongst  whom  the  artist 
has  introduced  (as  it  is  supposed)  a 
portrait  of  Savonarola,  is  by  Fra*  JPaO' 
lino.  This  picture,  which  is  quoted  by 
Yasari,  has  suffered  from  unskilful 
repainting ;  but  the  female  figures  are 
very  graceful,  and  the  colouring  free 
and  transparent.  This  beautiful  ch. 
has  undergone  a  thorough  repair,  and 
is  one  of  the  first  objects  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  traveller  on  entering  this 
interesting  mediseral  city. 

Ch,  of  San  Pier  Ma^giore;  much 
altered.  The  front,  which  has  suffered 
least,  is  in  the  style  of  the  Pisani.  The 
curious  architraye  of  the  principal 
door,  supposed  to  be  by  Maestro 
Suono,  represents  Christ  deUyering 
the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  with  sundry 
Saints  and  Apostles,  the  latter  being 
figures  in  wmte  marble,  s^Murated  by 
colmnns  of  black  stone.  It  contains 
a  fine  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  GMt' 
landaioy  much  injured  by  time.! 

Ch.  of  San  Sahaiores  erected,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  on  thefiigade, 
in  1270,  by  Maestro  Buono  and  Jaeopo 
SqiMTciopey  and  since  partly  altered. 
On  either  side  of  the  principal  door- 
way are  figures  of  St.  Micnael  the 
Archangel  and  King  David,  as  de- 
fenders of  the  Church.  According  to  a 
▼eiy  old  tradition,  Catiline  was  buried 
on  this  spot. 

Amongst  the  remaining  objects  of 
interest  in  Pistola  the  following  may  be 
noted :  Oepedale  del  Ceppo,  an  ancient 
hospital,  funded  in  1218.  The  build- 
ing has  been  modernised;  its  chapel 
has  been  converted  into  a  ward  for 
the  sick,  and  many  of  the  works  of 
art  belonging  to  the  establishment 
^<ed  or  destroyed.  Its  present 
^  the  frieze  oi  coloured  earthen- 
CfiovannideUa£obbia,  assisted 


by  his  brothers  Lttea  and  QiroUmo^ 
about  1635.  It  represents  the  seven 
works  of  mercy :  clothing  the  niiked ; 
—  hospitality  to  the  stranger;  — 
tending  the  sick; — ^visiting  the  pri- 
soner ; — ^burying  the  dead ; — ^feeding 
the  hungry ; — comforting  the  afflicted. 
Friars,  in  white  garments  and  with 
black  scapularies,  are  represented  as 
fulfilling  all  these  offices.  There  are 
also  some  good  groups,  surroimded  by 
handsome  festoons  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  in  circular  lunettes  under  the 
frieze,  by  L.  delta  Bobbia  ;  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Salutation  of  the  Virgin, 
&c. ;  they  bear  the  date  of  1526.  If  the 
traveller  has  arrived  from  beyond  the 
Alps  this  will  be  the  first  Za  Rohbia 
work  which  he  will  have  seen,  for 
there  are  few  specimens  to  be  found 
out  of  Tuscany. 

The  JPalazzo  VeecovUe  (near  the 
Lucca  gate),  the  present  episcopal 
palace,  was  built  in  1787,  when  the 
see  was  filled  by  the  great  and  much 
calumniated  reformer  of  ecclesiastical 
and  monastic  abuses  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, Scipione  Micci.  It  is  a  handsome 
building,  in  a  good  Italian  style,  and- 
was  designed  by  the  Pistojese  architect, 
Ciardi. 

Falazzo  FandaticM,  now  del  Sail 
CeUesi  (near  S.  GKov.  Evangelista),  of 
the  16th  century ;  a  memorial  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  fJEunilies  of  me* 
difBval  Pistoia. 

Palazzo  CancelUeriy  another  build- 
ing of  the  same  description.  It  was 
from  the  diBsensions  between  two 
branches  of  this  family  that  the  fsictions 
of  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri  arose  in 
the  year  1296.  The  Cancellieri  were 
Ghielphs ;  and  for  some  little  time  both 
the  derivative  £Eu;tions  called  themselvee 
of  that  party.  But  the  Neri  became 
ultra,  wMst  the  Bianchi  veered  about 
into  very  moderate  Chielphs,  with  a 
G^hibelline  tendency. 

Biblioteca  Fabbroniana,  an  excellent 
library,  founded  by  Cardinal  Fabbroni. 
There  are  some  valuable  ecclesiastical 
manuscripts  in  it. 

BibUottsca  ForUguerraj  bequeathed 
by  the  cardinal  of  that  name  to  his 
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natiye  town,  oontains  about  12,000 
Tolumes,  chiefly  on  legal  Bubjects.  It 
has  a  few  MSS. ;  amongst  others,  a 
Homer,  of  the  12th  centuiy.  It  is 
placed  in  a  large  room  in  the  college, 
and  is  open  to  die  public  daily. 

Pistols  were  first  manufactured  in 
Pistoia  laferriffnaf  where  the  manufac- 
tory of  articles  in  iron,  once  so  cele- 
brated, is  stiU  carried  on.  But  the  Fis- 
tojesi  no  longer  are  distinguished  for 
the  fabrication  of  the  weapons  whose 
appellation  is  derived  from  their  city. 
Musket-barrels  and  tolerable  cutlery 
are,  however,  still  manu&ctured.  Great 
quantities  of  nails  are  made,  and  the 
persons  employed  in  the  trade  form, 
as  it  were,  a  separate  race,  of  a  brave 
and  determined  character,  and  have 
always  played  a  part  in  every  po- 
pular movement.  A  good  d^  of 
iron  wire  is  also  made  here,  and  there 
is  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments. There  are  also  two  celebrated 
oiganbuilders,  and  some  makers  of 
other  musical  instruments. 


The  rly.  from  Pistoia  to  Bologna 
is  now  open  in  its  whole  extent. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  town,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  road  leading  to  Bologna, 
is  the  Villa  JPuccinif  which  will  be  worth 
a  visit:  the  grounds  are  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  the  situation  agreeable. 
In  the  principal  Casino  are  some  works 
of  art  and  productions  of  modem 
painters  illustrative  of  Italian  history : 
of  the  former  a  beautiful  group  of 
Orphan  Children,  by  Pampidoni,  with 
the  following  touching  inscription : — 

"  Furono  flgli, 
Adeaso  non  rfanane  loro  che  la  speranza  dlDlo." 

In  one  of  the  halls  is  preserved  the 
sword  of  Castruccio,  presented  to  the 
late  owner,  with  a  patriotic  letter,  by 
the  celebrated  writer  Ghierazzi. 

The  owner  of  these  beautiful  grounds 
left  them  and  all  his  property  to  sup- 
port an  Orphan  Asylum  and  other 
charities  in  his  native  city. 

[There  is  a  carriage-road  over  the 
Apennines   from   Pistoia  to  Modena 


(handbook  of  N,  Itahf,  Bte.  51), 
made  by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I., 
in  1784,  passing  through  8,  MarcellOj 
Pieve  a  Pelago,  and  Pcmllo,  The 
distance  is  about  90  m.  It  is  well 
laid  out,  and  in  fair  repair  on  the 
Tuscan  side ;  but,  on  crossing  to  that 
of  Modena,  an  immediate  diange  is 
visible,  and  it  becomes  rough  and  ne* 
glected.  There  are  no  post-stations  on 
it,  and  the  inns  are  very  indifferent. 
Carriages  run  daily  between  Pistoia 
and  S.  Maroello  (the  distance  is  called 
18  m.),  but  it  wiU  be  more  easily 
reached  from  the  rly.  stat.  at  Prac- 
chia  (6  m.).  8.  Marcelh  is  a  thriving 
town  with  several  paper-mills.  There 
is  an  excellent  carriage-road  from  S. 
Marcello  to  the  Baths  of  Lucc€^  of 
15  m.,  down  the  valley  of  the  Lima. 
From  S.  Marcello  to  the  summit 
of  the  Abetone  pass  is  13  m.,  and 
thence  to  Pieve  a  Pelago  8  m.  The 
road  crosses  the  Lima,  the  stream 
which  runs  by  the  baths  of  Lucca, 
at  a  small  village  called  Ponte  di 
Lima.  The  former  frontier  between 
Tuscany  and  Modena  is  marked  by  two 
pyramids.  A  milestone,  close  to  the 
frontier,  is  marked  59  m.  to  Modena. 
Before  reaching  Pieve  a  Pelago  the 
small  town  of  Mumalbo  is  passed  on 
the  rt.  It  contains  an  indifferent 
inn.  The  Posta  at  Pieve  a  Pelago  is  a 
wretched  place.  0£  Bariffazzo,  8  m. 
beyond,  the  same  may  be  said.  At  Paul^ 
lOf  called  also  Pavullo,  which  is  16  m. 
farther,  the  Posta  is  somewhat  better. 
About  10  m.  before  reaching  Paullo 
(which  is  80  m.  from  Modena)  the  road 
becomes  very  bad.  The  descent  to 
the  plain  is  long,  but  nowhere  steep. 
Part  of  this  road  is  carried  along  the 
ridge  of  a  spur  of  the  Apennines, 
with  a  deep  glen  on  each  side.  The 
view  hence  across  the  plain,  with  a 
foreground  of  wooded  and  cultivated 
hills,  and  studded  with  churches^ 
castles,  and  towns,  is  very  beautifrd. 
At  about  12i  m.  from  Paullo,  on 
the  rt.  hand,  at  MontardoncinOy  is  an 
inn,  a  single  house,  said  to  be  toler- 
able; and  near  MaranellOf  18  m.  from 
Paullo,  on  the  1.,  just  before  crossiag  » 
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small  bridge,  is  another,  with  three  or 
four  tolerable  rooms. 

It  has  by  some  been  considered  pro- 
bable that  it  was  by  this  pass,  then  un- 
known to  the  Bomans,  that  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Apennines,  when  he  out- 
manceuTred  the  Boman  generals,  posted 
at  Lucca,  Arezzo,  and  Bimini,  and 
adyanced  into  Etruria,  previous  to  the 
battle  at  Thrasjmene ;  but  it  is  more 
Ukelj  that  the  Carthaginian  general 
entered  Etruria  by  Pontremoli  and  the 
Cisa  pass,  which  the  road  between  that 
town  and  Parma  now  crosses.]  (See 
N,  Itahf,  Bte.  43.) 


PISTOIA  TO  PLOB£NCS. 

The  Maria  Antonia  Bailway  con- 
nects Fistoia  with  Morence.  Trains 
start  6  times  a  day  in  summer,  and  4 
in  winter,  performing  the  journey  in 
an  hour.  The  Bailroad  runs  parallel 
to  the  old  post-road,  through  a  lovely 
country,  at  the  foot  of  the  last  decHvi- 
ties  of  the  Apennines. 

Besides  the  railway  there  is  a  good 
carriage-road  through  Brozzi  and  San 
Donate. 

6  m.  San  Piero  Stat.^  near  the  base 
of  thehUls,  in  a  fertile  district.  About 
[2  m.  to  the  1.  of  this  station  is  the 
castle  of  Monte  Murlo ;  it  will  repay 
the  pedestrian  for  a  visit :  he  can  pro- 
ceed there  by  a  good  road,  and  from 
thence  to  Prato,  lilong  the  base  of 
Monteferrato,  where,  if  geologically  in- 
clined, he  will  find  much  to  interest 
him.  The  castle  of  Monte  Murlo  is 
celebrated  in  Tuscan  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  partisans 
of  the  expiring  repubUc  to  upset  the 
power  of  the  (rrand-ducal  Modicis.  In 
1637,  the  republicans,  led  by  Baccio 
Valori  and  Filippo  Strozzi,  were  sur- 

Srised  in  this  stronghold  by  the  grand- 
.  ucal  forces.  The  castle,  a  good  spe^ 
oimen  of  the  military  architecture  of 
the  period  (18th  century),  now  belongs 
to  the  Count  della  Gnerardesca,  the 
'cendant  of  the  ill-fated  Conte  Ugo- 


6  m.  PBATO  (Stat.).  Pop.  11,370. 
{Inn:  La  Posta.)  A  pleasant  town, 
surrounded  by  high  waUs,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  mountain-valley  of  the  Bi- 
senzio  into  the  plain  of  the  Arno,  and  of 
which  the  principal  ornament  is  the 
group  of  the  Dwmo,  with  its  campa- 
nile, and  the  buildings  surrounding 
the  square  in  which  it  stands. 

The  Duomo  is  of  the  12th  and  partly 
of  the  16th  century.  The  facade  was 
completed  about  1460.  Within  and 
without  the  building  is  inlaid  in  stripes 
of  black  and  green  serpentine,  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries  on  Monteferrato, 
alternating  with  greyish  limestone. 
From  one  comer  of  the  fa9ade  projects 
the  celebrated  pulpit,  or  balcony,  by 
Donatello,  and  from  which  the  rehc  pre- 
served in  the  church,  the  sacra  cintola, 
the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  was  exposed  to 
the  veneration  of  the  multitude.  In 
the  seven  compartments  of  bas-reliefs 
he  has  sculptured  beautiful  groups  of 
children,  supporting  festoons.  He  was 
paid  26  florins  of  gold  for  each  com- 
partment. Over  the  principal  doorway 
is  a  good  specimen  by  Zuca  della  Rob- 
bia,  the  Virgin  between  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Lawrence. 

Within,  some  of  the  windows  of  the 
choir  are  pointed;  these,  with  the 
colimms  and  capitals  of  the  E.  end, 
were  executed  about  1320,  when  this 
part  of  the  church  was  enlarged  by 
Oiov,  Pisano,  The  rest  of  the  interior, 
including  the  columns  of  serpentine  and 
the  arches  of  the  nave,  belongs  to  the 
original  structure  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. There  is  a  fine  painted-glass 
window.  The  paintings  by  M-a*  Filippo 
lAppi  in  the  choir  are  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  works.  They  have  been  care- 
fully restored  by  MaHni,  an  artjlst  of 
Prato.  The  compartments  represent- 
ing the  Exposition  of  the  Body  of  St. 
Stephen,  with  many  figures,  evidently 
portraits,  and  Herodias  dancing  before 
Herod,  are  the  best.  Opposite  are  the 
Benediction  of  St.  Stephen  and  his 
Interment.  In  the  latter  are  introduced 
two  fine  figures — a  bishop  reading  the 
service,  and  another  figure  with  a  red 
heretta :  one  of  these  is  said  to  be  the 
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painter,  and  another  his  disciple  JFVa' 
Diainante.  Other  compartments  con- 
tinue the  history  of  St.  Stephen.  The 
crucifix  of  hronze,  on  the  high  altar,  is 
by  Pietro  Tacca,  The  chapel  of  the 
Sacra  Cintola  is  separated  from  the 
nare  by  a  bronze  screen  curiously  en- 
graved and  chiselled,  from  the  designs 
of  Srunelleschi,  This  chapel  is  covered 
with  frescoes,  by  Agnolo  Gaddi  (about 
1395),  representing  legends  in  the 
life  of  the  Virgin.  On  removing  the 
whitewash  in  some  other  of  the  chapels 
frescoes  of  the  school  of  Giotto  have 
been  discovered.  The  small  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  on  the  altar,  is  by 
Oiov.  IHsano.  Above  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  is  the  monument  of  Carlo  de' 
Medicis,  natural  son  of  Cosimo  Pater 
Patriae,  and  dean  of  this  church,  by 
Ficenzio  Dantiy  1566.  Over  theprin- 
cipal  door  is  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin 
giving  the  Cintola  to  St.  Thomas,  by 
Jiidolfo  Gkirlandaio  ;  and  in  side  cha- 
pels the  G-uardian  Angel,  by  Carlo 
JDolce;  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  by 
Mehus. 

The  circular  pulpit,  by  Mino  da 
Mesole,  is  in  a  beautiful  cinque-cento 
style.  It  rests  upon  a  curious  base  of 
sphinxes  with  serpents'  tails.  The  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Stephen  is  the  best  com- 
partment :  that  of  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  is  unfinished — left  so, 
it  is  supposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  artist. 

The  campanile,  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  with  4  remarkably  large  Perp. 
windows  in  the  upper  story,  is  attri- 
buted to  Oiov.  JPisano. 

The  Ck.  of  La  Madonna  delle  Carceri, 
begun  in  1492,  from  the  designs  of 
Chiidiano  di  Sa/rC  Gallo.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  beautiful 
centre  cupola.  The  handsome  high 
altar  is  by  his  brother  Antonio  di  San 
Gallo. 

The  Palazzo  Pretorio,  formerly  del 
Popolo,  has  been  converted  into  a 
prison.  This  building  was  originally 
the  Palace  of  the  Guelph  family  of 
Gruazzaffliotri, 

There  is  a  small  collection  of  paint- 
ings, the  Galleria  Municipaie,  brought 


from  suppressed  churches.  Worthy  of 
notice  are  Nos.  IV.  and  VI.,  a  Virgin 
enthroned  and  several  Saints,  by  Gio' 
vanni  da  Milano. 

A  good  deal  of  coarse  woollen  cloth 
is  manufactured  at  Prato;  there  are 
several  manufactories  of  red  Turkisli 
caps  for  the  Levant  market,  and  for 
which  Prato  has  long  been  celebrated ; 
and  a  large  establishment  belonging  to 
the  London  house  of  Vyse  and  Co.,  for 
the  preparation  of  straw  plait,  which  is 
made  chieflv  in  their  houses  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  surroimding  country, 
of  whom  3000  are  said  to  be  em- 
ployed by  V.  and  Co.  alone. 

The  ColUgio  Cicognini^  with  a  fine 
Italian  front,  formerly  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits.  Since  their  suppression 
it  has  become  a  college  for  laymen,  hav- 
ing a  clergyman  for  its  rector  or  head. 

[The  geologist  will  find  much  to 
attract  his  attention  in  the  vicinity  of 
Prato.  3  m.  N.W.  of  the  town  is  the 
group  of  serpentine  hills  of  Montefer' 
ratoy  one  of  the  best  localities  in  cen- 
tral Italy  for  the  study  of  this  class 
of  eruptive  rocks,  and  of  the  meta- 
morphism  produced  by  them  on  the 
surrounding  stratified  deposits.  The 
road  to  Monteferrato  passes  out  of  the 
Bisenzio  gate,  near  the  railway  station. 
1  m.  beyond  this,  another  on  the  1. 
leads  to  the  foot  of  the  principal  peak, 
where  the  contact  of  the  serpentine 
limestone  and  sandstone,  the  latter 
converted  into  red  jasper,  may  be  well 
seen.  Crossing  from  here  to  Figline, 
about  a  mile  farther  to  the  N.E., 
will  be  seen  the  Diallage  rock,  in 
which  extensive  quarries  are  opened 
above  the  village ;  and  along  the  base 
of  the  hill  frequent  metamorphisms 
of  the  secondaiy  strata  into  jasper. 
The  diallage  rock  {granitone)  is  much 
employed  in  Tuscany  for  mill-stones. 
Higher  up  the  hill  are  the  quar- 
ries of  serpentine  (Verde  di  Prato), 
so  extensively  used  as  black  marble 
in  the  construction  of  the  mediaeval 
churches  of  Florence,  Pistoia,  Pisa,  &c. 
A  walk  of  an  hour  across  the  hill  of  La 
Ceretta  leads  from  Figline  to  the  cop- 
per-smelting  works  of  La  Briglia  in  the 
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valley  of  the  Bisenzio,  well  worthy  of  a 
Tisit.  The  ores  are  brought  from  the 
mines  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini, 
W.  of  Volterra.  The  establishment, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Sloane  and  Hall, 
English  gentlemen,  is  yery. prosperous, 
and  produces  nearly  300  tons  of  metal 
anmmlly.  A  good  carriage-road  of  4  m. 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Bisenzio  will 
bring  the  tourist  back  to  Prato.] 

The  walls  of  Frato  are  fine:  the 
Castello  delV  Imperatore  was  built 
by  the  G^hibellines  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  Frederick  11. 

There  are  two  carriage-roads  from 
Frato  to  Florence,  the  most  interesting 
through  Sesto,  Quinto,  Quarto,  to 
Fonte  a  Bifredi,  passing  under  the 
hills,  and  near  the  Villa  of  la  Fetraja, 
celebrated  for  its  flower-gardens ;  and 
the  other  by  Campi^  a  flourishing  borgo 
on  the  river  Bisenzio.  Can^ihas  a  fine 
old  machicolated  castle.  Tke  Casa  del 
Comune  is  curiously  carved  with  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  magistrates. 
The  church  of  8.  Crespi,  of  the  12th 
century,  has  been  disfigured  by  white- 
wash and  lilterations,  so  that  its  ori- 
ginal features  can  hardly  be  dis- 
covered ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the 
Bly.  few  persons  will  follow  either  of 
these  routes. 

The  Eailway  Stations  between  Frato 
and  Florence  are  the  following : 

3  m.  CalenzcMio  Stat, 

3  m.  Segto  Stat,  Near  this  on  the 
1.  is  La  Doccia,  a  villa  of  the  Marqids 
CKnori,  annexed  to  which  is  an  exten- 
sive china  manufactoiy.  GHie  hill  at  the 
base  of  which  it  stands  is  the  Monte 
MoreUo,  the  highest  peak  (2812  Fr.fb.) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence. 
'  2  m.  Ctutello  Stat,,  near  the  Villa 
of  la  Fetraja. 

3  m.  'FhOSBVCE,  (Route  80.)  The 
general  Sailway  Stat,  is  just  within 
the  walls,  and  behind  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella. 


ROUTE  79. 

LEGHOBK    TO    7LOBEN0E,    BY   FIBA, 
FONTESEBA,  AKJ>  EITFOLI — BAIL. 

KIL.  H. 

Leghorn  to 

Fisa 19  12 

Navaochlo 26-16 

Gaaclna 31  19 

Pontedera 39  24 

LaRotta 42  26 

San  Romano    ....  50  31 

<   San  Plerlno      ....  66  35 

Empoli 65  40 

Montelupo 72  45 

Slgna 83  51 

San  Donnino    ....  87  64 ' 

Florence 98  61     * 

5  trains  daily:  by  ordinary  in  3  h.  s 
by  express,  at  9  A.M.,  in  2^.  The 
station  at  Leghorn  is  now  outside  the 
Forta  di  San  Marco. 

Leghobn,  Ital.  LiYOBNo.  Inns: 
Hdtel  Vittoria  and  Washington,  kept 
by  De  Vecchy,  a  very  obliging  person, 
recently  removed  to  a  large  palace  near 
the  landing-place ;  clean,  well  managed, 
and  moderate  as  to  charges;  with  a 
good  table-d'hdte :  its  situation  is 
csntral  and  convenient  for  those  who 
a^e  taking  sea-baths,  or  landing  from 
and  going  on  board  the  steamers ;  the 
front  windows  command  a  fine  view 
over  the  sea,  embracing  the  Islands  of 
Elba,  Gorgona,  Capraja,  and  Corsica. — 
L'Aquila  Nera,  kept  by  Dattari,  near 
the  latter,  and  in  a  good  and  central 
situation,  with  an  obligmg  landlord ;  the 
Aquila  Nera  has  been  greatly  improved ; 
it  is  also  not  &r  from  the  landing- 
place  from  the  steamers.  Hdtelmi 
Nord,  also  go6d ;  Fension  Suisse,  near 
the  landing-places,  second-rate.  Leg- 
horn having  of  late  years  become  a 
fashionable  bathing-place,  families  will 
be  able  to  make  arrangements  at  the 
difierent  hoteb  for  apartments  and 
boarding,   at   perhaps    as  economical 
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rates  as  in  priyate  lodgings.  The  Yit- 
toria  and  Washington,  and  Aquila 
Nera,  can  be  recommended  in  this 
respect. 

Soctrdinff-house, — Mrs.  Robertson's, 
in  the  TiUa  Franco;  terms,  7  fr.  a 
day ;  well  spoken  of. 

Ca/&. — ^Americano,  in  the  Via  Ferdi- 
nandla,  is  the  largest.  La  Minerva, 
in  the  same  street,  a  good  deal  fre- 
quented by  G^reeks  and  Levantines. 
Delia  Posta,  opposite  the  Post-office. 

Mestaurcmts,  —  La  Pergola  and  H 
Giardinetto,  in  the  Via  Grande. 

Steamers  sail  for  Marseilles  (calling  at 
Genoa)  and  CivitJ^  Vecchia  almost  every 
day.  Those  of  the  Sardinian  Postal  Con- 
tract Company  for  Naples  and  Genoa 
(both  ways  daily),  and  of  the  French 
Messageries   Lnp^riales,  carrying  the 
mails,  are  most  to  be  relied  on:  the 
second  sail  for  Civit^  Yecchia,  Naples, 
Malta,  and  the  Levant  every  Frid.  in 
the  afternoon,  and  for  Marseilles  every 
Q?hursday.    There  is  a  line  of  French 
trading  screw  steamers  belonging  to 
Fraisinet  and  Co.  that  sail  twice  a 
week,  but  they  are  irregular  in  their 
hours,   slow,  with  indifferent  cuisine, 
and  only  therpfore  to  be  used  when 
no  other  boat  offers.    A  French  postal 
steamer  sails  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing for  Marseilles,  calling  at  Bastia 
for   a    few  hours.     Fares,    including 
table,  79  £r.  first  class,  84  &.  second. 
The  passage   to   Bastia   in  about  8 
hrs.    This  is  the  most  economical  con- 
yeyance  between  Leghorn  and  Mar- 
semes;  as  the  boats  carry  the  mails, 
their  departures  are  regular.    Every 
Sunday  at  9  A.M.  for  Porto  Torres  in 
Sardinia,  calling  at  Bastia  and  at  the 
island   of  La  Maddalena;   returning 
&om  Porto  Torres  by  the  same  route 
every  Wednesday;   every  Friday  for 
Cagliari,  calling  at  Terranuova    and 
Tortoli,  continuing  from  there  on  Sun- 
days at  2  P.M.  to  Tunis.     Steamers 
make  the  voyage  to   Piombino,    the 
ports  of  the  Maremma,  the  islands  of 
Gorgona,  Capraja,  Elba,  Pianosa,  and 
GigUo,  sevem  times  a  month  during 
the  winter,  and  more  frequently  still 
during  the  spring  and  summer.    A  new 


line  of  steamers,  under  oontraot  with 
the  Government,  leaves  Leghorn  every 
day  except  Monday,  at  midday,  for 
Naples,  without  calling  at  CivitJk 
Yecchia;  and  every  evening  at  10 
o'clock  for  G^noa,  reaching  Naples 
in  20  hrs.,  and  Ghnoa  in  time  for  the 
first  railway  trains  for  Turin  and  MUan. 
Another  company,  also  under  contract 
with  the  GoTemment,  despatches  a 
steamer  for  Messina  at  2  f.m.  on  every 
Monday,  and  for  Palermo  direct  every 
second  Tuesday.  A  line  also  of  con- 
tract Government  steamers  leave  every 
Saturday  at  10  p.m.  for  Ancona,  touch- 
ing at  Naples,  Pizzo,  Paola,  Eeggio, 
Messina,  Cotrone,  Taranto,  Bossano, 
Gallipoli,  Brindisi,  Corfu,  Ban,  Man- 
fredonia,  and  Termoli. 


Passports  and  Fort  ReffuUtHons  for 
Passengers,  —  Travellers    arriving  hj 
steamers  must  remain  on  board  until 
the  captain  has  made  his  declaration,the 
health  officers  their  inspection,  and  the 
police  their  examination  of  the  passports 
They  are  then  allowed  to  land  for  the 
time  during  which  the  steamer  may 
remain  in  port,  and  persons  proceed- 
ing to  Florence  have  their  passports 
visSd  and  immediately    delivered    to 
them  vrithout  any  fee.    Travellers  em- 
barking at  Leghorn  for  a  foreign  port 
must  obtain  the  visa  of  the  Consuls  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  are  pro- 
ceeding.   Fees— French,  8  fr. ;   there 
being  no  Papal   agent,  the    Spanish 
Consul  performs  the  duty,  and  his  visa, 
which  costs  4  francs,  is  necessary  for 
all  persons  proceeding  by  sea  to  Civitii 
Yecchia  from  Leghorn.  Travellers  going 
from  Florence  to  Marseilles  by  sea  will 
save  themselves  delay  at  Leghorn  by 
obtaining  there  the  Yiah  of  the  French 
Minister.    Passports  must  be  delivered, 
duly  vis^d,  at  the  office  of  the  steamers, 
on  taking  places,  and  before  going  on 
board.    The  traveller  may  save  himself 
the  trouble  attendant  upon  obtaining 
the  different  signatures  by  a  trifling  fee 
to    the    commissionaire  of  his  hotel. 
Persons  on  their  way  to  the  Levant, 
wishing  to  land  at  CivitA  Yecchia  or 
Naples,  even  for  a  few  hours,  must  have 
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the  visa  of  the  Spanish  Consul,  now 
oharged  by  the  Papal  Q-ovemment  with 
its  aifairs  (fee  4  fr!). 

Boatmen. — The  tariff  for  a  boat  from 
the  steamer  to  the  landing-place  near- 
est to  the  hotel,  wherever*  it  may  be, 
is  1  fr.,  including  luggage. 

Porters  or  Facchini. — ^By  a  police 
tariff  (Aug.  20, 1866)  the  remuneration 
of  porters  has  been  fixed  by  the 
authorities,  for  carrying  a  passenger's 
luggage  from  the  landmg-place  to  any 
part  of  the  town  or  to  the  rly.  station, 
when  it  does  not  consist  of  more  than 
a  trunk,  sac  de  nuit,  and  hat-box,  1  fr. ; 
for  a  single  trunk  or  portmanteau, 
80  0. ;  for  a  sac  de  nuit,  40  c. ;  for  a 
hat-box,  20  c. 

Consuls, — British  Consul,  Alex.  Mac- 
bean,  Esq.,  Via  Borra. 

Fhysician. — Dr.,  Marlin,  to  be  heard 
of  at  the  British  Consulate — speaks 
French. 

Divine  Service. — The  Protestant  Ch. 
here  is  the  oldest  in  Italy.  Service 
twice  on  Sundays.  Chaplain  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Huntingdon.  There  is  a  Scottish 
church  in  the  Yia  degl'  Elisi,  where 
the  Presbyterian  service  is  performed 
every  Sunday  at  11  a.m.  and  6  p.m. 
by  a  resident  clergyman,  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Stewart.  Swiss  and  German  Church 
near  the  Piazza  Cavour. 

Custom  -  fumse  Regulations*  —  Al- 
though Leghorn  is  a  free  port,  the  in- 
troduction of  articles  forming  objects 
of  the  government  monopolies  is  for- 
bidden. Tobacco,  in  every  shape,  and 
playing-cards,  are  rigorously  searched 
for.  All  luggage  is  examined  by  the 
Custom-house  officers  on  landing  and 
at  the  gates  on  leaving  the  town,  and 
a  bolla  attached,  which  will  save  their 
being  examined  at  the  rly.  station  in 
Florence. 

HacJeney  Coaches  ply  in  abundance. 
Charges — by  the  hour,  1  fr.  70  c, 
with  an  additional  charge  of  40  c. 
for  each  portmanteau,  and  10  c.  for 
smaller  parceb ;  for  the  course  inside 
the  walls,  85  c. ;  and  to  the  Bly. 
Stat.  1  fr.  without  luggage  j  carriages 


with  2  horses,  l-Srd  additional,  and 
l-3rd  more  between  6  P.H.  and  6  l.it. 

Baths. — Leghorn  having  of  late  years 
become  a  fashionable  bathmg-place,  nu- 
merous baths  have  been  fitted  up  be- 
yond the  Porta  di  Marte,  on  the  road 
to  Ardenza  AndAntignano,  There  are 
also  baths  With  a  sandy  bottom  nearer 
the  town.  The  charge  for  boat,  to  con- 
vey bathers  to  and  fro,  including  bath 
and  linen,  is  2  fris.  The  hotels  have 
generally  boatmen  attached  to  them, 
and  fixed  charges.  The  bathing-season 
is  from  the  3rd  week  in  June  to  the 
end  of  August. 

A  handsome  range  of  buildings, 
called  Casini  all'  Ardenza,  consisting  of 
several  houses  let  as  furnished  lodgings, 
has  been  erected  by  a  company,  about 
2  m.  from  Leghorn,  on  the  sea-side, 
under  Monte  Nero.  A  tolerable  restau- 
rant is  attached  to  the  establishment. 
An  omnibus  runs  between  it  and  Leg- 
horn several  times  a  day. 

Booksellers. — Marzalidi,  26,  in  the 
Via  Grande ;  Gaude  Manin,  Pal. 
Mattei,  Via  della  Tazza. 

News-roomf  in  the  Piazza  G^rande, 
near  the  governor's  palace,  with  the 
principal  English,  fVench,  German, 
and  Italian  papers. 

Shops. — The  principal  shops  are  in 
the  Via  Ghrande  and  Via  Ferdinanda. 
In  no  part  of  the  Continent  can  Eng- 
lish articles  be  purchased  so  cheaply 
as  at  Leghorn.    It  being  a  free  port, 
everything    English    or  French   may 
there  be  obtained  at  the  same  prices  as 
at  London  or  Paris,  or,  indeed,  lower. 
Travellers  bound  for  S.  Italy  or  the 
Levant  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in 
mind.     At  Dimn's  shop.  No.  11,  Via 
Grande,  wiU  be  found  most  articles 
of  English  hosiery,  mercery,  perfumery, 
wines,  pickles,  and   a  large  stock  of 
old  Italian  and  Flanders  lace;  Sweeny, 
in    the    building  of  the    Hdtel  dell' 
Aquila  Nera.    At  Arbib's  bazaar,  in 
the   Via   di  San  Francesco,  a    great 
variety    of   Cashmere    and    Turkish 
shawls,  Persian  and  Turkish  carpets, 
Oriental    curiosities,    &c.  j    and    the 
Magazzino  Micali,   in   the  Via   Fer- 
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dinanda,   lA   an  entrep6t  for  soiUp- 
tures  in  alabaster,  and  the  like. 

Coral  Ornament*  are  extensiyelj  ma- 
nufiictiired  here.  The  ooral  fishery  is 
largely  carried  on  from  the  port,  several 
large  feluccas  being  despatched  every 
year  to  the  coast  of  Barbary,  chiefly  to 
La  Cale  and  Biserta,  W.  of  Tunis.  The 
Tuscans  share  to  an  almost  equal 
amount  in  this  trade  with  the  Genoese 
and  Neapolitans. 

Mineral  Waters. — TheMiueralBaths 
called  Pozzolenti,  2  m.  outside  the  Porta 
Fiorentina,  are  sulphureous,  and  said 
to  be  Tcry  efficacious  in  cutaneous  and 
rheumatic  affections.  The  mineral 
springs  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nero  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  salts  of  mag- 
nesia, and  are  much  frequented  for 
drinking  in  the  sunmier  months. 

Leghorn  has  been  greatly  enlarged  of 
late  years,  by  levelling  many  of  the 
old  fortifications  and  including  the  sub- 
urbs within  the  walls.  The  population 
in  1861  was  80,000,  of  whom  about 
7000  were  Jews,  some  of  whom,  with  a 
few  Gl-reek  houses,  are  the  most  opu- 
lent in  the  place.  As  a  seaport  it 
ranks  after  MarseUles,  Genoa,  Trieste, 
and  Smyrna.  The  accommodation  for 
shippine  having  become  insufficient, 
especially  for  vessels  of  a  large  draught 
of  water,  which  were  obliged  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes  in  the  roads, 
the  late  government  undertook  the 
construction  of  a  new  harbonr,  under 
the  direction  of  the  eminent  French 
engineer,  M.  Foirel.  It  is  situated 
S.  of  the  old  one,  under  the  great 
lighthouse,  and  consists  of  a  large  area, 
protected  on  the  W.  by  a  semicircular 
breakwater  or  jetty  :  it  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  capable  of  receiving  ships 
of  large  tonnage,  even  ships  of  war, 
protected  from  the  prevailing  winds 
and  heavy  swell. 

The  historians  of  Tuscany  have  en- 
deavoureid  to  trace  the  existence  of 
Leghorn  to  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in 
the  14th  centy.,  but  it  owes  its  present 
prosperity  to  the  wisdom  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  who  (following  the  plans  of 
his  father  and  grandfather)  may  be 


considered  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
city.    The  first  stone  of  the  new  walls 
was  laid  by  Francesco  I.  on  the  28th 
of  March,  1677,  but  they  had  not  made 
much  progress  at  his  death.    Most  of 
the  public  buildings  were  erected  by 
Ferdmand  I.,  or  about  his  time.    A 
few  years  before  (t.e.  in  1661)  the 
population  amounted  to  749.    He  in- 
vited inhabitants  of  every  nation  and 
creed, — Corsioans   who  were    discon- 
tented with  the  government  of  G^enoa ; 
Italians    of  ot^r  states  seeking    to 
escape  the  tyranny  of  their  respective 
governments ;  Boman  Catholics  who 
withdrew  from  persecution  in    Eng- 
land; and   new    Chiistians,    that   is 
forcibly  converted  Moors  and  Jews, 
as  well  as  Jews  who  adhered  to  their 
religion,  then  driven  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  by  the  cruelty  of  Philip  II., 
animated  and  assisted  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion.   But  above  all  others,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Provence,  and  the  traders  of 
Marseilles,  who  were  suffermg  from  the 
war  then  wasting  France,  crowded  to 
Leghorn.    When,  too,  Philip  III.,  by 
the  edict  of  Talenoia  (22nd  Septem- 
ber, 1609),  expelled  the  Moors  from 
Spain,  **  whose  valleys  were,  in  their 
industrious  hands,  as  another  garden 
of  Eden,"   Cosimo  II.  invited   over 
3000  of  the  exiles,  in  the  hope  that 
their  great  agricultural  skill  and  in- 
dustry would   fertilize  the  unwhole- 
some maremmaf  or  marsh-land,  near 
Leghorn.    They  were,  however,  found 
to  be  such  turbulent  subjects,    that 
they  were  mostly  afterwards  shipped 
off  to  Africa.    To  these  measures  the 
present  commercial  prosperity  of  Tus- 
cany is  in  a  great  measure  owing,  so 
that  Montesquieu  called  Leghorn  the 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  Medicean  dynasty. 
The  Jews  have  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  population, 
still  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade  is 
in  their  Imnds.    The  Camera  del  Com' 
merciOy  which  represents  the  mercan- 
tile conmiimity,  consists  of  12  members, 
who  are  chosen  from  the  most  opulent 
merchants  of  the  first  class.  This  body 
has  a  considerable  degree  of  authorilgr. 
As  might  be  anticipated  from  its 
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history,  Leghorn  possesses  few  inter- 
esting objects  of  art. 

The  Torre  del  Marzocco,  or  Torre 
Rossa,  is  almost  the  only  monument 
of  the  age  of  the  Bepablic.  It  derives 
its  first  name  from  the  Marzocco,  or 
lion,  placed  Upon  it  as  a  weathercock ; 
and  its  second  from  the  colour  of  its 
walls. 

The  Duomo  is  interestmg,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  facade  having  been  de- 
signed by  Inigo  Jones.  The  present 
handsome  Doric  portico  was  erected 
a  few  years  ago  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold  II.  The  paintings  in  the 
vault  are  by  lAgozzi,  This  church  was 
originally  only  parochial,  the  episcopal 
see  being  of  recent  foundation. 

La  Madonna. — Here  are  two  good 
pictures  by  MoselU  and  one  by  II  Vol- 
terrcmo. 

Every  religious  sect  is  permitted 
to  have  its  place  of  worship.  The 
English  chapel  is  regularly  served  by 
a  resident  chaplain.  The  Protestant 
or  British  cemetery  contains  several 
interesting  tombs,  amongst  others 
those  of  Smollett  and  of  BVancis  Hor- 
ner. It  was,  until  of  late  years,  the 
buiying-place  for  all  our  countrymen 
who  diied  in  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  and 
indeed  for  many  of  those  whb  died  at 
Rome,  there  having  been  no  other  Pro- 
testant burying-ground  in  Italy  before 
the  present  centy. 

The  Greeks  have  two  churches,  one 
for  those  who  are  united  to  the  Church 
of  Eome,  and  the  other  for  the  Ortho- 
dox, i.  e.  those  who  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. TTie  ceremonies  are  nearly 
the  same  in  both ;  and  travellers  who 
are  not  going  to  Venice  or  to  Home 
should  take  the  opportimity  of  witness- 
ing their  service.  The  Orthodox  Ch., 
in  Via  Dietro  S.  Antonio,  is  the  better 
of  the  two,  and  has  some  curious  Greek 
paintings  of  saints,  mostly  on  copper. 
Some  of  the  priestly  vestments,  books, 
lamps,  &c.,  gifts  of  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia,  are  very  handsome.  Of  late 
years  the  Greek  population  has  in- 
creased, and  some  of  the  most  wealthy 


merchants  of  Leghorn  now  belong  to 
that  nation. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue  is  richly  orna- 
mented with  marbles,  and  is  also  an 
object  of  curiosity. 

The  Palazzo  Lardarel,  a  splendid 
edifice,  buUt  by  the  late  Count  Lardarel 
in  a  situation  a  very  few  years  since  oc- 
cupied by  corn-fields,  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictiures  and  statues.  The  interior 
decorations  by  modem  artists  are  rich. 
Near  here  is 

The  Cfreat  Seservotr^  from  which 
the  town  is  supplied  with  water.  It 
was  built  by  Ferdinand  III.,  in  the 
form  of  similar  edifices  of  the  an- 
cients— a  large  underground  basin, 
covered  over  with  a  roofing  in  which 
are  pierced  openings  to  admit  the  air 
and  light,  so  that  the  water  is  preserved 
clean  and  clear ;  this  roof  is  supported 
on  numerous  pillars,  like  those  in  the 
Piscina  Mirabilis  near  Baise,  and  the 
Sette  Sale  on  the  Esquiline  at  Borne. 
This  cistern  can  contain  a  supply  for 
40  days,  the  water  being  conveyed  by 
a  subterranean  canal  from  the  hills  on 
the  S.E. ;  it  is  now  one  of  the  principa 
sights  at  Leghorn. 

The  Fiazza  di  Carlo  Alberto,  a 
large  new  square,  has  statues  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Leopold  II. 

On  the  side  of  the  port  is  the 
statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  de  Medicis,  by 
CHovamiidelV  Opera,  a  good  work.  At 
the  comers  of  the  pedestal  are  four 
Turkish  slaves,  in  bronze,  by  IHetro 
Tacoa,  modelled  from  a  father  and  three 
sons  taken  by  the  galleys  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Stephen  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  three  Lazarettos  of  San  Rocco^ 
San  Jacopo,  and  San  Leopoldo,  are  all 
remarkable  buildings  of  their  kind, 
and  are  well  managed.  Each  was  in- 
tended for  a  separate  class  of  vessels, 
distinguished  according  to  different 
degrees  of  danger  of  contact.  The 
first  was  for  those  which  arrived  with 
a  clean  bill  of  health ;  the  second,  for 
those  which  were  what  would  be  called 
in  the  East  compromised;  the  third, 
for  vessels  with  a  foul  bill :  or,  as  it  is 
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expTessed  in  the  Italian,  according  as 
the  pcUenie  was  netta,  tocea^  or  brutta. 

The  monastenr  of  Monte  Nero^  upon 
a  hill  near  the  city,  is  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  hill  is  covered  with  vUlas  of  the 
rich  livomese,  and  presents  a  pleasing 
prospect  in  the  view  from  the  roads 
and  town  of  Leghorn.  The  monastery 
guards,  in  a  richly  decorated  temple,  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Yirgin,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  venerated  by  the 
people  of  Leghorn  for  500  years :  **  con 
gran  frutto  e  grandissima  divozione." 
It  is  one  of  the  many  similar  works 
said  to  have  found  their  way  miracu- 
lously to  the  places  they  now  occupy. 
It  is  agreed  by  all  writers  on  the  subject 
that  the  present  picture  sailed  by  itself, 
in  the  year  1845,  from  the  island  of 
Negropont  to  the  neighbouring  shore 
of  Ardenza,  where  it  was  found  by  a 
shepherd,  who,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Virgin,  carried  it  to  the  spot  where  it 
now  is.  It  is  7  ft.  7  in.  high,  and 
4  ft.  9  in.  wide,  is  painted  on  canvas 
glued  to  panel,  and  represents  the 
Yirgin  and  infant  Saviour,  who  holds 
a  string  which  is  tied  to  a  small  bird. 
The  -eteto,  seaward  and  inland,  from 
the  hill  above  the  monastery  is  very 
fine. 

The  aqueduct,  which,  where  it  crosses 
the  valley,  is  upon  arches,  supplies  the 
city  with  water  brought  from  ColognoU, 
It  was  erected  in  1792. 

12  m.  Pisa  Stat.    See  Bte.  76. 
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On  leaving  Pisa  we  enter  a  very 
beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  coun- 
try. The  fields  are  generally  not 
large.  The  vines  festoon  on  trees ; 
the  intermediate  spaces  being  laid  out 
in  wheat  and  Indian  com ;  and  every 
opening  shows  a  charming  view  in  the 
distance.  The  railway  from  Pisa  to 
Florence  runs  dose  to  the  old  post- 
road  as  fsur  as  Montelupo. 

4  m.  Nanacchio  Stat.  The  Pisan 
hiOs,  crowned  by  the  peak  of  La  Ver- 
ruoca,  and  the  Amo  flowing  at  their 


base,  form  beautiful  objects  in  the 
landscape  on  the  L 

8  m.  Coidna  (Stai,),  a  cheerful  small 
town  near  the  Amo.  Portions  of  the 
church  and  baptistery  are  perhaps  as 
early  as  the  10th  century.  A  desecrated 
chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  now  a 
wine-store,  is  covered  with  frescoes  by 
Martino  da  Siena  (1386),  but  sadly  in- 
jured. Here,  in  1364,  the  Pisans  sus- 
tained tk  signal  defeat  from  the  Floren* 
tines  upon  the  feast  of  San  Yittorio, 
July  28 ;  and  thenceforth  that  day  be- 
came a  national  festivity  among  the 
victors,  li  m.  from  nere  are  the 
hydraulic  works  of  La  Botte^  made  to 
drain  the  Lake  of  Bientina,  by  carrying 
its  waters  beneath  the  bed  of  the  Amo. 

5  m.  Pontedera  (Stat.)  (Inns:  Grand 
Albergo ;  Ancora  d'  Oro ;  both  very  in- 
different), a  large  village  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Era  with  the  Amo,  with  a 
population  of  3400,  in  the  richest 
part  of  the  lower  YaJ  d*  Amo.  The 
church  was  built  in  1273.  Here  the 
road  to  Yolterra  turns  off  to  the  south- 
ward, and  this  is  the  best  point  from 
which  the  interesting  country  round 
that  town  can  be  visited,  including  the 
copper-mines  of  Monte  Gatini,  a)id  the 
boracic  acid  Lagoni  beyond  Poma- 
rance.  A  diligence  leaves  Pontedera  3 
times  a  week,  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat., 
for  Yolterra,  on  the  arrival  of  the  early 
trains  from  Florence  and  Leghorn,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  6  h. ;  fares  8 
pauls  (places  in  it  had  better  be  secured 
beforehand,  or  at  Florence) ;  it  returns 
on  the  alternate  days;  carriages  may 
at  all  times  be  hired  from  the  Yetturino 
G^ambacorta,  who  has  horses  and  good 
vehicles  for  the  excursion.  (For  a  de- 
scription of  this  route  and  oi  Yolterra 
see  Bte.  82.)  On  leaving  the  town  the 
Era  is  crossed  on  an  iron  bridge. 

2  m.  La  Botta  Stat.^  close  to  the 
Amo.  Between  this  and  the  next 
station  a  road  on  the  rt.  leads  to  Mono- 
poli,  on  a  hill  very  abundant  in  tertiary 
marine  fossils. 

5  m.  Scm  Bomano  Stat, 

4  m.  S.  Fierino  Stat.  The  traveller 
has  here  on  the  rt.  the  range  of  lulls,  on 
which  BO  picturesquely  stands  the  town 
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of  San  Miniaio  dei  Tedeschi;  ft  lofty 
tower  rises  from  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill,  and  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
ohject  for  miles  around.  (Pop.  2543.) 
It  is  celebrated  as  thebirthplace  of  Eran- 
cesoo  Sforza.  The  Duomo  was  altered 
to  its  present  form  in  1488 ;  some  parts 
are  of  the  lOth  century.  In  1776  it  was 
adorned  with  statues  and  stuccoes, 
The  title  of  Marquis  of  S.  Miniato  was 
some  years  ago  granted  to  an  Eliglish- 
man  of  Hebrew  extraction ;  this 
town,  like  Fiesole,  Colle,  and  Tolterra, 
haying  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
rank  of  nobility  on  plebeians  by  inscrib' 
ing  their  names  in  its  Libro  d'  Oro. 
(See  Florence  Arohivio,  and  Fiesole, 
pp.  186  and  199). 

All  along  this  portion  of  the  road 
from  S.  Pierino  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Yal  d' Amo  prevail ;  fields, 
bordered  with  trees,  prmcipallv  elms, 
on  which  the  vines  are  tramed,  a 
rich  landscape,  bordered  by  undulating 
hiUs. 

6  m.  Smpoli  Stat,  {Inn:  Locanda 
del  Sole,  tolerable),  a  thriving  town, 
with  a  population  of  6500,  sitiiated 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Amo,  one  of  the  most  fertile  provinces 
of  Tuscany.  Its  narrow  streets,  over 
which  the  ancient  houses  project  upon 
their  timber  machicolations,  swarm 
like  a  beehive;  it  looks  as  if  every 
trade  were  carried  on  in  the  open  air. 
Had  the  proposal  made  in  the  first 
meeting,  or  " parliament"  of  the  Ghi- 
belline  chieftains  in  1260,  held  in  this 
place  after  the  battle  of  the  Arbia, 
prevailed,  Empoli  would  have  be- 
come the  capital  of  the  Florentine 
state.  In  this  memorable  conflict, 
described  by  Dante  as 

"  Lo  strazio  e  '1  gnnie  scempio 
Che  fece  1'  Arbia  colorata  in  roaso," 

the  power  of  the  Guelphs  seemed  com- 
pletely annihilated,  and  all  who  be- 
longed to  their  party — nobles  and 
popolani,  women  and  children — ^fled 
from  Florence,  and  took  refuge  at 
Lucca  and  Bologna.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that,  in  order  to  root  out  the 


hated  &ction,  Florence  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment transferred  hither;  and  this 
would  have  been  earned  into  effect, 
had  not  one  man  opposed  it,  Farinata 
degli  Uberti.  '*  Never,"  exclaimed  he, 
*'  will  I  consent  that  the  dear  city 
which  our  enemies  have  spared  shall 
be  destroyed  byour  own  hands.  Were  I 
the  last  of  the  Florentines,  I  would  die 
a  thousand  deaths  to  defend  her  walls." 
So  saying,  he  quitted  the  assembly ;  but 
his  voice  prevailed.  Dante  was  bom 
five  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Arbia : 
his  meeting  with  Farinata  furnishes 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  '  In- 
ferno' (Canto  X.).  In  his  last  words 
to  Dante,  Farinata  exults  in  the  good 
deed  which  he  had  performed : — 

**  Foi  cb'  ebbe,  Bospirando,  il  capo  scoaso, 
A  ci6  non  fu'  io  sol  (diase),  nh  certo 
Senza  eagion  sarei  con  gli  altri  moMO : 
Ma  fu'  io  sol  cola,  dove  sofferto 
Fii  per  ciascun  di  torre  via  Fiorenza, 
Coltti  che  la  difesi  a  viso  aperto." 

"  Then  aigbing  mournftilly,  his  head  he  shook ; 

*  Not  singly  mix'd  I  in  that  fny/  said  he, 

*  Nor  without  cause  such  part  with  others  took. 
But  when  assembled  numbers  had  decreed 
To  sweep  fair  Florence  from  the  earth  away. 
My  voice  alone  was  raised  against  the  deed.  " 

WBioHT'f  Dante, 

The  palace  in  which  the  parliament 
of  the  Ghibellines  is  said  to  have  been 
held  is  yet  standing  in  the  JPiazza  del 
Mercato,  The  front  is  painted  in 
fresco ;  but  all  about  it  has  a  character 
of  a  much  later  date. 

The  collegiate  church,  built  in  1093, 
preserves  its  original  facade  nearly  un- 
altered. The  other  parts  were  altei'ed 
to  their  present  state  in  1738.  It  con- 
tains several  good  pictures ;  amongst 
others,  OiottOy  Sta.  Lucia  in  the  Ca- 
vern, a  fresco. — Jacopo  da  Empoiiy  St. 
Thomas. — Cigoli,  the  Last  Supper. — 
Idffozzif  the  Vision  of  St.  John. — 
Tbjree  excellent  specimens  of  sculpture, 
— a  statue  of  S.  Sebastian  by  J2oMe2Zino ; 
the  "Virgin,  a  bas-relief,  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole ;  and  the  tripod  supporting  the 
holy- water  basin  to  the  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  by  Donatello,  Close 
to  the  church  is  an  ancient  bap- 
tistery.     It    contains    at    the    altar 
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paintings  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,  attributed  to  Qhir' 
landaio.  The  font  is  of  1447.  San 
Stefano  (1367),  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Augustinians,  retains  some  good 
frescoes  by  il  Vblierrano  j  and  Santa 
Croce  a  paintmg  by  Cigoli  of  some 
merit,  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross. 
There  is  a  handsome  fountain  erected 
about  1830,  in  the  great  square. — Em- 
poli  used  to  be  remarkable  for  its 
popular  sports  and  games,  but  all  haye 
become  extinct,  except  that  on  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi  a  corso  is  held  in  the 
old  national  style;  tnth  climbing  of 
**  m&ts  de  cocagne,*'  and  the  like,  sup« 
posed  to  be  the  memorials  of  the  fes- 
tivities practised  upon  the  election  of 
the  magistrates  of  the  "  League  of  Em- 
poli,"  1260,  a  confederation  comprising 
twenty-four  communities,  forming  a 
minor  republic  under  the  supremacy 
of  the  Florentines. 

[The  Baihroad  to  Siena  (39}  miles) 
branches  off  from  the  Leopoldo  line  at 
Empoli:  the  distance  is  performed  in 
two  hours,  up  the  valley  of  the  Elsa ; 
the  Stations  being 

L^Oateria  Bianca, 

Castel  Fiorentino, 

Certaldo,  the  country  of  Boccaccio. 

Poggibonsi. 

SiBNA.— (See  Rte.  105.) 

This  rly.  affords  the  quickest  line  of 
communication  fr^m  Fisa  and  Leghorn 
to  Siena.] 

A  short  distance  before  reaching 
Monte  Lupo  station  we  pass  on  the  1. 
VAmbrogiana,  a  villa  built  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  upon  the  site  of  one  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Ardinghelli  family. 
It  is  in  a  semi-castellated  style,  with 
towers  at  the  four  angles.  Many 
paintings  of  flowers  and  animals,  by 
the  two  Scacciati  and  Bart.  Bimhi^ 
were  placed  here  by  Cosimo  III. 
Crossing  the  river  Fesa,  we  reach 

5  m.  Monte  Lupo  (Stat.).  The  Bocca, 
or  castle,  was  fortified,  according  to  Vil- 
lani,  by  the  Florentines,  in  1203.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Amo  is  the 
once  stronghold  of  Capro^a^  also  rising 

Cent,  Jif.— 1867. 


boldly  upon  a  hill,  with  an  abrupt  pre- 
cipice of  rolled  pebbles  towards  the 
Arno.  The  men  of  Capraja,  in  alliance 
with  those  of  Pistoja,  sorely  annoyed 
the  rising  republic  of  Florence  ;  and 
the  Florentines,  according  to  the  fancies 
of  those  times,  called  the  fortress  (which 
stood  close  to  the  site  of  another 
previously  denominated  Malborghetto) 
Monte  JjupOf  the  Mount  of  the  Wolf, 
by  whom  the  capra^  or  goat,  was  to  be 
devoured. 

8  m.  after  leaving  Montelupo  the 
railway  crosses  the  Amo  for  the  first 
time  on  a  massive  iron  bridge.  Here 
commences  the  gorge  or  ravine  of  La 
Qonfolina,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is 
only  wide  enough  to  allow  the  river  to 
pass ;  it  is  probable  it  has  been  opened 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period  by 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  by 
which  the  middle  valley  of  the  Amo, 
or  that  of  Florence,  was  drained  of  the 
Lake  which  filled  it.  Much  engineering 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  canying 
the  railway  through  this  defile.  It  runs 
sometimes  quite  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Amo.  On  the  Imls  grow  stone  pines; 
and  in  the  ravines  between  them, 
and  along  the  gorge  in  which  the 
river  runs,  extensive  quarries  of  pietra 
Serena^  the  sandstone  so  much  used 
in  the  buildings  of  Florence,  are 
opened. 

The  old  post-road  winds  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  2  m.  before 
reaching  Signa  the  railway  crosses  the 
Ombrone  river,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered to  mark  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
GonfoUna  pass.  At  a  short  distance 
from  here,  situated  in  a  beautiful  posi- 
tion, on  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Monte  Albano  range,  is  the  villa 
of  Artemino,  formerly  a  granducal  re- 
sidence, belonging  to  our  country- 
woman, the  Marchesa  Bartolommei. 
The  surrounding  country  is  celebrated 
for  its  wines. 

6  m.  Signa,  Stat.  (Pop.  6600),  the 
ancient  borgo,  upon  the  hill  to  the  1.) 
surrounded  by  good  old  walls,  still  re^ 
taining  their  bold  machicolations.  It 
was  fortified  by  the  Florentines,  in 
order  to  guard  this  road^  by  the  advice, 
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aooording  to  the  Italian  historians, 
of  the  English  Condottiere  Sir  John 
Hawkswood,  1377'  This  place  and  the 
equallj  populous  Tillage  of  Lastra,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Amo,  and  con- 
nected with  Signa  by  a  bridge,  are  the 
centres  of  the  manufiEtcture  of  straw 
plait  and  straw  hats,  here  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent.  The  narrow  streets 
are  filled  with  the  busy  workers.  After 
leaving  Signa  we  cross  the  river  Bi- 
senzio,  a  considerable  stream  from  the 
mountains  behind  Frato.  From  here 
the  valley  widens  into  an  extensive 
plain. 

3  m.  San  Donnino  (Stat.)>  near 
Brozzi,  a  large  village  in  the  centre  of 
a  district  which  is  considered  as  the 
very  garden  of  the  Val  d'  Amo. 

The  numerous  villas  announce  the 
approach  to  the  capital.  But  smiling 
as  it  is  during  a  port  of  the  year,  the 
country  round  Florence  is  peculiarly 
bleak  auring  the  spring.  Even  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  March  the  roads  are 
often  whitened  with  frost,  and  the 
sky  dark  and  gloomy.  The  Railway 
Station  is  behind  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
Novella,  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  principal  hotels  of  the  capital. 
Omnibuses  to  them :  fare,  with  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  luggage,  1  fr. ;  there 
are  also  abundance  of  carriages :  fares, 

1  fr.  20  c.  for  a  hackney  coach  with 

2  horses  to  any  of  the  principal  hotels, 
and  80  c.  with  1  horse )  26  c.  for  every 
trunk  or  portmanteau^  and  15  c.  for 
every  bag  or  hat-box.  Do  not  allow 
porters  to  mount  on  the  carriage  at 
the  station. 

5  m,  Florence,    See  next  Boute* 


ROUTE  80. 

BOLOayA  TO  IXOSBKCE. 

(About  73  m.) 

Bologna  to  milk. 

Piimoro 11 

Lojano 11 

FiUgare 11 

Govlgllaio 8 

Monte  GareUl 8 

Cafagglolo S 

Fontebuona 8 

Florence 8 

There  are  no  longer  any  diligences 
or  post-horses  on  this  route;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  facihties 
of  reaching  Florence  by  La  Porretta 
and  Fistoia,  there  are  few  travellers, 
and  the  accommodation  as  regards 
inns  very  indifferent,  indeed  null. 

The  only  way  of  performing  this 
journey  will  be  by  vetturino,  wnploy- 
ing  nearly  2  days. 

Bologna  to 

11  m.  Ficmoro  {Inn :  La  Posta). 

11  m.  Lcjcmo.  About  this  point 
begins  a  rapid  ascent,  presenting  fine 
views. 

Just  before  Filigare  we  pass 
through  Scarica  VAxHno  (unload  the 
ass). 

8  m.  MUgare.  Noble  views  are 
commanded  from  its  vicinity :  a  wild 
waste  of  mountains  is  all  around,  bleak 
and  bare,  but  with  a  finely  varied  hori- 
zon. From  some  points  the  Adriatic 
may  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  simshine. 
The  road,  lilthough  not  so  scientifically 
constructed  as  in  more  recent  periods, 
is  still  good. 

3  m.  farther  on  is  the  village  of 
Pietra  Mala.  Close  to  this  plaeo 
some  remarkable  phenomena  are 
observed.  The  Acqua  Bwja  is  a 
spring,  frequentlv  ahnost  dry,  between 
Monti  Beni  and  Montoggioli.  If  a 
lighted  match  be  brought  near  tho 
surface,  the  gases  exhaled  from  it  im- 
mediately   take  fire,  burning  with  a 
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lambent  flame.  Half  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  are  the  more  extraordinary 
fires  of  Pietra  Mala^  which  are  con- 
stantly issuing  from  a  sloping  rocky 
spot,  of  about  8  ft.  across.  By  a  yery 
high  wind  they  are  extinguished }  at 
night  they  may  be  seen  m>m  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  flames,  which 
resemble  those  of  burning  spirits,  rise 
to  the  height  of  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground.  In  damp  weather  they  be- 
come more  luminous.  The  cause  has 
been  well  described  by  VoUa;  the  gas 
emitted  is  a  combination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  resembling  a  good  deal 
in  composition  the  vapour  of  spirits  of 
wine  or  brandy,  and  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  ve- 
getable remains  in  the  subjacent  sand- 
stone rock.  On  leaving  Pietra  Mala 
the  road  passes  close  under  Monte 
JBeniy  covered  with  scattered  rocks  of 
serpentine,  and  the  Sasao  di  Castro. 
The  height  of  the  mountains  is  about 
4100  ft.,  but  they  have  an  appearance 
of  desolation  which  conveys  an  idea  of 
greater  altitude. 

8  m.  CoviffUcUo  (La  Fosta  wtis  a 
good  inn,  and  the  best  sleeping-station 
between  Bologna  and  Florence).  This 
place  is  situated  in  a  wild  but  sheltered 
spot.  To  the  W.  is  the  Sasso  di  Castro, 
to  the  N.  Monte  Beni :  the  rocks  pro- 
trude everywhere  through  the  scanty 
soil.  4  m.  more  of  gradual  ascent  bring 
us  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  la 
Futa  (2990  ft.  above  the  sea).  Hence 
the  road  descends  into  the  valley  of 
the  Sieve. 

8  m.  Monte  CarelU.  This  little  town 
is  partly  by  the  road-side  and  partly 
on  the  adjoining  heights.  There  was 
an  Inn,  called  le  Maschere,  a  single 
house  by  the  wayside,  18  m.  from 
Florence.  Descending  still,  we  arrive  at 

8  m.  Cafaggiolo^  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Sieve.  The  palace  by  the  road-side 
was  built  by  Gosimo  de'  Medici,  whose 
favourite  retirement  it  was.  It  is  an 
interesting    specimen   of  architecture, 


with  its  long-extended,  battlemented, 
and  machicolated  walls,  gateways,  and 
towers,  standing  in  a  rich  meadow, 
and  the  view  in  the  background  closed 
by  purple  lulls.  It  was  enlarged  by 
Cosimo  I.,  but  the  arrangements  of 
the  older  palace  have  been  but  little 
altered.  After  the  death  of  the  elder 
Cosimo,  Cafaggiolo  became  the  favourite 
residence  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
and  of  his  family:  and  here  the  yoimg 
GKovanni,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  was  edu- 
cated by  Folitian.  Cafaggiolo,  like 
many  of  the  palaces  of  the  Q^randucal 
MecQci,  possesses  a  painful  celebrity 
from  the  crimes  perpetrated  within  its 
walls.  Here  the  beautiful  Eleonora  of 
Toledo  was  murdered  (July  11, 1576) 
by  her  husband,  Fietro  de*  Medici. 

'*  Eleanora  appeajrs  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  her  fate.  She  went 
when  required;  but,  before  she  set 
out,  took  leave  of  her  son,  then  a 
child,  weeping  long  and  bitterly  over 
him." — Rogers, 

All  about  Cafaggiolo  the  country 
and  the  vegetation  are  beautiful — vines 
and  mulberry-trees  luxuriant.  The 
cypress  and  box  hedges  grow  well, 
and  the  odour  of  the  latter  is  strong 
and  pleasant  in  the  sim.  The  Apen- 
nines, seen  from  hence,  are  finely 
formed :  the  purple,  in  various  grada- 
tions, from  the  most  sombre  to  the 
lightest,  is  characteristic  of  these  moun- 
tains. The  road  again  ascends,  to 
cross  the  spur  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Sieve  from 
that  o  f  the  Amo,  passing  through 

Vaglia  and  FerragUa  (halting- 
places). 

8  m.  Fontehuona^  in  a  picturesque, 
though  stony  valley.  Near  here,  to 
the  L,  stood  the  palace  of  Pratolino^ 
built  by  Francesco  de'  Medici,  from 
the  designs  of  £emardo  Buontalenti, 
but  now  dismantled  and  demolished, 
excepting  some  portions  of  the  outer 
buildings.  The  gardens  are  ornamented 
with  curious  fountains  and  waterworks; 
but  they  have  been  much  neglected. 
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A  coloBsal  statao  of  the  Apennines,  at- 
tributed, erroneously,  to  Oiovanni  di 
Bologna,  yet  remains.  All  this  part 
of  the  road  is  upon  the  roots  of  the 
Apennines,  clothed  with  oliye-trees  and 
vines.  Passing  on  the  rt.  Trespia/nOy 
the  great  extramural  cemetery  of  the 
city,  and  the  hill  of  Fiesole  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine  on  the  1., 


gardens  and  country-houses  become 
more  and  more  nimierous,  till  at  last 
Florence  comes  into  view.  It  is  en- 
tered, after  8  m.,  by  the  Porta  San 
Gkhllo,  outside  of  which  stands  the  arch 
erected  to  commemorate  the  arrival  of 
Francis  II.,  the  first  G-randuke  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  in  the  last  centy. 
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1.  Hotels. — H.derAmo,ontheLung* 
AmOy  kept  by  Dattari,  of  the  Aquila 
Nera  at  Legnom,  an  excellent  house, 
with  seyeral  handsome  suites  of  apart- 
ments, and  numerous  bachelor-rooms ; 
good  tablB'd'hdte  at  5  fr.,  wine  included. 
The  inconvenience  from  smells  arising 
from  the  drains  emptying  into  the 
Amo,  has  disappeared  since  the  main 
drain  of  the  city  has  been  carried  below 
the  city. 

H.  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  a  good 
family  hotel  on  the  same  quay.  Both 
these  houses  are  very  central,  and 
afford  good  winter  quarters. 

H.  de  TEurope,  in  the  Piazza  di  Sta. 
Trinity,  kept  by  del  Bello,  the  oldest 
established  one  in  Florence,  clean  and 
good  in  every  respect ;  it  is  in  the  best 
and    most    central    situation  of   the 
town,  near  the  news-room,  clubs,  prin- 
cipal bankers,  and  not  far  from  the 
luuseums,     parUament     houses,     &c. 
^ood  table-d'h6te  at  6  frs.  including 
'^e.  Break&st  1^  to  2.  Bed  rooms  3, 
service  1  fr.    There  is  a  general  sitting- 
'ooin,  with  smoking  and  billiard-room. 

H.  de  Florence,  in  the  Via  del  Cer- 


retani,  clean,  with  table-d'hAte ;  this 
house,  which  is  near  the  cathedral,  and 
in  one  of  the  busiest  streets,  is  much 
frequented  by  the  higher  classes  of 
Italians  ("most  attentive  people** — 
Sir  j;  X.,  June,  1867). 

H.  d' Italic,  extending  from  the  Borgo 
Ogni  Santi  to  the  Lung*  Amo  Nuovo, 
a  fashionable  family  hotel,  but  with 
high  charges  ("apartments  very  ex- 
pensive; table-ahote,  which  is  mdif- 
ferent,  at  5  fr^.  without  wine,  dinners 
in  apartments  8  to  10  ** — 8,  P.,  Nov, 
1866). 

H.  de  Milan,  in  the  Yia  dei  Cerretani, 
a  very  good  and  quiet  house,  kept  by 
two  brothers,  who  have  Uved  in  English 
families;  arrangements  can  be  made 
here  en  pension,  at  so  much  a  day. 

H.  de  New  York,  in  the  Pal.  Bicasoh*, 
on  the  Lung*  Amo  Corsini,  much  fre- 
quented by  foreigners  of  every  country 
and  the  higher  class  of  Italian  famihes — 
good  table-d'h6te,  and  general  manage- 
ment well  spoken  of — situatio]}  good. 

H.  du  Nord,  in  the  handsome  Pal. 
Bartolini,  on  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
Trinity  opposite  the  H.  de  TEurope. 
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H.  da  la  Paix,  on  the  Piazza  Manin  : 
*'  clean,  and  good  cuisine  '*  —  Sari 
JZ.,  Nov.  1866;  complaints,  however, 
have  heen  made  of  the  charges.  The 
yicinity  of  this  house,  overlooking  the 
waterfall  on  the  Amo,  and  being  upon 
a  much-frequented  thoroughfare,  render 
the  &ont  rooms  noisy,  and  the  attacks 
from  mosquitos  in  the  autumn  objec- 
tionable. 

H.  del  Parlamento,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Firenze,  is  a  second-rate  house;  it  is 
principally  frequented  by  deputies,  sen- 
ators, owing  to  its  being  close  to  the 
houses  of  parliament,  and  Italian  fami- 
hes ;  there  is  a  large  cafe  attached  to  it. 

H.  della  Porta  Bossa,  in  the  street  of 
the  same  name,  leading  from  the  Piazza 
de  Santa  Trinity  to  the  parliament 
houses,  much  frequented  by  commercial 
travellers,  Italian  famiUes,  miUtary 
men,  &c. ;  charges  somewhat  lower  than 
in  the  preceding,  table-d'h6te  4  frs. 
Kestaurant — the  situation  is  confined 
between  two  narrow  streets. 

H.Victoria,  on  the  Lung'AmoNuovo, 
kept  by  one  of  the  Pagninis  of  the 
Bagni  di  Lucca,  clean  and  well  spoken 
of,  it  is  of  all  hotels  the  nearest  to  the 
Cascine. 

H.  de  la  Ville,  on  the  Lung**  Amo 
Nuovo  and  Piazza  Manin,  one  of  the 
most  comfortable,  best  managed  and 
frequented  houses  in  Florence,  "very 
good  in  every  respect,"  excellent  table- 
d'h6te,  and  charges  moderate ;  reading 
and  smoking  rooms;  the  apartments 
throughout  having  a  cheerful  and  sunny 
lookout ;  the  owner,  M.  Lodomez,  who 
speaks  English,  is  a  very  attentive  and 
obliging  person. 

H.  de  i* Univers,  in  the  Via  di  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele,  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  city,  but  near  the  Cascine 
("  charges  higher  than  at  many  of  the 
hotels  in  Florence  "  — TF,  X.,  June, 
1865). 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several 
smaller  and  perhaps  second-rate  hotels, 
such  as  the  Corona  d'ltalia  in  the  Via 
di  Palestro,  clean ;  Albergo  di  Boma, 
in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Novella ; 
the  Alb.  della  Luna ;  H.  Suisse,  in  the 
Via  del  Tornabuoni,  &c. 


In  the  above  list  the  hotels  have  been 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  to  avoid 
giving  any  undue  preference;  the 
notice  following  each  has  been  derived 
from  information  received  from  families 
who  have  lived  in  them,  or  from  the 
editor's  own  inquiries  made  up  to  the 
latest  moment.  The  charges  at  the 
first  class  of  hotels  vary  little.  Table- 
d'h6te.4  frs.  to  5  frs.,  dinners  in  apart- 
ments 6  to  8..  Bfst.,  with  tea  or  cofiee 
and  eggs,  2  fr^.,  k-la-fourchette  3 ;  ser- 
vice 1  fr.  a  day,  with  a  small  fee  to  the 
porter  on  leaving ;  there  are  omnibuses 
from  nearly  all  to  and  fr^m  the  railway 
station.  The  price  of  large  apart- 
ments will  vary,  of  course,  according  to 
the  floor  on  which  they  are  situated, 
their  size,  the  season,  &c. ;  the  most 
expensive  period  being  the  spring,  on 
the  return  of  the  visitors  fix)m  B/Ome. 
In  selecting  an  hotel,  the  traveller 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  autumn  houses  bordering  on  the 
Arno  are  infested  with  mosquitos. 
But  as  this  is  a  season  when  few  of 
our  countrymen  frequent  Florence,  this 
drawback  will  be  little  felt  by  them ; 
perhaps  the  best  situation  at  all  times 
will  be  about  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Tri- 
nity, the  Via  dei  Tomabuoni,  and  the 
Via  dei  Cerretani. 

2.  Lodgings. — Private  lodgings  aboimd 
in  Florence,  but  the  hire  of  which  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  city  has 
become  the  capital  of  Italy.  In  the  se- 
lection of  lodgings  by  the  strangers  who 
intend  to  make  a  long  stay  in  Florence, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  English  and 
Americans,  their  situation  is  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected,  as  some  parts  of 
the  city  are  much  less  salubrious  than 
others.  It  is  well  known  that,  al- 
though much  more  agreeable  in  the 
winter,  from  their  southern  exposure, 
the  houses  on  the  Lung*  Amo  are  less 
healthy  than  those  more  removed  from 
the  river's  exhalations;  perhaps  the 
best  situations  will  be  found  about  the 
Duomo  (although  cold  from  the  eddy 
winds),  in  the  Via  Cavour,  in  the  new 
quarters  of  il  Maglio,  and  between 
the  Porta  alia  Croce,  the  Porta  Pinti 
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and  the  Porta  S.  Ghillo,  and  in  the 
large   open  square  of  1' Indipenden- 
za.      !nie    Piazza    di    Santa    Maria 
NoYella,  nearly  all  the  houses  in  which 
have   been   converted  into    furnished 
lodgings,  is  also  favourably  situated; 
the  Piazza  di  Santa  Trinity  and  its 
continuation  by  the  Via  dei  Tomabuoni, 
and  Bondinelli,  are  unobjectionable  in 
a  sanitary    point  of  view.      On  the 
south  side  oi  the  Amo  apartments  well 
situated  may  be  had   in  the  Piazza 
Pitti,   at  the  Villas  Macdonnell  and 
Torregiani,  the  two  handsome  casinos 
in  which  are  generally  let   to  foreign- 
ers ;  but  farther  west  are  the  densely 
populated  quarters  of  the   Camaldoli 
and  San  Frediano,  the  sanitary  state 
is    not    satisfactory,    owing  to    their 
low  situation,  the  imperfect  drainage, 
and  the  scanty  supply  and  badness 
of    the    water    of   the   wells.       The 
objections  to  the  Lung^  Amo,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  only  of  course 
apply  to  the  sunmier  season ;  during 
the  winter  the  situation  is  delightful, 
the  carrying  of  the  drains  into  a  main 
sewer,  which  opens  into  the  river  below 
the  city,  has  proved  a  great  ameliora- 
tion to  this  portion  of  Florence.    In 
hiring  apartments  in  this  quarter,  it 
will  be  better  to  select  those  on  the 
upper    floors,    and   in  houses  which 
have  an  open  space  in  the  rear,  or 
"nith  a  bg^ck  entrance  on  a  street.    As  a 
place  of  residence  Florence  ha«  become 
equally  expensive  with  the  other  great 
centres  of  population,  both  in  respect 
to  lodgings  and  the  necessaries  of  life. 
*  Persons  prolonging  their  stay  during 
the  summer  wiU  find  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  country  residences    among 
the   numerous    villas    that    surround 
the  city,   particularly  on  the   north, 
many  of  which  are  let  out  to  strangers. 
In  selecting  such,  it  will  be  better  to 
choose  an  elevated   situation,  and   at 
some  distance  from  the  high  roads,  the 
dust  of  which  is  insupportable  in  hot 
weather.      A    well-situated   furnished 
villa  may  be  procured   at  from   150 
to  300  francs  (6^.  to  121.)  a  month; 
here,  although  the  days  are  hotter  even 
than  in  the  city,  the  evenings,  nights, 


and  mornings  are  delightfully  cooL  In 
engaging  villaa  it  will  be  of  great 
importance  to  ascertain  that  there 
is  a  good  supply  of  water,  as  in 
many  there  are  no  wells  or  springSi 
and  the  tenant  must  be  dependent  on 
that  of  rain  preserved  in  cisterns,  or 
pay  largely  for  having  it  brought  from 
a  distance.  As  villas  are  generally 
let  for  a  period  of  years,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  introduce  a  permission  to 
sublet  in  the  lease,  before  entering  on 
possession. 


Boarding-houses — JPensions. — Many 
of  these  establishments  have  sprung  up 
of  late  years,  and,  being  in  general  re* 
spectably  conducted,  will  prove  very 
convenient  for  ladies  and  famiUes.  The 
longest    established    boarding  •  house, 
that  of  Mrs.  Molini  Clark  in  the  Pal- 
azzo Schneiderf,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Amo,  can  be  recommended  to  Eng- 
lish families.    Terms  for  lodgings  and 
board,  the  meals  being    taken  at  a 
common  table,  8   frs.   a  day. — Miss 
Earle's  Establishment  can  bs  highly 
recommended    as    one    of  the    most 
respectable    and    best    conducted   in 
Florence,  terms  8  to   9  frs.  a  day, 
according  to  the  rooms,  overlooking 
the  Amo,  or  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
being  about  to  change  her  house,  her 
new  address  may  be  obtained  at  Vies- 
seux*s  Library,  or  at  Mr.  Goodban's, 
— The  Pension  de  T  Alliance,  in  the  Via 
della  Scala  and  Via  di  Curtatone,  at 
the  same  rates,  is  also  good:   as  are 
Mrs.  Jandelli's  (an  Englishwoman),  in 
the  Piazza  dei  Soderini,  near  the  Ponte* 
alia  Carraja ;  Mrs.  Storer's,  30,  Lung' 
Amo  Nuovo ;  and  Mrs.  Burton's,  Via 
di  Solferino:    Bindi,   at   the   Corona 
d'ltalia,  also  take  persons  en  pension. 
— The  Pension  Anglaise,  in  the  Via  del 
Sole,  kept  by   Laurati,  a  good  cook 
and  a  civil  person,  is  well  spoken  of.-- 
H.  and  Pension  di  MUan,  in  the  Via 
dei  Cerretani,  well  spoken  of  for  good 
table  and  moderate  charges.  Arrange- 
ments en  pension  by  the  day,  week,  or 
montli,  to  include  everything,  can  be 
made  in  most  of  these  houses,  and  in 
some  of  the  hotels. 
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8.  Senxjmts, — ^Natiye  servants  may  be 
procured  on  applying  to  the  bankers 
and  respectable  English  tradesmen  in 
Florence ;  the  stranger  should  be  yery 
cautious  in  engaging  them  without  such 
a  recommendation,  as,  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  laws  of  Tuscany  from  our 
own,  as  regards  this  class  of  persons, 
foreigners  are  often  put  to  serious  an* 
noyance.  Eyery  servant,  Tuscan  or 
foreign,  ought  to  be  engaged  at 
monthly  wages,  and  to  have  a 
written  agreement  that  they  can  be 
sent  away  at  a  fortnight's  notice. 
Any  foreign  servant,  brought  by  a 
stranger  into  the  countiy,  on  being 
discharged,  can  claim,  through  the 
courts  of  law,  however  bad  his  conduct 
may  have  been,  to  be  sent  back  to  his 
country,  provided  his  employer  has  not 
entered  into  a  written  agreement  with 
him  to  the  contrary.  Families  winter- 
ing in  Florence  generally  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  their  cook  to  furnish 
everything  required  for  the  house  at 
a  stipulated  price  per  day,  week,  or 
month ;  in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to 
give  notice  in  the  official  newspaper,  the 
Gazzetta  Uffiziale^  that  the  servants 
have  received  orders  to  pay  for  every- 
thing in  ready  money,  and  that  their 
master  will  not  be  accountable  for  any 
debts  contracted  by  his  servants,  other- 
wise he  will  be  held  legally  liable  to 
pay  all  tradesmen's  bills :  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  in  settling  weekly  or 
monthly  bills  to  be  very  particular  in 
having  the  servants'  receipts,  and  the 
more  so,  as  no  evidence  can  be  received 
from  any  relative  or  servant  of  the  party 
aggrieved,  or  from  the  party  himself,  as 
to  payments  made. 

"  Servants  in  Tuscany  are  now  en- 
gaged by  the  month,  and  a  fortnight's 
notice  is  required ;  but,  as  they  gene- 
rally leave  at  a  moment's  notice, 
strsmgers  should  not  pay  wages  before- 
hand. Many  families  engage  their  ser- 
vants with  the  condition  of  their  finding 
themselves  bread  and  wine,  about  15  frs. 
a  month  in  addition  to  their  wages. 
In  settling  accounts  with  tradespeople 
and  servants,  it  is  desirable  to  demand 
separate   receipts   for  hous^old  ex-  | 


Cses,  in  addition  to  those  in  the 
ks  kept  with  them." 
Florence,  which  formerly  was  one 
of  the  most  economical  places  in  Europe 
for  foreign  residents,  has  followed  the 
rule  of  the  other  large  towns  of  Italy. 
Every  article  of  housekeeping  has 
increased  nearly  one-third  in  value 
within  the  last  few  years;  and  as 
regards  cheapness  of  living,  it  is  now 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  large 
towns  of  the  peninsula.  With  this 
every  other  item  of  outlay  for  a  family 
has  increased  in  price,  including  keep 
of  horses,  hire  of  carriages,  masters, 
&c.  As  regards  the  market  prices  of 
articles  of  housekeeping,  they  are 
nearly  as  dear  as  in  London ;  so  the 
foreigner  must  no  longer  expect  an 
economical  residence  there  as  formerly. 
This  state  of  things  is  indeed  likely 
to  go  on  increasing,  especially  as  re- 
spects lodgings,  fr^m  the  large  influx 
of  strangers,  consequent  on  the  city 
becoming  the  capital  of  Italy ;  indeed, 
the  prices  already  asked  for  lodgings 
are  most  strangely  exaggerated.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  such  a  state  of  things 
will  drive  many  of  the  foreign,  and 
especially  the  British  and  American, 
residents  away  from  this  once  agreeable 
and  intellectual  centre  of  ItaliMi  civili- 
zation. 

4.  PassportSf  Police  MegulaUonSj  S^c, 
— The  passport  regulations  are  now 
of  the  same  as  throughout  the  kingdom 
Italy,  and  will  entail  very  little  trouble 
on  the  traveller.  Persons  going  to 
Bome,  must  have  the  visa  of  the 
Spanish  minister,  now  acting  for  the 
Papal  government,  no  fee. 

5.  British  Legation. — Palazzo  Or- 
landini.  Minister,  Sir  Aug.  B.  Paget. 
The  Chancellerie,  or  Office,  at  No.  13 
in  the  Via  dei  Servi,  is  open  daily  from 
10  A.ii.  to  2  P.M. 

6.  Clubs. — T3ie  Jockey  Club,  in  the 
Via  de'  Tomabuoni,  close  to  the 
Piazza  di  Santa  Trinity  to  which 
foreigners  can  obtain  admission,  is 
managed  on  the    system    of.  similar 
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institutions  in  London  and  Paris. 
It  contains  reading-rooms,  with  a 
large  supply  of  foreign  newspa- 
pers. There  is  every  day  a  general 
dinner  or  table-d'hdte,  for  which 
members  put  down  their  names  before- 
hand, and  suppers  after  the  theatres. 
Members  are  elected  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  are  admitted  for  1,  2,  8, 
and  6  months,  or  for  the  year.  Gfen- 
tlemen  known  to  the  original  members 
of  the  club  {Fondatort)  can  be  admitted 
for  a  week  without  payment.  The 
club  consists  chiefly  of  Italian  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  some  of  the 
EngHsh,  French,  G^ermans,  Bussians, 
&c.,  residing  in  Florence,  belong  to  it. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original 
rules  respecting  gambling  haye  been 
departed  from  in  this  institution,  where 
English  travellers  will  do  well  to  be 
on  their  guard,  as  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen have  too  often  severely  suffered. 
The  Casino  di  Firenze,  in  the  Via  Glii- 
bellina,  is  a  Club  to  which  strangers 
are  admitted  for  2  months  on  paying 
8  francs  and  on  presentation  of  a 
member.  It  is  supplied  with  Italian 
and  French  newspapers,  and  is  less 
aristocratic  (being  comprised  chiefly  of 
commercial  people)  than  the  Jockey 
Club.  Balls  are  given  here  during  the 
Carnival. 

7.  JRestcMirateurs, — Restaurant  Do- 
ney,  but  separate  from  the  Cafe  ;  and 
Caf^  de  Paris,  in  the  Via  dei  Cerretani : 
both  on  the  Parisian  system.  The 
Luna,  in  the  Condotta,  near  the  Piazza 
della  Signoria.  La  Ville  de  Paris,  Via 
deUa  Spada,  No.  3.  Le  Antiche  Car- 
rozze,  Borgo  SS.  ApostoU,  fair  and 
moderate.  La  Patria,  Via  Calzajoli, 
B.  Bossini. 

8.  Cafes.— The  CslU  Doney,  in  the 
Via  dei  Tomabuoni  near  Piazza  Sta. 
TrinitA,  is  the  most  frequented.  Doney 
is  the  Gunter  of  Florence  as  regards 
ices,  confectionery,  &c.,  and  his  house 
is  much  resorted  to  for  break&st,  as 
this  meal,  limited,  however,  to  tea 
or  coffee  with  a  roll  and  butter,  may 
be  obtained  here  for  half  the  price 


charged  at  the  hotels.  The  CafiS 
deUa  Minerva,  and  CtS4  Ferruccio, 
in  the  Meroato  Nuovo.  The  Cafd 
del  Parlamento  in  the  Piazza  di  San 
Firenze,  frequented  by  the  Italian  sen- 
ators and  deputies ;  smoking  being 
allowed  in  all  renders  them  unsuited 
for  ladies. 

9.  JPubUe  Coweeycmoea !  'RaUtDaya^ 
MallesposteSy  DiUgencea. — RailiDaya* 
— Railways  are  open  from  Florence 
to  Rome  by  Pisa,  Leghorn,  and  Civita 
Vecchia,inl3hr8.;  to  Siena  and  Orvieto, 
by  Empoli,  Certaldo,  and  the  Val  di 
Chiana  j  to  Lucca  and  Pisa,  Via- 
reggio,  Pietra  Santa,  Massa,  Sarzana, 
and  Spezia,  in  5^  hrs.,  by  Prato  and 
Pistoja,  to  be  continued  to  Genoa ;  to 
Bologna  by  Pistoja  and  La  Porretta ; 
to  Rome  by  the  Val  d*Amo  di  Sopra, 
Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Foligno,  where 
it  joins  the  Une  from  Ancona  to 
Rome;  2  trains  daily  in  13  and  16 
hrs.  The  fares  are,  generally  speaking, 
moderate  on  all  these  lines.  There  is 
one  general  rly.  stat.  behind  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  from  which  all 
the  lines  diverge;  it  is  one  of  the 
neatest  in  Europe,  having  elegant 
waiting-rooms,  and  an  excellent  cafi$ 
and  refreshment-room,  opening  out  of 
a  handsome  hall  covered  with  glass, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  bust 
of  the  king,  the  work  of  a  boy  of 
eighteen.  Omnibuses  to  and  from  the 
principal  hotels,  fares  1  fr.  HctcJcney 
coachea  are  always  in  attendance  on 
arrival  of  their  trains,  their  charges 
rather  high  for  carrying  luggage. 
Travellers  must  be  cautious  in  allowing 
the  so-called  porters,  who  are  lingering 
about  the  gates  of  the  stat.,  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  hotels,  as  the  porters 
at  the  latter  will  serve  every  purpose 
for  unloading  and  carrying  luggage  to 
their  rooms.  luggage. — Every  tra- 
veller is  allowed  to  take  with  him  in 
the  rly.  carriages  about  40  lbs.  weight 
(17  kilogrammes),  provided  it  does  not 
inconvenience  his  fellow-travellers  j  the 
charges  above  that  quantity  are  very 
high  on  some  of  the  lines,  e,  g.^  that 
from    Leghorn    to    Civita    Veccliia. 
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The  second-class  carriages  are  con- 
venient,  especially  for  the  facilities 
they  afford  for  stowing  parcels  under 
the  seats ;  separate  carriages  for  smok- 
ing. 

Diligences.  —  The  most  important 
is  in  connexion  with  the  railway 
towards  G^oa.  Starting  from  the 
station  at  Spezia,  corresponding  with 
the  train  that  leaves  Florence  at 
daybreak  :  this  carriage  employs  about 
1(^  hrs.  to  reach  Genoa  :  fares  (not 
including  rail)  18  fr.  To  Eome,  by 
rly»  to  Orvieto,  from  which,  there  being 
no  longer  diligences,  vetturino  car- 
riages must  be  hired  for  Viterbo  and 
Orte  to  join  the  Rly.  to  Home.  From 
Arezzo  there  are  public  conveyances  to 
Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  Citta  di  Castello, 
&c. — To  Perugia  daily  from  the  rly. 
stat.  at  Chiusi,  in  correspondence  with 
the  morning  train  of  the  Siena  Bly., 
leaving  Chiusi  about  2  p.m.,  and  arriv- 
ing at  Perugia  at  8  to  9.  Fare  the 
entire  way,  including  rail,  21  frs.  To 
Faenza  dkily,  reaching  the  latter  place 
in  12  hrs. ;  the  office  is  behind  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio ;  the  carriages  rather 
crazy  vehicles.  This  may  prove  a  con- 
venient route  for  persons  going  into 
Eastern  Bomagna,  Kavenna,  &c. 

The  distances  from  Florence  to  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  by  the  most 
direct  roads  and  railways,  are  as 
follow,  in  English  miles : — To  G«noa, 
by  land  (rail  to  Spezia),  175 ;  by  rly: 
to  Leghorn,  and  sea  passage,  154 ;  to 
Turin,  by  Genoa,  278  and  257,  and  by 
Bologna  and  rly.,  290 ;  to  Milan,  by 
Genoa,  and  from  thence  by  rly.,  284 
and  263 ;  by  Bologna,  Piacenza  and 
Lodi  (rail),  216;  to  Mantua,  by 
Bologna  and  Ferrara,  149 ;  to  Verona, 
by  Mantua,  172;  to  Verona  by  Padua 
and  Verona  (rail),  209 ;  to  Venice,  by 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Padua,  rail,  184; 
to  Modena,  by  Bologna,'112 ;  to  Pamia, 
by  Bologna,  137;  to  Kavenna,  by  ForU, 
84 ;  id.  by  Bologna,  134 ;  to  Bologna 
by  rail,  82;  to  Pistoia,  22 ;  to  Lucca, 
48 ;  to  Pisa,  49 ;  to  Leghorn,  61 ;  to 
Siena,  by  rly.,  60;  to  Arezzo  (rail), 
55 ;  to  Rome,  by  Siena,  189 ;  id.  by 
Perugia,  and  Foligno  (rail),  231  j  id.  by 


L^hom  and  Civita  Vecchia  (rail), 
270 ;  id.  by  Leghorn,  sea  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  rly.  from  thence  to 
Home,  2d6;  to  Naples  by  Leghorn, 
and  sea  voyage,  356 ;  id.  by  rail  through 
Home  by  Foligno,  393;  id.  by  rail 
through  Leghorn,  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
Bome,  452. 

10.  Carriages  and  JffacTcney  Coaches. 
— A  carriage  furnished  by  an  hotel- 
keeper  will  cost  20  to  25  francs  per 
day;  but  residents  may  obtain  from  a 
job-master  a  good  open  or  close .  car- 
riage at  350  to  400  fr.  a-month,  not 
including  the  coachman's  buonamano 
of  30.  Bianchi,  in  the  Via  Pol- 
verosa,  a  respectable  man  with  good 
horses,  lets  riding-horses  and  gives  les- 
sons to  ladies.  Gaetano  Bartolotti,  No. 
1,  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli,  and  Salvatore 
Q^lli,  Fondaccio  di  S.  Spirito,  are  fair- 
dealing  job-masters  for  horses  and  car- 
riages. Hackney  Carriages^  in  general 
very  good  ;  by  an  order  of  the  police, 
the  fares  are  fixed  as  follows: — For 
a  course  within  the  old  city  walls, 
including  the  rly.  stat.,  with  one 
horse  80  c,  with  two  horses  1  fr. ; 
for  the  first  hour  1  f.  60  c.  and  2  f., 
for  every  subsequent  1,  1  f.  20  c. 
and  1  f.  50  c.  These  charges  are  in- 
creased about  30  per  cent,  between  6 
p.m.  and  daybreak  the  next  morning. 
The  course  to  and  fi^m  the  rly. 
stat.  is  80  c,  but  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  carriage  of  luggage,  which 
is  charged,  for  a  large  case  or  portman- 
teau 50  c,  bag  or  small  portmanteau 
25  c,  for  smaller  parcels,  such  as 
hand-bags,  hat-boxes,  &c.,  no  charge. 
There  is  an  increased  tariff  when  car- 
riages are  taken  into  the  country ;  a 
course  of  two  miles  is  charged  2  f. 
20  c.  and  2  f.  80  c. ;  each  additional 
hour,  1  f.  50  c.  and  1  f .  80  c.  There 
is  also  a  separate  tariff  for  drives  to  the 
Cascine:  3  f.  and  3  f.  50  c.  for  the 
first  hour,  1  f.  50  c.  and  1  f.  80  c.  for 
every  subsequent  one,  according  to  the 
number  of  horses  (1  or  2). 

Private  Carriages  for  evening  visits 
may  be  hired  at  from  3  to  5  frs.,  but 
an  understanding  must  be  come  to 
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beforehand:  except  to  the  official  re- 
ceptions and  balls  at  court,  when  double 
is  exacted. 

Omnibuses  ply  ^m  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria  and  Piazza  del  Duomo,  to  the 
several  gates  of  the  town.    Fare,  10  c. 

11.  Post-office  in  the  square  of  the 
TJffizi,  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
G-alleries.  —  Letters  leave  Florence 
daily  for  England,  France,  Genoa, 
Borne,  Naples,  Northern  Europe,  &c., 
and  arrive  every  day.  Letters  leave 
for  the  Levant  and  India  every  Friday 
morning.  Letters  for  England  must 
be  posted  before  8^  a.m.,  to  meet  the 
direct  train  at  Bologna  for  Turin — 
and  may  or  may  not  be  prepaid;  in 
the  latter  case  they  are  charged  double 
on  arrival :  the  prepayment  to  Ghreat 
Britain  is  60  centimes ;  to  France  40 ; 
and  to  Borne  20,  in  the  latter  case  to 
the  frontier  onlv ;  to  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  20;  letters  for  the 
United  States  1  fr.  20  c,  being  for- 
warded through  France  and  England, 
— under  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  The 
postage  on  letters  from  England, 
when  not  prepaid  there,  is  1  fr.  20  c. 
Letters  reach  Florence  from  London 
and  Paris,  and  vice  versd,  in  2^  and 
2  days. 

12.  bankers, — Messrs.  E.  Fenziand 
Co.,  Pal.  Ugucdone,  in  the  Piazza  deUa 
Signoria;  Maquay  and  Packenham,Yia 
dei  Tomabuoni ;.  French  and  Co.,  at  No. 
14,  in  the  same  street  (both  these  houses 
have  branches  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca 
and  Pisa),  and  are  agents  for  the  des- 
patch of  parcels  to  England  and  the 
United  States;  Mr.  Tough,  in  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria,  —  also  wine- 
merchant. 

13.  Thifsicians.  —  There  are  three 
English  medical  men  settled  at  Flo- 
rence. Dr.  Wilson,  Physician  to  the 
British  Legation,  Member  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
London  and  Gottingen,  and  Licentiate 
in  Midwifery  of  London,  formerlv  Phy- 
sician to  a  London  hospital ;  he  lives  in 
Palazzo  Binuccini,  No.  33,  Via  di  San 


Spirito :  Dr.  W.  has  been  long  esta- 
blished in  Florence,  and  is  conse- 
quently well  acquainted  with  its  climate 
and  its  effects  on  disease ;  an  important 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  a 
physician  in  every  part  of  Italy.  Dr.  B. 
Frazer,  Graduate  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh,  accoucheur.  No.  13,  Via 
dei  Fossi,  settled  in  Florence  since 
1862.  Br,  Duffy,  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  and  who 
has  practised  in  London,  10,  Via  dei 
Tomabuoni.  Of  native  medical  men. 
Prof.  Buffalini,  Cipriani,  Ghinozzi,  and 
Galligo,  are  the  most  celebrated.  Drs. 
Zannetti  and  Burci  are  the  most  emi- 
nent surgeons. 

14.  Apotheectries. — Mr.  Boberts,  an 
English  chemist  and  druggist,  at  the 
Pharmacy  of  the  British  Legation, 
No.  17  m  the  Via  dei  Tomabuoni, 
will  be  the  best  person  to  whom  the 
making  up  of  English  prescriptions 
can  be  confided,  as  he  has  several  Eng- 
lish assistants ;  he  keeps  an  extensive 
stock  of  English  patent  medicines, 
perfumery,  teas,  and  a  good  supply  of 
foreign  and  of  the  superior  qualities  of 
Italian  wines.  In  addition  to  his 
business  as  a  dispensing  chemist,  Mr. 
Boberts  carries  on  a  large  wholesale 
trade,  supplying  most  of  the  apothe- 
caries in  the  Tuscan  and  neighbouring 
Italian  towns.  Groves,  Borgo  Ognis- 
anti  (also  English).  Forini,  Piazza 
della  Signoria. 

15.  Dentists, — ^Mr.Dunn,  an  English- 
man, No.  1,  Piazza  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
is  very  highly  spoken  of;  Campana, 
father  and  son,  Piazza  della  Signoria. 

16.  NetDS-room  and  Circulating  Li- 
hraries. — ^Vieusseux's,  in  the  Palazzo 
Buondelmonti,  Piazza  S.  Trinitil,  is  ex* 
cellent,  both  for  its  reading-room  and 
lending-library.  The  collection  of  jour- 
nals and  newspapers  of  every  country 
is  extensive  and  well  chosen :  the  sub- 
scription to  the  news-room  only  is, 
yearly  33  frs. ;  half-yearly,  23 ;  quarterly 
14 ;  two  months,  11 ;  monthly,  7 ;  for 
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a  fortnight,  6 ;  a  week,  3  fr. ;  and  a  I 
day,  50  c.     Vanni,   Via   de'  Toma- 1 
buoni,  keeps  a  circulating  library  for 
French  and  Italian  works,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  with  moderate  charges.  Brecker, 
Yia  Maggio. 

17a  PfintseUers. — Edward  Gk)od- 
ban,  in  the  Via  dei  Tomabuoni,  No. 
9  (opposite  the  Cafe  Doney),  agent  for 
these  Handbooks,  is  well  provided  with 
'  English,  French,  and  Gherman  books, 
Works  on  art,  and  maps  and  books  useful 
for  trayellers  in  Italy,  photographic 
views,  &c. ;  and  wiU  procure  sdl  mo- 
dem Italian  and  other  books.  He 
also  sells  English  and  foreign  station- 
ery, drawing  materiab,  Newman's  water 
colours,  &c.  Mr.  G.  is  a  veiy  obliging 
person,  and  will  give  every  information 
to  English  and  Americans  as  to  masters, 
&c.  He  packs  and  forwards  parcels  to 
England.  An  address-book  of  English 
and  American  visitors  to  Florence  is 
kept  in  his  shop.  He  is  agent  for 
Alinari's  photographs,  and  Giusti*s 
(of  Siena)  elegant  wood  sculptures  and 
picture-frames.  Luigi  Bardi,  Via  dei 
Cerretani,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
printsellers  in  Italy. 

18.  Booksellers, — ^Vieusseux,  at  the 
circulating  library,  for  every  standard 
Italian  work  published  at  Florence. 
6k>odban  for  English,  French,  and 
German  publications.  Piatti,  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Mercato  Nuovo 
to  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  has  a 
good  collection  both  of  old  and  new 
books,  but  principally  the  former,  and 
of  modem  French  publications.  Bet- 
tini.  Via  dei  Tomabuoni ;  Maggi, 
No.  1,  Via  dei  Banchi  for  engrav- 
ings, is  agent  for  the  sale  of  the 
maps  published  by  the  Italian  Gt)vem- 
ment. 

19.  Photographs, — ^Thephotographic 
views  of  !Elorentine  monuments  are 
principally  by  Alinari,  of  different 
sizes,  varying  in  price  from  6  to  2  fr. ; 

•e  card  ones  j^  a  fr.    Besides  these 
ws,  Alinari  has  published  a  series  of 


upwards  of  200  photographic  fac- 
suniles  of  the  designs  of  the  great 
masters  from  the  Galleries  of  theUffizi, 
of  the  Accademia  deUe  Belle  Arti  at 
Venice,  and  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
at  Vienna;  their  prices,  4  fr.  each. 
Alinari*s  photographs,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  principal  Florentine  artists,  can 
be  procured  at  Goodban's  print-shop. 

20.  Musicsellers. — Ricordi,  Via  dei 
Martelli,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duomo ; 
Bucci,  Piazza  di  San  Gkietano,  who  lets 
pianos  on  hire.  Brizzi  and  Nicola,  Via 
dei  Cerretaxii. 

21.  Italian  Masters. — P.  Aretini, 
No.  4,  Lung'amo  Acciajoli,  is  well  re- 
commended :  Barbanera,  at  Good- 
ban's:  S.  Bianciardi,  at  Mr.  Bo- 
berts's,  No.  17,  Via  de'  Tomabuoni, 
venr  highly  spoken  of  as  a  teacher 
and  for  his  knowledge  of  Italian 
literature :  Vannini,  in  May  and  Oct., 
at  7,  Piazza  di  Sta.  Croce ;  Sig.  Bosteri, 
No.  43,  3"  Piano,  Borgo  Ognissanti, 
author  of  an  Italian  Grammar,  and 
conversant  with  English.  The  charge 
of  the  best  masters  is  3  to  4  fruncs  a 
lesson. 

22.  Daih/  Oovemess. — ^Miss  South- 
wood  Smith,  No.  20,  Via  dei  Seragli, 
or  to  be  heard  of  at  Goodb'an's,  in  ad- 
dition to  English,  teaches  French  and 
German.  School  for  Girls :  Miss 
Selb,  a  Gterman  lady.  Via  di  Mela- 
rancio,  a  very  respectable  person. 

23.  Music  Masters,  —  Pianoforte, 
Kraus  and  Babuscio.  Singing,  the 
Abate  Federighi,  Via  di  S.  Agostino, 
Piazza  di  S.  Spirito  j  Mabellini,  Van- 
nuccini  (director  of  the  orchestra  at 
the  Pergola),  Bomani,  Mariotti,  Bala- 
tesi;  Sborgi,  piano  and  singing,  10, 
Via  delle  Belle  Ddnne;  many  of 
whom  also  give  lessons  on  the  piano. 
Violin,  Professor  GKovacchini.  The 
addresses  of  all  music-masters  will 
be  found  at  Gt)odban*s  and  at  the 
principal  music-sellers.  The  general 
charge  made  by  the  best  masters  is 
6  fr.  an  hour. 
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24.  DrawingMaaters. — ^TheaddreQses 
of  the  best  masters  for  drawing  and 
painting  may  be  obtained  at  Gl^oodban's. 
JPompignoli,  Bensa,  Koster,  Bondoni, 
liapi,  in  the  Via  Vigna  Nuova,  &o., 
are  the  most  celebrated. 

25.  Shops  cmd  Tradespeople^  viz. : — 

Chrocer, — Contessini,  Via  dei  Cerre- 
tani. 

Clothes^  Shoes,  ^c, :  Haskard,  on 
the  Lungo  Amo,  near  the  Ponte  di 
Santa  Trinity  is  a  good  Enghsh 
tailor.  Ko^e,  a  G^erman,  7,  Via  dei 
Tomabuoni.  Bobinson,  Lnng'amo 
Nuovo.  Cocchi,  in  the  Via  dei 
Panzani,  is  a  good  boot  and  shoe 
maker.    Turini,  3,  Via  di  Bondinelli. 

Modiste. — Mad.  Lamarre,  Via  dei 
Banchi :  fashionable  and  good,  but  by 
no  means  cheap. 

Linendraper,  ^c, — ^Prevost,  Via  Bon- 
dinelli, an  excellent  shop,  with  reason- 
able prices,  for  EngHsh  flannel,  linen, 
calico,  &c.  The  proprietor  speaks 
English. 

Straw  Bonnet  Dealers, — There  are 
several:  the  principal  are  in  the  Via 
di  Porta  Bossa.  A  very  fair  round 
hat  for  a  man,  uncut,  should  not  cost 
more  than  from  15  to  24  francs.  Ladies' 
hats  from  20  to  250  francs ;  but  very 
handsome  ones  may  be  had  for  80,  or 
about  3  guineas.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Florence  shopkeepers  ask  more 
from  a  stranger  than  they  will  take. 

JSnglish  Saddlery. — Hollman,  Piazza 
Soderini. 

Curiosities  and  Articles  of  Vertu. — 
Egidi,  in  the  Via  dei  Cerretani ;  Gkg- 
lifu*di.  Piazza  di  Sta.  Maria  IN'oyella ; 
and  Lombardi,  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
are  the  best. 

26.  Wine  Merchants. — Mr.  Tough, 
in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  Banker  and  Wine-mer- 
chant. Mr.  T.  is  extremely  obliging 
in  obtaining  lodgings  for  his  customers, 
and  giving  them  advice  generally. 
Boberts,  No.  17,  Via  dei  Tomabuoni. 


27.  Parcel-agents. — Moat  of  the 
bankers  undertake  to  forward  parcels 
to  England  and  America;  Mr.  Gt>od- 
ban  and  Mr.  Tough  are  correspon- 
dents of  Messrs.  M*Cracken  of  Lon- 
don, for  this  purpose. 

28.  Saths. — ^The  best  establishments 
are  Pepini*B  in  the  Borgo  de'  Santi 
ApostoH,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Boman 
Baths,  near  the  Piazza  di  Sta.  Trinity 
A  hot  bath  costs  in  summer  1  fr., 
and  in  winter  2 :  baths  are  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  town  at  3  fr.  each,  with 
a  small  gratuity  to  the  porter ;  there 
is  another  bath  establishment  in  the 
Via  Maggio. 

29.  Sculptors. — ^Dupr^,  at  the  Ac- 
cademia  delle  Belle  ijrti,  now  one  of 
the  most  eminent  sculptors  in  Italy;  his 
Dead  Christ  and  the  bas-relief  over  the 
entrance  to  Santa  Crbce  are  first-rate 
works.  Sig.  Gostoli,  a  pupil  of  Bar- 
tolini,  and  an  artist  of  great  ability. 
His  statue  of  GaUleo,  in  the  Tribune 
at  the  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  is 
particularly  good.  Powers,  Via  dei 
Seragli,  the  well-known  Ameriean 
artist,  whose  fine  statue  of  the  Greek 
Slave  was  exhibited  in  London  in 
1851.  His  figures  of  America  and 
California  are  very  beautiful.  Fuller, 
an  English  artist,  a  pupil  of  Powers, 
Via  della  Chiesa.  Santarelli,  in  the 
same  street.  Fede,  in  the  Via  dei 
Seragli.  Prof.  Consoni,  No.  1,  Via 
Barbano.  Pazzi,  the  sculptor  of  the 
colossal  Dante,  erected  in  the  Piazza 
di  Santa  Croce.  Bomanelli,  Lung*- 
amo  Guicciardini.  Bazzanti,  on  the 
Lung'amo  Corsini,  can  be  recom- 
mended for  sepulchral  monuments, 
havuig  put  up  many  of  those  in  the 
Protestant  cemetery :  he  also  keeps  one 
of  the  largest  warehouses  in  Florence 
for  alabaster  figures,  vases,  &c. 

30.  Painters. — Buonarotti,  Mussini, 
Piatti.  Mr.  Walter  Gould,  an  American 
artist,  102,  Via  de'  Serragli,  for  por- 
trait^ &c.  Ugo  Baldi,  on  the  Lung* 
Amo,  is  one  of  the  best  picture-cleaners 
and  restorers  in  Florence ;  Pompignoli, 
No.  3,  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce,  is  a  good 
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copyift  of  the  old  nuutera  and  teacher ; 
G.  Aocchi,  28,  Via  CaTonr,  is  an  excel- 
lent copyi«t  of  the  works  of  Fra  Ange- 
lico ;  A.  Lucchesi,  24,  Via  de  Monte- 
bello,  A«  8as80,  4,  Via  de  Borgo 
Ofi^iflsanti,  and  Costa  and  Conti,  58, 
Via  del  Bardi,  also  good  copyists. 

81.  Picture-dealers, — Gagliardi,  Pi- 
azza Santa  M.  Norella,  Metzger,  Borgo 
Ognissanti,  Casta  and  Conti,  58  Yia 
dci  Bardi. 

Old  Furniture,  —  HoUman,  Piazza 
Soderini. 

32.  Florentine  Mosaics  in  pietra 
dura. — This  manufiEu;ture  is  peculiar 
to  Florence,  and  consists  in  general  of 

Soups  of  flowers  and  fruit,  made  of 
^rd  materials,  generally  coloured 
agate,  quartz,  lapis  lazuli,  cornelian, 
chalcedony,  &c. :  the  operation  being 
a  most  tedious  one,  the  price  is  very 
considerable.  The  best  artists  are 
Bianchini,  2,  Borgo  Ogni  Santi,  where 
the  workixi^  may  be  seen ;  Tor- 
rini  and  Montelatice,  on  the  Lung' 
Amo  Nuovo.  Bosi,  No.  1,  Piazza  di 
Sta.  Trinitik,  has  a  large  shop  and 
display  of  Florentine  Mosaics,  and 
of  ornamental  8tx)nes.  In  purchas- 
ing objects  of  the  latter  kind,  espe- 
ci^y  of  lapis  lazuli,  some  caution  is 
required,  as  frequent  attempts  have 
been  made  to  pass  off  blue  glass  imita- 
tions of  it  for  the  real,  and  to  sell  beads 
composed  of  several  pieces  as  formed  of 
a  single  stone. 

38.    Wood'Carmng     and     Picture' 
frames. — Tuscany  has  been  long  cele- 
brated for  this  branch  of  art,  of  which 
we  have  seen  some  magnificent  speci- 
mens   at   our  Great  Exhibitions,  by 
Angelo    Barbetti,    of    Florence,    and 
Q-iusti,  of  Siena.    Barbetti,  of  whose 
work  several  fine  specimens  are  in  Eng- 
land,   lives  in  the  Via   di  Porta  al 
Prato ;  Fanfani,  Piazza  di  S.  Spirito ; 
Lung*amo,  near  Casa  Schnei- 
fani,  Via  Maggio  j  and  Ceche- 
^e  Borgo  S.  tfacopo,  are  good 
for  the  more  ordinary  de- 
of  gilt  picture-frames.     M. 


Goodban  is  agent  for  GKustTs  exquisite 
Wood-  Sculptures. 

34.  Protestant  Divine  Service. — 
The  English  Church  is  situated  in  the 
Via  del  Maglio,  beyond  the  Church 
and  Piazza  of  S.  Marco.  It  was 
built  by  subscription,  and  opened  in 
1844.  Divine  service  is  performed  on 
Sundays  at  11  a.m.  and  3*30  p.m.  in 
winter ;  the  Kev.  Mr.  Pendleton,  re- 
sident Clergyman.  Persons  wishing 
to  engage  seats  for  any  period  should 
apply  at  the  ch.  on  Saturdays  from  3 
till  5  o'clock.  The  charge  for  a  family 
of  6  persons  for  6  months  is  79  francs, 
for  3  months  40,  for  1  month  24. 
For  casual  visitors  no  direct  charge 
is  made,  but  a  collection  at  the  door 
of  voluntary  offerings.  There  is  an 
American  service,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Van  Nest,  at  No.  22  in  the  Via  di  San 
Spirito,  and  a  second  English  Protes- 
tant service  at  No.  31  in  the  same 
street,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Totenham. 

A  Swiss  Church  has  been  opened  next 
to  the  Casa  Schneiderf,  on  the  Limg*- 
amo,  where  the  service  is  performed 
in  French  vix.  the  morning,  by  the  Rev. 
Pr.  Schafiter.  In  the  Casa  Schneiderf 
itself  is  the  Scottish  Church,  the 
Rev.  J.  M'BougaU,  a  Free  Kirk  min- 
ister, officiating  twice  every  Sunday. 
In  the  Via  de*  Seragli,  an  Italian 
Protestant  ch.,  according  to  the  Vau- 
dois  rite,  where  a  minister  frt>m  that 
country  preaches  every  Sunday,  the 
forms  being  nearly  those  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

35.  Moneysy  Measures,  Weights,  ^e.j 
in  use  at  Florence. — Since  the  annex- 
ation to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the 
Decimal  system  of  weights,  measures, 
and  money  is  the  official  one  in  Tus- 
cany, and  has  become  general,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. 


It  may  be  useful  to  the  traveller 
who  is  making  but  a  hasty  visit  to 
Florence  to  point  out  the  objects  of 
interest  described  in  the  following 
pages  most  worthy  of  his  attention  :— • 
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the  Piazzas  del  Duomo,  della  Signoria, 
di  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  and  di  San 
Maroo ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
the  Gkdleries  of  the  Uffizi,  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  and  of  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti ;  the  MedisDYal  Museum,  in 
the  Palazzo  del  Podesta ;  the  Egyptian 
collection,  with  Baphael's  fresco  of  the 
Last  Supper,  and  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  t]ie  Duomo  with  the  Bap- 
tistery ;  the  Churches  of  Santa  Croce, 
San  Lorenzo,  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  la 
Santissima  Annunziata,  San  Marco, 
San  Spirito,  the  Carmine,  and  San 
Miniato  al  Monte,  outside  the  walls ; 
the  Pitti  and  Torregiani  gardens ; 
the  Cascine ;  and  the  views  from  the 
hill  of  Bellosguardo  and  Fiesole.  (See 
p.  194,  plan  for  visiting  [Florence  in 
a  week.) 

Flobekce.  Pop.,  at  the  last  census 
114,363,  but  now  increased.  "Firenze 
la  hella  '*  has  been  celebrated  by  many 
in  all  ages  for  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion. If  the  traveller  ascends  to  the 
high  ground  of  the  Boboli  Gardens,  to 
the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  or  to  the 
hill  of  Bellosguardo,  he  can  admire 
the  picturesque  forms  of  the  buildings 
of  the  city,  the  bright  villas  scattered 
about  the  rich  and  wooded  plain  and 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  the 
fine  forms    of  the    mountams  which 


enclose  the  prospect.  The  environs 
of  Florence  have  been  described  by 
Ariosto  in  the  well-known  lines— 

'*  A  veder  plen  di  tante  vlUe  i  colli. 
Par  che  il  terren  ve  le  gcrmog^H  come 
Vermene  germogliar  suole  e  rampoUi. 
Se  dentro  uti  mur,8otto  iin  medesmonome 
Foner  raccoUi  i  tuoi  palazsi  sparai, 
Non  ti  sarien  da  pareggiar  due  Rome." 

AriostOf  cap.  xvi.  delle  Rime* 

Within,  the  streets  are  generally 
narrow.  The  older  buildings  are 
grand  from  their  massive  character: 
the  basement  story  being  often  of 
great  solidity,  sometimes  of  rustic 
work.  The  finest  palaces  are  crowned 
by  a  deep  cornice  in  a  bold  style 
of  ornament,  whose  size  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  total  height  of  the 
bmlding.  The  massive  rustic  basement 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  Tuscan  style^ 
a  designation  employed  by  Yasari. 
This  peculiar  character  prevailed  till 
the  17th  century,  when  the  buildings 
lost  a  portion  of  their  national  cha- 
racter, and  became  more  like  those 
of  the  rest  of  Italy.  A  provision  of 
iron-work  adds  to  their  prison-like 
appearance,  which  is  increased  by  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  windows  and 
the  smaUness  of  these  apertures.  The 
fa9ades  of  many  of  the  principal 
churches  are  unfinished* 
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FLORENCE. 


SiTTTATioN,  Physical  Natitre  of  the 

COTJNTEX    ABOTJITD,    ClIMATE,    AND 

Sanitast  State  op  Elobence. 

Florence  is  situated  nearly  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  central  of  the  3  valleys 
through  which  the  Amo  flows  towards 
the  sea,  the  upper  one  extending  fi^m 
near  Arezzo  to  Incisa,  to  which  sue- 
ceeds  a  narrow  gorge  of  several  miles  in 
length,  which  again  widens  about  2  m. 
E.  of  the  city,  and  forms  the  beautiful 
basin  of  Florence,  which  extends  to  the 
pass  or  narrow  defile  of  La  Golfolina, 
to  again  expand  into  the  lower  Val 
d'Amo,  stretching  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  valley  of  Florence,  in  some  places 
10  m.  wide,  is  bordered  on  the  N.  by 
the  principal  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
the  highest  peak  of  which,  the  Monte 
MureUo,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  2997 
Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea ;  on  the  S.  by  a 
lower  group  of  hills  detached  from  the 
Apennines,  and  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Chianti  and  Elsa; 
the  latter,  covered  with  woods  and  ver- 
dure, attain  an  inconsiderable  elevation. 
The  space  on  which  the  city  is  placed 
is  tolerably  level,  being  close  to  the 
Amo,  and  extending  along  both  its 
banks.  A  portion  of  the  town,  including 
the  Boboli  Gttrdens  and  the  suburb  of 
San  Q-iorgio,  now  included  within  the 
walls,  are  on  one  of  the  last  spurs  of 
hillH  that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Amo 
on  the  S. 

The  geographical  position  of  Flo- 
rence is  lat.  43°  46'  36",  long.  E.  of 
Greenwich  11°  15'  30";  its  height 
above  the  sea,  on  the  ground'floor  of 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which 
will  represent  the  mean  height  of  the 
city,  174  Eng.  ft. 

The  hiUs  that  bound  on  either  side 
the  middle  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  which 
the  Tuscan  capital  is  situated,  consist 
chi^y  of  a  peculiar  species  of  sand- 
stone called  pietra  serena,  and  of  a 
coarse  limestone  known  by  the  names 


of  pietra  forte^  gaUHro^  &c, ;  they* 
belong  to  the  age  of  our  British  green- 
sand  and  chalk.  A  portion  has  been 
referred,  from  their  fossil  organic  re- 
mains, to  the  Eocene  or  lowest  member 
of  the  tertiary  series.  The  pietra 
serena,  which  is  extensively  quarried 
for  buUding-stone,  forms  massive  strata^ 
which  may  be  well  examined  in  the 
quarries  oi  Monte  Cioeri,  and  all  round 
the  hill  on  which  Etruscan  Fiesole 
stands,  and  in  the  gorge  of  La  Q-olfo- 
lina,  between  the  middle  and  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Amo ;  whilst  the  pietra 
forte  abounds  in  all  the  hills  S.  of  the 
city,  and  furnishes  not  only  the  blocks 
for  its  massive  polygonal  pavement, 
but  for  the  outer  walls  of  those  prison- 
Uke  palaces  which  have  given  the  name 
of  Tuscan  to  similar  constructions  else- 
where. The  only  fossil  remains  hitherto 
discovered  in  this  cretaceous  group  are 
numerous  species  of  fucoids  or  sea- 
weeds, of  some  species  of  hamites  (in 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve),  and  of  the 
genus  nemertes — an  extinct  gigantic 
sea-worm  —  in  the  limestone  of  the 
latter  locality.  In  the  upper  beds  of 
the  calcareous  rock  at  Mosciano  (see 
p.  198),  near  the  watershed  between 
the  Era  and  the  Elsa,  several  species  of 
nummulites  have  been  found,  and  which 
has  led  Sir  B.  Murchison  and  Professor 
Meneghini  to  refer  it  to  the  Eocene  or 
lower  tertiary  epoch. 

Eruptive  rocks,  in  the  form  of  ser- 
pentine and  diallage  rock,  exist  on 
either  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo, 
and  everywhere  are  of  posterior  date 
to  the  stratified  secondary  deposits 
through  which  they  have  been  pro- 
truded, and  which  they  have  often 
changed  the  nature  of,  or,  to  use  a  geo- 
logical expression,  metamorphised.  The 
best  localities  near  Florence  for  study- 
ing this  class  of  phenomena  will  be  on 
the  group  of  hills  that  surround  the 
village  of  Tlmpruneta,  6  m.  S.E. 
(see  p.  200),  and  at  Monteferrato  and 
Fighne,  N.  of  the  city  of  Frato.    On 
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the  E.S.E.  side  of  the  hills  of  Fiesole 
some  traces  of  a  serpentine  eruption 
may  be  seen  below  the  Castel  di  Poggio. 
The  plains  of  the  Amo,  of  the  Bi- 
senzio,  and  Ombrone,  are  composed  of 
a  modem  alluvial  deposit.  No  portion 
of  the  marine  Pliocene  beds,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  Yal  d'Amo  di  Sotto,  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  into  the  midcue 
valley  of  Florence :  hence  it  is  reason- 
able to  condade  that  the  latter, 
hemmed  in  by  the  still  barred-up  pass 
of  the  Gonfohna,  formed  an  inner  lake. 
The  city  itself  stands  on  the  modem 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Amo. 

Climate. — ^The  situation  of  Florence, 
in  the  midst  almost  of  a  high  moun- 
tain-chain, materially  affects  its  climate, 
producing  vicissitudes  of  heat  and 
cold,  much  greater  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  so  low  a  latitude;  hence  it 
is  subject  to  cold  and  piercing  winds, 
which  descend  through  the  valleys  of 
the  Apennines,  and  firom  their  sum- 
mits, generally  covered  with  snow, 
during  the  winter ;  wliilst  at  the  oppo- 
site season  its  bowl-shaped  valley, 
scarcely  admitting  any  breeze  from 
the  sea,  renders  it  oppressively  warm. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Florence  is 
59°.5;  the  means  of  the  coldest  and 
hottest  months,  January  and  August, 
being  41^°  and  77°.  The  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold  are  very  consi- 
derable even  during  the  same  day, 
which  renders  it  a  bad  residence  for 
persons  suffering  from  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. Equally  to  be  avoided  are  the 
transitions  from  situations  where  the 
sun,  shining  brilliantly,  produces  an 
artificial  summer ;  and  the  dark,  sun- 
less streets,  which  form  so  many 
funnels  for  cold  air,  descending  from 
the  gorges  of  the  then  glacial  Apen- 
nines. Of  all  the  causes  leading  to  in- 
disposition here,  perhaps  none  contri- 
butes so  much  as  the  latter  during  the 
cloudless  months  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February. 

T'he  climate  of  Florence  offers,  there- 

"oerhaps  more    gradations  from 

1  cold  than  any  other  city  in 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that 


the  months  of  September,  October, 
and  November  are  exceedingly  agree- 
able; the  latter,  however,  geneNraUy 
ends  with  10  days  or  a  fortnight's  rain, 
after  which  a  cooler  temperature  com- 
mences, but  with  still  clear  weather 
until  the  end  of  December.  The  early 
part  of  Januarv  is  often  ushered  in 
with  snow  and  sleet,  foUowed  in  all  the 
month  and  during  February  by  the 
biting  and  penetrating  Ihrctmontanaf 
or  north  wind.  March  is  windy  and 
cold,  moderating  after  the  equinox. 
April,  May,  and  the  early  part  of  June, 
are  very  agreeable ;  the  second  half,  as 
well  as  July  and  August,  oppressively 
hot,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
averaging  84°.  During  these  summer- 
heats  all  foreigners  ought  to  leave  Flo- 
rence, or  retire  to  a  villa  residence  on 
the  hills  around,  where,  although  the 
warmth  during  the  day  is  fully  as 
oppressive,  if  not  more  so,  than  in  the 
city,  the  evenings,  nights,  and  morn- 
ings are  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in 
Florence  is  considerable  ;  the  greatest 
quantity  in  autumn  and  early  winter. 
From  the  nature  of  the  pavement  and 
improved  drainage  it  soon  finds  its  way 
into  the  Amo ;  there  is  consequently  no 
stagnant  water  in  any  part  of  the  town. 

In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Florence 
is  much  improved  since  the  invasions 
of  the  cholera  in  1854  and  1855,  not 
only  as  regards  drainage,  but  by  the 
forbidding  of  intramural  interments 
except  in  some  very  rare  cases.  Until 
the  period  in  question  the  whole  popu- 
lation, except  the  very  poorer  classes, 
found  their  last  resting-places  in  the 
nimierous  churches  and  cloisters,  the 
burying-fees  forming  here,  as  in  our 
own  country,  a  considerable  item  of 
income  to  the  clergy  and  monks,  who 
were  abusively  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  notwithstanding  one  of  the 
most  well-judged  laws  of  the  Ghrand 
Duke  Leopold  forbidding  it.  Drainage 
has  been  extended,  and  wiU  produce 
still  more  beneficial  effects  when  the 
outfall  is  carried  into  the  Amo  below 
the  Caserne.  One  great  drawback  under 
which  Florence  labours  is  the  inade- 
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quate  supjHy  of  water,  and  its  bad 
quality  in  some  parts  of  the  city, 
where,  as  in  the  quarters  of  Camaldoli 
and  San  Frediano  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  river,  the  only  water  is  procured 
from  wells,  of  inconsiderable  depth,  fed 
by  surface-springs  oozing  through  a 
putrescent  soil,  over  which  inhabits 
the  poorest  and  most  dense  part  of  the 
Florentine  population.  The  northern 
districts  receive  an  inadequate  supply 
from  the  hills  E.  of  Fiesole.  A  plan  is 
now  under  consideration  for  bringing 
by  means  of  iron  pipes  a  large  mass  of 
good  water  from  perennial  springs  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  20  m.  distant. 

Florence    is    exempt  from   specific 
diseases  or  epidemics,  although  from 
its  general  prevalence  the  miliarv  fever 
or  much-dreaded  mUiara  might  be  con- 
sidered in  that  light.  It  may  prove  tran- 
quillising  to  our  countrymen  to  know 
that  this  dangerous  malady  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  natives,  cases 
even  among  foreigners  long  established 
in  the  country  being  rare :  though  the 
miliary  fever  is  frequently  a  disease  per 
8€,  it  is  more  commonly  observed  as  the 
sequel  of  some  other  malady,  of  which  it 
then  forms  the  closing  scene.    Pulmo- 
nary affections  are  extremely  prevalent 
in  Florence,  and  all  persons  labouring 
under   them,  either   in  the  form    of 
delicate  lungs^    threatened    consump- 
tion,  or   acute   bronchitis,   ought   to 
avoid  a  residence  here,  especially  dur- 
ing the  colder  winter  months — from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of 
March.     In  October  and  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  as  in  April  and 
May,  the  climate  of  Florence  in  such 
cases  is  much  less  relaxing  than  those 
of  Kome  and  Naples.     On  the  other 
hand,  invalids  requiring  a  bracing  cli- 
mate, such  as  those  labouring  under 
chronic  bronchitis  depending  on  debi- 
Uty,  asthma,  rheumatism,  and  scrofula, 
are  better  here  than   farther    south, 
but  they  must  remove  during  the  re- 
laxing period  of  the  summer-months. 
Chronic  dyspepsia  generally  diminishes 
in  intensity  by  a  residence  in  the  Tus- 
can capital ;  in  fact,  all  those  diseases 
of  a  non-inflammatory  character  re- 


quiring a  bracing  atmosphere  apjpear 
to  be  benefited  in  Florence.  Ague 
and  fevers  similar  to  those  of  Bome 
and  Naples  are  unknown  in  Florence, 
save  as  the  result  of  importation.  It 
is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occiurrenoe 
that  persons  arriving  from  Bome  in 
apparently  good  health  have  been  at- 
tacked with  the  malaria  fever  in  Flo- 
rence, the  germs  of  which  they  had 
imbibed  by  an  over-prolonged  stay  at 
the  former  place.  The  epidemics  com- 
mon to  children  are  not  more  prevalent 
in  Florence  than  elsewhere.  Measles, 
as  is  generally  the  case  throughout 
Italy,  are  seldom  attended  with  danger ; 
scarlatina,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much 
dreaded  by  the  natives :  but  both,  like 
all  other  eruptive  diseases  occurring  in 
Tuscany,  as  a  general  rule,  run  a  re- 
markably mild  course.  Pulmonary 
consimiption  is  less  looked  upon  as  a 
contagious  disease  in  Florence  than 
in  the  more  southern  cities  of  Italy. 


Lnnxs  at  dupfxbekt  Pbbiobs, 
Wauus,  Ac. 

Modem  Florence  is  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  pentagon,  divided  into 
two  unequal  portions  by  the  Amo; 
three  qitartieri  are  on  the  N.,  and  one 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  an- 
cient city  was  wholly  on  the  N.,  and 
an  attentive  observer  may  yet  find  in- 
dications of  the  successive  enlarge- 
ments which  it  has  sustained. 

The  Primo  Cerchio,  or  nucleus,  was 
confined  within  narrow  limits,  forming 
nearly  a  rectangle,  of  which  the  front- 
age towards  the  Amo  extended  from 
the  Ponte  8,  TVinitd  to  half  way  be- 
tween the  Ponte  Vecchio  and  the  Ponte 
aUe  Gh-azie,  a  distance  of  about  400 
yards,  and  extending  from  N.  to  S. 
about  600  more,  the  ancient  church  of 
the  Apostoli  being  just  without  the 
walls,  and  the  Duomo  or  cathedral  being 
just  within.  This  was  probably  the 
precinct  of  the  original  Roman  Castru*^ 
or  colony.  The  first  distinct  histo'^' 
notice  of  Florence  is  found  in  Tf 
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(Ann.  I.  79),  in  lelAtion  to  the  em- 
haasj  sent  by  the  MoTentmes  to  Borne, 
A.D.  10,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  petition  against  the  proposed 
dirersion  of  the  Chiana  into  the  Amo, 
a  scheme  devised  for  dimiTiiHliing  the 
then  fivquent  inundations  of  the  Ti- 
ber, but  by  which  the  danger  which 
Morence  sustained  from  inundation 
would  have  been  increased.  Bemains 
of  Boman  buildings  hare  been  dis- 
covered, but  rude  and  poor,  and  indi- 
cating the  insignificance  of  the  city. 
A  few  notices  of  the  existence  of  Flo- 
rence after  the  invasions  of  the  Bar- 
barians can  be  traced,  but  the  very 
early  history  of  the  city  is  exceedingly 
obscure.  Modem  critidBm  equally 
rejects  the  legends  of  its  foundation  by 
the  Boman  senate  upon  the  site  of  the 
camp  of  King  Florinus  after  the  de- 
struction of  Fiesole,  and  the  tales  of 
its  desolation  under  Attila,  and  its 
restoration  by  Charlemagne.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  continued  in- 
creasing in  population  under  the  go- 
yemment  of  the  Countess  Matilda. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Prime  Cerchio 
were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Etruscan  or  Boman  colonists,  subju- 
gated but  left  undistmrbed  by  the  Teu- 
tonic victors.  Many  powerful  and 
noble  families,  however,  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country,  as  it  is  thought  of  Lom- 
bard lineage,  had  been  from  time  to 
time  settling  themselves  round  about 
the  city,  in  the  different  horghi^  the 
small  villages  and  townships  which  grew 
up  around  it.  These  were  aggregated 
to  the  community,  when  the  distinc- 
tion of  origin  b^an  to  be  obscured, 
and  in  1078  it  was  decreed  that  the 
whole  population  should  be  included 
within  the  walls  of 

H)\e  Second  CercAio,  of  which  the  Amo 
frontage  extended  from  the  Ponte  delta 
Carraja  to  the  Ponte  alle  Qrazie^  about 
double  the  length  of  the  first  enclosure. 
In  the  Prime  Cerchio  the  narrowness 
"^d  complexity  of  the  streets,  or  rather 
he  alleys,  mark  the  crowding  of  the 

mt  population  round  the  fane  of 
tutelary  saint,  St.  John,  the  pro- 

•r  of  Florence.    Both  the  first  and 


the  second  Cerchio  were  thicldy  stud- 
ded with  the  towers  of  the  nobles, 
varying  from  200  to  300  feet  in 
height,  at  once  the  token  of  aristocracy 
and  the  means  of  abusing  aristocratic 
power.  Hence,  in  the  great  revolution 
in  1250,  which  established  democracy, 
it  was  ordained  that  all  these  towers 
should  be  reduced  to  the  height  of  96 
feet,  an  injunction  which  was  rigidly 
executed;  and  these  truncated  dun- 
geons were  afterwards  either  demo- 
lished or  incorporated  in  other  build- 
ings. At  Bologna  and  San  GKsmignano 
the  traveller  may  see  some  of  these 
towers  in  their  original  state,  others, 
more  altered,  at  Pavia.  At  Florence 
few  of  them  subsist ;  the  best  preserved 
is  the  Torre  delta  Vacca  or  di  San* 
Zanohio,  at  the  angle  of  a  street  leading 
out  of  the  Mercato  Nuovo  ;  and  where, 
according  to  the  popular  belief,  this 
Bishop  of  Florence,  who  lived  in 
the  4th  century,  was  bom ;  it  is  now 
incorporated  in  the  PaL  Bartolommei. 
Some  antiquaries  have  supposed  it  to 
be  Etruscan,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
older  than  the  11th  century. 

The  Third  Cerchio,  the  circuit  formed 
by  the  existing  waUs  now  partially 
removed,  or  in  process  of  being  levelled. 
Two  new  quarters  are  sprinring  up  with- 
in the  old  walls,  that  oi  il  MagliOy 
between  the  Via  Cavour,  Via  St. 
Sebastiano,  and  Via  Fiesolona,  already 
covered  with  houses,  and  that  of  the 
Mattonaja,  between  the  Pinti  and  Alia 
Croce  Gates ;  in  the  centre  has  been 
planted  a  large  garden,  N.  of  which 
is  the  Protestant  cemetery.  The  Ter- 
zio  Cerchio,  on  the  S.  of  the  river, 
includes  the  Ottr^  Amo,  begun  in 
1285,  and  not  completed  before  1388. 
Arnotfo  gave  the  plans  and  designs. 
In  the  usual  spirit  of  magnificence 
which  distinguished  the  republic,  it 
was  decreed  in  1324  that,  at  the 
distance  of  every  380  feet,  there 
should  be  a  tower  76  feet  in  beight, 
as  well  for  beauty  as  for  defence ;  and 
a  few  still  higher.  Giovanni  Villani, 
the  historian,  was  director  of  the  works, 
and  he  has  described  them  with  delight 
and  pride.    The  aspect  of  this  portion 
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of  the  city  difPers  much  from  that  of 
the  first  and  second  enclosures.  It 
wants  their  early  historical  monuments, 
but  here  are  the  great  monastic  estab- 
lishments, whose  orden  did  not  be- 
come of  importance  until  after  the 
buQding  of  the  second  circuit,  and 
which  here  obtained  the  extensive 
sites  which  many  still  possess.  The 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well 
planned;  many  of  them  existed  as 
suburbs  before  they  were  taken  into 
the  town.  Of  these  the  Via  Larga^ 
now  Cavour,  is  the  principal.  The  citi- 
zens took  a  larger  measure  than  they 
were  able  to  fill.  In  the  N.  portion 
there  is  yet,  although  disappearing 
under  modem  extension  and  improve- 
ments, unoccupied  ground,  and  in  the 
Oltr'  Amo  one-half  is  occupied  by  the 
Boboli  and  Torrigiani  Gardens. 

The  walls  which  mark  this  last  en- 
largement of  the  city,  and  the  length 
of  whose  circuit  is  10,420  yds.*  or 
very  nearly  6  English  miles,  continue 
entire  and  unbroken  throughout  the 
whole  extent,  excepting  where  the  more 
modem  citadels  of  the  Belvedere  and 
the  Fortezza  da  Basso  have  been  in- 
serted; but  the  towers  which  rose 
upon  it  have  generally  been  demo- 
lished, or  lowered  to  the  level  of  the 
curtain.  «*  These  towers,"  says  the 
historian  Varchi,  who  had  seen  them 
in  his  younger  days,  "  encircled  the 
city  like  a  garland."  They  were  de- 
molished in  1627,  when  the  Floren- 
tines were  menaced  by  the  Imperial 
army  under  the  Connetable  de  Bour- 
bon. This  was  the  period  when  the 
modem  system  of  fortification  began ; 
and  outworks  being  thrown  up  by 
the  celebrated  engineer  Antonio  di 
San  Qalloy  it  was  thought  that  the 

*  In  oonaeqnence  of  the  increase  In  the 
popnlation  of  the  city,  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
toid  the  mnnicipol  limits  as  fistr  as  S.  Do- 
menico,  below  Fiesole  on  the  N.,  and  Poggio 
Impeiiale  on  the  S.,  and  to  pall  down  a  large 
portion  of  the  present  walls.  The  whole  extent 
from  the  Fortezza  da  Basso  (Sept.  1867)  to 
the  Porta  alia  Crooe  have  been  already  levelled ; 
the  Fortezza  will  also  disappear  to  make  room 
for  a  military  exercising  gronnd,  leaving  the 
old  gates  of  San  Gallo,  Pinti,  and  Alia  Croce, 
where  they  now  stand.  | 


ancient  towers  diminished  the  means 
of  defence  of  the  city.  The  most 
perfect  still  remaining  are  on  the 
southern  side,  in  the  OW  Amo. 

The  old  walls  were  utterly  unavailable 
for  any  purpose  of  defence  in  modem 
warfare.  Their  utility  consists  in  afibrd- 
ing  the  means  of  collecting  the  city  tolls 
or  octroi  duties. 

Eight  of  the  ancient  gates,  4  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  are  still  open ;  they 
are  nearly  uniform ;  a  tower,  pierced  by 
a  circular  arch.  Porta  di  8.  QallOy  Porta 
di  S.  MiniatOf  Porta  di  8.  NiccolO)  Porta 
di  8.  FredianOy  and  Porta  Romano^ 
are  the  most  perfect,  yet  all  have  suf- 
fered mutilation  by  the  cutting  down 
of  the  towers  whicn  surmounted  them. 
Several  of  the  gates  are  decorated  with 
"  Marzocchi,"  or  figures  of  lions,  em- 
blematical of  the  city.  The  Porta  di  8. 
OiorffiOy  leading  to  Poggio  Imperiale 
and  Arcetri,  is  decorated  on  the 
outside  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  saint 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  and  on 
the  side  towards  the  town  with  a  fresco 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by  Bernardo 
Daddi:  it  varies  in  design  from  the 
others,  and  is  not  destitute  of  pic- 
turesque beauty.  Opposite  to  the 
Porta  di  8an  Qallo  is  a  triumphal  arch, 
erected  1737,  in  commemoration  of  the 
entiy  of  Frsmcis  II.,  the  first  Grand 
Duke  of  the  House  of  Lorraine.  Tlie 
architecture  is  from  the  designs  of 
Qiado.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  arch 
of  Constantino,  covered  with  heavy 
bas-reliefs  by  artists  of  little  note.  Two 
new  gates  have  been  opened,  that  lead- 
ing to  the  Cascine  from  the  Piazza  del 
Zouavi,  the  other  between  the  Porta 
alia  Croce  and  the  Amo. 

Two  Medicean  fortresses  break  the 
line  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  are  mo- 
nimients  of  the  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  the  republic.  Clement 
VII.  directed  the  building  of  the  For- 
tezza da  BassOf  on  the  N.  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  city 
in  obedience  to  his  nephews,  Ales- 
sandro  and  IppoUto.  Antonio  di  San 
Gallo  was  the  architect,  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  was  applied  to  to  construct 
this  menace  on  his  country's  liberties 
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having  sternly  refused  to  lend  his  aid ; 
it  was  completed  in  a  yery  short  time 
(1535).  The  Medici  were  strongly 
adrised  to  erect  this  stronghold  by 
Filippo  Strozzi,  who  expired  in  it, 
caught  in  the  toils  of  the  net  he  had 
woven.  (See  Palazzo  Strozzi.)  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  interior 
of  the  fortress,  excepting  some  ancient 
cannon,  and  the  chapel  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, with  a  picture  of  the  patron  saint 
by  Allori.  The  Fortezza  da  Basso  was 
one  of  the  early  specimens  of  regular 
polygonal  fortification.  It  is  in  pro- 
cess of  being  removed. 

The  fortress  of  Belvedere  (now  dis- 
mantled), on  the  S.  side  of  the  city, 
corresponds  with  the  Fortezza  da  Basso 
On  the  N.  It  stands  upon  the  hill  of 
San  Giorgio,  adjoining  the  gate  of  that 
name,  and  commands  a  noble  view  of 
the  city,  which  it  could  batter  down 
and  destroy.  It  was  built  in  1590,  by 
order  of  Ferdinand  I.,  Buontalenti 
being  the  architect.  In  the  centre  is  a 
small  but  not  inelegant  Casino.  Beneath 
are  the  vaults  intended  to  contain  the 
treasures  of  the  Medicean  Qnmd  Dukes. 


BsiDaES. 

The  portion  of  the  river  within  the 
city  is  crossed  by  four  bridges,  all  of 
which  at  various  times  have  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  river^s  fi^iry. 
The  Amo,  generally  so  placid  and  low, 
is  fed  by  mountain  torrents,  and  occa- 
sionally swells  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  to  a  most  extraordinary  height, 
inundating  the  adjacentparts  of  the  city, 
and  bearing  down  all  obstacles  before  it. 
.  The  Ponte  alle  Qrazie,  or  di  Ruha- 
conte,  the  furthermost  to  the  E.,  was 
first  built  by  Lapo,  the  father  of  Ar- 
nolfo,  under  the  direction  of  Messer 
JRubaconte,  a  Milanese,  who  filled  the 
office  of  Podesta  in  1235.  He  himself 
laid  the  first  stone.  It  is  to  this  Messer 
Bubaconte,  who  was  a  great  improver, 
%at  Florence  owes  its  present  poly- 

onal  flagstone  pavement,  brick  having 


been  the  material  previously  employed. 
This  bridge  has  undergone  frequent 
repairs.  It  was  exceedingly  damaged 
by  the  great  flood  of  1557.  The 
building  offers  nothing  remarkable; 
it  conmuuids  lovely  views  of  the  country 
up  the  river.  There  are  small  houses, 
upon  the  piers  of  this  bridge. 

The  Ponte  VecchiOf  said  to  stand 
upon  Etruscan  piers,  but  probably  not 
earlier  than  1080,  was  entirely  carried 
away  by  a  flood  in  1177,  and  again  in 
1333.  After  the  second  destruction 
it  was  rebuilt  by  Taddeo  Gaddi.  Like 
the  Bialto,  it  is  a  street  of  shops,  ap- 
propriated, with  few  exceptions,  to 
jewellers,  goldsmiths,  and  other  workers 
in  the  precious  metals;  according  to 
tradition,  Maso  Mniguerra  practised 
his  art  here.  Above  these  shops  runs 
a  gallery  leading  from  the  Palazzo  Fitti 
to  the  G^alleria  degli  Uffizi  and  FaL 
Vecchio. 

Ponte  di  Sta.  IVinita. — ^Before  the 
erection  of  the  present   structure  the 
bridges  which  occupied  this  site  had 
been  frequently   swept   away  by  the 
floods  of  the  Arno.    That  immediately 
preceding    the  present  one  had  been 
built  in  1274,  on  the  ruins  of  another 
erected  in  1252.    In  1347  this  under- 
went very  extensive  repairs,   but    an 
extraordinary  flood,  on  the  13th    of 
Sept.  1557,  entirely  destroyed  it  and 
two  of  the  arches  of  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraja.       Bartolonuneo     Ammanati, 
architect  to  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  I., 
was  appointed  to  rebuild  it.     Begun 
on  the  Ist  March,  1566,  it  was  finished 
in  1569.    The  design  has  always  been 
considered  a  very  bold  one  for  the 
age.    The  length  of  the  bridge  is  323  ft. 
The  height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
keystone  of  the  centre  arch  above  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  28J  ft.     The  centre 
arch   was    designed  to  have   a  span 
of  50  braccia  =  95  ft.  9  inch.,  each 
of  the  side  arches  45  braccia  =  86 
ft.   2    inch.,  the   arches   are  remark- 
able  for    the   flatness  of   the  curve. 
In  order  to  give  the  freest  possible 
passage    to    the  water    in    time    of 
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floodB,  without  increasing  the  ascent  I  river,  upon  which  were  moored  ya- 


of  the  roadway,  the  rise  of  the  arch  is 
only  1^  of  the  span.  But  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  such  extreme  flatness 
the  arches  are  sUghtly  pointed.  Each 
is  composed  of  two  segments  of  an 
oval.  These  curves  meet  at  a  very 
obtuse  angle  at  the  crown  of  the 
arch;  the  point,  or  cusp,  being  con- 
cealed by  the  marble  shields  placed 
over  the  centre.  The  angle  is  easily 
seen  when  passing  under  the  bridge 
in  a  boat.  The  bridge  has  the  defect 
which  was  general  before  the  days 
of  Perronet,  that  of  the  piers  being 
disproportionately  large.  It  was  for 
some  time  considered  insecure,  in- 
somuch that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centy.  no  carriages  were  allowed 
to  cross  it ;  but  this  restriction  has  been 
removed  without  danger  to  the  fabric. 
At  the  angles  are  statues  representing 
the  four  seasons.  The  best  is  "Winter,** 
by  Taddeo  Landini;  but  they  are  more 
valuable  for  their  general  effect  than  for 
their  artistic  merit. — The  large  build- 
ing at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
formerly  the  Missionary  Convent  of 
S.  Jacopo,  has  been  recently  converted 
into  the  Italian  Admiralty,  or  Ministry 
of  the  Marine. 

Ponte  alia  Carraja.  This,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  bridges,  was  second 
in  point  of  antiquity,  having  been  first 
erected  in  1218,  when  it  was  called 
the  Ponte  Nuovo,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Lapo  was  the 
architect,  and  he  built  it  of  wood,  but 
it  was  swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1269. 
It  was  next  constructed  of  timber 
upon  stone  piers.  The  usage  of  old 
time  at  Florence  was  to  welcome  May- 
day by  shows  and  pageants,  prepared 
by  the  citizens  of  the  several  quarters 
and  districts,  each  vying  with  each, 
both  for  invention  and  splendour. 
Now  in  1304,  the  merry  companies, 
"brigata  de*  Solazzi,"  of  the  Borgo 
San*  Priano,  gave  notice  that  who- 
ever wished  to  hear  news  of  the  other 
world  should  come  to  the  Ponte  alia 
Carraja  irpon  May-day  morning.  The 
show  itself  was  exhibited  upon  the 


rious  rafts  and  barges,  supporting  (as 
it  should  seem,  upon  a  scaffold)  a  re- 
presentation of  the  infernal  regions. 
They  were  peopled  by  mummers,  some 
disguised  as  demons,  others  figuring 
as  condemned  souls,  aU  rushing  to  and 
fro  midst  flames  and  torments,  and 
uttering  the  most  terrific  yells  and 
cries.  This  strange  spectacle  drew 
enormous  crowds,  greater  than  the 
bridge  could  bear.  The  timbers  gave 
way  beneath  the  weight,  and  numbers 
of  the  spectators  were  either  drowned 
or  suffocated,  or  dreadfully  maimed 
and  injured;  and  thus,  says  Yillani, 
did  the  joke  prove  earnest ;  for  so 
many  were  sent  to  the  other  world, 
that  there  was  hardly  a  family  in  Flo- 
rence which  had  not  lost  a  relative  by 
the  calamity.  In  1304  the  bridge 
was  first  erected  throughout  of  stone, 
and,  haying  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  a  flood  in  1333,  it  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form.  Prd  CHovanni  da 
Campi  is  said  to  have  been  the  archi- 
tect. Two  arches  were  carried  away  in 
1557 ;  when  it  was  restored  to  the  state 
in  which  it  remains,  by  Ammanati, 
This  bridge,  which  was  inconveniently 
narrow  for  the  modem  traffic,  has  been 
widened  by  throwing  out  on  each  side 
footways  resting  on  the  ancient  piers. 

Beyond  the  Ponte  alle  Ghrazie  on  the 
one  side  of  the  city,  and  the  Ponte 
alia  Carraja  on  the  other,  are  two 
suspension-bridges,  the  Ponte  di  San 
Ferdinando  and  the  Ponte  di  San  Leo- 
poldoy  completed  in  1837  by  a  French 
engineer.  That  above  the  Ponte  alle 
Grazie  was  carried  away  by  the  great 
flood  of  November  1844.  It  was 
restored  in  1853.  The  other,  which  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Cascine,  and  com- 
municates with  the  suburb  and  gate  of 
S.  Frediano,  like  many  of  the  suspen- 
sion bridges  on  the  Continent,  has  the 
roadway  supported  by  wire  cables,  and 
is  under  certain  severe  restrictions  as  to 
the  amount  and  speed  of  traffic  passing 
over  it. 

A  quay  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  city  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
river,   called   the  Lun^  Amo^   and 
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on  the  1.  bank  from  the  Bridge  of 
Santa  Trinity  to  the  suburb  of  S. 
fVediano.  Of  late  years  the  Lung' 
Amo  has  been  continued  to  the  Ca- 
Bcine  by  pulling  down  a  great  number 
of  houses,  and  forms  the  most  fre- 
quented walk  in  Florence  during  the 
winter  months ;  and  the  quay  between 
the  bridges  of  Santa  Trtnitk  and  la  CarT 
raja,  now  called  the  Lung'  Amo  Gorsini, 
forming  its  eastern  continuation,  has 
been  widened. 

CHirBCHES. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  Santa 
Maria  del  More,  anciently  Santa  Se- 
parata.— The  Florentines  had,  at  an 
early  period,  according  to  Yillani, 
determined  to  erect  in  their  city  a 
monument  which  should  surpass  all 
that  had  preceded  it;  and  in  1298 
Amolfo,  the  son  of  Lapo  di  Cambio 
da  Colle,  to  whom  they  had  by  a  de- 
cree  in  1294  confided  the  execution, 
had  so  prepared  his  plans  that  its 
foundations  were  laid  on  the  day  of 
the  feast  of  the  Nativity,  1298,  and 
the  name  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore 
given  to  it.  Amolfo*s  design,  which 
was  afterwards  modified  by  the  change 
introduced  by  Brunelleschi  in  raising 
the  cupola,  may  be  seen  on  Memmi's 
fresco  in  the  Capella  de'  Spagnuoh 
out  of  the  cloister  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella.  This  edifice,  commenced  at 
the  time  of  the  revival  of  art,  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  by  its  archi- 
tect in  an  original  style,  forming  as 
it  were  a  mean  between  the  pointed 
and  ancient.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of 
particular  interest  in  the  history  of 
architecture,  where  we  find  a  prepara- 
tion for  changing  the  style  then  preva- 
lent into  one  sanctioned  by  the  princi- 
ples of  ancient  art ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  gave  the  idea  for  the  grandest 
monument  of  modem  architecture  — 
the  Temple  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
-^Tontic  dome  that  covers  that  un- 
ed  edifice.  The  outer  walls  are 
entirely  cased  with  marble.  The 
length  of  it  is  600  ft. ;  from  the 
}nt  to  the  summit  of  the  cross 


is  887  ft.;  the  transepts  and  cross 
are  nearly  306  long ;  the  width  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  128 ;  the  height  of  the 
nave  153,  and  that  of  the  side  aisles 
96^  ft.  The  nave  was  intended  by 
Amolfo  to  consist  of  five  bays  or 
arches ;  but  as  the  families  of  the  Fal- 
conieri  and  the  Bischieri  refiised  to  give 
up  some  buildings  on  the  E.  required  for 
the  choir,  he  was  compelled  to  diminish 
its  length  so  as  to  include  only  four. 

Between  the  period  of  the  beginning 
of  the  edifice  and  that  in  which  its 
completion  was  intrusted  to  Brunei- 
leschi,  many  architects  of  great  celebrity 
were  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
works  :  among  whom  we  find  the 
names  of  Oiotto ;  Taddeo  Gaddi ; 
Andrea  Orffaffna^Ainan  of  extraordinary 
powers,  as  his  loggia  in  the  Piazza  Gran 
Duca  amply  testifies;  and  Mlippo  di 
Lorenzo, 

Amolfo  died  in  1310,  and  the  work 
stopped  until  Oiotto  was  requested  to 
continue  it  in  1331,  with  an  order  that  he 
should  remain  as  a  resident  in  Florence 
to  insure  its  progress.  He  erected  the 
bell  tower  and  the  £Bi<9ade  of  the 
cathedral,  which  he  carried  up  two- 
thirds  of  its  height.  This  facade  sub- 
sisted till  the  16th  centy.,  having  been 
adorned  with  statues  by  thebestmasters, 
including  Donatello,  when  in  1558  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Proveditore,  Be- 
nedetto Uguccione,  for  the  purpose,  as 
he  professed,  of  rcrcrecting  it  in  the 
then  modem  style;  and  so  eager  was 
he  to  efiect  the  demolition,  that,  instead 
of  detaching  the  precious  marbles, 
which  might  have  been  employed 
again,  the  facing  was  plucked  off  so 
hastily  that,  according  to  a  contem- 
porary, not  a  slab  or  a  column  was  left 
entire.  Oiotto^  b  facade  may  be  seen  in 
the  background  of  a  lunette  in  the  outer 
cloister  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco.  In 
1636  another  fii^ade  was  begun ;  but  the 
works  were  suspended,  and  have  so  re- 
mained to  the  present  time ;  the  slight 
architectural  ornaments  are  now  nearly 
effaced,whichwere  painted  upon  the  wall 
in  1688  by  JEroole  CHraziam  and  Bar- 
tolommeo  Veronese,*     After  the  death 

*  A  sabscrlptlou  yvu  got  np  during  tbe  late 
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oi  Oiotto  the  works  proceeded  slowly, 
under  different  artists,  including  those 
before  mentioned,  until  1420,  when  it 
was  determined  to  employ  Filippp  di 
Ser  Brunelleschi  to  complete  the  cupola. 
Brunelleschiwas  bom  in  1377 :  his  £&ther 
Lippo  Lapi  was  a  notair  of  Florence. 
Though  skilful  as  a  sculptor,  he  had 
many  rivals,  and  became  desirous  of 
devoting  himself  to  architecture.  In 
company  with  Donatello  he  visited 
Bome,  and  appUed  himself  with  ar- 
dour to  the  study  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Eternal  City.  It  was  there  that  he 
silently  began  to  meditate  upon  the 
scheme  of  uniting  by  a  grand  cupola  the 
naves  and  transept  of  the  Duomo  at  Flo- 
rence ;  a  project  which  until  his  time 
was  considered  impracticable.  Having 
qualified  himself,  by  anxious  study  at 
Bome,  for  the  work  he  sought,  he  re- 
turned to  Florence  in  1407.  In  this 
year  the  citizens  convoked  an  assembly 
of  architects  and  engineers  to  deUbe- 
rate  on  some  plan  for  finishing  the  Du- 
omo. To  this  assembly  Bnmelleschi 
was  invited,  and  gave  his  advice  for 
raising  the  drum  or  base  upon  which 
the  cupola  should  be  placed.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  1420  that  the 
work  was  resumed  in  earnest.  In  that 
year,  at  a  meeting  composed  of  the 
principal  master-builders,  not  only  of 
Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  but  from  be- 
yond the  Alps,  Brunelleschi  detailed 
the  plan  by  which  he  eventually  com- 
pleted the  cupola.  But  the  space  to 
be  covered  was  so  much  greater  than 
any  dome  of  the  kind  hitherto  at- 
tempted, that  the  citizens  who  formed 
the  building  committee  hesitated  to 
believe  in  the  practicabiUty  of  his 
scheme.  Brunelleschi  explained  and 
argued  imtil  the  discussion  grew  so 
warm  that  the  "donzelli,"  or  ushers, 
by  order  of  the  committee,  lifted  him 

Govenunent,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Doke,  for  restoring  the 
facade  of  the  Cathedral,  for  which  a  design  was 
made  by  Oav.  Matas;  and  a  decree  published, 
grantli^  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purpose. 
A  new  plan,  by  the  emhient  Neapolitan  archi- 
tect Cepolla,  Is  now  likely  to  be  carried  into 
effect;  althouob  nothing  has  been  yet  com- 
menced (Sept.-  1S67). 


off  his  legs,  and  carried  him  out  of 
the  room.  He  nevertheless  persevered, 
and  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
ultimately  intrusted  to  him.  He  was, 
however,  thwarted  by  the  jealousies 
of  rivals,  and  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  was 
appointed  as  his  colleague,  whose  inca- 
pacity for  such  a  task  Brunelleschi 
soon  made  manifest.  Before  his  death 
in  1446  he  had  the  satis&ction  of  see- 
ing the  cupola  finished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  outer  coating  of  the  drum 
upon  which  it  rests ;  for  the  decoration 
01  which,  as  well  as  for  the  lantern  with 
which  he  proposed  to  crown  the  edifice, 
he  left  designs,  which,  unfortunately, 
were  lost.  This  cupola  is  octagonal,  and 
is  138  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
and  from  the  cornice  of  the  drum  to  the 
eye  of  the  dome  the  height  is  133  ft.  3  in. 
Before  it  nothing  had  appeared  with 
which  it  could  be  placed  in  comparison. 
The  domes  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  and 
of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  are  far  below  it 
in  dimensions,  grandeur  and  simphcity 
of  construction.  It  served  as  model  to 
Michael  Angelo  for  that  of  St,  Petri*, 
whose  admiration  of  it  was  so  great  that 
he  used  to  say,  "  Come  te  non  voglio, 
meglio  di  te  non  posso."  The  cupola 
is  the  largest  dome  in  the  world ;  for 
though  the  summit  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Peter's  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
ground  than  the  summit  of  »the  cross 
on  the  cathedral  of  Florence  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  dimensions  of  the 
whole  building),  yet,  dome  separately 
compared  with  dome,  that  of  Brunel- 
leschi is  the  higher.  The  Florentine 
dome  has  also  a  greater  circumference. 
It  is,  too,  the  first  cupola  that  was  ever 
raised  upon  what  is  technically  called 
a  drum;  and  the  first  double  dome  that 
ever  was  built.  It  exceeds  in  elevation 
what  Amolfo  had  designed;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  the  dome 
was  to  have  sprung  immediately  from 
the  arches  and  piers,  on  which,  in  fact, 
it  rests.  But  Brunelleschi  carried  up 
perpendicular  walls,  in  the  shape  of  an 
octagon,  to  a  certain  height,  and,  placing 
the  dome  upon  these  walls,  secured 
for  it  the  elevation  which  he  desired. 
The  finest  view  of  the  exterior  is  ob- 
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toined  from  the  8.E.  Here  the  mo- ;  pn<  of  them  ne  attribalBd  to 
portions  of  the  dome,  xising  nom  berti  and  Doirffffa.  The  niiwiir 
anudft  the  nnaller  cupciaM  bj  vhich  it  the  pnneipel  door,  lepieKnting  the 
IS  snrroanded,  can  best  be  i4ipreciated.  Caniutxm  of  the  Tirgm  siuruuuded 
The  tnreOer  should,  instead  of^  ot  be-  bj  angds,  is  hj  G^ido  O^diL  Hie 
sides,  going  up  the  campanile^  ascend  paintings  on  the  arches  on  either  ade 
the  dcnne;  Iji,  because  it  is  higgler,!  of  the  great  entrance  are  modem, 
and  the  Tiew  towards  Resole  is  not  i  Abore  the  side-door,  to  the  L  or  N. 
interropted  bj  the  dome  itself  as  it  is  of  the  piincqnl  entrance,  is  the  monu* 
from  the  campanile ;  2ndly,  because  the  mental  fresco  painting  of  Sir  John 
architectnre  of  the  doable  oorering  or  Hawkswood.  The  name  of  this  cele- 
shell  is  therebj  seen;  andSrdlj,  becMise  brated  Imight  is  with  some  diilicoltj 
nooorrect  idea  of  its  size  can  be  formed  diaoorered  in  its  Italian  renions, — snch 
without  doing  so.  '  as    Gioramui  Ameobeddoy  Taleom*  del 

Orer  the  first  door  on  the  X.  side  of  the '  Bo»eo^  CHatammi  Acuio  or  Aemims,  the 
ch.are  statues  attributed  toJaeapodeUa  hut  bdng  here  adopted  in  the  inscr^ 
Qfiereia;  over  the  second,  endrded !  tion  to  his  memoir. 
hj  rich  Gothic  work,  is  an  Anump- 1  Sir  John  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  one 
tion,  called  La  Mamdorla^  or  the  ■  Gilbert  Hawkswood,  and  bom  at  SiUe- 
almond,  from  the  shape  of  the  compart-  Hedingham,  in  the  countj  of  £ssex. 
ment  in  which  it  is  placed,  by  Kamni'  "He  was  first  bound,"  sajs  FaDer, 
<f  AmUm  di  Bameo.  Beneath  are  two  /*  to  a  tailor  in  the  dtf  of  London ; 
small  statues  bj  Douatello,  and  in  the '  but  soon  turned  his  needle  into  a 
lunette  is  an  Annunciation  in  mosaic,  sword,  and  his  thimUe  into  a  shield, 
hv  iMtm.  OJdrlandajo.  Chi  the  S.  side  \  being  pressed  in  the  serrice  of  King 
the  Madonna  orer  the  door  nearest  to  \  Edward  m.  for  his  French  wars,  who 

rewarded  his  yaloor  with  knighthood. 

Great  the    gratitnde  of   the 

State  of  Florence  to  this  their  general 
Hawkwood,  who,  in  testimony  of  his 
surpassing  yalour  and  singular  faithful 
service  to  their  State,  adorned  him 
with  the  statue  of  a  man  of  araos,  and 
Bumptnous  monument,  wherein  his 
ashes  remain  honoured  at  this  present 
day.  WeU  it  is  that  monument  doth 
remain :  seeing  his  cenotaph,  or  hono' 
rary  tomh,  which  sometime  stood  in 
the  parish-church  of  Sible-Hedingham 
(arched  oyer,  and  in  allusion  to  his 
name^  be-rebtused  with  hoKk*  flying 
into  a  wood)  J  is  now  quite  flown  away 
and  abolished." 

"  Hawkswood  appears  to  me  the  fint 
real  general  of  modem  times ;  the  ear- 
liest master,  howerer  imperfect,  in  the 
science  of  Turenne  and  Wellington. 
Eyery  contemporary  Italian  historian 
speaks  with  admiration  of  his  skilful 
tactics  in  battle,  his  stratagems,  his 
well-conducted  retreats.  Praise  of  this 
description  is  hardly  bestowed,  cer-> 
tainly  not  so  continuidly,  on  any  former 


the  campanile  is  attributed  to  Niccolo 
Aretino,  and  that  oyer  the  door  more 
towards  the  E.  to  Giovanni  Pitano. 

The  inletior  of  the  cathedral  is  rather 
dark,  owing  to  the  smaDness  of  the  win- 
dows, the  rich  colours  of  the  beautiful 
stained  glass  with  which  they  are  filled, 
and  the  sombre  colour  of  the  stone 
(pietra  eerena)  with  which  it  is  built. 
The  impression  of  size  is  enhanced  by  the 
proportions  of  the  four  arehes,  which 
stretch  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
naye.  These  arehes  are  all  pointed,  hay- 
ing large  keystones,  upon  which  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  Florence,  of  the  Pope, 
and  of  the  Guelphs  and  GhibelUnes  are 
sculptured.  The  whole  design  is  charac- 
teriMd  by  grandeur  and  simplicity.  The 
payement,  in  various  coloured  marbles, 
adds  to  the  magnificence  of  the  structure. 
The  stained  glass  of  the  windows  is 
■aid  to  have  been  executed  at  Lubeck, 
by  a  Florentine  artist,  Dotnenieo  Idvi 
-»-  ^rw^aeei,  1434,  who,  in  a  coeval 
the  book  of  the  works,  is 
)  greatest  master  in  this  art 


le 


the  designs  of  the  greater  captain." — Sallam. 
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Besides  besfoi/nng  this  monument, 
the  repuhlic  interred  Hawkswood  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  and  all  the 
nohle  citizens  of  Florence  came  to  at- 
tend  the  funeral  pomp.  By  a  decree 
of  the  Signoria,  Paolo  Uccello  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  this  memorial. 

The  pendant  to  Sir  John  is  another 
equestrian  and  monumental  portrait, 
of  the  same  size  and  nearly  in  the 
same  style,  painted  by  Andrea  del 
Caatagno.  It  was  likewise  placed  by 
the  republic  to  commemorate  another 
hired  general,  Nicolo  Mauruzzo  da  To- 
lentino,  who,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Milanese,  died  in  captivity  (1434). 
These  two  frescoes  have  been  lat«ly 
moved  from  the  N.  wall  to  the  W. 
end  of  the  church. 

The  fresco  of  S.  Zenobius,  with  SS. 
Crescentius  and  Eugenius,  kneeling, 
on  one  of  the  piers  near  the  entrance, 
is  attributed  to  Orgagna, 

On  the  wall  on  the  rt.  hand  on  en- 
tering, that  is,  in  the  S.  aisle,  is  the 
monument  to  Brunelleschiy  his  bust 
over  a  mural  tablet.  He  was  buried 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic.  His 
bust,  a  portrait,  is  by  nis  disciple 
JBuggiano.  To  Oiotto^  whose  memo- 
rial is  a  little  further  on,  the  same  tri- 
bute of  respect  was  paid ;  but  his  bust, 
by  Benedetto  di  Mafano,  was  placed 
here,  long  aflerwards,  at  the  expense 
of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.  The  epitaph 
beneath,  is  by  Politian.  Farther  on,  and 
before  reaching  the  S.  entrance  to  the 
cathedral,  is  the  monument  of  Marsilio 
Ficino,  the  great  restorer  of  Platonic 
philosophy,  who  also  received  the  tri- 
bute of  a  pubhc  funeral.  The  bust 
of  Ficino  is  by  Ferrncci,  Over  the  S. 
door  is  the  tomb — ^with  a  sitting  figure 
by  Andrea  IHsanOf  or  more  probably 
by  the  Siennese  sculptor,  Tina  di  Monte 
Camaina — of  Antonio  d'Orso,  Bishop 
of  Florence,  who,  when  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Emperor  Henry  YII., 
manned  the  walls  with  the  canons  of 
the  cathedral,  whom  in  full  armour  he 
led  against  the  enemy. 

l)he  interior  of  the  cupola  was  painted 
from  designs  of  Vasarii  and  begun  hj 
liim  in  1572,  but  JBuished,  after  his 
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death,  by  JF,  Zucchero.  The  frescoes 
represent  Paradise,  Prophets,  Angels, 
Saints,  the  Gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Punishment  of  the  Condemned,  all 
Dantesque  in  their  general  story.  The 
figures  are  bold  and  gigantic. 

The  choir  and  the  high  altar  are 
placed  beneath  the  dome.  This  posi- 
tion has  the  advantage  of  adding  a 
meaning  to  the  latter.  The  choir  is 
upon  the  plan  of  one  previously  erected 
by  Amolfo,  but  was  renewed  in  its 
present  form  from  the  designs  of  JBac- 
cio  d'Agnolo  (1547-1568).  It  con- 
sists of  an  octagon  basement  or  dado, 
adorned  with  good  bas-reliefs,  by  Bac- 
cio  Bandinelliy  and  some,  of  scarcely 
inferior  merit,  by  his  pupil,  Giovanni 
delV  Opera, 

Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  Piet^  or 
group  of  the  Virgin,  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  Nicodemus  entombing  the  body  of 
our  Lord,  left  unfinished,  by  Michael 
AngelOf  who  is  said  to  have  worked  at 
this  group  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  intending  to  have  it  placed  upon 
liis  tomb.  The  inscription  beneatl 
states  that  it  was  the  Postremuth 
Opus  oi  the  great  sculptor,  who  did 
not  complete  it  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
fect in  the  marble. 

Over  the  door  of  the  Ancient  8a» 
criHy^  which  is  between  the  S.  tran- 
sept and  the  tribune  at  the  E.  end,  is 
the  Ascension,  in  terracotta,  by  Luca 
della  Bobhia.  It  was  in  this  sacristy 
that  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  took  refuge 
when  he  escaped  the  daggers  of  the 
Pazzi. 

The  tribune  or  apse  contains  5 
chapels  ;  in  the  central  one,  and  under 
the  altar,  is  the  bronze  shrine  of 
St.  Zanobius,  by  Ghiberti.  The  has 
relief  on  it  represents  a  miracle 
said  to  have  been  worked  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Saint,  the  Resusci* 
tation  of  a  dead  Child.  In  the  side 
chapels  are  statues  of  St.  John,  by 
Benedetto  da  Bovezzano  ;  of  St.  Peter, 
by  Baccio  Bandinelliy  when  young  j 
and  of  St.  Luke,  by  Nawni  di  Banco, 

The  sacristy  between  the  tribune  and 
the  N.  transept  is  called  the  Sagrestia 
delle  Mette,    Tlie  door  and  the  terra' 
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cotta  bits-relief  over  it  are  by  iMca  delta 
Bobhia:  the  latter  is  said  to  be  the  first 
work  executed  by  hiTn  in  this  material. 
The  figures  in  marble  of  children  on  the 
Lavatoiy  are  by  Buggia/no,  The  frieze 
of  children  bearing  wreaths  of  flowers, 
on  the  inner  walls  of  this  sacristy,  was 
sculptured  in  wood  by  Donatello. 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement 
in  the  N.  transept  is  a  small  cir- 
cular marble  tablet,  enclosing  another 
smaller  piece  placed  eccentrically. 
The  latter,  together  with  a  plate  of 
brass  fixed  in  the  cupola,  and  pierced 
to  admit  a  ray  oi  the  sun,  con- 
stitute the  gnomon  constructed  by 
Paolo  ToacanelU  (died  1482),  a  ma- 
thematician of  eminence.  It  was 
improved  by  Father  Ximenes,  by  the 
addition  of  a  graduated  metal  plate. 
One  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended  was  to  observe  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic,  or  the  sun's  position  at 
the  solstices.  It  has  also  served  to 
show  that  there  has  been  no  sinking 
or  settlement  in  the  foundation  of  the 
piers  that  support  the  cupola  for  nearly 
4  centuries.  Round  the  N.  transept, 
used  as  the  choir  in  winter,  are  chapels, 
in  which  are  2  memorials  in  fresco,  to 
Luigi  MarsiU  and  Bishop  Piero  Corsini 
(ob.  1405). 

Near  the  door  in  the  N.  aisle, 
nearest  the  choir,  is  the  portrait  of 
Dante,  by  Domenico  di  Francesco^ 
called  il  Michelino,  a  pupil  of  Fra 
Angelico's,  placed  here  by  order  of 
the  republic  in  1465.  llie  poet  is 
represented  with  the  features  and 
costume  of  the  generally  adopted  idea 
of  Dante,  familmrised  to  us  by  Flax- 
man's  designs.  On  the  left  of  the 
spectator  are  Hell  and  Purgatory,  and, 
in  the  centre.  Paradise,  in  small  groups ; 
on  the  rt.  is  Florence  enclosed  within 
its  turreted  walls,  with  this  cathedral, 
and  the  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  ; 
the  inscription  in  Latin  verses  under 
it  is  by  BaHolommeo  della  Scala, 

Over  the  side  door,  near  the  picture 
of  Dante,  is  a  marble  tomb,  orna- 
mented with  a  cross  between  two  shields 
bearing  eagles*    Tradition  gives  it  to 


Conrad,  the  son  and  r^val  of  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV. ;  but  history  rather 
negatives  this.  —  The  painted  wooden 
sarcophagus  over  the  next  door  in  this 
aisle  is  also  problematical.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  remains  of  Don 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  a  Viceroy  of  Naples. 
— Beyond  it,  and  in  a  situation  corre- 
sponding to  the  montmient  of  G-iotto  in 
the  opposite  aisle,  are  the  bust  and  in- 
scription put  up  by  the  municipality  of 
Florence  m  1843  to  Amolfo  di  Cambio. 
Nearer  the  great  door  is  the  monument 
to  Antonio  Squarcia  Lupi,  a  celebrated 
organist,  erected  by  the  city ;  his  bust 
is  by  B,  da  Mafano. 

The  Campanile  J  or  bell-tower,  was 
designed  by  CHoito,  and  begim  by  him 
in  1334,  pursuant  to  a  decree  com- 
manding him  to  construct  an  edifice 
which  in  height  and  in  richness  of  work- 
manship should  surpass  any  structure 
raised  by  the  Q-reeks  or  Boraans  in  the 
most  palmy  periods  of  their  power. 
It  is  a  tower,  square  on  the  plan, 
rising  in  the  same  dimensions  to  the 
height  of  275f  ft.  En^.  Taddeo  Gaddi^ 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  works 
after  the  death  of  Giotto,  considered 
that  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the 
spire,  which,  according  to  the  design 
of  G-iotto,  was  to  have  risen  from 
the  summit  to  a  height  of  50  braccia, 
i.e,  95f  ft.  It  contains  only  four 
stories,  of  which  the  tallest  are  the 
basement  and  the  topmost  ones.  The 
architecture  is  of  the  finest  style  of 
Italian-Gothic.  On  the  basement  story 
are  two  ranges  of  tablets,  all  from 
the  designs  of  Oiotto,  and  executed 
by  him,  by  Andrea  JPisano,  and  Luca 
delta  Bobbia.  The  following  are  the 
subjects :  —  The  lower  range  of  re- 
liefs represent  the  progress  of  the 
civilisation  of  man.  Commencing  on 
the  W.  side,  at  the  end  nearest  the 
duomo,  and  proceeding  to  the  rt.  hand 
round  the  tower,  the  subjects  of  the 
lower  range  are :  1  and  2.  Creation  of 
Adam  and  Eve.    3.  Their  first  labour. 

4.  Jabal,  *'  the  father  of  such  as  dwoU 
in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle." 

5.  Jubal)  ''the  father  of  all  such  as 
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handle  the  liarp  and  organ.'*    6.  Tubal- 
Cain,  *'  the  instructor  of  eyerj  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron."    7.  Noah*8  disco- 
very of  wine.    S,  side. — 1.  Early  reli- 
gion, Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
host  of  heayen.     2.  House-buildinff. 
3.  The  woman  provides  the  house  wiUi 
earthen  vessels.    4.   Man  taming  the 
Horse.    6.   Woman  at  the  loom.    6, 
Legislation.    7.  Deedalus,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  exploring  and  emigration. 
E.  side. — 1.  Invention  of  navigation. 
2.  Hercules  and  Antseus,  symboucal  of 
War.    3.  Agriculture.    4.  Use  of  the 
Horse  as  a  beast  of  draught.    5.  Archi- 
tecture.   N.  side. — ^The   seven   liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences.    1.  Phidias,  Sculp- 
ture.    2.  Apelles,  Fainting.     8.  Do- 
^  natus,  Grammar.    4.  Orpheus,  Poetry. 
5.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Philosophy.    6. 
Ptolemy,  Astronomy.    7.  An  old  man 
with  musical  instruments.  Upper  range. 
W.  side. — The  seven  cardinal  virtues. 
S.  side. — The  seven  works  of  mercy. 
E.  side. — The  seven  beatitudes  (?).   N. 
side. — The  seven  Sacraments,  or  rather 
six,  for  instead  of  Penance  there  is  a 
Madonna  and  Child.     Over  the  door 
is  the  Transfiguration,  by  Andrea  Pi- 
satto.     These  reliefs  are  curious,  and  of 
beautiful  workmanship*,   but  some  of 
them  are  explained  by  conjecture  only. 
Above  the  two  ranges  of  reliefii  are 
sixteen  statues  larger  than  life,  four  on 
each  side.    On  the  W.  side  are  the  four 
Evangelists,  three  of  them  by  Dona- 
tella,   The  two  centre  figures  are  por- 
traits of  Francesco  Soderini,  his  patron, 
and  Barduccio  Cherichini,  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.    The  latter  is 
the   &mou8    Zueoone,    or    Baldpate, 
which,  it  is  said,  the  artist  preferred  to 
all  his   other   works.      "Parla"  ex- 
claimed he,  as  he  gave  the  last  stroke 
of  the  chisel  to  the  dumb  effigy.   Dona- 
tello  worked  confktria;  and  the  excla- 
mation was  a  burst  by  which  the  work 
and  the  master  were  equally  charac- 
terised.   The  statue  next  the  S.  side 
is  by  Qio,  de*  Mossi.    On  the  S.  side 
are  the    statues    of  four    Prophets : 
three  by  Andrea  JPisano,  the  fourth 
by   GiotHno   (?)      On   the  E.  side 
ftre  four  saints,  the  two   statues  in 


the  middle  are  by  JDonaieUot  the  two 
on  the  outside  by  Niccolo  Aretino, 
On  the  N.  side  are  four  Sibyls,  the 
first  three  to  the  eastward  by  Zuea 
delta  JRobbia  ;  the  fourth  *by  J!^anni  di 
Bartolo, 

Within,  the  stories  form  finely  vaulted 
chambers.  The  staircase,  consisting  of 
414  steps,  can  be  easily  ascended.  On 
the  summit  may  be  seen  four  great 
piers,  upon  which  was  to  have  rested 
the  spire.  The  cost  of  this  tower 
was  enormous :  it  is  calculated  in  the 
books  of  the  Duomo  that  the  average 
cost  of  each  cubic  braccio  (7^  cub.  ft!), 
including  the  apertures,  was  1000  flo- 
rins. The  particulars  are  collected  from 
coeval  authorities ;  their  amount  is 
rather  startling.  There  are  6  fine  bells, 
the  largest,  named  La  Santa  Beparata, 
bears  the  Medici  arms.  Sy  a  recent 
regulation  not  less  than  3  persons  are 
allowed  to  ascend  at  the  same  time. 

Two  statues,  by  JPampaloniy  have 
been  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Piazza,  in  honour  of  the  architects  of 
the  Duomo,  Amolfo  and  Bmnelleschi. 
The  conception  of  that  of  Srunelleschi 
is  good ;  on  his  knee  is  the  plan  of  the 
Cupola,  and  he  is  looking  up  at  it  re- 
alised. On  the  building  beyond  these 
statues  is  the  Stueo  di  Danie,  a  slab  of 
marble  let  into  the  wall,  thus  inscribed, 
where  formerly  stood  a  stone  seat  on 
which  Dante  used  to  sit  and  contem- 
plate the  cathedral. 

The  JSattisterio  di  San  OiowMni.^^ 
The  Baptistery  itself  is  in  form  an  octa- 
gon, supporting  a  cupola  and  lantern. 
The  outer  wa&,  of  white  and  black 
marble,  is  a  coating  erected  in  1288-98, 
by  Amolfo,  The  structure  which  this 
covers  was  supposed  by  the  early  Flo- 
rentines to  have  been  the  temple  of 
their  tutelar  deity  Mars.  Within,  the 
16  splendid  Corinthian  and  composite 
colunms,  chiefiy  of  grey  and  red  Sar» 
dinian  granite,  probably  ancient,  sur- 
mounted by  a  ranee  of  arches  sup- 
ported by  Ionic  pilasters  enclosing  a 
gallery,  as  well  as  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  structure,  give  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  opinion  of  its  Boman 
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origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ine- 
gu£ur  employment  of  the  Boman  orders, 
and  the  fragments  of  a  reversed  in- 
scription, may  be  considered  as  proofs 
that  it  was  raised  in  a  barbarous  age ; 
and  the  Tuscan  archieologists  seem 
inclined  to  consider  it  not  older  than 
the  6th  oenty.  It  seems  clear  that 
it  was  a  finished  building  in  725,  and 
it  is  likely  that,  whenever  it  was  built, 
the  architect  had  the  Pantheon  in  his 
mind,  fr^m  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  two  buildings.  The  centre 
of  the  dome  in  its  original  state  was 
open  to  the  sky,  the  lantern  having 
been  erected  in  1550.  Originally,  this 
edifice  was  not  the  baptistery,  but 
the  cathedral.  It  stood  without  the 
walls ;  but  in  those  times  it  was  not 
imustial  for  cathedrals  to  be  so  placed. 
When  the  cathedral  was  buut  St. 
John's  became  the  Baptistery.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  centy.  the 
western  door  was  closed,  and  the 
tribime  for  the  high  altar  erected. 
Up  to  1293  it  was  surrounded  with 
graves,  which  are  spoken  of  by  Boc- 
caccio; but  in  that  year  the  ground 
around  it  was  paved,  and,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  earth,  the  basement 
upon  which  it  stood  was  concealed. 
At  each  side  of  the  eastern  entrance 
is  a  shattered  shaft  of  red  porphyry. 
It  is  said  that,  when  the  Florentines 
(1117)  assisted  the  Pisans  by  guarding 
their  city  during  the  expedition  which 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Majorca,  they 
were  offered  their  choice  between  two 
of  the  trophies  won  in  the  island,  cer- 
tain bronze  gates,  or  two  splendid 
columns  of  porphyry.  The  latter  being 
selected,  they  were  duly  transmitted  to 
Florence,  covered  with  scarlet  cloth: 
but,  when  the  drapery  was  removed, 
they  had  lost  all  their  beauty,  for  the 
rival  republicans  had  spitefully  passed 
the  gift  through  the  fire,  whence,  as 
it  is  said,  arose  the  proverb,  "Fio- 
rentini  ciechi,  Piscvni  trculitori"  They 
are  now  endrled  and  kept  together  by 
iron  bands:  for  the  Piazza  being  en- 
tirely filled  with  water  during  a  vio- 
lent inundation  in  1424,  the  columns 
wereundermined  and  broken  l^y  the  fiill. 


The  chief  ornaments  of  the  bap- 
tistery,— those  to  which  it  owes  its  re- 
putation,— are  the  three  bronze  doors, 
executed,  one  by  Andrea  Pitano,  and 
the  two  others  by  Ohiberii^  which  latter 
were  declared  by  Michael  Angelo  worthy 
of  being  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  gate  executed  by  Andrea  Pisano 
is  the  one  towards  the  S.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1830,  as  appears  by  an  inscrip- 
tion which  yet  remains.  Giotto,  as  we 
are  told  by  Yasari,  gave  the  designs. 
Later  authorities  have  doabted  this ; 
yet  the  figures,  particularly  the  allegori- 
cal figures  of  virtues  in  the  two  lower 
compartments,  are  Oiottesque  in  con- 
ception and  in  design.  Above  are  the 
prmcipal  events  in  the  life  of  St.  John. 
''These  compositions  have  a  Gk>thic 
and  simple  grandeur."  —  Flaxm4m, 
When  tms  gate  was  fixed  and  exhi- 
bited, the  event  was  celebrated  through- 
out all  Tuscany  as  a  festival. 

The  northern  and  eastern  gates  were 
added  (1400-1424)  at  the  expense  of 
the  guild  of  merchants.  The  work 
was  thrown  open  to  competition,  and 
Qhibertiy  Srunelleachi,  DonatellOf  tTa- 
copo  deUa  Querda,  Niccolo  d^Arezzo, 
Francesco  Valdamhrina,  and  Simone 
da  Colle  all  strove  for  the  pri^.  In 
the  casting  and  execution  of  the  N. 
gate,  Ohiberti,  who  is  said  to  have^ 
been  only  20  vears  of  aee  when  he 
began  his  work,  was  assisted  by  his 
father,  Bartoloccio,  and  by  nine  other 
artists,  all  of  whose  names  are  pre- 
served in  the  annals  of  the  wardens  of 
the  baptistery.  Upon  this  gate  are 
displayed  the  principal  events  of  the 
ministry  of  our  Lord.  The  third,  or 
eastern  gate,  and  the  most  beautiful, 
represents  in  the  compartments  the 
leading  events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
whilst  the  framework  is  filled  with  sta- 
tues and  busts  of  patriarchs,  saints,  and 
prophets  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
m  bas-reUef.  The  statues  of  Miriam 
and  Judith  are  to  be  distinguished. 
Ele^i^ance  of  design  is  especially  re- 
markable in. the  recumbent  figures  at 
the  lower  portion  of  each  valve  of  the 
door.    Flaxman  observes  as  to  these 
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gates,  "The  oritioum  of  Sir  J.  Bey- 
nolds  was  one  indisputable  proof  of 
that  great  man's  judgment  in  tne  sister 
arts.  His  observation  amounted  to 
this, — ^that  Ghiberti's  landscape  and 
buildings  occupied  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  compartments,  that  the  figures 
remained  but  secondary  objects,  entirely 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  an- 
cients."— Led.  X  "It  is  not  pretended 
that  these  reliefs  are  free  from  faults. 
Their  chief  imperfection  arises  out  of  the 
undefined  notions  which  then  existed 
of  the  true  principles  that  respectively 
govern,  or  should  govern,  composition 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  ob- 
yiously  out  of  the  province  of  thejatter 
art  (which  is  confined  to  representing 
objects  by  defined  forms  alone)  to 
attempt  perspective  appearances  and 
efiects  which  can  only  be  truly  and 
correctlv  given  bv  aid  of  colour,  or  by 
the  skilful  distribution  of  light  and 
shadow.  In  the  work  under  considera* 
tion  this  principle  is  invaded.  Objects 
are  represented  in  various  planes,  and 
those  which  should  be  subordinate  are, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessary  relief 
siven  to  them  in  order  to  define  their 
forms,  forced  upon  the  attention,  or 
oast  shadows  to  the  injury  of  more  im- 
portant features  in  the  design.  The 
number  of  small  parts  and  a  too  great 
minuteness  of  detail  are  also  defects  in 
this  remarkable  work,  and  deprive  it  of 
that  breadth  of  effbct  which  is  so  ad- 
mirable a  qi^uJity  in  art." —  WeHmaeottf 
jun.,  A.B.A.  The  borderings  of  flowers 
and  ftTiiTriAla  in  low  relief,  which  sur- 
round the  S.  and  E.  gates  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  design  of  the  £.  gate  was  sug- 
gested, and  the  subjects  chosen,  by  the 
celebrated  Leonardo  Bruni  Aretino,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  committee  to 
whom  the  arrangement  of  the  work  was 
intrusted.  In  this  letter  he  insists  upon 
the  necessity  that  the  artists  should  be 
well  informed  in  the  histories  of  the 
subjects,  so  as  to  represent  them  with 
accuracy. 

The  sums  paid  to  GhiberH  and  his 
assistants  for  the  two  gates  amounted 
to  30,798  florins,  a  sum  which  shows 


I  the  exceedingly  high  standard  by  which 
such  proficiency  was  measured.  Groups, 
also  of  bronze,  adorn  the  frontispieces 
of  the  three  portals,  all  of  merit.  Over 
the  S.  door  is  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John,  by  Vtneenzio  DatUij  over  the 
eastern  door  is  the  Baptism  in  the  Jor- 
dan, by  Andrea  da  Sanetmno;  and 
over  the  K.  door,  St.  John  preaching 
to  a  Sadducee  and  a  Pharisee,  by  JVan- 
eesoo  Buetioif  but  executed,  according 
to  Vasari,  from  a  design  of  Leonardo 
da  Vtnci.  Borghini  considers  these 
statues  as  among  the  best  produotiona 
of  modem  times. 

The  interior  of  the  baptistery  is  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  octagon  as  well 
as  its  roof.  It  had  originally  four 
entrances  from  the  cardinal  points. 
On  each  side  of  the  octagon  are  fine 
columns,  surmounted  by  gUt  compo- 
site capitals,  14  of  which  are  in  rose 
granite  from  Sardinia,  2  in  Oippolino 
and  Ghreek  marble.  Over  these  co- 
lumns runs  a  circular  gallery,  having 
small  arches  opening  on  the  body  of 
the  ch.  On  the  face  of  the  gallery  are 
portraits  of  the  Bishops  of  Florence 
and  other  ornaments. 

The  cupola  is  covered  with  mosaics, 
some  by  a  Ghreek,  Apollomus;  others  by 
Andrea  Tafi^  Taddeo  and  Agnolo  Oaddi^ 
Fra  Jacopo  da  Torriia,  Domewieo  Qhir* 
landajo,  Aleeeio  BaldovinetH,  Lippo 
Lippi^  and  other  Florentine  artists. 
Though  executed  at  different  periods, 
they  exhibit  nearly  the  same  style.  Per- 
haps few  masses  of  mosaics  are  so  large 
as  those  which  cover  this  cupola. — ^A 
gigantic  figure  of  our  Lord  on  it,  oyer  the 
high  altar,  the  Rewards  and  the  Punish- 
ments of  the  Just  and  of  the  Wicked, 
the  Orders  and  Powers  of  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy,  Prophets,  Patriarchs,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Florence  in  the  lowest 
range  of  the  seven  circles,  enrich,  while 
they  darken,  the  vault  above.  In  these 
frescoes  appears  the  Lucifer  of  Dante 
with  the  soul  "che  ha  maggior  pena" 
half  in  his  mouth.  The  circular  tri- 
bune at  the  W.  end  has  its  vault 
covered  with  good  early  mosaics;  on 
the  arch  are  numerous  heads  of  saints 
and  prophets,  and  on  the  roof  a  Uur 
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cinmLir  mosaio  in  8  compartments  snp- 
ported  by  4  crouching  Atlases.  On 
either  side  are  sitting  figores  of  the 
Yirgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  This 
fine  work  is  seen  to  disadTantage,  being 
hiddenby  themodem  hideous  h^h  altar. 
The  floor  is  formed  by  a  yaried  pave- 
ment (1200)  of  a  pecidiar  description 
of  mosaic,  formed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  the  former  let  in  so  as  to  form 
the  backgrounds.  The  patterns  are 
Texy  complicated  and  beautiful.  The 
site  on  which  stood  the  ancient  bap- 
tismal font  in  the  centre  is  paved  with 
coloured  marbles,  and  a  portion  of 
the  pavement  is  occupied  by  a  very 
remarkable  memorial  of  ancient  seieticey 
older  than  the  mosaic,  and  ascribed  to 
Strozzo  Strozzi,  the  astrologer,  who 
died  1048.  In  the  centre  is  the  Sun, 
surrounded  by  the  following  verse, 
whichmay  be  read  either  way,  and  does 
not  make  much  sense  in  any : — 

"  XK  OIRO  TOBTK  SOL  CICLOB  XT  BOTOR  lOMK." 

This  is  surrounded  by  a  zodiac  orna- 
mented with  arabesques,  also  in  mosaic. 

Dante  speaks  of  this  building, — 
"mto  bel  8a»*  OuwanrU^'* — as  if  he  de- 
lighted in  it :  though  his  mischance  in 
breaking  some  part  of  a  baptismal 
font,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  child 
from  drowning,  occasioned  one  of  the 
many  unjust  charges  from  which  he 
suffered  during  his  troubled  life.  Speak- 
ing of  the  cavities  in  which  sinners 
gmlty  of  simony  are  punished,  he  com- 
pares them  to  the  fonts, — 

..."  Del  mio  bel  San  GiovanDi, 
Fattl  per  luogo  de'  battezxatorl ; 
L'  Tin  degli  qualU  anoor  non  e  molt'  annf , 
Rnpp'  to  per  un  che  dentro  v'  aunegava: 
E  qaesto  sla  suggel  ch'  ognl  uomo  sgannl." 

Inf.,  xix.  lt-21. 

.    .    .     "In  St.  John's  fair  fane,  by  me 
beloved. 
Those  basins  form'd  for  water,  to  baptize ; 
(One  of  the  same  I  broke  some  years  ago, 
To  save  a  drowning  child ;  be  this  my  word 
A  seal,  the  motive  of  my  deed  to  show)." 

Wrxqht's  Dante, 

The  portion  which  he  damaged  was 
some  smaller  font  or  basin  attached  to 
the  larger  one,  which  stood  under  the 
centre  of  the  cupola.  But  the  explana- 
tions are  not  very  clear,  and  the  great 


font  itself  was  destroyed  by  Francesco 
de'  Medici,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  bap« 
tism  of  his  son  Philip  (1577),  greatly  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  Florentines,  who 
carried  away,  as  relics,  the  fragments 
of  marble  and  mortar.  The  present 
one  was  erected  in  1658,  but  it  seems 
to  be  of  an  earlier  period,  and  has  been 
attributed  to  Andrea  IHsano.  On  each 
of  its  eight  sides  are  alto-reliefs  of 
baptism,  as  practised  at  different  pe- 
riods. Near  the  font,  sunk  in  a  recess, 
is  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus,  with 
a  bas-relief  of  the  head  of  its  once 
owner.  On  one  side  is  a  seated  figure 
with  a  winged  genius  presenting  an 
offering,  on  the  other  a  female  pre- 
paring viands,  with  a  man  bearing  well- 
filled  baskets  of  provisions:  at  each 
angle  is  a  G«uus  of  Death.  This  urn, 
probably  pagan,  was  subsequently  used 
for  Christian  burial. 

Between  the  S.  and  E.  doors  is  a 
statue,  in  wood,  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
by  JDonatellOf  smaller  than  life,  and  re- 
markable frt>m  its  being  unlike  the 
common  conception  of  the  character, 
being  liker  a  St.  John  in  the  Desert. 
The  saint  is  represented  as  worn  down 
by  penance,  with  no  luxury  of  dress. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bap- 
tistery is  the  noble  tomb  of  Baldassare 
Cossa  (John  XXIII.,  d.  1419)  bearing 
the  Papal  tiara  over  the  armorial  shields. 
He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Constance  (1414),  and  Martin  Y.  elected 
in  his  stead.  Martin  objected  to  the 
title  of  "  Quondam  Papa "  here  given 
to  his  predecessor,  but  the  Florentines 
would  not  forget  that  he  had  been 
Pope,  though  deposed.  The  tomb  is 
in  the  style  of  the  SetMissanoe,  The 
sarcophagus,  on  which  lies  the  statue 
in  bronze  of  the  Pontiff,  stands  on 
a  pedestal  on  which  are  sculptured 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cluirity ; 
the  two  latter  by  DoncUeUo^  the  first  by 
Michelozzo, 

All  the  baptisms  of  the  city  are  still 
performed  in  this  church,  according  to 
the  ancient  ritual.  The  number  is 
now  about  4200  per .  annum.  From 
1470  to  1490  the  average  was  2094 
annually ;   from  1794  to  1803  it  was 
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3756.  In  1835  it  was  8750.  It  is 
stated  that,  taking  the  average  of 
months,  births  are  fewest  in  June,  and 
most  plentiful  in  December,  February, 
and  March,  in  some  measure  accounted 
for  by  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
marriages  taking  place  after  Easter. 
The  proportion  of  females  to  males 
presented  for  baptism  is  as  113  to 
100. 

The  IHazza  di  San*  Giovanni  is,  in 
fact,  one  with  that  of  the  duomo.  The 
hospital  of  the  BigaUo  on  the  S. 
side,  though  modernised,  shows  two 
fine  Deoorated  circular  arches,  opening 
on  a  magnificent  loggia,  which  forms  a 
vestibule  to  the  oratory  of  La  Miseri- 
cordia,  attributed  to  Niccolo  Piaano. 
The  oratory  contains  a  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  2  Angels,  by 
Alberto  Amoldi  (1358) ;  and,  on  the 
^radino  o£  the  altar,  subjects  painted  by 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  representing 
the  Corporation  of  La  Misencordia  re- 
moving the  sick,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Peter  Martyr,  &c.  The  grating  of  the 
oratory  is  a  handsome  specimen  of 
modem  ironwork.  On  the  N.  side  of 
the  Baptistery  is  the  column  of  San 
Zanobio,  erected  in  the  14th  cent.,  to 
commemorate  a  miracle  said  to  have 
taken  place  upon  the  translation  of  his 
relics :  a  withered  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  was  touched  by  his  bier,  having 
sprouted  out  in  leaves. 

In  the  Oiiardaroba  on  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  behind  the  Cathedral,  are  pre- 
served several  remarkable  objects  of  an- 
cient art. — The  Dossale,  or  altar-facing 
or  covering  of  the  baptistery  (where  it 
is  only  exposed  on  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  24  June),  is  of  silver,  richly 
enamelled  in  blue;   the  framework  is 
of  delicate  Gothic  workmanship.  It  was 
begun  in  1366,  but  not  completed  till 
after  1477.     Ghiberti,  Orgagna^  Barto- 
lommeo  Cenni,  Andrea  del  Verrocchio, 
and  Antonio  del  Follajuolo  were  em- 
ployed   upon    it,    and    the    account- 
books,  testifying  the  payments  made 
to  them,  are  still  preserved  here.    The 
doBsale,  which  is  about  5  ft.  in  height 
and  15  in  length,  is  in  12  compartments. 
In  the  centre  is  a  &ie  statue  of  St.  John, 


hjMiohelozzidiBartolommeo,  Around, 
in  compartments,  is  the  history  of  the 
life  of  St.  John.  The  tabernacle  and 
flUgree-work  are  of  great  deUcacy.  In 
the  portion  executed  by  Antonio  del 
Pollajuolo  the  countenances  are  remark- 
able for  their  expression.  The  figures, 
of  course,  exhibit  a  progress  in  style. 
— A  rich  silver  crucifix  (about  1456), 
by  Betto  di  Francetco  Betti,  a  Floren- 
tine, and  Antonio  del  FoUqfuolo. — ^A 
pastoral  stafi*  of  the  same  period,  with 
the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  other  figures. 
— ^A  mosaic  diptych  of  G-reek  worbnan- 
ship  of  the  11th  century.  It  had  been 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Chapel  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  sold  to  the 
baptistery,  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century,  by  a  Venetian  lady,  Nicoletta 
de  Grionibus,  whose  husband  had  been 
chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  John  Can- 
tacuzene.  The  figures  are  small,  and 
the  workmanship  is  fine  and  deUcate : 
the  tessene  of  the  mosaic  are  micro- 
scopic, and  are  so  well  put  together 
as  almost  to  have  the  effbct  of  minia- 
ture. As  far  as  design  is  concerned,  this 
diptych  is  one  of  the  finest  existing 
specimens  of  Byzantine  art.  The  setting 
is  evidently  of  much  later  date  than  the 
compartments.  The  Guardaroba  also 
contains  many  early  paintings  of  the 
school  of  Giotto. 

In  the  court  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo 
are  preserved  some  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture;  a  Boman  milliarium  from 
the  Via  Cassia,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian ; 
some  medisBval  bas-reliefiB  and  statues. 
In  its  Archivio  are  many  interesting 
documents  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Cathedral. 

Ch.  of  San^  Ambrogio,  in  the  Borgo 
di  Santa  Croce. — This  church,  once 
connected  with  a  Magdalen  conven- 
tual establishment,  contains  the  most 
valuable  fresco  existing  of  Cosimo  Bo^ 
selli.  It  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  called  the  Capella  del  Mira- 
colo,  on  the  1.  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
nave,  and  is  so  badly  lighted  that  it  is 
seen  with  difficulty.  The  ciborium  over 
the  altar  of  this  chapel,  representing  the 
miracle  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
waa  sculptured  by  Mino  da  Itesole, 
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Ch,  of  La  Santissima  Annumiata. — 
This  church  was  dedicated  to  the  "  Ver- 
glne  Annunziata"  by  seven  Floren- 
tine gentlemen,  who,  in  1233,  had 
betaken  themselves  to  a  contemplative 
life  on  Monte  Sinario  near  Florence, 
and  instituted  the  order  of  the  "Servi 
di  Maria,"  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tin,  in  commemoration  of  the  most 
holy  widowhood  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 
This  church  became  very  popular,  and 
so  crammed  with  wax  legs,  arms,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body,  in  return  for 
miraculous  cures,  and  with  figures  of 
distinguished  personswhohad  visited  it, 
that  the  former  used  to  fieJl  on  the 
congregation,  and  injure  the  works  of 
art,  and  it  became  necessary,  when 
the  church  was  repaired,  to  clear  them 
out.  Before  the  church  is  an  atrium; 
the  front  towards  the  Piazza  was  de- 
signed by  Caccinif  following  the  plan 
set  him  by  Antonio  di  San  Gallo,  Like 
several  other  buildings  in  this  piazza, 
this  facade  is  in  the  Brunelleschi 
style,  that  is  to  say,  arches  supported 
upon  columns.  The  fore  court  or 
atrium  is  surrounded  with  frescoes 
of  great  beauty.  It  has  been  enclosed 
with  glazed  panels  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  them  from  the  weather,  and 
the  key  of  the  door  is  kept  at  the  ch. 
On  the  l.-hand  side  of  the  corridor,  on 
entering  it  &om  the  Piazza,  and  on 
the  wall  flanking  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  is  the  earliest  work  of  the 
series,  a  Nativity  by  Alessandro  Baldo- 
vinetti.  Next  to  this,  but  within  the 
glazed  enclosure,  are  six  subjects 
from  the  life  of  San  Filippo  Benizzi. 
1.  Of  these,  the  compartment  nearest 
the  church  was  painted  by  Cosimo 
Roselli:  it  represents  San  Filippo  as- 
suming the  habit  of  the  order,  and 
has  little  merit.  The  series  being  left 
imfinished  by  JRoselli  on  his  death, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  employed  to 
complete  it  :  he  executed,  2.  The 
saint  clothing  the  naked;  3.  Lightning 
killing  two  of  a  party  of  gamblers,  who 
had  mocked  his  preaching;  4.  San  Fi- 
lippo healing  a  woman  possessed  by  an 
'il  spirit;  5.  The  death  of  the  Saint, 
d  a  boy  restored  to  life  by  being 
iched  hj  the  saint's  bier;  6.  Chil- 


dren cured  by  having  the  saint's  clothes 
laid  on  their  heads.    The  old  man  in  red 
drapery  on  the  rt.,  bending  forwards, 
and  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,   is   a 
portrait  of  Andrea  della  Robbia,  the 
sculptor.  These  compartments  were  the 
first  which  Andrea  executed.     "The 
frescoes  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  the 
vestibule  are  full  of  modest  simplicity 
and  feeling,  and  are  very  remarkable 
in  subdued  but  harmonious  combina- 
tions of  quiet  colours  and  tones.   There 
is  also  a  religious  quietism  and  pro- 
priety about  them  which  render  them 
well  adapted  to  the  place  they  occupy. 
The  best  are, — the  People  kissing  the 
Vestments  of  S.  Filippo  Benizzi;  and 
the  Morticini,  a  dead  child  restored  to 
life  by  the  grace  in  the  dead  Saint;  and 
the  Birth  of  the  Madonna."— C.  Wi  C. 
When  Andrea  del  Sarto  executed  these 
frescoes,  he  was  in  extreme  poverty^ 
working  for  the  most  miserable  pay. 
Through  the  artfal  bai^aining  of  the 
sacristan,  according  to  Vasari,  he  re- 
ceived but  ten  ducats  for  each  compart- 
ment. Here  Andrea  was  buried :  and  here 
is  his  bust,  by  Baccio  da  Montelupo, 
taken  in  his  lifetime.    On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fore  court  are  (nearest  the 
church) — ^the  Arrival    of   the    Magi. 
The  Magi  are  represented  as  having 
alighted    close    to    the    spot    where 
the   infant  was  :    his  nativity  being 
represented  on  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  ch.  by  Baldovinetti. — 
The  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  full  of  pleasing 
figures.     These  two  are  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto. — The  Marriage    of  the   Virgin 
is  by  Franciahigio  (1483-1524).    A  por- 
tion, including  the  head  of  the  Virgin, 
was  destroyed  by  him,   because  the 
friars  uncovered  the  painting  before 
it  was  quite  completed.    Few  of  his 
frescoes  are    extant. — The  Visitation 
is  by  Pontormo,  the  scholar  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto.    The  figures  are  very  grand 
in  form,  and  the  colouring  is  excellent. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  is  by 
//  Rosso,    The  head  of  St.  James,  on 
the  1.,  dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  is  a  portrait 
of  Francesco  Bemi,  the  modemiser  of 
Boiardo's  '  Orlando  Inamorato.' 

In   the   church,  beginning  on  the 
rt.-hand  side  on  entering,  is  a  picture 
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of  the  Virgin,  St.  Kibholaa,  and  other 
sainta,  by  Jacopo  da  Empolu — In  the  2nd 
chapel,  a  good  modem  monument,  by 
Campi,  to  the  Idarchese  Tempi,  in  the 
style  of  Mino  da  Fiesole. — In  the  Ca- 
pella  dei  Medici  is  the  tomb  of  Orlando 
de'  Medioi,  by  SimoM  di  BettOy  the 
brother  of  Bonatello.      In  a  chapel 
opening  out  of  the  rt.  transept  is  the 
tomb  of  Baccio   Bandinelli,   oy  him- 
self (died  1559).      It  consists  of  a 
Pietk,  our  Lord  supported  by  Nicode- 
mus,  the  artist's  own  portrait,  com- 
menced by  his  son,  and  finished  by 
Baccio  himself.    On  the  frieze  at  the 
back  of  the  monument  are  the  pro- 
files of  Baccio  Bandinelli  and  his  wife. 
The  Assumption  in  the  centre  of  the 
heayy   and   deeply  gilt   roof   of  the 
nave  is  by  77  Volterranoi    By  him  also, 
aided  by  his  pupil    Ulioelli,  are  the 
paintings  of  the  cupola.    The  cupola 
itself  is  one  of  the  earliest  workjs  of 
Leon  Battista  Alberti.    The  high  altar  is 
also  attributed  to  Alberti,  but  some 
ascribe  it  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci.     The 
front  is  in  massive  silver,  richly  sculp- 
tured in  high  relief,  and  high  above  it 
is  a  large  sUver  tabernacle,  also  rich  in 
its   ornaments    and    sculpture.     The 
choir  is,  or  rather  was,  by  Alberti,  for 
it  has  been  altered,  and  its  original  de- 
sign lost  under  the  rich  marbles  with 
which  it  has  been  adorned  by  Silvani, 
The  door  of  the  choir,  with  a  group  in 
marble  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  over  it, 
is  by  Oiov,  Bologna. — In  the  Capella 
della  Vergine  del  Soccorso  (the  farthest 
chapel  beyond  the  choir,  and  behind 
the  altar)  is  the  tomb  of  Oio.  Bologna, 
with  a  fine  crucifix  and  some  clever  but 
exaggerated  bas-reliefs,  in  bronze,  all 
by  him.    Further  on  is  a  fine  painting 
of  the  Resurrection  by  Ang,  Bronzino. 
In  the  next  or  Malespina  chapel  is  one 
of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  P.  Perugino, 
—On  one  of  the  pilasters  that  support 
the  arch  before  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of 
Angelo  Marzi,  Bishop  of  Assisi,  and 
Minister  of  Cosimo  I.,by  Francesco  diSan 
Oallo^  who  has  engraved  his  name  and 
the  date  1546  beneath:  the  recumbent 
%ire  of  the  old  man  is  full  of  expres- 
sion.   On  the  opposite  side  is  that 
of  Donato  di  Antella  (ob.  1702).    In 


the  fifth  or  Rabatta  ohapel  is  the 
Aasumption  by  Perugino,  the  most 
important  work  of  his  in  Florence 
for  the  number  of  its  figures. — The 
reduced  copy  of  a  portion  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  s  Last  Judgment  in  the 
third  ohapel  on  1.  is  by  Ales.  Alkri:  in 
it  he  has  introduced  a  portrait  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  himself,  in  the  group  of 
figures  on  the  left.  The  large  chapel  in 
the  1.  transept  has  a  great  modem  pic- 
ture of  the  Deposition.  The  2nd  chapel 
on  the  1.  belongs  to  the  Ferroni  famihr ; 
it  is  highly  decorated,  but  not  in  the 
best  taste,  with  marbles  and  statues; 
the  family  tombs  are  covered  with 
bronze  figures  and  reliefs. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Annvinziata,  the  first 
to  the  L  on  entering,  was  built  in  1448, 
at  the  expense  of  Pietro  dei  Medici, 
from  the  designs  of  Michelozzo,  The 
altar  and  many  of  its  ornaments  are  of 
silver;  the  painting  of  the  head  of  our 
Saviour  is  by  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The 
wealth  lavished  here  is  id  honour  of  a 
miraculous  fresco  of  the  Annunciation, 
by  Pietro  Cavallini  according  to  Vasari, 
but  painted  by  angels  according  to 
popular  beliefi  As  much  as  8000/. 
sterling  has  been  recently  expended  on 
a  new  crown  for  the  Virgin  in  this 
miraculous  picture.  It  is  probably  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century, 
and  has  not  much  merit  as  a  work  of 
art.  It  is  exposed  only  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  and  on  the  Feast  of 
the  Ajinunciation.  The  oratory  adjoin- 
ing the  chapel  is  richly  incrusted  with 
omaments  in  pietra  dura,  principally 
symbols  of  the  Virgin;  a  rose,  a  star, 
a  lily,  a  moon,  and  many  others  of  the 
same  class.  The  great  cloister,  which 
is  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  church, 
was  built  by  Cronaca.  Some  ancient 
tombs,  of  earlier  date,  have  been  pre- 
served within  its  walls.  Over  the 
door  leading  from  the  cloister  into  the 
church  is  a  medisaval  tomb,  and  the 
celebrated  fresco  of  the  ''  Madonna 
del  Sacco,"  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  a 
Holy  Family,  for  which  it  is  said  he 
was  paid  only  a  sack  of  wheat,  from 
which,  or  (more  probably)  from  the 
sack  on  which  St.  Joseph  is  leaning,  it 
derives  its  name.    The  composition  is 
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fine,  broad,  and  simple ;  the  colour- 
ing is  rather  injured.  Tlie  cloister  is 
full  of  indifferent  frescoes.  The  main 
series  consists  of  subjects  taken  from 
the  lives  of  the  Seven  Founders  of  the 
order  of  the  Servites,  all  Florentines, 
with  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
personages  of  the  order.  The  painters 
yfere—Foccetti  (1542-1612),  FraUArae- 
nio  Mascagni,  a  member  of  the  order 
(1579-1636),  Matteo  i2oM0//i  (1578-1650), 
and  Ventura  Salimbenu 

The  Capella  diSan  Luca^  or  de'  Pittori, 
which  opens  into  the  great  cloister,  is 
interesting  on  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  Florentine  art. 
The  Comx^any  of  Painters,  or  Quild  of 
St.  Luke,  assembled  as  early  as  1350, 
under  constitutions  approved  of  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Florence,  Jacopo  Palla- 
dini.  Their  first  place  of  meeting  was 
in  the  Hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova; 
but  in  1561  they  removed  here,  with 
the  approbation  of  Coaimo  I.  The  sculp- 
tors and  the  architects  joined  them, 
and  the  chapel,  erected  from  the  de- 
signs of  (7-  A.  Montorsoli,  is  now  vested 
in  the  academy.  Amongst  other  objects, 
it  contains,  over  the  altar,  some  small 
subjects,  representing  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  events  from  the  lives  of  St.  Cosi- 
mo  and  St.  Damiano,  attributed  to 
A.  Allori;  St.  Luke,  in  the  act  of 
painting  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Vasari,  is  the  subject  of  the  large 
altarpiece  ;  Santi  di  Tito,  a  fresco  of 
Cosimo  I.  directing  the  building  of  the 
church;  the  subject  is  treated  allege - 
rically,  and  some  call  it  the  building  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon.  A  Madonna 
and  Saints,  in  fresco,  by  Pontormo.  The 
statues  in  the  niches  roimdthe  chapel,  of 
Moses,  David,  and  St.  Paul,  are  by  Mont- 
orsoli, who  was  the  architect.  Two  good 
but  damaged  frescoes,  hj  Andrea  del  Sar- 
tOy  are  on  a  wall  in  an  adjoining  garden. 

The  Piazza  della  Annunziata  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
city.  The  loggia  of  the  church  forms 
the  N.  side.  On  the  E.  are  the  build- 
ings of  the  Spedale  degl^  Innocenti,  or 
Foundling  Hospital ;  opposite  is  a 
building  in  a  similar  style;  in  the 
centre  are  the    equestrian  statue  of 


Ferdinand  L,  and  two  bronze  foun- 
tains; and  out  of  the  S.  side  opens  the 
Via  dei  Servi,  at  the  end  of  which  Ib 
seen  the  cathedral.  The  Spedale  degV 
fnnocenti  was  established  in  1421  by 
the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Leo*- 
nardo  Bruni  (see  Santa  Croce),  whose 
speech  in  the  great  council  produced 
the  adoption  of  the  scheme.  Bru" 
nelleichi  gave  the  design,  but,  being 
employed  by  the  Florentines  in  the 
war  against  Lucca  in  1429,  and  invited 
to  Milan  by  Filippo  Visconti  to  erect 
a  fortress,  the  building  was  intrusted 
to  Francesco  della  Luna,  his  pupil,  who 
made  several  ill-judged  alterations.  In 
the  spandrils  of  the  arches  are  in&nts 
swathed  in  Tuscan  fashion,  by  Luoa 
della  Robhia;  an  odd  but  appropriate 
ornament.  In  the  court,  over  the  door 
of  the  chapel,  is  an  Annunciation,  also 
by  Luca  della  Eobbia,  In  this  chapel 
behind  the  high  altar  is  the  most 
important  easel  picture  of  Dom.  Ghir' 
landaio  in  Florence:  it  is  painted  in 
tempera.  The  subject,  as  of  those  in 
the  Uffizi,  and  at  the  Accademia  delle 
Belle  Arti,  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  but  it  is  far  finer  than  either  pf 
them :  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  is 
represented  in  the  distance :  it  is  dated 
1488. 

The  statue  of  Ferdinand  I.  was  cast 
from  cannon  taken  by  the  knights  of 
St.  Stephen  from  the  Turks ;  won^ 
as  the  inscription  says,  in  the  style  of 
Tasso,  *'dal  fiero  Trace."  It  is  by 
Susinif  and  was  erected  in  1608.  The 
two  handsome  fountains  were  cast  imder 
the  direction  of  Tacca,  and  have  whim- 
sical figures  something  like  that  at 
Pisa. 

Ch.  of  ^^  Santi  ApostoU  (in  the 
small  Piazzetta  del  Limbo  behind 
the  Lung'arno,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river,  half-way  between  the  Ponte 
Vecohio  and  Ponte  di  Sta.  Trinita),  This 
small  ch.,  according  to  an  inscription 
in  the  facade,  referring  to  another  de« 
posited  beneath  the  altar,  was  founded- 
by  Charlemagne  after  his  return  frx>ni 
Rome,  and  dedicated  by  Archbishop 
Turpin,  in  the  presence  of  BolsAd 
and  Oliver  as  witnesses ;  ''testibus 
Bolando  et  Uliverio."  This  inscription 
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is  considered  apooryphal,  although  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  church  existed 
before  1000  a.d.  Though  subsequently 
altered,  the  original  design  may  be 
easily  traced.  The  church  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Roman  basilica,  with  a  semi- 
circular tribune  at  the  end.  Instead  of 
the  present  windows  of  the  nave,  there 
were  formerly  others,  long  and  narrow, 
according  to  the  style  of  the  earlier 
churches ;  and  the  recesses  for  the 
chapels  have  been  added.  Seyen  circu- 
lai*  arches,  supported  by  eight  columns, 
built  of  small  courses  of  serpentine, 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The 
capitals  are  of  the  Composite  order. 
As  a  monument  of  mediaeval  antiquity  it 
is  interesting.  The  sculptured  orna- 
ments of  the  entrance  are  by  B,  da 
Hovezzano,  There  are  several  paintings 
and  monuments  in  this  church  worthy 
of  notice: — Vaaari:  the  Conception;  a 
Virgin  in  the  manner  of  Qiotto;  a 
fresco  of  St.  Peter  curing  a  cripple, 
by  Fomarancio,  3rd  chapel  on  rt. 
X.  delta  JRobbia:  a  tabernacle  of  an 
altar  in  terracotta  in  the  chapel  on 
the  1.  of  the  high  altar.  Tomb  of 
Oddo  degli  Altoviti  (died  1507),  an 
elegant  production  of  Benedetto  da 
Bovezzano ;  that  of  Bindo  Altoviti,  of 
the  same  family,  by  Ammanati,  This 
church  is  generally  closed  at  an  early 
hour,  and  application  must  therefore 
be  made  to  the  sacristan. — The  Borgo 
degli  Apostoli  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  townships  which 
were  brought  into  the  circuit  of  Flo- 
rence by  the  second  circuit  of  the 
walls,  and,  when  a  distinct  locality,  was 
famed  for  its  springs  and  waters.  It 
contained  many  towers,  and  was  often 
the  scene  of  the  most  obstinate  conflicts 
between  Guelphs  and  Qhibellines. 

Ch.  of  La  Badia  (near  the  Bargello,  in 
the  Via  dei  Librai),  attached  to  the 
once  celebrated  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery.— The  greater  portion  of  the 
present  church,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  was  erected 
in  1625  by  Segahni;  the  roof  is  in  ela- 
borate wood-work,  with  deeply  sunk 
TMbDels,  which  gives  it  a  very  heavy 
look.  There  are  remains  of  the 
earUer  building  of  the  13th  centuiy, 


by  Amolfo,  of  which  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  end  may  be  seen  from 
the  outside  in  the  Via  della  Badia, 
with  its  4  lancet  windows.  Over 
the  door  between  the  vestibule  and 
the  church  is  an  altar  bas-relief  of 
the  Vii^gia  and  Child,  with  Saints 
Lawrence  and  Leonard,  by  Mino  da 
Fiesole.  Begiiming  on  the  rt  hand  on 
entering  is  the  tomb  of  Innocenso 
Pandolfini  (ob.  1496),  and  near  it  a 
good  bas-relief  in  three  compartments, 
the  Vii^  in  the  centre,  and  Saints  on 
either  side,  by  B,  da  Majano,  In  the 
rt.  hand  transept  is  the  beautiful  mo- 
nument of  Bernardo  Giugni  (died  1466), 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  Mino 
da  Fieaole,  Giugni  filled  the  high  office 
of  Gonfaloniere  di  Giustizia,  the  duties 
of  which,  in  an  age  of  faction,  he 
administered  with  the  greatest  imparti- 
ality. The  statue  upon  the  sarcopha- 
gus represents  him  extended  in  death. 
After  passing  the  choir,  and  in  the  op- 
posite transept — by  the  same  artist, 
although  not  put  up  until  20  years  after 
his  death — is  the  tomb  of  Hugh  Mar- 
quis of  Tuscany,  which  he  governed 
for  the  Emp.  Otho  II.  in  the  10th  oent.^ 
and  who  died  a.d.  1006.  He  was  the 
son  of  Willa  Marchioness  of  Spoleto, 
founder  of  the  Badia  in  978,  and  of  six 
other  Benedictine  monasteries,  and  to 
whom,  in  1487,  the  monks  erected  this 
memorial.  Above  the  music  gallery  is 
an  Assumption,  by  Vasari,  In  the  chapel 
of  the  Bianco  family,  on  the  1.  of  the 
entrance,  is  a  picture  by  Filippino 
Lippi  (1480),  representing  a  Vision  of 
St.  Bernard,  the  Virgin  surrounded 
by  angels,  appearing  to  the  Saint, 
considered  to  be  the  artist's  finest 
painting;  it  contains  the  portrait  of 
the  Donatorio,  or  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  painted:  on  the  side  wall  is  a 
good  Madonna  and  infant  Christ,  with 
Angels,  by  Luca  della  R(Mia, 

The  light  and  beautiful  campanile  of 
the  Badia  forms  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  views  of  Florence.  It 
was  also  erected  by  Amolfo,  but,  hav- 
ing sustained  injury  in  the  following 
cent.,  was  in  part  taken  do¥ni,  but  pro- 
bably restored  after  the  original  design. 
The  inner  eloister  of  the  Badia  S' 
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paintings  of  histories  of  St.  Benedict, 
one  by  Bronzino,  and  some  ancient 
tombs. 

Church  and  Convent  of  the  Carmine, 
on   the  S.   side  of  the  Amo. — This 
church,   formerly  one  of  the  richest 
in  Florence,  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  29th  January,  1771.    The 
flimsy  architecture    of   the    restored 
structure  requires  no  notice  :  but  the 
Branoacci  chapel  (in  the  rt.  transept), 
which  escaped  the  flfunes,  contains  the 
series  of  celebrated  frescoes  by  MasoHno 
da   Panicale^   Masaccio,    and   FUippino 
Zippi.   They  represent  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Peter,  but  with  incidents  drawn 
from  ecclesiastical  legends  as  well  as 
from  Scripture.     The  German  critics 
have,  after  their  manner,  been  exhibit- 
ing their  hypersagacity   in  authorita- 
tively assigning  various  portions  to  the 
respective  artists  in  opposition  to  the 
usually  received  account.    The  result 
of  course  is  doubt  as  to  almost  every 
part.    Avoiding  this  controversy,  we 
will  give  the  subjects  of  the  paint- 
ings in  order,  together  with  the  names 
which  have  been  assigned  by  the  best 
authorities.     On  entering  the  chapel, 
the  first  painting  on  the  rt.  hand  in 
the  upper  of  the  two  lines  in  which 
the  paintings  are  arranged  is  a  small 
work   representing   Adam    and    Eve, 
by  Masolino  ;  others  have  attributed  it 
to   F.   Lippi,      On  a  line  with  this, 
the  large  fresco,  the  Healing  of  the 
Cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  is 
by  Masolino,  according  to  Vasari.     To 
the  rt.,  in  a  distinct  composition,  is 
St.  Peter  raising  a  female,  Petronilla 
or  Tabitha,   who,   cured  by  him  of 
the  palsy,  is  sitting  upon  a  bed  un- 
der a  canopy.    Some  call  this  subject 
the  Raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus. 
Below  this  is  a  large  composition,  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  by  F.  Lippi. 
To  the  I.  is  the  saint,  head  downwards, 
fastened  to  the  cross,  apparently  quite 
dead,  rigid  and  cold,  surrounded  by 
executioners  and  spectators.     On  the 
rt.  is  Nero,  ordering  the  execution,  and 
surrounded   by  a   characteristic  and 
animated  group.    The  narrow  picture 
beneath  Adam  and  Eve  represents  St. 


Peter  delivered  by  the  angel  from 
prison,  while  the  guard  is  asleep  in  the 
foreground.  This  is  also  by  Lippi.  On 
the  back  wall  of  the  chapel,  or  behind 
the  altar,  are  4  oblong  frescoes  on  2 
lines,  the  uppermost  (on  the  rt.)  St. 
Peter  baptizing,  by  Masaccio;  and  (on 
the  1.)  the  Preaching  of  St.  Peter,  by 
Masolino ;  below  (on  the  1.)  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  healing  a  Cripple,  hj Masaccio; 
and  (on  the  rt.)  St.  Peter  giving  Alms, 
by  the  same  painter.  Upon  the  left  wall, 
on  the  pilaster,  the  narrow  compart- 
ment above  represents  the  Expulsion 
from  Paradise  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by 
Masaccio;  the  larger  painting  on  the 
same  line,  the  Tribute  Money,  by  Ma- 
saccio. Our  Lord,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  Apostles,  is  pointing  to  St.  Peter 
drawing  a  fish  out  of  the  stream.  To 
the  1.  St.  Andrew  is  calling  his  brother 
St.  Peter.  In  the  lower  compartments, 
St.  Peter  in  prison,  visited  by  St.  Paul, 
by  F.  Lippi  (in  the  figure  of  the  saint 
will  be  seen  the  source  whence  Raphael 
derived  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens),  and  the  Resuscitation  of  the 
King's  Son  by  St.  Peter  and.  St.  Paul, 
executed  by  Masaccio  and  F.  Lippi,  the 
naked  youth  and  some  figures  in  the 
centre  being  by  Lippi.  This  is  some- 
times called  the  Raising  of  Eutychus; 
but  it  represents  the  apocryphal  mi- 
racle, said  to  have  been  worked  by 
the  Apostles,  in  raising  the  son 
of  Theophilus  Prince  of  Antioch, 
when  Simon  Magus  had  failed.  The 
skulls  and  bones  in  the  foreground  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  Ihe 
magician's  incantations.  Most  of  the 
figures  in  this  fine  composition  are  evi- 
dently cotemporary  portraits  ;  the  old 
man  seated,  in  a  black  dress,  is  Cosimo 
de'  Medici.  To  the  1.  hand  of  the  pictiu-e, 
in  a  separate  composition,  three  monks 
are  seen  kneeling  before  St.  Peter. 
Masolino,  by  whom  these  frescoes  were 
begun,  dying  at  an  early  age,  the  work 
was  continued  by  Masaccio;  the  time 
is  well  fixed  by  its  concurrence  with 
the  return  of  Cosimo  de*  Medici. 
Masaccio  had  quitted  Florence,  and 
disdained  to  return,  until  the  restora- 
tion of  the  great  patron  of  art.  Michael 
Angelo,   and  also  Raphael   and    the 
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arfciats  of  their  age,  diligently  studied 
these  frescoes,  a  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  Annibcd  Caro's  epitaph  upon 
MasacciOf  in  which  his  peculiar  merits 
are  described : — 

**  Pinsi,  e  U  mU  pittura  al  ver  fa  pari ; 
L'  attegiai,  1'  awivai,  le  diedi  il  moto, 
Le  diedi  affetto.    Insegni  il  Buonarotti 
A  tutti  g\i  altri.  e  da  me  mIo  impari." 

Maaacdo  died  at  a  still  earlier  age  (42) 
than  Masolino,  and  in  the  same  year, 
1443  ;  and  the  paintings  in  the  chapel 
were  completed  by  Filippino  Lippi,  the 
son  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  who  appears 
to  have  worked  from  the  designs  of 
his  predecessors.* 

Behind  the  altar  in  this  chapel  is  an 
antique  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  said  to  be  bv  St.  Luke,  and 
brought  by  the  monks  from  Qreece. 
It  is  only  exposed  twice  a  year ;  but  the 
sacristan  will  show  it  on  application. 
In  the  opposite  transept  is  the  Corsini 
Chapel,  containing  the  remains  of  St.  An- 
dreaCorBini,and  very  large  alto-rilievos, 
representing  him  celebrating  his  first 
mass,  ascending  to  heaven,  and  descend- 
ing to  assist  the  Florentines  in  battle ; 
all  by  Foggini,  the  frescoes  above  by 
Luca  Giordano. 

Some  of  the  tombs  escaped  the  con- 
flagration :  that  of  Pietro  Soderini, 
Gimfaloniere  perpetuo  of  the  Florentine 
republic  (1502)  by  Benedetto  da  Bovez- 
zano,  in  the  choir,  is  singular.  The 
monument  consists  of  an  ugly  modem 
sarcophagus  beneath  an  arch.  Skulls 
and  leg-bones  compose  the  ornaments 
round  the  arch,  worked  and  combined 
with  foliage  and  arabesque  ornaments 
in  relief.  Pietro  Soderini,  created  in 
1502  Gonfaloniere  perpetuo  of  .the 
Florentine  republic,  was  wise,  gentle, 
prudent,  and  possessing  every  qualifi- 
cation for  the  chief  magistracy, 
except  firmness  of  character.  ''Un- 
der Soderini  the  Republic  recovered  a 
transient  independence.  But,  in  1512, 
he  was  deposed  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies :  the  Medici  were 
recalled ;  and  after  a  series  of  struggles 

*  MesBTS.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  in  their 
reoent  work  on  the  'History  of  Fainting  in 
ItAly/  assign  ahnost  all  the  paintinp  in  the 
Bnacaod  Chapel,  hitherto  attributed  to  Ma»9» 
UnOk  to  Masaodo. 


and  perfidies,  an  imperial  decree  gave 
to  the  vile  and  profligate  mulatto, 
Alessandro,  in  1531,  the  title  of  Qrand 
Buke  of  Florence,  he  having  already 
absolute  power." — Q,  Heviete,  In  the 
refectory  is  a  Last  Supper,  by  Vasari, 
Some  interesting  frescoes  have  been 
discovered  of  late,  in  the  sacristy  and 
cloisters  of  il  Carmine.  In  executing 
repairs  in  the  sacristy  it  was  found 
that  the  walls  of  its  chapel  were  co- 
vered with  paintings— concealed  under 
successive  coats  of  whitewash,  and 
that  it  had  been  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Ceeoilia.  In  the  4  compartments  of  its 
pointed  roof  are  figures  of  Saints.  The 
sides  are  covered  with  histories  from 
the  lives  of  SS.  Coecilia,  Yalerianus, 
Tiburtius,  and  Urbanus ;  the  lower  com- 
pai-tment  on  the  rt.  containing  the  De- 
position of  St.  Caecilia  by  St.  Urbanus, 
in  her  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Catacombs 
of  St.  Callixtus  at  Rome.  There  are 
several  compositions,  all  apparently 
by  the  same  hand,  probably  hjSpinelio 
Aretino, 

The  frescoes  recently  discovered  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  outer  cloister  of  the 
Convent  consist  of  a  fine  fragment  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  all  having  large 
glories  round  their  heads,  with  two 
donatarii,  one  a  man  in  armour,  the 
other  a  nun,  sevei*al  of  the  female 
heads  are  very  beautiful.  This  fresco, 
from  its  excellent  execution,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted  by  Giotto, 
or  his  school.  The  2  Heads  in  the 
National  Qallery  in  London,  formerly 
in  the  Rogers  collection, and  those  in  the 
Capella  Ammanati  of  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  which  are  known  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  wall  in  the  Carmine  ch. 
or  cloister,  probably  formed  portions  of 
similar  groups.  In  another  part  of  this 
cloister  are  some  figures  of  monks, 
with  traces  of  a  landscape,  fragments  of 
a  large  composition  in  the  style  of 
Masaccio.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  this  cloister  was  once 
covered  with  paintings,  the  two  por- 
tions here  alluded  to  being  the  only 
ones  that  now  remain. 

Church  ofSanta  Croce,  the  principal 
church  in  Florence,  of  the  Minor  Con« 
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ventuals  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
or  Black  Friars.  St.  Francis  sent  his 
earliest  colony  to  this  citj  in  1212, 
who,  after  some  migrations,  were  located 
in  this  magnificent  huilding,  of  which 
the  first  stone  was  laid  with  great 
pomp  in  1294.  Amoifo  was  the 
architect.  It  is  460  ft.  long  and  134 
ft.  wide  across  the  naye  and  two  aisles. 
Almost  from  its  foimdation  this  church 
became  the  £Etyourite  place  of  interment 
of  the  Florentines;  and  it  has  been 
appropriately  designated  as  the  **  West- 
minster Abbey"  and  the  "  Pantheon" 
of  Florence. 

The  facade  of  Sta.  Croce,  which  was 
completed  in  May,  1863,  was  com- 
menced some  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  Cav.  Matas,  from  a  design 
by  Cronaca  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  convent,  the  expense  being  de- 
frayed by  a  pubUc  subscription,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  names  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold  II.  and  Pius  IX.; 
but  the  principal  contributer  being  a 
countryman  of  own,  Mr.  Sloane,  who 
liberally  oa^ie  forward,  offering  to  make 
good  eyery  deficiency  in  the  funds,  and 
which  he  has  done  to  the  extent  of  up- 
wards of  13,0002.  sterling.  It  is  to  this 
generous  offering  that  is  due  to  have 
repaired  what  might  have  been  con- 
sidered a  want  oi  national  respect  to 
the  remains  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
have  found  a  resting-place  within  the 
hallowed  walls  of  Sta.  Croce.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  specimen  of  ornamental 
architecture,  composed  of  white  and  red 
marble  and  green  serpentine.  Over  the 
doors  are  3  bas-reliefs  relative  to  the 
histoiy  of  the  Cross  :  the  central  one,  a 
remarkable  work  by  Dupr^  of  Florence, 
represents  the  Ex^tation  of  the  Cross; 
that  on  the  1.  the  Discovery  of  the  Cross, 
by  Sarrocohi;  the  3rd,  the  Apparition 
of  the  Cross  to  Constantine,  by  ZoUi, 
The  arms  of  Florence,  of  the  G-uelfs 
and  Ghibellines,  are  in  coloured  marbles 
above. 

The  steeple,  erected  not  many  years 

ago   at  an  expense  of  10,000  scudi, 

a    monument    of   bad  taste,  and 

tirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  style 

the  church.    It  was  originally  begun 


according  to  a  design  of  Bacdo  SAq' 
nolo  at  the  K.W.  angle  of  the  facade, 
and  at  the  expense  of  Casfilio  Quara' 
teti^  but  remained  unfinished,  and  was 
removed  a  few  years  since. 

Interior,  In  the  W.  front  is  a  fine 
rose  window  with  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
QMberti,  The  floor,  of  brick,  is  covered 
with  numerous  sepulchral  slabs.  Many 
of  the  earlier  are  in  very  low  relief ;  these 
effigies  are  interesting  from  the  cos- 
tume. Others  are  inlaid  with  coloured 
marbles,  in  admirable  preservation,  and 
of  beautiful  designs.  The  slab  tomb  of 
John  Ketterich,  or  Kerrich  (spelt  Cat- 
rick  on  the  stone),  successively  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,  Lichfield,  and  Exeter, 
and  who,  sent  upon  an  embassy  from 
Henijr  V.  to  Pope  Martin  V.,  died 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Florenoe, 
1419,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave.  Few  of  the  other  names  in 
this  pavement  have  any  interest  be- 
yond the  walls  of  Florence.  The  ch. 
consists  of  a  very  wide  nave  and  lateral 
aisles,  separated  by  7  fine  pointed  arches, 
supported  on  octagonal  Italian  Gk>- 
thic  columns,  with  a  gallery  above, 
which  runs  round  the  edifice.  There 
are  two  transepts,  which  have  been 
lengthened  since  the  first  erection  of  the 
edifice.  The  chapels  are  in  the  aisles, 
resting  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  latter; 
there  are  6  in  either  aisle,  and  4  in  each 
transept,  besides  the  two  larger  ones 
opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  latter. 

On  entering  the  ch.  by  the  great  W. 
door,  the  first  monuments  on  the  rt.  are 
those  of  A.  Targioni  the  chemist,  of 
Sestini  the  numismatist,  of  Buonarotti 
the  antiquarian ;  and  above  the  latter 
a  memorial  to  the  Venetian  patriot 
Manin,  placed  here  in  1861  by  the 
Florentines  and  his  countrymen  inexUe. 
Beyond  the  first  altar,  in  this  aisle, 
over  which  there  is  a  painting  of  Christ 
and  the  two  Thieves  on  the  Cross, 
is  the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
roti.  The  statues  of  the  three  sister 
arts,  Painting  by  Battiata  Zorenzi^ 
Sculpture  by  OhU,  and  Architecture  by 
QtovamU  deW  Opera^  appear  affmoum* 
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era.  The  bust,  bv  Lorenzt^  was  oonsi- 
deredamostfaithmllikeDess.  Thefigure 
of  Architecture  is  the  finest:  that  of 
Painting  was  originally  intended  for 
Sculpture,  and  some  marks  of  its  origi- 
nal destination  remain.  It  has  been  said 
that  M.  Angelo  chose  the  site  of  the 
monument  himself  in  order  that,  when 
the  doors  of  the  church  were  open,  he 
might  see  from  his  tomb  the  cupola  of 
the  cathedral.  A  better  reason  is  that 
the  adjoining  chapel  belonged  to  the 
Buonaroti  Simoni  family,  who  con- 
tinued, until  its  extinction  a  few  years 
ago,  to  be  buried  beneath.  Over  the 
altar  of  the  Buonarotti  chapel  is  a 
painting,  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross, 
by  Vaaari.  Between  the  second  and 
third  chapels  is  the  colossal  monument 
to  Dante,  hj  Bicci;  a  poor  production, 
raised  by  subscription  in  1829.  The 
inscription,  "  A  majoribus  ter  frus- 
tra  decretum,"  refers  to  the  successive 
efforts  of  the  Florentines  to  recover  his 
remains  and  raise  a  monument  to  their 
great  countryman,  who  lies  buried  at 
Bavenna.  It  was  on  a  petition  to  Leo  X. 
to  that  effect  that  Michael  Angelo  in 
1519  offered  to  undertake  the  work,  add- 
ing the  following  prayer : — "  lo  Michel 
Angelo^  scultorCy  il  medessimo  a  Vostra 
Santita  supplicOy  offrendomi  al  JXvino 
Poetajare  la  sepoltura  sua  chondecentef 
e  in  loco  onorevole  in  quetta  citta." 
How  much  the  arts  have  to  regret  that 
this  petition  was  not  listened  to !  Be- 
yond  the  third  chapel,  with  a  painting 
of  Christ  going  to  Mount  Calvary,  is 
Alfieri's  monument,  by  Canova,  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  Countess  of  Al- 
bany ;  and  beyond  the  fourth,  with  a 
painting  of  Christ  shown  to  the  people, 
that  of  Machiavelli,  by  Innocenzo  jSp»- 
nazziy  raised  in  1787,  from  a  subscrip- 
tion set  on  foot  byEarlCowper :  beyond 
the  fifth,  which  has  a  painting  of  Christ 
ia  the  Garden,  that  of  Lanzi,  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  Italian  art,  by  Oitts 
Belli.  Further  on  is  a  fresco  repre- 
senting St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
I^cis,  by  Andrea  del  Castagno, 
and  a  marble  group  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, by  DonaieUo,  Beyond  the  side 
door  leadins:  to  the  cloisters  is  the  ele- 


gant monument  of  Leonardo  Bruni, 
sumamed  Aretino,  from  his  birthplace, 
Arezzo. — **  In  the  constellation  of 
scholars  who  enjoyed  the  sunshine  of 
&vour  in  the  palace  of  Cosimo  de'  Me- 
dici, Leonardo  Aretino  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1444,  and  is  one 
of  the  six  illustrious  dead  who  repose 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  Madame 
de  Sta3l  unfortunately  confounded  this 
respectable  scholar,  m  her  Corinne^ 
with  Fietro  Aretino :  I  weU  remember 
that  Ugo  Foscolo  could  never  contain 
his  wrath  against  her  for  this  mistake.*' 
— Sallam.  The  monument  is  by  Ser^ 
nardo  Roaselini,  Above  is  a  good  bas- 
relief  of  the  Vii^n  and  Child  by  F(W- 
roccMo.  Beyond  this  is  the  tomb  of  the 
botanist  Michele  (ob.  1737)  ;  and  far- 
ther on  that  of  the  natural  philosopher 
Nobili,  erected  by  Leopold  II.,  who  had 
protected  him  in  his  exile.  Over  the 
altar,  between  these  two  monuments,  is 
a  painting  representing  the  entrance  of 
Christ  to  Jerusalem.  Crossing  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  church,  in  the 
N.  aisle,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  great  en- 
trance, is  a  large  picture  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Bronzino,  Near  the 
side  door  is  a  monument  to  Giovanni 
Targioni,  one  of  the  most  eminent  natu- 
ralists of  the  last  century,  and  that  of 
Fihcaja,  which  stood  in  the  ch.  of  San 
Pietro  Maggiore.  Between  the  first  and 
second  chapels  is  the  monument  to  Gali- 
leo, by  Foggini^  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  h^irs  of  his  favourite  pupil  Vin- 
cenzo  Viviani,  in  1737,  nearly  a  centy. 
after  the  death  of  its  illustrious  occupant. 
Galileo  was  first  buried  in  a  comer  of 
the  chapel  of  SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano, 
within  the  convent,  although  he  had 
expressed  a  desire  on  liis  death-bed  that 
he  should  be  buried  alongside  his  pupil 
Viviani ;  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  family  of  the  latter  to  carry  his 
dying  request  into  execution,  so  vindic- 
tively inveterate  was  the  feeling  against 
his  memory  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  the  court  of  Eome,  that  permis- 
sion to  remove  his  bones  into  the  ch. 
was  only  obtained  on  the  accession  of 
a  Flareutine  pope,  Clement  XII.  (C^ 
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sini),  in  1737.  Notwithstanding  this 
persecution,  and  with  the  Inquisition 
sitting  in  the  very  convent  of  Sta.  Croce, 
one  of  the  confraternity  of  St.  Francis, 
whose  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down 
to  posterity,  Fra,  Gabriele  Pierozzi, 
placed  a  bust  of  the  philosopher,  with 
an  honorary  inscription,  over  his  first 
resting-place.  Beyond  the  second 
chapel  is  the  monument  of  Signorini, 
by  liicci ;  and  further  on  that  of  Lami, 
the  Florentine  historian.  Over  the 
fourth  altar  is  Vasar^s  picture  of  the 
Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  and  beyond 
it  the  monument  of  Angelo  Tavanti. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  altars  is 
that  erected  by  Leopold  II.  to  his 
patriotic  minister,  Count  Fossombroni, 
a  poor  work  of  art ;  the  bust  is  by  Bar- 
toliniy  quite  unworthy  of  the  artist,  and 
of  the  eminent  man  whose  features  it 
is  intended  to  represent.  Beyond  the 
door  leading  out  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the 
tomb  of  C.  Marsuppini,  by  Desiderio 
da  SetUgnanOy  a  fine  example  of  what 
it  is  the  fashion  to  designate  as  Cinque- 
cento  ItaUan  art.  The  tombs  of  this 
class  are  of  a  very  uniform  type  —  a 
highly  ornamented  urn  on  which  lies 


a  recumbent  ^gaxQ ;  and,  above,  a  me- 
dallion usually  representing  in  relief 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  Marsuppini  (b. 
1399,  d.  1453),  chancellor  or  secre- 
tary of  the  republic  of  Florence,  and 
one  of  the  prot%es  of  Cosimo  de*  Me- 
dici, enjoyed,  while  living,  a  high  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  and  abihty.  The 
picture  of  the  Descent,of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  by  Vasari.  Beyond  the  6th  altar,  and 
near  the  "N.  transept,  are  the  monuments 
of  the  physician  Cocchi,  and  of  Raphael 
Morghen,  the  celebrated  engraver,  the 
latter  in  the  Cinquecento  style :  it  was 
erected  in  1854  by  his  friends  and 
pupils. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  church  is  not 
in  its  original  state,  having  been  altered 
by  Vasari.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
chapels,  which  contain  some  remark- 
able frescoes  by  early  masters,  though 
many  have  been  effaced.  In  order 
to  explain  their  contents  more  clearly, 
we  have  inserted  a  ground-plan  sketch ; 
referring  to  which,  we  will  point  out  the 
principal  objects  of  interest. 

Beginning  in  the  N.  transept,  A  is 
the  CapeUa  Salviati  (now  Aldohran- 
dini  JBorffhese),  which  contains  in  the 
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recesa  a  the  monument  of  the  Conntess 
Zamoyska,  of  the  great  Polish  house 
of  Czartorjska ;  it  is  one  of  Bartolini^t 
best  works  j — and  one  lately  erected  to 
the  eminent  natural  philosopher  Mel- 
loni.  B  is  the  Capella  di  SS.  LudoTico 
e  Bartolommeo;  at  1,  under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  is  the  monument  of  a  member 
of  the  Bardi  family,  to  whom  this,  and 
sereral  other  chapeb  in  Santa  Croce, 
belonged.  It  corresponds  in  style  of 
architecture  with  that  in  the  San  Sil- 
Testro  Chapel,  at  J)  4,  but  its  sculp- 
tures are  ruder.  At  3  is  Donatello'a 
Crucifix,  but  covered  over.  It  was  one  of 
his  early  works  :  and,  being  proud  of 
it,  he  showed  it  with  exultation  to 
Brunelleschi,  who  told  him,  '*che  gU 
pareya  che  egli  avesse  messo  in  croce 
im  contadino."  —  The  sequel  will  be 
hereafter  told  at  S.  Maria  Novella. 
Oyer  a  side  door  opening  out  of 
this  chapel  is  a  good  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Oioito,  C,  the  Capella 
Nicolini,  is  rich  with  fine  inlaid  and 
coloured  marbles.  Around  the  walls 
are  grand  statues  of  Moses  (some- 
thing like  that  by  Michael  Angelo  on 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Julius  II.)  and 
Aaron  —  Humility  —  Modesty  taming 
a  Unicom — Prudence,  by  ISrancaviUa. 
The  Sibyls,  in  fresco,  by  II  Volterrano^ 
about  1560,  are  fine.  The  Coronation 
of  the  Yirgin,  by  Bronzino^  is  a  good 
picture,  and  interesting  as  having  been 
left  unfinished  by  the  death  of  the 
artist.  The  Assumption  of  the  Yirgin 
by  the  same  master  is  also  good,  though 
too  dark  and  heavy  in  cmour.  D,  Ca- 
fella  di  S.  Silvestro ;  at  4  is  the  tomb 
of  Bettino  (Ubertino)  de'  Bardi,  with 
a  fresco  by  Qiottino  mentioned  in  Ya- 
sari.  The  upper  part  is  now  destroyed, 
having  been  repainted.  Nothing  re- 
mains but  the  kneeling  figure  of  Uber- 
tino, and  this  is  solemn  and  expressive, 
and  evidently  a  portrait.  At  5  is  Christ 
laid  in  the  Sepulchre,  "  given  by  some 
to  QioUtno.  It  has  been  repainted,  but 
it  is  more  in  the  style  of  Taddeo  Gaddi. 
It  particularly  resembles  the  picture  of 
tbe  same  subject  attributed  to  him  in 
the  Aocademia,  both  in  conception  and 
details,  especially  in  the  tomb,  which 


in  both  is  inlaid  with  painted  marble 
panels  of  various  colours.  In  the 
centre  of  the  painted  sepulchral  urn 
in  which  the  body  of  the  Savioiur  is 
about  being  laid,  is  a  medallion  of 
a  female  figure  in  adoration,  in  the 
peculiar  head-dress,  bound  under  the 
chin,  of  which  Taddeo  G-addi  is  so 
fond."  At  6,  on  each  side  of  the  altar, 
are  S.  Bomulus  and  S.  Cenobius,  much 
injured.  At  7  are  three  frescoes,  by 
OiotiinOf  from  the  life  of  S.  Silvester, 
but  half  effaced,  and  difficult  to  make 
out.  They  are  agreeably  grouped,  and 
remind  one  of  Giotto,  in  a  way  dis- 
advantageous to  Giottino,  whose  heads 
are  at  once  more  finished  and  have  less 
life.  He  has,  however,  much  power, 
and  the  expression  of  death  in  one  or 
two  of  the  bodies  is  true  and  fine.  The 
central  painting  in  the  lower  range,  in 
which  the  saint  is  blessing  two  men 
kneeling,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  these 
frescoes. — E,  Capella  dei  Pvlci;  over 
the  altar  is  a  good  group  of  painted 
figures  and  terracotta  statues  by  Luca 
della  Bobbia.  The  frescoes  on  the 
walls  are  by  Bernardo  Daddi^  and 
represent  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence on  one  side,  and  of  St.  Stephen 
on  the  other.  The  two  chapels  D 
and  E  contain  fine  painted  glass.  The 
chapel  F,  belonging  to  the  Bicasoli 
family,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Anthonv 
of  Padua,  has  been  recently  restored, 
and  decorated  with  paintings  by  Saba- 
telli.  In  the  next,  marked  G,  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  Tolos- 
chi  chapel,  now  Spinelli,  H,  was  for- 
merly covered  with  frescoes  by  Giotto, 
but  they  have  been  irretrievably  de- 
stroyed, and  covered  with  modem 
paintings  by  Martellini.  Behind  the 
Wh  altar  is  the  Choir  occupying  the 
lofty  tribune,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  frescoes  in  10  compartments  by 
Agnolo  Qaddi^  representing  the  le- 
gends connected  with  the  discovery 
of  the  True  Cross,  and  on  the  vault 
the  four  Evangelists;  the  windows 
are  filled  with  richly-coloured  glass, 
but  the  beautiful  stalls  by  Manno 
di  Cori,  which  once  existed  here,  have 
long  since  been  destroyed.    K,  CofelU 
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dei  Bardi  delta  Liberia.  The  wbold 
of  this  chapel  u  oorered  with  frescoes 
hj  Oictto.  Thej  had  nmaiiied,  like 
those  in  the  adjoining  one^  under  a 
thick  coating  of  whitewash  for  many 
jean,  and  were  only  laid  bare  in 
Oct.  1853  bj  the  zeal,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  one  of  the  friars  of  the 
oonyent;  thej  have,  of  coarse,  been 
partially  restored,  but  with  much  skill 
and  judgment.  These  frescoes  were 
painted  between  1296  and  1304.  They 
represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis.  Looking  towards  the  altar, 
and  on  the  L  in  the  upper  compart- 
ments, we  see  St.  Francis  abandoning 
the  world  to  follow  a  holy  life ;  lower 
down  8t.Antony  preaching  to  St.  Francis 
and  his  brethren  at  Aries ;  and  in  the 
lowermost  St.  Francis,  dead,  is  sur- 
rounded by  his  brethren  weeping  over 
him.  In  the  L-hand  comer  of  thLi 
fresco  Giotto  has  introduced  portraits 
of  Amolfo  and  his  &ther,  the  latter  in 
a  black  cap.  On  the  opposite  wall,  in 
the  upper  compartment,  we  see  St. 
Francis  presenting  the  rules  of  his  order 
to  Pope  Honorius  III. ;  lower  down 
St.  Francis  before  the  Sultan,  offer- 
ing to  walk  through  the  fire  if  the 
Sidtan  and  his  followers  would  em- 
brace Christianity ;  and  below,  the  Con^ 
fession  of  the  Saint,  surrounded  by 
friars,  and  his  dream.  On  each  side 
of  the  window  are  paintings  of  St. 
Louis  of  Toulouse,  St.  Louis  King  of 
France,  S.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and 
Ste.  Claire,  all  much  restored  and 
repainted ;  and  in  the  circular  spaces 
in  the  vault  figures  of  St.  Francis, 
Poverty,  Charity,  and  Obedience.  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  a  very  interesting 
picture,  always  kept  covered,  Cima* 
otters  portrait  of  St.  Francis,  of  which 
Yasan  says,  "Lo  ritrasse  (il  che  fu 
cosa  nuova  in  que'  tempi)  di  naturale 
come  seppe  il  meglio."  The  saint  is 
standing,  the  fjEtce  drawn  full  front, 
and  very  much  in  the  Greek  manner ; 
it  Ib  much  harder  and  more  rude  in 
drawing  than  Cimabue's  Madonnas  of 
the  Academy  and  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
•^nd  more  rigid,  yet  with  greater  power 
ad  expression.    The  face  is  emaciated 


and  severe,  the  comers  of  the  mouth 
drawn  down,  the  stigmata  round  and 
dark.  Notwithstanding  Yasari^s  asser- 
tion, it  is  more  probable  that  this 
painting  is  by  Magheritone,  by  whom 
there  are  similar  ones  in  the  cliurches 
of  San  Francesco  at  Pistoia  and 
Pisa,  and  in  the  Museo  Cristiano 
at  the  Vatican;  in  every  case  it 
is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of 
early  art.  Bound  the  picture  is 
an  interesting  series  of  20  small 
paintings,  treated  in  a  quaint,  forcible, 
and  delightful  way,  and  rich  in  move- 
ment and  composition.  On  the  pier 
between  this  and  the  next  chapel  is  one 
of  the  inscriptions  in  bronze  to  the 
memory  of  citizens  of  Florence  who  were 
killed  during  the  war  of  1849.  Tbas, 
and  a  similar  one  in  a  corresponding 
part  of  the  ch.,  were  removeo^  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Austrian  military 
authorities,  to  the  chapel  in  the  For- 
tezza  da  Basso,  from  whence  they  were 
replaced  here  with  great  ceremony  and 
rejoicing  in  June  1859.  L,  CapeUa 
liruzzi,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist; the  picture  over  the  altar,  re- 
presenting tne  Virgin,  S.  Boch,  and 
S.  Sebastian,  is  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
This  chapel  is  also  covered  with  fres- 
coes by  Oiotto  relating  to  the  patron 
Saint,  the  two  St.  Johns,  which  were 
also,  until  lately  (1862),  covered  with 
whitewash,  and  which  have  been  unco- 
vered at  the  expense  of  Cav.  Peruzzi, 
present  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  owner  of  the 
chapeL  On  one  side  are  subjects  relative 
to  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  on 
the  other  to  the  Baptist.  Looking  to- 
wards the  altar,  on  the  wall  to  the  rt., 
in  3  compartments,  are  represented — 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  composing  his 
Gospel  in  the  Island  of  Patmos;  in 
the  second,  St.  John  resuscitating 
Drusiana,  a  beautiful  and  well-pre- 
served composition,  most  of  the  figures 
in  the  different  groups  being  evidently 
portraits;  in  the  third  range  is  the 
Evangelist  ascending  from  the  grave  to 
heaven,  where  he  is  received  by  our 
Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  Upon  the 
opposite  wall,  the  subjects,  all  relative 
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to  John  the  Baptist,  aro  also  arranged 
in  3   oompartments.    Above   in   the 
lunette,  Zacharias  receiving  from  the 
angel  the  announcement  that  he  will 
be  blessed  with   a  son;    below,  the 
Birth  of  the   Baptist,  Elizabeth    on 
one  side,  and  the  infjemt  presented  to 
Zacharias  on  the  other  ;    and  lower 
still  the  Banquet  at  Herod's  house, 
where  Herod,  seated  at  a  table  with 
two  other  guests,  receives  the  head  of 
St.  John  from  a  soldier :  the  daughter 
of  Herodias  playing  on  a  violin  is  not 
unlike  Perugino's  treatment  of  similar 
subjects.   On  one  side  nearest  the  altar 
Salome  is  presenting  the  Baptut's  head 
to  Herodias  on  a  platter.    These  fine 
paintings  were  found  Uttle  injured; 
the  colours  are  still  brilliant ;  the  best 
is  the  resuscitation  of  Drusiana ;  they 
have  required  little  restoration,  except 
the  replacing  the  relief  glories  round 
the  h€»da  of  the  prindpid  personages. 
H, — Capella  Bicardi,  formerly  Gtiugni, 
purchased,    some  years  ago,    by  the 
Buonaparte  family ;  it  was  also  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Qiotto,  now  irretriev- 
ably lost.    The  modem  picture  over  the 
altar,repre8enting  theAssumption  of  the 
Virgin,  is  by  Bezzuoli ;   in  this  chapel 
are  the  monuments  of  Julie  Glarf,  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  King  of 
Spain,  by  Fampaloni ;  and  of  Charlotte 
Buonaparte,  their  daughter,  the  wife 
of  the  only    brother  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,  by  Bartolini. 
The  next,  K,   Capella  Soderini^  was 
painted   by    Taddeo  Oaddi:  the  more 
modem  pictures  of  San  Lorenzo  and 
S.   Francis    are    l:|y  Paasignano    and 
M,    Sosselli;    the   Lunettes    of   the 
roof  by    CHovanni    da  8.    Oiovanni. 
In  the  Capella  Velluti^  marked  O  on 
our  plan,  are  strange  legendary  repre- 
sentations by  the  Giotto  school.    At 
12,  St.  Michael  and  a  Dragon,  much 
in  the  manner  of  Spinello  Aretino; 
and  at  11  is  some  legend  of  an  ox  in  a 
cavern  at  the  top  of  a  mountain,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion 
about  their  merits,  as  the  chapel  is  very 
deficient  in  light.    In  P,  the  corridor 
leading  to  the  sacristy,  is  a  monument 
to  the  sculptor  BartoUni,  and  No.  17  is 


the  Crucifix,  said  to  be  that  sent  bv 
Margheritone  to  Farinata  degli  Uberti, 
after  his  defence  of  Florence.  The 
chapel  Q,  called  Capella  dei  Medici^ 
and  also  del  Noviziato,  dedicated  to 
SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano,  was  erected 
for  Cosimo  Pater  Patriae  bv  Michelozzi, 
and  subsequently  restored  by  Yasari. 
It  contains  several  good  paintings  of 
the  Giotto  school.  The  pictures  are 
numbered.  No.  31,  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Samts,  in  5  com- 
partments, bearing  the  date  1372,  by 
Neri  di  Bicci.  33,  the  four  great  doctors 
of  the  Latin  Church,  with  the  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists  above,  probably  by 
Orcagna.  23,  a  fine  picture,  probably 
by  Qiotto^  representing  the  Madonna 
and  eight  {iill-length  Saints,  painted 
upon  a  gold  ground.  22,  St.  Ber- 
nardino of  Siena.  21,  San  Oiovcmni 
Oualberte,  with  his  miracles  on  either 
side.  And  near  the  altar,  27,  St. 
Augustin.  A  beautiful  Communiea^ 
torio  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  formerly 
in  the  church  of  le  Murate,  and  a 
handsome  altar-front  in  coloured  mar- 
bles in  the  cinquecento  style,  over 
which  is  a  bas-reUef  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Benedetto  da 
Rovezzano.  Over  the  altar  is  a  good 
work  of  Luca  delta  R<M>ia ;  it  was  to 
the  rt.  of  this  altar  that  the  remains 
of  GhiUleo  lay  neglected  for  nearly  a 
cent.  (p.  115.)  A  modem  monument 
to  a  French  lady,  Mile.  Favreau, 
has  been  lately  placed  here.  The  bas- 
relief  of  the  Ascent  to  Heaven  of  the 
deceased,  with  a  view  of  Florence  be- 
low, has  been  much  admired.  The 
Sacbibty,  S,  is  rich  in  paintings,  and 
little  altered  from  what  it  was  in  olden 
times,  except  that  the  paintings  by  Qi' 
otto,  which  ornamented  the  doors  of 
the  presses,  have  been  removed  to  the 
6lalleria  delle  Belle  Arti.  The  S.  wall 
is  covered  with  frescoes  attributed  to 
Nicola  di  Piero  Qerini,  and  other 
pupils  of  Giotto,  representing  our 
Saviour  bearing  the  Cross,  his  Cru- 
cifixion, Besurrection,  and  Ascensioh. 
The  Binuccini  chapel,  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  sacristy  by  a  hand- 
some iron  railing,  is  entirely  covere'^ 
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with  frescoes  now  genenllj  attributed 
to  Oiovanui  da  Milano,  a  pupil  of 
Taddeo  QaddJSa^  representing  subjects 
from  the  life  of  the  Yu^  and  Mary 
Magdalen — the  Nativity,  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  the  Marriage  of 
the  Virgin,  Salutation,  &c.,  nearly 
repetitions  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Baroncelli  chapeL  In  the  painting  of 
one  of  the  lower  compartments,  re{Hre- 
senting  the  dream  of  a  merchant  at 
Marseilles,  the  artist  has  introduced 
several  portraits,  amongst  others  that 
of  F.  Kinucdni,  his  hands  hidden 
under  his  wide  sleeves.  On  the  curve 
of  the  arch  are  half-figures  of  the  12 
Apostles,  and  on  its  piers  4  saints  of 
the  [Franciscan  order.  The  Anoona 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by 
Saints,  over  the  altar,  is  also  probably 
by  GHovanni  da  MUano.  There  are  2 
very  good  painted  crucifixes,  carried  in 
proce88ions,several  pictures  on  the  walls, 
and  some  good  presses  in  Tarsia  work 
in  the  Sacristy.  Be-entering  the  ch.  on 
the  1.,  is  B,  the  Capella  dei  BaroncellL 
At  13  are  some  of  the  best  frescoes  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi,  in  Florence.  In  the 
lunette,  the  Expulsion  of  Joachim 
from  the  Temple;  and  beneath,  the 
Meeting  of  Joachim  and  Anna,  the 
Birth  of  the  Virgin,  her  Betrothal  and 
Marriage.  On  each  side  and  above  the 
window  of  the  chapel,  the  Saluta- 
tion and  Annunciation,  with  the  Angel 
appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi.  At  14  is  a  dead 
Christ  in  marble,  by  S.  Bandinelli, 
which  partly  conceals  a  fine  tempera 
'picture  at  15,  in  5  compartments,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  cen- 
tral one,  with  numerous  Saints  in  the 
others,  by  Oiotto,  inscribed  with  his 
name,  and  with  a  predella  below.  At 
16  is  a  fine  fresco,  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  Thomas  before  the 
empty  Sepulchre  below,  by  Sehastiano 
Mainardi,  or  da  San  Qimignano,  from 
a  cartoon  of  his  master,  OMrlandajo, 
At  17  is  a  monument  to  one  of  the  Mar- 
telli  family ;  the  sculptures  on  it  are  by 
NiccolodaJPisa,  The  chapel  of  the  Holy 
^acrament,  T,  contains  the  monument 
the  widow  of  the  last  Pretender  of 


the  House  of  Stuart,  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  who  died  at  Florence  in  1824, 
by  SantarelU.  In  this  chapel  Vasari 
has  painted  the  Last  Supper  over  the 
altar.  Two  statues  by  Luea  delta 
Sobbia,  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Ber- 
nardino, are  good  specimens  of  this 
style  of  sculpture.  The  paintings 
over  the  altar  in  the  rt.  aisle  are — 
1.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
SalviaH  ;  2.  The  Crucifixion,  by  Santi 
di  Titos  3.  Christ  fedling  under  th^ 
Cross,  by  Vasari;  4.  Christ  shown 
to  the  people;  5.  Our  Saviour  tied 
to  the  column  and  scourged ;  6.  Christ 
with  Disciples  in  the  Gtarden,  by 
T,  Spinazzi;  and,  7.  The  Entrance 
of  the  Saviour  to  Jerusalem,  by  Cigoli 
and  Biliverti, 

One  work  of  art  of  great  excellence 
remains  to  be  noticed,  the  pulpit,  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano.  It  is  of  red 
and  white  marble,  and  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style.  The  bas-relie&  are, — Pope 
Honoriusin.  confirming  theBulesof  the 
Order ;  St.  Francis  walking  uninjured 
through  the  fire  before  the  Sultan ;  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata;  the 
Death  of  the  Saint ;  the  Martyrdom  of 
Five  Brethren  of  the  Order  in  Mauri- 
tania. Underneath  are  five  figures. 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Fortitude,  and 
Justice.  In  the  central  nave,  at  V  and 
W,  have  been  recently  placed  two  colos- 
sal groups;  one  by  Bartolini,  to  the 
memory  of  Leon  Batista  Alberti,  with  a 
pedantic  inscription  by  Kicolini;  a  poor 
work,  left  unfinished  at  the  sculptor's 
death ;  the  other,  on  the  opposite  side, 
by  Santerelli,  is  a  statue  of  the  last  de- 
scendant of  Albert!^  at  whose  expense 
both  these  memorials  had  been  exe- 
cuted. Over  the  principalentrance,  look-  " 
ing  into  the  nave,  is  a  bronze  statue 
of  St.  Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  by 
Donatella;  it  formerly  stood  in  a  niche 
on  the  old  fa9ade  of  the  ch. 

Above,  in  a  circle,  are  theletters  I.  H.  s., 
originally  placed  on  the  front  of  this 
ch.  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  after  the 
plague  in  1437.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  these  initials  to  denote  the  name 
and  mission  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Ho- 
minum  Salvator.  Having  remonstrated 
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with  a  maker  of  playing  cards  upon 
the  sinfidnesB  of  his  calUng,  the  man 
pleaded  poTerty,  and  the  needs  of 
his  family.  '*  Oh,*'  replied  the  saint, 
"  I  will  nelp  you ;"  and  writing  the 
letters  i.  h.  8.,  he  adyised  the  card- 
maker  to  gild  and  paint  these  upon 
cards,  and  sell  them;  and  they  took 
greatly.  St.  Bemardiiao  then  travelled 
the  country,  putting  up  I.  H.  8.  wher- 
ever he  went. 

The  cirpt,  which  occupies  all  the 
space  under  the  choir  and  transepts, 
containing  numerous  graves  and  sepul- 
chral memorials,  has  recently  been 
cleared  out ;  in  it  was  buried  Joseph 
Buonaparte  until  his  remains  were  re- 
cently transferred  to  Paris.  The  Buona- 
parte family  of  San  Miniato  is  said  to 
nave  possessed  a  resting-place  in  Sta. 
Croce  in  former  times. 

Many  of  the  glazed  terracottas  by 
Zuca  delta  Jtobbia  are  on  the  walls  of 
the  corridors  of  the  conventual  build- 
ings.    The  smaller  refectory  contains 
a  painting  by  Giovanni  di  San  Chio' 
vannif  the  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes  :  the  artist  has  introduced  his 
own  portrait,  clad  in  a  red  garment. 
This  chamber  accommodates   all   the 
£iars  who  now  live  in  the  convent ;  and 
they  have  let  out  the  Ch-eat  JRefectory 
as  a  carpet  manufactory,  the  entrance  to 
which  IS  from  the  comer  of  the  Piazza 
di  Santa  Croce.     Yet  here  the  whole 
western  wall  is  covered  by  well-pre- 
served frescoes  by  Giotto  and  his  school. 
They  are  divided  into  6  compartments ; 
at  the  bottom  is  the  Last  Supper, — 
'*a  grand  and  solemn  work;"  above, 
in  the  centre,  are  the  Boot  of  Jesse, 
and  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  groups 
of  Saints  and  the  two  Marys,  and  on 
each  side  subjects  relative  to  St.  Fran- 
cis and  St.  Louis.    The  cloisters  are 
interesting,  having  been  turned  by  the 
friars  into  aburying-groimd,  from  which, 
in  the  face  of  a  law  forbidding  intra- 
mural interment,  they  derived  consider- 
able profit,  a  great  drawback  to  the  sani- 
tary state  of  this  quarter  of  the  town. 
Almost  every  stone  bears  a  memorial, 
ftn  armorial  bearing,  or  an  inscription. 
Tlie  paintings  of  the  life  of  St.  Francis 
are  not  without  interest.    In  the  outer 


cloister  is  the  chapel  of  the  Pazzi  family, 
built  by  Brunelleschiy  1420,  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  showing  remark- 
able correctness  in  its  classical  details, 
as  well  as  originality^  in  their  combina- 
tion. This  chapel  contains,  beneath  its 
imdecorated  dome,  the  4>  Evangelists, 
and  on  the  walls  the  12  Apostles,  &c., 
in  terracotta,  by  Luca  delta  Rohhia, 
The  angels  in  marble,  over  the  entrance, 
supporting  the  Fazzi  arms,  are  by 
Donaiello.  The  monument  of  Gastone 
della  Torre,  patriarch  of  Aquileja, 
on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  en., 
is  attributed  to  Agostino  da  Siena. 
The  N.  side  of  Santa  Croce  was 
once  surrounded  by  an  arcade,  now 
walled  up  and  converted  into  shops ; 
the  only  part  preserved  open  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  church  near  the  N.  tran- 
sept, in  which  are  two  tombs  of  the 
14th  century;  one  of  Francesco  de* 
Fazzi,  attributed  to  Nino  the  son  of 
Andrea  IHsano ;  the  other,  of  ruder 
workmanship,  is  that  of  Alamanni  dei 
Caraccioli,  ob.  1337.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  conventual  buildings 
have  been  recently  applied  to  govern- 
ment offices  of  the  Administration  of 
the  PubUc  Debt. 

The  Piazza  of  Sta,  Croce  is  regular 
and  spacious.  On  the  rt.-hand  side, 
when  looking  to  the  church,  is  the 
Palazzo  of  Niccolo  dell  *  Antelta,  the 
lieutenant  or  deputy  of  Cosimo  II.  in 
the  academy  of  design.  It  is  covered 
with  frescoes,  remarkable,  besides  their 
elegance,  for  having  been  executed  in 
27  davs,  in  1620.  The  subjects  are 
mythological  and  allegorical;  faded, 
but  of  merit,  being  by  the  best  artists 
who  flourished  at  that  period. 

The  colossal  statue  of  Dante  in  the 
centre  of  the  Piazza,  by  Fazzi,  was 
erected  in  May,  1865,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  sexcentenary  anniversary 
of  the  poet's  birth :  although  rather 
affected  in  style  and  too  colossal  for 
its  situation,  it  is  a  good  specimen  of 
modem  sculpture.  The  poet  holds  a 
copy  of  the  *  Divina  Commedia ;'  at  his 
foot  stands  an  eagle,  the  emblem  of  his 
political  party,  the  Ghibellines  ;  round 
the  pedestal  are  the  armorial  shields  of 
the  several  cities  of  Italy ;  and  at  the 
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angles  the  Lions  of  Florence  bearing 
shields  on  which  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  his  works — '  La  Monarchia/ 
*La  Vita  Nuova,'  *I1  Convito,*  and 
*  Del  Volgare  Eloquio.* 

The  democracy  of  Florence  established 
its  power  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce, 
in  the  year  1250.  The  government  of 
the  state  liad  been  Tested  by  Frederick 
II.  in  the  Ghibelline  nobles,  to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  all  others.  This  oligarchy 
imposed  heavy  taxes;  and  the  Uberti 
in  particular  had  given  great  offence 
by  their  pride.  A  sudden  tumult 
arose;  and  the  goodmen,  as  they  are 
styled  by  Yillani,  assembled  here,  with 
the  determination  of  taking  the  power 
into  their  own  hands,  which  they  ac- 
complished without  the  slightest  resist- 
ance. Having  made  themselves  people, 
according  to  the  expressive  term  of  the 
Chronicles,  and  so  well  and  forcibly  ren- 
dered by  Hallam  as  "a  resolution  of  all 
derivative  powers  into  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  popular  will,"  they 
elected  Uberto  di  Lucca  as  Capita/no  del 
JPopolo,  and  twelve  militair  chiefs,  or 
Anziami  del  Popolo,  the  leaders  in  arms 
of  the  citizens.  Up  to  this  period  the 
Florentines  were  subject  to  the  Em- 
peror :  from  this  revolution  dated  the 
nee  institutions  and  liberties,  consoli- 
dated by  that  of  1280,  followed  by  the 
institution  and  election  of  the  Priori. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Felice  (a  little  beyond 
the  Piazza  de*  Pitti,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Via  Romana  and  the  Via  Mazzetta). 
It  contains  an  altarpiece,  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.,  by  Salvator  Rosa,  Christ 
and  Peter  walking  on  the  sea;  in  the 
Ist  chapel  on  1.,  Saints,  by  Dom,  Ghir- 
landaio;  and  an  Ancona  of  4  Saints, 
by  the  school  of  Giotto,  in  the  6th 
chapel  on  1. 

Ch,  of  Santa  Felicith,  at  the  S.  side 
of  the  Ponte  Yecchio,  on  entering  the 
Via  del  Ghiicciardini — a  handsome  build- 
ing of  the  18th  century  (1736),  erected 
on  the  site  of  a  very  early  Christian 
oratory.  Being  the  parish  ch.  of  the 
Court,  it  is  kept  in  good  order;  it 
consists  of  a  nave  and  transept.  The 
first  chapel  on  rt.,  belonging  to  the 
Capponi  family,  and  which  existed 
before  the  present  edifice,  is  from  the 
designs  of  Brunelleschi ;  it  contains  a 


Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Pontormo. 
Of  the  4  Evangelists  in  the  circular 
lunettes  beneath  the  cupola,  3  are  by 
the  same  painter,  the  4th  by  Bromino, 
The  huge  crucifix  in  the  4th  chapel 
is  by  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  The  Madonna 
with  4  Saints,  in  the  5th,  is  by 
Taddeo  Qaddi,  In  the  elegant  sacristy, 
opening  out  of  the  rt-hand  transept, 
and  which  is  attributed  to  Brunel- 
leschi, are  a  Madonna  and  Child  by 
L.  di  Credi,  and  a  curious  painting  of 
Sta.  Felicitk  by  Spinello  Aretino,  The 
Nativity,  one  of  the  3  pictures  in  the 
choir,  is  by  Santi  di  Ittoj  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  with  the  two  St. 
Catherines,  in  the  1.  transept,  by  B, 
Franceschini  ;  and  the  Assumption,  with 
other  paintings,  in  the  Ist  chapel  on  1., 
by  Pocetti, 

In  the  small  piazza  in  front  of  this 
ch.  is  a  column,  on  which  stood  a 
statue  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  raised  by 
the  Rossi  family,  one  of  whom  had 
served  under  that  sanguinary  fanatic 
in  his  persecution  of  the  Paterini.  The 
sepulchral  monument  to  Cardinal  de* 
Rossi,  under  the  portico  of  the  ch.,  is 
by  Baccio  da  Montelupo. 

S.  Firenze,  a  large  decorated  ch.  of 
the  18th  cent.,  in  the  piazza  of  the 
same  name,  behind  that  of  the  Sig- 
noria:  it  contains  no  works  of  art  of 
importance.  The  extensive  conventual 
buildings,  formerlv  tenanted  by  the 
Oratorians,  have  been  converted  into 
the  Offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction^  since  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  of  Italy  to  Florence. 

Ch.  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  front  is 
still  a  mass  of  rough  masonry.  The 
drawings  by  Michael  Angelo,  for  the 
completion  of  the  front,  are  in  the 
Buonarotti  palace' (p.  148).  The  ori- 
ginal basilica  was,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
sacred  edifice  in  the  city:  it  was 
consecrated  by  St.  Ambrose  in  893; 
but,  having  been  greatly  damaged  by 
fire  in  the  15th  centy.,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  rebuilt  in 
a  better  style.  The  person  employed, 
and  whose  name  Vasari  conceals,  was 
an  amateur  architect :  **  uno  che  si 
andava  dilettando  di  architettura  per 
passatempo."  Some  portions  were 
raised,  when  Giovanni  de*  Medici  re- 
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quested  BrunelletcM  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  building :  the  latter  very  openly 
spoke  out,  and  exhorted  his  patron  to 
contribute  influence  and  money  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  more  appropriate 
temple.  The  architect  spoke  to  a  will- 
ing listener ;  and  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  Florentines,  of 
which  Giovanni,  and  afterwards  his  son 
Cosimo,  bore  the  greatest  part,  the  pre- 
sent church  was  begun,  the  first  stone 
having  been  laid  in  1425.  The  columns 
of  the  nave,  in  pietra  serena,  are  finely 
proportioned.  Brunelleschi  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  building,  and 
hence  some  alterations  were  made 
which  have  been  found  fault  with. 
Among  the  additions  are  the  ornaments, 
with  the  elevations  of  the  two  doors  of 
the  Sagrestia  Yecchia,  by  Dtmatello : 
the  raised  space  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
ch.  is  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo  : 
the  altars  of  the  several  chapels  are  of 
more  recent  date. 

There  are  two  fine  oblong  pulpits 
in  the  nave,  executed,  after  the  designs 
of  Donatello,  by  his  pupil  JBerioldo. 
The  subjects  of  the  bronze  bas-rehefs 
on  them  represent  the  Passion  and  Be- 
surrection  of  our  Lord.  The  finest  are 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  and  the 
Entombment.  Behind  the  pulpit,  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  large  fresco  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lawrence,  by  An^. 
Bronzino;  and  over  the  door  near  it, 
leading  to  the  cloister,  a  richly  sculp- 
tured Gantoria  or  music  gallery.  In 
the  rt.  aisle  is  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ment lately  erected  to  Benvenuti  the 
eminent  painter,  who  executed  the  fres- 
coes in  the  Medicean  chapel.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  rt.  transept  is  an  ele- 
gantly sculptured  comnvunicatorio  over 
the  altar,  by  Benedetto  da  Rovezzano, 
with  the  huge  sepulchral  urn  in  red 
porphyry  of  the  wife  of  Leopold  II.  j 
and  in  a  chapel  out  of  the  1.  transept, 
a  modem  tomb  of  a  Countess  Ferrtiri 
Corboli  by  DuprS, 

In  the  pavement  before  the  high  altar 
is  the  sepulchral  memorial  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici,  or  Cosimo  il  Vecchio,  who 
died  Aug.  1st,  1464,  bearing  on  it  the 
title  of  "  Pater  Patriae,"  bestowed  upon 


him  by  public  decree  in  the  year  after 
his  decease.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
space,  inlaid  with  red  and  green  por- 
phyry and  marbles,  marking  the  spot 
under  wliich  his  remains  lie.  The 
high  altar,  recently  put  up,  is  a  rich 
but  monotonous  mass  of  pietra  dura 
work  :  from  tho  choir  behind  it,  open 
bronze  gates,  leading  into  the  Capella 
dei  Bepositi. 

The  Sagrestia  Vecchia  was  designed 
by  Brunelleschi  before  it  was  settled 
that  he  should  rebuild  the  whole  church. 
The  bas-reliefs,  the  four  evangelists,  and 
the  elevations  of  the  doorways,  are  by 
Donatello.  In  the  cupola  over  the  altar 
is  a  singular  allegorical  painting,  con- 
stellations, planets,  the  moon  in  Taurus, 
and  the  sun  in  Cancer.  The  marble 
screen  before  the  altar  is  very  hand- 
some. The  sarcophagus,  in  the  centre 
of  the  pavement,  of  Giovanni  di  Ave- 
rardo  dei  Medici  (died  1428),  and  of 
his  wife  Ficarda,  the  parents  of  Cosimo 
il  Vecchio,  and  the  founders  of  the 
greatness  of  the  family,  is  also  by 
Donatello,  The  tomb  is  elegant,  but 
unfortunately  in  a  measure  hidden  by 
the  table  placed  over  it.  Near  the 
door,  but  better  seen  from  the  chapel 
in  the  adjoining  tmnsept,  is  the  costly 
monument  by  Andrea  Verrocchio, 
erected  in  1472  by  Lorenzo  and  Giu- 
liano  de*  Medici  to  the  memory  of 
Piero  and  Giovanni,  their  father  and 
uncle:  the  bodies  of  Lorenzo  and 
Giuliano  were  deposited  in  it  in  1559. 
Boimd  the  sarcophagus,  composed  of 
an  urn  of  red  porphyry,  are  fine  bronze 
festoons  of  foliage.  A  cabUng,  in  bronze, 
over  the  monument,  is  also  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  the  perfection  of  metal- work  in 
the  15th  centy.  The  bust  of  St.  Lorenzo 
over  the  door  is  by  Donatello,  That  of 
Cosimo  Pater  Patriee  is  by  a  contem- 
porary sculptor. 

In  the  Sagrestia  Nuova^  or  Ca- 
pella  dei  Deposiii  (which  opens  out  of 
the  rt.-hand  transept,  and  to  which 
admittance  can  be  obtained  from 
9  a.m,  to  mid-day),  erected  by  Michel- 
angelo, we  have  a  building  planned  for 
its  monuments,  and  the  monuments 
executed  for  the  building  which  con- 
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tains  them.  The  monuments  are  those 
of  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de'  MedicL 
Ginliano  was  the  third  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  younger  brother  con- 
sequently of  Leo  X.,  and  father  of 
Cardinal  Ipohto :  he  was  created  Due 
de  Nemours  by  Francis  I.,  and  died  in 
1516,  in  his  37th  year:  the  allegorical 
figures  on  his  monument  represent  Day 
and  Night.  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Fietro, 
and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his 
uncle  Leo  X  In  1518  he  married  Made- 
leine de  Boulogne,  of  the  royal  house 
of  France :  the  sole  fruit  of  this  union 
was  Catherine  dei  Medici,  afterwards 
the  queen  of  Heniy  II.  He  died 
in  1519,  surviving  the  birth  of  his 
daugliter  only  a  few  days.  "  The  statue 
of  Lorenzo  is  seated.  He  is  represented 
absorbed  in  thought.  He  rests  his  face 
upon  his  hand,  which  partially  covers 
the  chin  and  mouth.  The  general 
action  is  one  of  perfect  repose,  and  the 
expression  that  of  deep  meditation.  It 
is  impossible  to  look  at  this  figure 
without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
mind  that  pervades  it.  For  deep  and 
intense  feeling  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
works  in  existence.  It  has  been  well 
observed  of  this  statue  that  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  antique,  but  it  rivals 
the  best  excellences  of  the  ancients  in 
expression  combined  with  repose  and 
dignity." — JFestmacottjun.  The  figures 
reclining  at  his  feet  are  intended  to  re- 
present Aurora  and  Twihght,  or  Morn- 
ing and  Evening. 

The  merit  of  these  sculptures  was 
fully  appreciated  when  they  first  ap- 
peared. Flaxman  says  of  them, "  These 
recumbent  statues  are  grand  and  mys- 
terious ;  the  characters  and  forms  be- 
speak the  same  mighty  mind  and  hand 
evident  throughout  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  the  Last  Judg- 
ment." They  are  praised  in  prose  and 
in  verse,  and  the  NotUy  in  particular, 
suggested  to  GKovanni  Battista  Strozzi 
the  elegant  quatrain — 

*La  Notte  che  ta  vedl  in  d  dolei  atti 
Dormire,  fkida  on  Anselo  aeolpita 
In  qaetto  nno,  6  perch^  dorme,  ha  vita; 
Bettala,  ae  ndl  credi,  e  parlerattl." 


Michelangelo  replied  with  equal,  per- 
haps superior,  el^ance — 

"  Grato  m*  d  '1  sonno  e  piii  1*  ener  di  lasso ; 
Mentre  che  il  danno,  e  la  vergogna  doia 
Non  veder,  non  aentir  m'  ^  gran'  ventura ; 
Pero  non  mi  destai ;  deh  parla  basso.*' 

<*  Nor  then  forget  that  Chamber  of  the  Dead, 
Where  the  gigmntic  sliapes  of  Night  and  Day, 
Turned  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly ; 
Yet  still  are  breathing^ad  sh«Ml  around  at  noon 
A  twofold  influence,  onlv  to  be  felt — 
A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each, — 
Both,  and  yet  neither.    There  from  age  to  age 
Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulclires. 
That  is  the  Duke  Lorenxo,  mark  iiim  well ! 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  from  beneath   his  helm-like   bonnet 

scowls? 
Is  it  a  face,  or  hat  an  eyeless  skull  ? 
'Tis  lost  in  shade ;  yet,  like  the  baattisk. 
It  faacinates,  and  is'intolermble. 
His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical! 
Ilien  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  hesid 
At  mom  or  eve    .    .    •    ."  Roosas. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  re- 
ferred to,  in  the  Capella  dei  Depositi 
is  a  remarkable  unfinished  group  of  the 
Yirgia  and  Child,  by  Michelangelo. 

"  The  Madonna  and  Child  on  the  N. 
side  of  this  chapel  is  simple,  and  has 
a  sentiment  of  maternal  affection  never 
found  in  the  Greek  sculpture,  but  fre- 
quently in  the  works  of  this  artist, 
particularly  in  his  paintings,  and  that 
of  the  most  tender  kind." — Flaxman^ 
Led,  X, 

The  statue  of  San  Damiano  on  the 
Virgin's  rt.  is  by  Saffaello  da  Mon- 
telupo,  that  of  St.  Cosimo  by  Frd 
Oiov.  Angela  Montorsoli,  assisted  by 
iHchael  Angelo ,  Behind  the  idtar  of 
this  chapel  is  the  sepulchre  of  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand  III. 

The  Medicean  Chttpel  (which  is  at  the 
back  of  the  choir,  and  is  entered  from 
the  chapel  on  rt.  of  the  high  altar) 
is  an  illustration  of  the  old  story 
of  the  painter  who,  being  imable  to 
represent  Yenus  beauti]^  covered 
her  with  finery.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  in  January,  1604,  the  architect 
being  Giov.  dei  Medici,  and  afterwards 
Matteo  Nigetti.  Its  founder,  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  intended  the  building  for  the 
actual  reception  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
In  1603  there  arrived  at  Florence  a 
mysterious  personage  from  the  East, 
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styling  himself  Faocardine,  Emir  of 
the  Druses.  This  emir,  now  he  was 
on  Christian  ground,  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  "  Pious 
Goffiredo,"  and,  as  such,  entertained 
an  hereditary  hatred  against  the  Turks ; 
and  he  offered  his  aid  to  the  Grand 
Buke  to  enable  him  to  acquire  (il  e. 
to  steal)  the  most  revered  reUc  of 
Christendom.  "When  Faccardine  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  in  1604,  a  small 
fleet  of  galleys  was  despatched  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  under  the  command 
of  the  captain-general,  Inghirami ;  and 
Paccardine  and  his  confederates  ac- 
tually found  means  to  enter  the 
church,  and  to  begin  their  opera- 
tions for  detaching  the  sepulchre, 
when,  being  discovered  by  the  "ma- 
lice" of  the  Greeks,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  take  to  flight,  leaving  the 
marks  of  the  saw.  The  ill  success 
of  the  intended  larceny  was  viewed 
as  a  great  misfortune.  Cosimo  II. 
converted  the  building  into  the  ce- 
metery of  the  grand  ducal  family. 

The  walls  are  entirely  covered  with 
the  richest  marbles  and  pieire  dure, — 
jasper,  chalcedony,  agate,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  still  more  precious  stones,  com- 
posing the  Florentine  mosaic  of  pieire 
commesse,  of  which  the  materials  are 
entirely    different   from   that    of   the 
modem  Soman  mosaic.  In  the  Roman 
mosaic    the  colours    are   artificial,  it 
being  formed  of  little  pieces  of  opaque 
glass,  called  "  smalto."    In  the  Floren- 
tine mosaic  no  colours  are  employed,  ex- 
cepting what  are  natural  to  the  stone ; 
and  the  varied  tints  and  shading  are 
fonned  by  a  judicious  adaptation  of 
the    gradations    which    the    material 
aSbrob.      By    means    of  these    only, 
graceful  and  elaborate  representations 
of  flowers,  fruit,  ornaments,  ftc,  have 
been  produced.    Marbles  and  jaspers 
of  bruliant  colours,  being,  of  course, 
very  valuable,  are  only  used  in  thin 
Blices,  like  veneer,  about  {  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  process  is  extremely  tedious, 
and  therefore  expensive;  the  pattern 
is  drawn  on  paper;  each  piece  is  then 
cut  out  and  drawn  on  the  stone  chosen. 
The  stone  is  sawn  by  means  of  a  fine 
^re  stretched   by  a  bow  and  with 
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emery*  powder,  and  is  worked  down 
with  emery  at  a  wheel  until  it  fits 
exactly;  it  is  then  joined  to  the  other 
pieces  by  being  set  in  a  backing  of 
white  cement  about  i  inch  thick; 
when  the  work  is  completed  this 
cement  is  planed  down  even,  and  a  slab 
of  slate  put  at  the  back.  Some  of  the 
works  now  in  hand  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
manufactory,  and  intended  for  the  high 
altar  of  this  chapel,  vdll  be  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  yet  produced. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal 
cities  and  states  of  Tuscany  incorporated 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Medici,  which 
range  round  the  chapel,  are  examples 
of  the  richness  of  this  work.  Th(> 
red  Giglio  on  the  shield  of  Florence  is 
the  most  elegant  of  the  coats.  It  in 
delicately  and  elaborately  formed  of 
different  hues  of  coral  and  cornelian, 
inlaid  so  as  to  represent  the  relief  and 
the  shading  of  the  flower,  which  is  evi- 
dently, like  the  fleur-de-lys  of  France, 
no  lily,  but  the  three-petaled  u*is,  which 
still  grows  on  the  walls  of  Florence. 
All  the  bearings,  as  before  observed, 
are  natural-coloured  stones;  the  giallu 
antico  standing  for  or,  lapis  lazuli  azure, 
rosso  antico  gtUes,  ftc.  &c.  In  only 
one  instance  is  help  given  by  art.  It  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Lion  argent  of  Pienza, 
which,  formed  of  semi-transparent  ala* 
baster,  has,  beneath  it,  a  shading  on 
the  ground,  which  shows  through  the 
stone. 

The  Medicean  cenotaphs  are,  in  splen- 
dour of  material,  in  accordance  with 
the  mausoleum  which  encloses  them; 
they  are  formed  of  red  and  grey  gra- 
nite. The  only  statues  yet  placed  on 
the  tombs  are  those  of  Ferdinand  I. 
(died  1610),  modelled  by  G,  da  Bo* 
logna,  and  cast  by  Pietro  Taoca,  and  of 
Coshno  II.  (d.  1620),  by  Pietro  Tacca 
alone,  and  which  as  a  work  of  art  stands 
pre-eminent.  The  cushion  upon  which 
the  grand  ducal  crown  is  placed  is  of 
the  most  wonderful  workmanship,  in- 
laid not  merely  with  pietre  dure,  but 
with  precious  stones.  The  grand  ducal 
crown,  which  differs  in  shape  from  all 
other  European  crowns,  was  the  fancy 
of  Pope  Clement  YII.,  when  he  in- 
vented the  title  of  "Grand  Duke." 
The  roof,   divided  into    8    compart- 
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ments,  surmoimied  by  as  many  hex- 
agonal lunettes,  is  covered  with  frea- 
coes  executed  between  1828  and  1837, 
by  the  late  director  of  the  Academy, 
Pietro  Benvenuti,  representing,  com- 
mencing from  the  E.  side,  1,  the 
Blessing  given  to  Adam  and  Eve  by 
the  Almighty;  2,  The  first  Sin,  Eve 
giving  the  fatal  Apple  to  Adam  in 
the  Gkirden  of  Eden;  3,  the  Death  of 
Abel ;  4,  the  Sacrifice  after  the  Deluge 
by  Noah;  5,  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord; 
6,  his  Crucifixion ;  7,  the  Resurrec- 
tion; and  8,  the  Last  Judgment:  in 
the  hexagonal  spaces  are  paintings  of 
Moses,  Aaron,  David,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  St.  Matthew,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  and  St.  Mark.  The  bodies 
of  the  Grand  Dukes  are  contained  in 
a  crypt  below.  The  Medicean  chapel 
and  the  Sagrestia  Nuova  may  be  seen 
from  ten  till  four  o'clock,  the  custode 
being  then  in  attendance,  the  en> 
trance  being  from  the  Via  delle  Can- 
tonelle. 

The  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  has  re- 
cently undergone  a  thorough  restora- 
tion ;  it  is  intended  to  decorate  the 
unfinished  fa9ade  after  the  design  left 
by  Michel  Angelo. 

The  cloister  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
church  is  small  and  regular.  Here  is 
the  tomb  of  Paolo  Giovio,  Bishop  of 
Nocera,  who  died  in  1552,  an  eminent 
writer  on  history  and  historical  bio- 
graphy. The  statue  on  it  is  by  Fran' 
cesco  di  San  Gallo.  From  this  side  of 
the  upper  cloister  opens  on  1.  by  nar- 
row staircase  on  entering  the  ch.  the 
entrance  to  the  celebrated 

MediceO'  Laurenttan  Library  (Biblioteca 
Mediceo-Laurenziana).  A  noble  but 
imfinished  vestibule,  designed,  like  the 
rest  of  the  building,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
leads  into  the  librarv.  Some  variation 
was  introduced  in  this  portion  by  Vasari. 
The  library  itself  forms  a  long  and  lofty 
gallery,  of  which  the  eflTect  is  improved 
by  the  fine  stained  glass  windows, 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  da  Udine. 
In  each  of  these  the  armorial  shield  of 
Clement  VII.  is  introduced.  The  ter- 
racotta pavement,  with  its  grotesque 
but  elegant  patterns,  in  brown,  red, 
and  yellow,  waa  laid  down  after  the 


designs  of  77  Trtboh.  The  Rotonda 
attached  to  the  library  was  finished  in 
1841,  by  the  architect  Poccianti. 

The  Mediceo-Laurentian  Library  is 
a  noble  monument  of  the  zeal  of  the 
family  of  Medici  in  the  advancement 
of  learning.  It  has  undergone  many 
vicissitudes.  It  was  begun,  as  is  well 
known,  by  Cosimo,  whose  wealth,  and 
extensive  mercantile  intercourse  with 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
enabled  him  to  gratify  his  passion  for 
collecting  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  with  peculiai* 
success.  When  Piero,  the  unlucky  son 
of  Lorenzo,  provoked  the  vengeance  of 
the  people,  this  library,  with  difficulty 
saved  from  destruction,  was  purchased 
by  the  Republic  in  1496.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  sold  it  to  the  convent  of 
San  Marco.  When  the  Dominicans  fell 
into  trouble,  on  account  of  Savonarola, 
the  library  was  taken  from  them  and 
removed  to  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  The 
friars  soon  afterwards  recovered  it, 
however  (1500):  but,  being  much  in 
debt,  they  in  their  turn  sold  the  collec- 
tion to  Cardinal  Giovanni  de*  Medici, 
afterwards  Leo  X.,  who  deposited  it  in 
his  palace  at  Rome.  It  then  passed  to 
Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  (Clement 
VII.),  who  determined  to  restore  the 
collection  to  Florence,  as  the  proudest 
portion  of  the  Medicean  inheritance, 
and  he  accordingly  foimded  this  edi- 
fice to  receive  it,  for  which  Michael 
Angelo  furnished  the  designs.  At  the 
death  of  Clement  VII.  (1534)  it  re- 
mained incomplete,  and  the  manu- 
scripts were  abandoned  to  dust  and 
decay,  imtil  the  building  was  finished, 
while  Michael  Angelo  was  Uving  in 
his  old  age  at  Rome.  They  were 
arranged  and  placed  imder  proper  care 
by  Cosimo  I. 

Great  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  original  Medicean  collection  by 
Cosimo's  successors,  by  whom  have 
been  added  the  MSS.  of  the  Qaddi 
library;  those  collected  by  the  Senator 
Carlo  Strozzi;  those  of  the  private 
library  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  and  of  the 
Lotarmgico-Palatine library;  the  orien- 
tal manuscripts  illustrated  by  Assemann 
Archbishop  of  Apamea;  the  Bificioniani, 
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Segnam,  and  Scioppiani  MSS. ;  and  those 
which  were  found  in  the  monasteries 
suppressed  prior  to  the  French  inva- 
sion.   Count  Angelo  d'Elci  (1841)  gave 
his  valuable  collections  of  Editiones 
Principes;  Franc.  Xav.  Redi,  the  last 
of  the  family,  bequeathed  the  MSS.  of 
the    celebrated    Franc.    Redi    (1626- 
1698);  and  the  Cav.Fabre,  the  painter, 
deposited    here    the    manuscripts    of 
Alfieri,  as  well  as  many  printed  Greek 
and   Latin    classics,   containing    mar- 
ginal comments  or  translations  by  that 
great  poet,  which  he  had  inherited  from 
the  Countess  of  Albany.     The  Mar- 
quis Luigi  Tempi  has  also  deposited 
here  some  valuable  contributions  from 
his  own  library,  including  one  of  the 
finest  copies  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 
This  library  now  contains  upwards  of 
9000  manuscripts.    In  mere  numbers 
many  are  larger,  but  none,  the  Vatican 
excepted,  so  important.     It  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  works  in  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
of  the  great  Italian  writers  of  the  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries.    There  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Syriac, 
and  other  oriental  MSS.  by  Assemann, 
in  1  vol.  folio,  1742;  one  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Rabbinical  MSS.,  by  the  librarian 
Biscioni,  published  in  1752;  and  one 
of  the  MSS.  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
and  other  modem  languages,  by  Ban- 
dini,  printed  at  Florence  in  11  vols, 
folio,  1764-1793.     The  continuation  is 
being  executed  by  the  present  librarian. 
Suspended  at  the  end  of  each  desk  is  a 
tablet,  containing  the  titles  of  the  seve- 
ral MSS.  beneath.  Among,  the  sights  for 
the  comparatively  unlettered  visitor  of 
the  collection  are  the  following: — The 
celebrated  Medicean  Virgil,  the  earliest 
MS.  of  the  poet,  revised  by  Tertius 
Rufus  Asterius  Apronianus,  about  A.D. 
494,  containing  the  whole  works,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  leaves  of  the 
Bucolics.      The  numerous  corrections 
which  it  contains  attest  the  care  with 
which  it  was  collated.    The  earliest  MS. 
of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  captured 
by  the  Pisans  when  they  took  Amalfi 
(1135).    It  has  been  generally  believed 
that  this  discovery  led  to  the  study  of 
the  Roman  law  in  modem  times,  and  to 
its  general  adoption  in  the  jurisprudence 


of  many  countries  of  Europe.  This 
MS.  was  preserved  at  Pisa  witfar  as  much 
veneration  as  if  it  had  been  the  Palla- 
dium of  the  Republic.  Every  three 
months  it  was  visited  by  a  deputation 
of  the  magistracy :  and  when,  after  the 
fall  of  Pisa,  it  was  removed  to  Florence 
in  1411,  equal  veneration  long  con- 
tinued to  be  rendered  to  it.  Tapers 
were  lighted,  monks  and  magistrates 
stood  bareheaded,  as  before  holy  relics, 
and  the  books  were  opened  beneath 
a  silken  pall.  The  work  is  written  in  a 
bold  and  beautiful  character,  "is  com- 
posed of  two  quarto  volumes,  with 
large  margins,  on  a  thin  parchment, 
and  the  Latin  characters  betray  the 
hand  of  aQreek  scribe." — Gibbon. — Two 
fragments  of  Tacitus.  The  first  con- 
tains, in  a  most  cramped  and  difficult 
Lombard  character,  the  first  five  books 
of  the  History,  and  the  last  six  of  the 
Annals.  Some  antiquaries  place  its 
date  as  high  as  395;  but  it  belongs 
more  probably  to  a  much  later  period; 
some  say  as  late  as  the  11th  century. 
The  second,  brought  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Corbey,  in  Westphalia,  was 
purchased  by  Pope  Leo  X.  from  the 
discoverer  Arcimboldi,  for  500  golden 
florins.  This  MS.,  which  is  more  legible 
than  the  preceding,  may  be  as  old  as 
the  6th  century,  and  is  the  only  MS. 
which  contains  the  first  five  books  of 
the  Annals. — A  Quintus  Curtius  of  the 
10th  century  is  the  earliest  text  of  that 
Latin  writer. — The  Divina  Commedia : 
The  transcription  of  this  manuscript  was 
completed,  as  appears  by  the  colophon, 
on  the  day  when  the  "Duke  of  Athens," 
Walter  de  Brienne,  was  expelled,  1343, 
or  twenty-two  years  after  the  death  of 
Dante. — The  Decameron,  transcribed 
in  1384,  from  the  autograph  of  the 
author,  by  Francesco  Mannelli,  his  god- 
son, consoles  the  Italian  scholar  for 
the  loss  of  the  original.  It  contains 
some  whimsical  marginal  notes,  and 
the  orthography  differs  widely  from 
that  of  the  moaem  editions.^A  copy 
of  Cicero's  Epistles,  Ad  Familiares,  is 
from  the  pen  of  Petrarch;  some  of  his 
letters,  and  his  autograph  signature  upon 
the  first  page  of  his  Horace,  are  also 
shown.  The  handwritings  are  totally 
dissimilar. — -Terence,  from  the  hand  of 
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Politian. — A  copy  of  the  celebrated 
letter  of  iDante  in  which  he  rejects  the 
conditional  permission  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence.— Unpublished  writings  of  Ficino. 
— ^A  versified  description  of  the  poet's 
person  in  a  MS.  of  Dante  of  the  15th 
century. — Some  of  the  Syriac  MSS., 
particularly  the  Gospels  of  the  date 
586,  from  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at 
Zagba  in  Mesopotamia,  contain  illumi- 
nations which  are  fine  specimens  of 
Byzantine  art.  In  the  Canzoniere  are 
portraits  of  Laura  and  Petrarch,  of  the 
14th  century. — The  Evangeliarium  Aur 
reurrif  from  the  Cathedral  of  Trebizond. 
—A  missal  of  the  14th  century,  with 
illuminations  by  Don  Lorenzo,  a  Camal- 
dolese  monk. 

The  Laurentian  Library  (opens  from 
the  upper  cloister  by  a  fine  unfinished 
vestibiUe)  is  open  daily,  except  on  festi- 
vals, from  9  till  3.  The  assistant  will 
expect  a  small  gratuity.  The  chief  li- 
brarian is  generally  in  attendance,  and 
those  who  wish  to  consult  or  use  the 
manuscripts  will  experience,  as  in  the 
other  public  establishments  of  this  city, 
all  the  facilities  they  can  desire. 

At  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  Piazza,  in 
front  of  the  church  of  8.  Lorenzo,  is 
the  unfinished  sitting  statue  of  Qiovanni 
de'  Medici,  or  delle  Bande  Nere,  the 
father  of  Cosimo  I.,  by  Bandinelli,  In 
the  principal  bas-rehef  on  the  pedestal, 
which  represents  Giovanni  pronouncing 
sentence  on  a  group  of  captives,  the 
artist  has  introduced  a  figure  carrying 
off  a  hog;  this  is  one  Baldassare  Turini 
of  Pescia,  against  whom  Bandinelli  had 
a  grudge,  and  whom  he  has  thus  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
died  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.  (1526), 
having  previously  attached  himself  to 
the  Imperialists.  The  statue  was  placed 
here  only  in  1850,  having  remained 
until  then  in  the  Palazzo  Yecchio. 


Church  and  Content  of  San  Marco. — 
The  Dominicans  of  the  "  strict  observ- 
ance" were  introduced  here  in  1436,  by 
the  authority  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV. ; 
the  Silvestrini,  a  branch  of  the  monks 
of  Vallombrosa,  who  had  before  then 
occupied  the  convent,  having  fallen 


into  bad  repute.  The  Dominicans  long 
continued  highly  popular.  Cosimo  de* 
Medici  promised  10,000  scudi  towards 
the  re-erection  of  their  church  and 
monastery,  and  spent  36,000.  The 
designs  for  both  chiu*ch  and  convent 
were  furnished  by  Michelozzo,  All 
the  buildings,  however,  have  been 
much  altered,  and  the  church  exhibits 
little  of  the  original  design.  The  front 
was  completed  in  1777  from  the  designs 
of  Fra.  Giov,  Fronti.  The  architectural 
decorations  of  the  altars,  and  the  Sal- 
viati  Chapel  (1588),  dedicated  to  8ant' 
Antonino,  on  the  1.  hand  at  the  end  of 
the  nave,  were  designed  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna.  The  statue  of  the  Saint,  in 
the  act  of  benediction,  is  by  the  same 
artist.  St.  Thomas,  St.  Anthony  the 
Abbot,  St.  PhiUp,  St.  John,  St.  Ed- 
ward,  and  St.  Dominick,  are  by  Franca- 
villa,  his  pupil,  and  from  his  designs* 
The  three  Angels  over  the  altar,  and 
the  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  are  by  Forti- 
giani.  The  paintings  in  chiar'-oscuro' 
on  a  gold  ground  beneath  the  archi* 
volts  supporting  the  cupola  are  by 
Bronzino.  The  two  large  frescoes  upon 
the  walls  of  the  antechapel,  represent- 
ing, one,  the  funeral  procession,  the 
other,  the  burial  of  St.  Antonino,  are 
by  Fassignano.  In  the  front  of  them 
are  naked  figures,  which  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  artist  solely 
to  show  his  skill  in  drawing.  In  the 
same  transept  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament^  begun  in  1678,  by  F.  F. 
Silvani:  the  walls  and  pavement  are 
of  coloured  marbles.  Here  are  five 
large  paintings  relating '  to  the  insti< 
tution  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  £u' 
charist,  either  in  history  or  in  type, 
such  as  the  Falling  of  the  Manna  (Pas' 
signano),  and  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Ja* 
capo  da  Empolt), — Our  Lord  with  the 
Apostles,  by  Santi  di  Tito,  and  finished 
by  Tiberio  his  son.  At  one  end  of 
this  chapel  is  the  monument  of  Prince 
IPoniatowski,  nephew  of  Stanislaus  the 
last  King  of  Poland,  a  poor  produo- 
-tion  as  a  work  of  art.  The  chiurch 
also  contains,  in  the  3rd  chapel  on 
iihe  rt.,  a  fine  Virgin  enthroned,  with 
the  Donatarii  and  4  Saints,  by  Fra 
Bartolomeo. — Of  older  art  is  a  singu- 
lar Madonna  and  two  Saints  in  mosaic. 
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upon  a  gold  ground,  encruBted  in  the 
wall  of  the  Capella  Sicci,  the  4th  on 
the  rt-hand  aide  of  the  nave.  The 
central  portion  alone  is  ancient :  it 
represents  the  Virgin  in  the  attitude 
of  adoration,  with  uplifted  hands,  as 
we  see  on  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Christian  paintings  in  the  Catacombs. 
The  saints,  DominickandRaymundus, 
and  angels,  on  either  side,  are  of  a  much 
more  recent  date.  The  mosaic  of  the 
Virgin  is  not  only  remarkable  as  a 
work  of  early  art,  but  as  one  of 
the  ancient  mosaics  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  where  it  had  been  placed  by 
John  VI.  A.D.  703.  It  was  brought 
here  in  1609,  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Basilica,  when  it  was  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  present  structure. 
A  crucifix  by  Giotto,  painted  on  wood, 
with  a  gold  ground,  now  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  church,  drew  all 
Florence  to  see  it  when  it  was  first 
brought  to  this  4K)nyent;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  the  veiy  production  which  esta- 
blished his  popular  reputation  above 
that  of  his  great  predecessor  Cimabue. 

**  0  yano  gloria  dell'  amane  poue 
Com'  pooo  verde  in  aula  sima  dura, 
Se  non  i  siunta  dall'  etati  grone  I 
Credette  Cimabae  neUa  pintura 
Tenerlo  eampo;  ed  ora  na  Oiotto  il  grido. 
Si  cbe  la  fama  di  colni  oaeura." 

Furgatorio,  canto  zi.  91—96, 

In  the  1.  aisle,  between  the  3rd  and 
4th  chapels,  are  interred  the  three 
friends  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  Politian, 
Benivieni  the  poet,  and  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  the  phoenix  of  his  time,  who 
died  in  1494,  at  the  age  of  31 ;  on  the 
wall  over  his  grave  is  an  inscription 
which  records  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. — 
On  a  little  tablet  below  is  that  of 
Politian,  in  which  his  death  is  placed 
in  1494,  on  Sept.  22,  mt.  XL.  Politian 
was  one  of  those  who, 

"  ^ying,  put  on  the  weeds  of  Dominie, 
Or  as  Franciscans  think  to  pass  disguised ." 

He  was  by  his  own  request  buried  in  the 
dress  of  the  friars  of  this  monastery. 

The  Convent  (which  since  its  sup- 
pression is  open  to  visitors  on  pre- 
sentation of  an  order  from  the  Minis- 


ter of  Public  Instruction  or  of  Grace 
and  Justice)  contains  the  finest  works 
of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  (b.  1387, 
d.  1455),  who  was  a  member  of  this 
house.  These  paintings  remained  im- 
justly  neglected  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  and  have  been  of  late  years 
almost  as  much  over  praised  by  the 
artists  and  admirers  of  the  modem 
Qerman  school.  Nevertheless  there 
are  in  these  works  qualities  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
one  capable  of  appreciating  art.  Fni 
Angelico  may  be  called  the  last  and 
most  perfect  of  the  Byzantine  school  of 
painters,  to  whose  style  he  added  as 
much  as  a  mind  altogether  nurtured 
in  asceticism  could  do.  He  is  without 
those  beauties  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raphael, 
but  there  are  in  his  works  a  holiness 
and  purity  of  expression  which,  per- 
haps, have  never  been  surpassed  by 
either  of  these  great  masters. 

The  works  of  Fra  Angelico  in  this 
convent  were  formerly  very  nu- 
merous: many  have  perished  or  have 
been  removed.  The  situations  of  those 
which  remain  are  as  follows: — In  the 
outer  cloister,  in  a  lunette  over  the  door 
leading  into  the  sacristy,  is  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  with  his  finger  on  his  lips,  as  im- 
posing silence:  opposite,  under  glass,  is 
the  fine  Crucifixion,  with  St.  Dominick 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross:  in  another 
limette,  at  the  farther  angle,  is  a  Head 
of  Christ.  Opening  out  of  the  N.  side 
of  this  cloister  is  the  ancient  chapter- 
house, containing  the  Crucifixion.  On 
the  rt.  hand  of  the  cross  of  oiir  Lord 
(the  two  thieves  being  also  represented) 
are  the  three  Marys,  St.  Mark,  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Cos- 
ma,  and  St.  Damiano.  On  the  1.,  St. 
Dominick,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Fi*ancis,  St.  Benedict, 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Romuald,  St.  Ber- 
nardin,  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas;  the  latter  recognised 
by  the  sun  upon  his  breast.  All  these 
figures  are  nearly  upon  one  plane :  the 
colouring  is  clear  and  bright,  the  draw- 
ing timid  and  incorrect.  The  expression 
of  the  countenances  disapi)oints  as  to 
strength,    but   there    is    purity    and 
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thoughtfulnesBin  the  heads.    The  dark 
red  sky  behind  the  cross  is  probably 
the  red  ground  upon  which,  as  in  all 
the  early  frescoes,  the  blue  sky,  which 
has  since  fallen  off,  was  painted.     A 
border  of  arabesque  compartments,  in 
which   are   contcuned  saints  and  pa- 
triarchs, the  prophetic  sibyls  and  the 
prophets,  surrounds  the  picture.    Be- 
neath is  a  species  of  spiritual  pedigree 
representing  St.  Dominiok,  in  the  cen- 
tre, holding  a  branch  in  each  hand, 
whence  spring  smaller  stems  with  por- 
traits in  medallions  of  his  most  cele- 
brated disciples  and  followers.  Ascend- 
ing to  the  first  floor  of  the  convent 
by  a  stair  leading  on  rt.  from  passage 
between  the  2  cloisters,  and  fronting 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  is  the  Annuncia- 
tion.   Opposite  to  it  is  a  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  with  St.  Dominick   kneeling. 
Farther  on,  upon  the  wall  of  the  same 
corridor,  is  a  Madonna  and  Child  en- 
throned with  four  saints  on  each  side. 
In  three  cells  opening    out    of  this 
are, — the  very  fine  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin  with  6  Saints;  Christ's  descent 
to  the  spirits  in  prison;  the  three  Marys 
at  the  Sepulchre;  and  in  that  supposed 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  when  he  retired  to  San  Marco 
for   devotional  purposes,  and   where 
Eugenius  IV.  slept  when    he  conse- 
crated the  ch.  in  1442,  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.     A  work,   '  San  Marco  illus" 
tratOy    has  been  recently  completed, 
containing  engravings  of  these  paint- 
ings, forming  a  suite  to  the  Galleria 
delle  Belle  Arti ;  the  descriptions  are  by 
one  of  the  members  of  S.  Marco,  Padre 
Marchese,  author  of  a  verv  interesting 
work  on  the  Artists  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominick. 

The  second,  or  great  Cloister,  was 
designed  by  Michelozzo,  The  frescoes 
in  the  lunettes  represent  the  works 
and  miracles  of  the  life  of  St.  Dominick. 
Some  are  real  acts  of  charity,  as  when  he 
offered  himself  as  a  slave  to  redeem  the 
only  son  of  a  widowed  mother;  others 
are  like  dreams,  real  or  waking,  and 
perhaps  were  so.  In  the  old  refectory, 
now  a  lumber  room,  is  a  Last  Supper, 
by  D&m,  Ghirlandaio, 

^irolamo  Savonarola  was  a  brother 


of  this  convent.  The  papal  chair  was 
then  polluted  by  Alexander  VI.  Sa- 
vonarola loudly  urged  the  reform  of 
the  Church,  codling  upon  the  faithful 
to  come  forth  from  the  mystic  Ba- 
bylon. He  was  equally  unsparing  of 
his  reproofs  of  the  vices  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  the  huge  piles,  in  which 
the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
caccio, and  Pulci  were  consumed, — 
causing  the  present  scarcity  of  the  early 
editions  of  their  works, — testified  his 
influence  and  his  fanaticism.  But  the 
iniquitous  Pope,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  his  implacable  enemy  ;  and  his  zeal, 
political  as  well  as  religious,  raised  up 
against  him  a  whole  host  of  relentless 
opponents.  The  convent  of  St.  Mark 
was  attacked  by  the  infuriated  multi- 
tude on  Palm  Sunday,  1498,  and  afber 
a  long  and  stout  defence  by  the 
monks,  the  choir,  then  enclosed  by  a 
high  wall,  whither  they  had  retreated, 
was  stormed.  Savonarola  and  two  of 
his  brethren,  Fra'  Dominico  and  Fra' 
Silvestro,  were  dragged  forth,  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio.  Charges  of  heresy  were  pre- 
ferred against  him.  He  was  repeat- 
edly put  to  the  torture;  the  agony 
extorted  a  confession,  which  he  re- 
tracted as  soon  as  he  was  released  ftom 
the  rack;  and  on  the  23rd  May,  1498, 
he  and  his  companions  were  hanged, 
and  then  burnt,  on  the  Piazza  della 
Signoria,  and  their  ashes  cast  into  the 
Arno.  Previously  to  his  execution  he 
had  been  degraded. — ''I  separate  thee 
from  the  Church  militant,"  said  the 
officiating  priest.  ''But  thou  canst 
not  separate  me  from  the  Church  tri- 
umphajit,"  was.  Savonarola's  reply.  So 
late  as  the  last  centiiry  there  were 
many  who  honoured  him  as  a  saint 
and  a  martyr. 

It  was  through  the  preaching  of 
Savonarola  that  Fra  Bartolommeo  be- 
came a  monk,  and  a  member  of  this 
order.  The  convent  now  contains  about 
seventy  friars.  The  church  of  San 
Marco  possesses  an  illuminated  missal, 
attributed  to  Fra  Angelico;  and  al- 
though Kugler  supposes  it  to  have  been 
executed  by  one  of  his  scholars  under 
his  eyes,  several  of  the  paintings  in  it 
are  of  the  highest  beauty. 
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8om  Marco  has  also  its  apotheoary's 
shop  Cspesieria),  which  riyals  that  of 
Sta.  Maiiia  Novella.  The  anoiant  vaaea 
of  migolica,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Raphael 
ware,  oooatitiite  a  great  attraction  to 
the  curiotis  in  these  matters. 


In  a  hall  opening  out  of  the  inner 
cloister  of  this  convent  the  celebrated 
Accademia  delta  Cruaca  now  assembles. 
It  arose  out  of  the  Accademia  Fioren- 
tina,  founded  in  1540,  in  consequence  of 
a  feud  amongst  the  members :  its  first 
meeting  as  an  authorised  assembly  was 
in  1582.  Their  object  was  the  cidtiva- 
tion  and  refinement  of  the  Tuscan  dia- 
lect. Their  pretension  was  that  their 
business  should  consist  m  theseparation 
of  the  fine  flour  from  the  bran,  or  crusca, 
and  all  their  devices  are  in  accordance. 
A  boulting  machine  is  their  heraldic 
coat,  with  the  motto,  "  11  piii  bel  fior' 
ne  coglie."  The  badcs  of  their  chairs 
were  in  the  shape  of  a  winnowing 
shovel ;  the  seats  represented  sacks ; 
every  member  took  a  name  allusive  to 
the  miller's  calling,  and  received  a 
grant  of  an  estate,  properly  described 
by  metes  and  boimds,  in  Arcadia. 
Their  first  object  was  the  selection  of 
such  writers  as  might  justly  serve  as 
standards  of  language :  these  they  have 
designated  as  *' Testi  di  Lingua"  and 
from  these  authorities  the  JDizionario 
delta  Crusca  was  compiled.  By  Leo- 
pold I.  the  Accademia  della  Crusca 
was  united  to  the  Accademia  Fioren- 
tina.  It  was  revived,  on  its  original 
plan,  in  1814. 

Ch.  of  SarUa   Maria  Maddalena  de* 
Pazzi,  near  the  Porta  Pinti.     The  ch., 
annexed  to  a  then  existing  convent, 
was  begun  by  Brunelleachi,  and  com- 
pleted by  Giutiano  di  San  Galto.     The 
cloister,  of  the  Ionic  order,  was  also 
built    by    San    Galto    (1479),    copied 
from  an  ancient  capital  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Fiesole,  and  belonging  appa> 
rently  to  the  later  period  of  the  empire. 
It  has  been    spoilt  by  bricking    up 
many  of  the  intercolumniations.     In 
the  chapel,  near  the  entrance,  is  the 
Martyrdom  of  SS.  !Nereus  and  Achil- 
leu8,  by  Poccetti,  The  church  has  many 


paintings,  of  which  thebe8tVire>-^t.  Ig- 
natius and  St.  Roch,  by  RaffaeUino  del 
Oarbo ;  the  Agony  in  tiie  Garden,  by 
SantidiTUo,  The  high  altar,  containing 
the  body  of  the  patron  Sahit,  is  very 
splendid,  though  not  in  good  taste.  In 
the  Chapterhouse  is  a  celebrated  froeco 
by  Perugwo,  one  of  his  finest  works:  it 
represents  the  Crucifixion  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Mater  Dolorosa  and  St.  Ber- 
nard on  either  side.  The  landscape  is 
good;  the  blue  of  the  sky,  however, 
has  been  injudiciously  restored. 

• 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Ma(;giwe,  in  the 
Via  del  Cerretani,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient foundations  in  Florence  ;  the  pre- 
sent ch.  dates  from  the  13th  centy.,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Florentine  architect  Buono,  of  whom 
we  have  seen  some  works  at  Pistoia. 
The  interior  has  been  much  altered 
by  modem  restorations ;  still  it  pre- 
serves traces  of  its  pointed  arches  bar- 
barously rounded  to  harmonise  with 
the  more  recent  tasteless  decorations 
and  chapels.  On  the  two  first  piers 
on  the  rt.  are  some  frescoes  of  saints 
painted  by  the  early  Florentine  school, 
recently  discovered  under  the  white- 
wash ;  the  best  picture  in  this  ch.  is  a 
St.  Albert,  1  st  chapel  on  1.,  by  Cigoli ; 
and  in  the  4th  on  1.  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  Passignano,  Brunette 
Latini,  the  master  of  Dante,  was  buried 
here  in  1294. 

Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  was  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Preaching 
Friars  in  Florence.  St.  Dominick,  the 
founder  of  this  celebrated  order,  in  the 
same  year  (1216)  in  which  his  institu- 
tion was  confirmed  by  Honorius  III., 
sent  a  small  detachment  of  them  to 
Florence.  About  1222  they  were, 
after  some  removals,  located  in  an 
ancient  church,  then  outside  the  walls, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  within 
the  present  conventual  buildings.  The 
spacious  church  and  cloisters,  sacristy, 
refectory,  and  chapter-house,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  area  tnen  granted  to  the 
Dominicans  by  the  magistracy. 

The  fagade  of  the  church  is  com* 
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pleted — a  nre  tliiiig  in  Fhneiice.  It  is 
oompofled  of  eomyrtmcpts  of  white 
and  black  nuvble,  and  ia  the  most 
modem  portion  ai  the  church;  for, 
though  begun  in  1348,  it  waa  not 
finjfhnU  till  1470.  Aa  it  now  stands, 
it  is  from  the  designs  of  Leon  BaOitla 
AJberli.  Inserted  in  the  front  are  two ' 
canons  astronomical  ioBtruments,  bj| 
the  Padre  Ignazio  Danti,  astronomer; 
of  Cosimo  L — a  qnadrant  for  the  ob- 1 
serration  of  the  solstices  (1572)  and! 
an  armillaiy  dial  (1574).  The  device 
of  the  swelling  sail  introduced  upon 
the  front  was  that  of  the  BuoeUai 
fiunilj,  who  defrayed  a  great  part  of 
the  expense.  The  walls  of  a  doister 
extenmng  from  the  rt.  of  the  £iQade 
are  composed  of  arches,  under  each  of 
which  is  an  ancient  tomb,  like  those 
at  Pistoia  and  Lncca.  Thej  were  exe- 
cated  about  1300.  From  these  sepul- 
chres  the  neighbouring  street  has 
acquired  its  name  of  Via  degli  Avelli 
(street  of  the  tombs).  This  outer  wall, 
which  had  onljbeoi  finished  towards 
the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  Noyella,  is 
now  in  progress  of  being  carried  round 
the  whole  of  the  E.  side  of  the  ch.,  and 
in  excellent  taste,  towards  the  Piazza 
Tecchia  (June,  1867). 

The  church,  begun  in  1279  from  the 
designs  of  Fra  Sistoro  and  Frd  8Uto, 
brothers  of  the  order,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Italian  Gothic.  The  campa- 
nile, a  lofty  tower  in  the  Lombard 
style,  with  a  spire,  is  attributed  to  the 
same  architects.  The  building  was 
completed  in  1357  by  Frd  CHovanm^ 
Srachetti  da  Campif  and  Frit  Jacopo 
TalenH  da  Nepoziano^  both  members  of 
this  community.  Michael  Angelo  gave 
to  this  church  the  title  of  his  bride.  It 
is  322  ft.  long,  88  ft.  wide  across  the 
nave  and  aisles,  and  203  ft.  between 
the  extremities  of  the  transepts.  The  7 
pointed  arches,  which  rest  on  the  piers 
m  the  form  of  4  engaged  columns 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  are  of 
different  widths.  The  roof  is  divided 
into  6  square  compartments,  and 
Toined,  without  any  decoration.    The 

•wigement  of  the  altars  and  chapls 


in  tiie  aiales  was  by  Yasaii  and  others, 
in  the  time  of  Cosimo  L  The  transepts 
are  short,  bat  have  been  prolonged  to 
make  toool  for  two  larger  terminal 
diapels.  Until  recently  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novdia  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  Florence,  and  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  good  times  of  Italian 
Gk>thic ;  but  here,  as  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Dominican  order  at  Borne 
(Sta.  Maria  de  la  Minerva),  the  spirit  of 
Bestoration  came  over  the  friars  of  the 
adjoining  conYcnt  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  who,  having  amassed  a  goodly  sum 
by  the  sale  of  drugs,  perfumery,  and 
liqueurs,  obtained  permission  of  the  go- 
vernment to  apply  it  to  a  total  restora- 
tion of  the  interior.  The  floor  of  brick 
was  pulled  up,  and  with  it  many  slab- 
tombs  of  the  historical  families  of  Flo- 
rence ;  the  piers  were  bared  of  their  nu- 
merous sepulchral  monuments,  which 
now  giTes  a  yery  bare  look  to  the  inte- 
rior. The  fine  Cantoiia  or  music-galle- 
ries,  erected  in  1500  by  Baccio  A^olo, 
were  pulled  down  and  sold  to  the 
Museum  at  Kensington,  and  most  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  in  the  aisles  re- 
moved ;  the  present  barbarously  ginger- 
bread high  altar  set  up,  and  the  hand- 
some Gothic  sacristy  bedaubed  with 
gaudy  colours.  Perhaps  in  the  whole 
list  of  ecclesiastical  restorations  there 
does  not  exist  a  more  deplorable  in- 
stance of  monastic  yandalism  than 
has  been  perpetrated  here  by  the 
architect  Bomoli,  whose  name  merits 
to  be  handed  oyer  to  the  execration 
of  every  loyer  of  the  fine  arts.  Be- 
tween the  columns  was  a  double  line 
of  marble  slabs,  with  names  of  persons 
to  whom  the  many  fine  slab-tombs  in 
relief  belonged,  and  which  haye  dis- 
appeared. 

There  is  much  good  stained  glass 
in  this  church,  the  finest  is  the  rose 
window  oyer  the  entrance,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels. 
Over  the  principal  door  is  a  crucifix 
painted  by  CHotto.  On  the  walls  upon 
each  side  of  the  central  door  are  two 
ancient  frescoes,  discovered  during  the 
recent  repairs^  under  the  whitewash  ; 
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one  of  the  Cruoifixion,  with  the  dona" 
toriy  or  devotees  at  whose  expense  it 
was  painted,  on  either  side,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Masaccio;  the  other 
the  Annunciation,  by  an  inferior  hand  of 
the  same  period,  with  smaller  subjects 
of  the  Natiyitj,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Kings,  and  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan 
(all  much  restored).  The  ch.  stands 
N.  and  S.,  the  high  altar  being  at  the 
N.  end.  In  the  aisle  on  the  rt.  hand, 
entering  by  the  principal  door,  are — 
Ist  altar,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;  the  monuments  of  Ippolito  and 
Maria  Yenturi,  by  Micci;  further  on, 
upon  each  side  of  the  altar  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  are  monuments  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Minerbetti  family  of  the 
16th  cent.  At  the  end  of  the  rt.-hand 
transept  is  the  Capella  dei  Bucellai,  in 
which  is  the  celebrated  picture  by  Ci- 
mabue,  of  the  Virgin  seated  on  a  throne 
with  the  in&nt  Saviour  on  her  lap,  and 
three  angels  on  each  side,  painted  upon 
a  gold  ground.  It  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement in  drawing  beyond  the  art  of 
the  time,  and,  when  produced,  it  ex- 
cited the  highest  admiration.  While 
the  painter  was  employed  upon  it, 
Charles  d'Anjou  passed  through  Flo- 
rence, and  was  tt^en  to  see  it ;  none 
had  then  seen  the  picture,  but,  profiting 
by  the  king's  admission,  all  Florence 
followed ;  and,  such  was  the  wonder 
excited  and  pleasure  given  by  it,  that 
the  quarter  in  which  Cimabue  lived 
acquired  the  name  of  Borgo  Allegri, 
winch  it  still  retains.  When  com- 
pleted the  picture  was  carried  &om 
Cimabue's  house  to  the  church  in  tri- 
umphal procession.  In  the  same  chapel, 
on  the  side  wall,  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Catherine,  by  Buggiardini,  some 
of  the  figures  in  which  are  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo;  and  on  the  wall 
opposite,  the  tomb  of  the  Beata  Yil- 
lana,  by  Bernardo  Bosaellini,  This 
lady  was  widow  of  Fietro  di  Bosso, 
and,  having  died  in  1360,  acquired 
a  reputation  of  sanctity,  and  was 
venerated  by  the  Florentines,  though 
she  was  not  beatified  by  the  Pope  till 
1824;  the  novelist  Sacchetti,  her  con- 
temporary, in  a  very  singular  letter 


or  essay,  in  which  he  blames  the  indis- 
creet devotion  of  the  common  people, 
expressly  adduces  her  exaimale  as  one 
of  misapplied  veneration,  in  front  is 
the  tomb  of  Paolo  Bucellai,  and  in  the 
same  transept  is  the  handsome  monu- 
ment, consisting  of  an  urn  under  a 
GK>thic  canopy  supported  by  torso 
columns,  of  Bishop  Tedice  Aliotti 
(ob.  1336),  by  Tino  di  Camaino.  The 
monuments  near  it  are  of  Aldobran- 
dini  Casalcampi,  who  died  in  1279; 
and  of  a  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who,  being  at  the  Ecumenic  Coun- 
cil of  Florence,  died  there  in  1440.  In 
the  Capella  di  Mlippo  Strozzi,  dedi- 
cated to  SS.  Philip  and  James  (which 
is  that  next  to  the  high  altar  on  this 
side),  behind  the  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of 
Filippo  Strozzi,  by  Benedetto  da  Ma^ 
janOf  consisting  of.  an  .urn  in  black 
marble,  imder  an  arch,  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style :  the  group  in  white  marble 
over  it.  Angels  worshipping  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  is  arranged  with  the  simpli- 
city  of  an  early  picture.  G-reat  sweet- 
ness of  expression,  and  finish,  distin- 
guish this  work.  It  was  this  Filippo 
Strozzi  who  bmlt  the  Strozzi  palace. 
Here  are  foiur  good  frescoes  by  MUp' 
pino  Lippi  (1486).  On  the  ceiling, 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  Jacob, 
and  on  the  side  walls  apocryphal  mi- 
racles of  St.  John  and  St.  Philip ;  on 
the  1.  St.  John  the  Evangelist  raising 
Drusiana,  and  over  it  his  Martyrdom ; 
on  the  rt.  the  expulsion  of  the  dragon 
from  the  temple  of  Mars  by  St.  Philip; 
and  his  death  above  in  the  lunette. 

"  The  choir  is  entirely  painted  in 
fresco,  by  Dom.  del  Ghirlcmdaio,  but 
cannot  well  be  seen  even  at  the  best 
time  (about  9  A.M.,  when  there  is  a 
little  reflected  light  from  two  upper 
windows  in  the  transepts  before  the 
curtains  are  drawn).  They  well  de- 
serve more  than  one  visit  by  any 
one  interested  in  the  progress  of 
art.  In  these  works  there  is  a  great 
step  forward  in  shaking  off  the  dry 
shackles  of  earlier  art,  and  much 
naivete  and  originality.  Tlie  portraits 
of  contemporaries,  introduced  in  all 
these  subjects  as  spectators,  are  parti- 
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cnlarly  interestmg,  as  well  for  their 
great    character    as    their    exceeding 
heantj  and  nmplicitj,  particularly  in 
many  of  the  females.    To  the  student 
in  art  also  these  frescoes  are  portica- 
larly   interesting,    Ghnrhmdaio    heing 
perhaps  more  fiidle  in  execution  than 
any  other  of  the  frescantL" — C.  W.  C. 
TheM  frescoes  were  executed  at  th^ 
expense  of  Qiovanni  Tomahuoni,  to 
snpply  the  place  of  others  by  Orgagna, 
which  had  become  decayed.     Michael 
Angelo  was  the  pupil  of  Ghirlandaio, 
and  some  portions  of  them  are  tra- 
ditionally reported  to  be  by  his  hand. 
The    subjects    are — on    the   rt.-hand 
wall  on  entering  the  choir,  the  histoir 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  on  the  i. 
that    of  the    Virgin.      Beginning    at 
the  lowest  painting  on  the  rt.  of  the 
spectator,  in  the  first  series,  the  sub- 
jects stand  as  follow :  —  1.  The  Angel 
appearing  to  Zacharias  in  the  Temple. 
Q^us  fresco  contains  portraits  of  many 
of  the  painter^s  contemporaries.    The  4 
half-length  figures  conyeraing  together 
at  the  side  of  the  picture  on  the  1.  hand 
of  the  spectator  are  as  follow : — ^the  first 
on  the  right  is  Marsilio  Fidno;   the 
second,  with  a  red  cloak  and  a  black 
band  or  collar,  is  Cristofano  Landino  ; 
the  figure  on  the  1.  is  Gentile  de'  Becchi, 
Bp.  of  Arezzo;  and  between  the  2  first, 
raising  \m  hand  a  little,  is  Folitian.  On 
the  opposite  side  are  the  portraits  of 
members  of  the  family  of  Tomabuom. 
2.  TheSalutation :  the  female  figure,  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  two  attendants, 
who  walk  behind  Elizabeth,  is  GHnerra 
di  Benci,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  her  time.    3.  The  Birth  of  John 
the  Baptist :  it  contains  three  beautiful 
whole-length  female  figures.    4.    The 
in£uit  John  presented  to  Zacharias,  who 
declares  its  name.  5.  Preaching  of  John. 
6.  The  Baptism  in  the  Jordan.   7.  The 
feast  on  Herod's  birthday,  and  the  danc- 
ing of  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  On  the 
opposite  wall,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
Dicture  on  the  1.  handof  the  spectator : — 
"Mchim  driven  out  of  the  Temple, 
Tering  not  being  received  on  ac- 
of  his  being  chudless.    Here,  the 
figures  on  the  side  nearest  the 


window  are  portraits :  the  old  man  in 
a  red  head-dress  is  Tommaso,  the 
paintei^s  &ther.  The  one  with  his 
head  unooyered,  with  his  hand  on  his 
side,  and  wearing  a  red  cloak  over  a 
yiolet-coloured  tunic,  is  the  painter 
himseUl  The  figure  behind  is  Bastiano 
Mainardi  da  S.  Gemignano,  his  pupil 
and  relative ;  and  the  other,  turn- 
ing his  back,  and  with  a  red  cap, 
is  the  painter's  brother,  David  G-hu*- 
landaio.  There  are  also,  in  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  fresco,  portraits  of  his 
contemporaries,  including  Fietro,  Lo- 
renzo, and  Giovanni  de'  Medid,  and 
his  patron  (3t.  Tomabuoni.  2.  The  birth 
of  the  Virgin.  This  fresco  contains  a 
remarkably  lovely  group  of  3  female  fi- 
gures tending  the  new-bom  infant';  and 
in  chiar^-oscuro,  a  bas-relief  of  children 
playing  on  musical  instruments.  3.  The 
Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple. 
4.  Her  Marriage.  5.  The  Adoration  of 
the  Wise  Men,  the  centre  of  which  is 
effaced.  6.  The  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. 7.  The  Death  and  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  almost  destroyed.  In 
4  compartments  of  the  vault  are  the 
Evangelists  :  on  the  walls  on  each  side 
of  the  great  window  are  events  from. 
the  lives  of  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Peter 
Martyr,  St.  John  in  the  Desert,  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Virgin,  and  above, 
many  of  the  patron  saints  of  Florence ; 
in  the  lower  compartments  are  the  por- 
traits of  Gtiovanni  Tomabuoni  and  his 
wife,  kneeling  in  the  act  of  prayer.  The 
tall  triple  Gothic  window  contains  fine 
stained  glass,  the  designs  of  which  are 
principsJly  by  Alessandro  Fioreniino 
(1491).  The  seats  of  the  choir,  with 
their  handsome  backs  in  tarsia,  were 
designed  by  Vasari.  The  modem  high 
altar  of  marble,  ornamented  with  inlaid 
mosaics,  is  a  very  tasteless  object ;  it  is, 
however,  better  than  the  one  it  re^ 
placed,  as  it  does  not  intercept  the 
light  from  reaching  the  frescoes  in  the 
choir.  In  the  next  chapel,  called 
the  Capella  dei  Gondij  on  the  rt.  hand, 
is  the  crucifix  of  wood,  by  Srunel- 
leschif  which  was  executed  by  him 
out  of  rivalry  with  Donatello,  when 
he   upbraided    the    latter    upon    the 
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inelegance  of  his  in  Santa  Crooe. 
We  are  told  by  Yasari  that,  when 
Bonatello  saw  tnis  production  of  his 
riyal,  he  was  so  surprised  with  its 
exoeUence,  that,  lifting  up  his  hands  in 
astonishment,  he  let  go  lus  apron  filled 
with  egffs  and  cheese  for  his  dinner,  all 
of  which  fell  upon  the  ground,  saying, 
— "  To  you  is  granted  the  power  of 
carving  figures  of  Christ ;  to  me  that 
of  representing  peasants." — "  A  te  ^ 
conceduto  fare  i  Christi,  ed  a  me  i 
contadini."  The  crucifix  of  Dona- 
tello  is  rigid  and  without  expression, 
faults  which  he  afterwards  most  ably 
corrected,  this  riyalry  haying  doubt- 
lessly led  him  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  expression  in  his  subsequent 
works.  In  the  Capella  dei  Gaddi,  the 
Baiaing  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus  is 
by  A»ff,  Sronzino ;  the  two  bas-reliefs 
in  marble  by  CHov,  delV  Opera;  the 
designs  of  the  two  tombs  and  of  the 
altaT'table  by  Michael  Angela;  and  the 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  by  Aless.  Allori. 
The  Capella  de'  Strozzi,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  l.-hand  transept,  and  is  en- 
tered by  a  flight  of  steps,  is  coyered  with 
frescoes  of  Andrea  Orgagna,  The  In- 
ferno, with  the  names  of  the  sins  and 
of  the  sinners,  in  G-othic  capitals,  has 
been  entirely  repainted.  Opposite  is 
the  Paradise,  with  endless  groups  of 
Angels  and  of  Saints  in  glory.  Sehind 
the  altar  is  the  Last  Juagment,  in 
which  the  satire  of  the  middle  aees  is 
displayed ;  the  figures  on  the  1.  nand 
being  those  of  persons  who  in  this 
world  were  most  honoured — bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  nuns,  nobles,  knights, 
and  ladies,  intermixed  with  grotesque 
fiends,  amongst  which  may  be  re- 
marked a  demon  dragging  a  reluctant 
corpse  out  of  the  graye.  The  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  is  like  that  in 
the  (Dampo  Santo  at  Pisa,  by  the 
same  painter.  The  picture  oyer  the 
altar  is  also  by  Orgagna^  representing 
Our  Saviour  in  the  centre,  with  the 
Virgin  presenting  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
to  him,  who  receives  a  book  on  the  rt., 
and  St.  Peter  the  keys,  with,  on  either 
side,  SS.  Michael,  Lawrence,  Catherine, 
and  PauL    On  the  Predella  are  3  sub- 


jects-^a  finar  celebrating  mass  ;  Christ 
rescuing  St.  Peter  firom  shipwreck ;  a 
dead  lung,  with*  an  angel  holding  a 
balance,  weighing  the  soul  of  the  de- 
parted, with  demons  endeavouring  to 
weigh  down,  and  many  other  figures,  all 
delicately  finished.  The  painter's  name, 
wrought  in  Gothic  characters,  forms  a 
border  beneath  the  central  portion  of 
the  picture,  which  he  painted  in  1375, 

Pursuant  to  a  contract  with  Tomaso 
trozzi  in  1354.  In  this  chapel  the 
stained  glass  figures  of  St.  Dominick 
and  the  Virgin  are  fine.  Under  the 
stairs,  forming  the  tomb  of  Bosso 
di  Strozzi,  is  a  fresco  attributed  to 
Qiottinoy  of  the  dead  Saviour,  sur- 
roimded  by  Saints ;  and  over  the  door, 
near  that  of  the  sacristy,  leading  to  the 
campanile,  is  another,  the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  with  a  host  of  Saints 
on  either  side,  by  SuffalvMcoo.  The 
saoriety  is  a  fine  Gothic  chamber,  built 
by  JVd  Jctcopo  da  NepozianOf  but  it 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  intended 
for  a  chapel.  It  has  a  fine  stained 
glass  window.  The  vault  has  been 
barbarously  painted  over  during  the 
recent  restorations.  Here  are  preserved 
three  reliquiaries,  beautifully  painted 
by  Fra  Angelioo  da  Mesole,  wmch  the 
sacristan  will  show  upon  application. 
They  deserve  careful  examination.  Some 
of  the  small  figures  round  the  edges  are 
of  singular  beauty,  especially  the  Ma- 
donna della  Stella,  and  a  S.  Catherine. 
The  crucifix  over  the  door  is  by  Ma- 
sacciOj  and  was  formerly  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Rosary  in  the  church,  surrounded 
by  figures  which  are  now  covered  by  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Bosary,  by 
Vasari,  In  the  Capella  de^  PasquaU^ 
4th  on  1.,  is  a  Resurrection,  by  Fasari. 
Further  on,  in  the  2nd,  is  our  Lord 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Aleas. 
Allori;  and  in  the  1st  chapel  on  1.  a 
modem  painting  of  the  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,  by  Faitori.  Three  of 
Michael  Angelo's  best  pupils  contri- 
buted to  the  monument  of  Antonio 
Strozzi.  Andrea  Ferrucoi  gaye  the  ge- 
neral design;  the  Madonna,  which  forms 
the  centre  compartment,  was  executed 
hy  Andrea  nsid  Sihio  da  Fietole  ;  th'^ 
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Angels,  and  some  of  the  minor  oma- 
ments,  are  by  Maso  Boacoli,  The 
pulpit  is  worth  notice;  the  sculp- 
tures represent  the  Annunciation,  the 
Natirity,  the  Presentation  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  Temple,  and  her  Assump- 
tion, with  great  purity  and  expression. 
They  are  by  Maestro  Lazzaro,  The  or- 
naments and  accessories  have  been  gilt. 

The  Chioatro  Verde  (which  is  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  church,  and  may  be 
entered  either  from  the  piazza  or  by  a 
door  opening  out  of  the  1.  aisle)  was 
built  from  the  designs  of  Frh  Oiovanni 
da  Ca^npi,  in  1320,  with  circular  arches 
and  Gothic  pillars,  and  deriyes  its  name 
from  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  frescoes, 
green,  shaded  with  brown,  painted, 
about  1348,  by  JPaolo  JJccello  and  by 
DellOf  principally  with  subjects  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  These  frescoes 
are  much  injured,  but  some  good  frag- 
ments may  be  found.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Fall,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  is  by  Paolo  Uecello. 
The  quaint  representations  of  the  De- 
luge, and  the  Ark  are  curious:  the 
drowning  are  seen  provided  with  seve- 
ral kinds  of  our  modem  life-preservers. 
Opening  out  of  the  N.  side  of  the  Ghi- 
ostro  Yerde  are  some  corridors,  the 
walls  of  which  have  frescoes  of  the 
early  Florentine  school.  They  were 
anciently  vaults  of  the  ch.,  and  until 
lately  have  been  used  as  burying- 
places.  A  chapel  opening  out  of  them 
is  covered  with  frescoes  of  the  14th 
cent. — ^the  Crucifixion,  a  large  subject, 
behind  the  altar. 

In  the  N.W.  angle  of  this  cloister, 
overthe  door  leading  into  the  larger  one, 
is  a  Crucifixion,  by  Stefano  del  JPonte 
Vecchio,  a  pupil  of  Giotto's,  with  St. 
Pominick  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
both  fine  figures,  on  either  side  of  the 
cross.  In  the  distance  is  a  curious 
view  of  a  city,  supposed  to  be  Flo- 
rence, with  the  Amo,  its  towers,  and 
waUs.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Ohiostro 
Yerde  is  the  entrance  to  the  ancient 
chapter-house,  afterwards  called  the 
CapeUa  degli  Spagnuoli,  It  was  built 
in  1860.  The  architect  was  Fr^  Qia- 
eopo  da  NepozianOf  and  the  painters 


8imone2demm  and  TaddeoQaddi  were 
selected  for  its  adornment  as  the  best 
artists  of  the  time.  Two  of  the  de- 
corated windows  opening  on  the  clois- 
ter, with  torse  columns,  are  very  hand* 
some  specimens  of  the  Italian-Gothic 
of  the  14th  centy.  Memmif  who  had 
just  returned  from  Avignon  (where 
some  fragments  of  his  works  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  Papal  fortress),  was  then 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  Ha 
undertook  to  paint  three  of  the  sides^ 
leaving  the  fourth  or  W.  one  and  the 
vaulting  to  Taddeo  Q-addi. 

On  ^the  £.  side  is  a  most  singular 
and  complicated  composition,  int^ded 
to  represent  the  Church  Militant  and 
Triumphant,  as  forming  the  entrance 
to  Paradise.  The  Pope  and  the  Em* 
peror,  as  guardians  of  the  Church, 
which  IB  represented  by  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence  (painted  by  Memml 
from  the  architect's  working  model 
which  has  since  perished),  are  seated  on 
thrones.  iN'ear  the  Emperor  are  tempo- 
ral councillors — a  King,  Princes ;  near 
the  Pope,  spiritual  ones — a  Cardinal, 
Bishops,  Prelates,  Monks,  Nims,  &o. ; 
and  around  are  many  distinguished  per- 
sons. A  troop  of  ravenous  Wolyes. 
driven  away  from  a  flock  of  sheep  by 
a  pack  of  spotted  black  and  white 
Boga  (the  colours  of  the  Dominicans), 
figure  the  heretics  repelled  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Dominicans,  or  DonUm 
oanea,  in  the  foreground.  Some  of  the 
heretics,  being  converted  by  argument, 
tear  their  books,  and  their  souls  pass 
on  to  the  gate  of  Paradise.  On  earth 
are  represented  human  pleasures  and 
vanities,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  rendered  innoxious.  St.  Do^" 
minick  points  out  the  way  to  heaven, 
which  is  seen  over  the  church;  St. 
Peter  receives  the  elect,  and  opens  the 
gates  of  heaven  above,  in  which  Christ 
is  enthroned  amid  a  host  of  angels. 
In  the  group  in  the  foreground  Mem- 
mi  has  introduced,  accor&ig  to  Yaaari, 
portraits  of  himself,  Cimabue,  Amolfo 
di  Lapo,  Benedict  XI.,  Phihp  le  Bel, 
Laura  and  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Fia- 
metta,  &c.  The  portrait  of  Cimabue 
is  in  profile,  in  a  white  dresi.    Be- 
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hind  him  is  Simone  Hemmi,  also  in 
profile.  The  soldier  between  them  is 
(jhiido  NoYoUo.  The  supposed,  but 
very  doutful,  portrait  of  Laura  is 
dressed  in  what  was  green,  now  &ded, 
facing  the  spectator,  and  represented 
with  a  small  flame  of  fire  between 
her  breast  and  throat.  Petrarch,  ac- 
cording to  Yasari  painted  from  life, 
stands  beside  a  Knight  of  St.  John. 
Benedict  XI.  is  the  Pope  on  the 
throne ;  at  his  side  is  Card.  Nicola  da 
Prat'O,,  then  Papal  Legate  at  Florence. 
Opposite,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  com- 
position, by  Taddeo  Qaddiy  represent- 
ing the  ta*iumph  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Seated  on  a  throne  in  the  centre,  he 
holds  an  open  book  in  his  hand,  in 
which  is  inscribed  the  text  (Wisdom, 
oh.  vii.  w.  7,  8),  "Wherefore  I  prayed, 
and  understanding  was  given  me:  I 
called  upon  God,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Wisdom  came  to  me.  I  preferred  her 
before  sceptres  and  thrones,  and  es- 
teemed riches  nothing  in  comparison 
of  her.'*  He  is  seated,  haying  on  either 
side  Moses,  St.  Paiil,  St.  John  the 
EyangeUst,  with  other  Saints,  and 
above  Virtues  and  Angels ;  at  his  feet 
are  the  3  great  leaders  of  heresy  and 
false  philosophy,  Arius,  Sabellius,  and 
Ayernioes.  Li  the  lower  range  are 
14  female  figures,  personifications  of 
the  sciences  and  virtues,  as  defined  by 
the  schoolmen ;  and  beneath-  them  are 
those  who,  according  to  the  prevailing 
ideas,  excelled  therein.  The  symbols 
are  often  very  perplexing.  Beginning 
on  the  1.,  and  proceeding  regularly  to 
the  rt. : — 1.  The  Civil  Law  is  repre- 
sented holding  the  globe  in  her  hand, 
and  with  her  is  Justinian.  2;  Canon 
Law,  and  the  Pope,  being  the  portrait 
of  Clement  V.  3.  Speculative  Theo- 
logy, and  Peter  Lomoard,  Master  of 
the  Sentences.  4.  Practical  Theology, 
and  Boethius.  5.  Faith,  and  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite.  6.  Hope,  and  John  of 
Damascus.  7.  Charity,  in  a  red  robe, 
holding  a  bow,  and  St.  Augustin.  8. 
Arithmetic,  with  a  board  for  working 
addition,  and  l^thagoras  as  its  in- 
ventor. 9.  Geometry,  with  square  and 
compass,  and  Euclid.    10.  Astronomy, 


and  Atlas.  11.  Music,  and  Tubsl-Cain. 
12.  Logic,  a  beautiful  figure  holding 
a  serpent,  and  Zeno  Eleates.  13.  Bhe- 
torio,  and  Cicero.  14.  Ghrammar,  and 
Donatus. 

On  the  K.  wall,  over  the  altar,  Mem* 
mi  has  represented,  on  the  1.,  Christ 
bearing  his  Cross;  above,  the  Cruci- 
fixion; and  below  and  on  the  rt.  the 
Descent  into  Hades ;  the  last  a  cavern 
in  a  rock,  and  fiends  retreating  in  grin- 
ning diBappointment.  Under  the  cha- 
racter of  Longinus  (t.  e,  the  Roman 
centurion)  Memmi  portrays  the  tyrant 
Walter  de  Brienne.  The  paintings 
on  the  S.  wall,  which  represented 
histories  in  the  life  of  St.  Dominick, 
are  nearly  effaced.  Two  scenes,  some 
figures  listening  to  the  Preaching  of  the 
Saint,  and  especially  the  Baising  a  Girl 
to  Life,  are  in  tolerable  preseryation. 

Semi-Gothic  arabesques  divide  the 
vaulting  into  compartments,  in  which 
are  four  subjects,  painted  by  Gaddi's 
pupils,  probably  by  Antonio  Venezi" 
ano : — 1.  The  Besurrection,  in  which 
the  ascending  figure  of  our  Lord 
radiates  light ;  2.  Christ  saving  St. 
Peter,  who  is  coming  to  him  on  the 
water ;  3.  The  Ascension ;  and  4,  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
Virgin. 

The  light  is  scantily  admitted  into 
this  spacious  room,,  through  windows 
opening  into  the  cloister,  divided  by 
beautiml  spiral  columns,  and  through 
an  aperture  above,  so  that  thepaiatings 
can  only  be  well  seen  on  a  bright  day. 

Out  of  the  Chiostro  Verde,  on  the 
same  side  as  the  Capella  degli  Spagnuoli, 
open  a  series  of  subterranean  chambers, 
until  recently  used  as  a  burying-ground, 
and  containmg  several  modem  monu- 
ments ;  there  are  also  in  it  several  se- 
pulchral shields  of  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  And  two  small  chapels,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Antony  and  St.  Anna, 
have  paintings  of  an  early  period. 

The  Chiostro  Chrande,  which  is  a 
noble  quadrangle,  consists  of  52  arches ; 
each  lunette  of  which  contains  a  paint- 
ing, representing  acts  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  San  Peter  Martyr,  and  other 
samts  of  the  Dominican  order.    The 
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beit  are  bj  8atUi  di  TUo^  (XgoU^  AUm, 
AUofif  Codmo  Qambemcci,  &c. 

Tbe  old  refectory,  which  ib  on  the 
"Bs  fide  of  the  dioetro  Orande,  from. 
which  there  is  acoeu  to  it,  contains 
freacoef  by  Bronssmo  (1597),  represent- 
ing the  Israehtes  in  the  Desert,  the 
Gathering  of  the  Hanna^  and  the  Israel- 
ites drinking  the  Water  gushing  from 
the  Bock.  Here  also  is  a  Madonna  of 
the  early  school,  possessing  some  merit. 
One  portion  of  the  building  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  Spezieria, 
where  may  be  procured  medicines  care- 
fully compounded,  and  perfumes  of 
eirery  kind  may  here  be  purchased,  and 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  establishment 
is  celebrated  for  its  perfumes,  essences, 
and  for  a  delicious  and  peculiar  liqueur, 
called  Alkermes,  from  the  sale  of 
which  a  large  annual  revenue  is 
derived,  which  enables  the  monks  in 
great  part  to  keep  up  their  convent 
and  church ;  it  is  imder  the  manage- 
ment of  two  lay  brothers,  who  are 
regularly  educated  in  pharmacy,  and 
obliged  to  graduate  in  that  branch 
of  medicine.  In  1418  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence  determined  to  exer- 
cise public  hospitality  towards  distin- 
guished strangers,  like  the  ^^Jj^ivta,  of 
the  Greek  republics,  and  the  hospitimn 
publicum  of  the  Boman ;  and  it  was 
decreed  that  a  spacious  building  should 
be  erected  for  that  purpose,  near  the 
monastery  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella. 
One  of  tne  first  occasions  on  which  it 
was  used  was  when^  in  1439,  the 
General  Council,  opened  at  Ferrara 
in  1438,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  was,  on  account  of 
the  plague,  transferred  to  Florence  by 
Pope  Eugenius  lY.  On  that  occasion 
the  Pope,  the  Chreek  Emperor  John 
Palffologus,  and  the  Greek  Patriarch 
Josephus,  with  numerous  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  and  theologians,  were  lodged 
here ;  and  here  also  were  held  all  the 
sittings  of  the  council,  ezo^t  the  last, 
which  was  in  the  cathedral.  The 
iing  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
stery,  and  devoted  to  its  pre- 
ise  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 


century.  The  series  of  apartments 
constituting  this  establishment  are  ap- 
propriately and  elegantly  fitted  up. 
Many  of  the  tail  vases  and  jars  are  of 
very  beautiful  pottery,  enamelled  in 
yellow  and  green,  and  often  decorated, 
not  unappropiiately,  with  the  pills 
or  boluses,  the  arms  of  the  Medici,  who 
took  this  establishment  under  their  spe- 
cial protection.  In  the  mineral-water 
room,  formerly  a  chapel,  are  frescoes 
representing  the  history  of  Christ's  pas- 
sion in  12  paintings,  by  Spinello  Are- 
tino,  painted  in  1400.  In  the  principal 
apartment  is  the  bust  of  Brother  To- 
maeso  Valori,  the  late  director  of  the 
establishment,  and  by  whose  liberalify 
it  was  preserved.  When  the  convent 
was  suppressed  by  the  French,  he  pur- 
chased the  laboratory  and  carried  on 
the  business  until  the  restoration  of 
the  monastery,  when  he  surrendered  it 
to  its  former  owners.  He  died  in 
1825.  The  Spezieria  has  an  entrance  in 
the  Via  della  Scala  distinct  from  the 
convent.  The  Spezieria,  since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  monks,  like  at  San 
Marco,  has  been  rented  from  the 
GK>Temment  for  a  large  amount  by 
the  former  Director  of  it,  a  brother 
of  the  Dominican  order. 

The  convent  being  suppressed,  a 
great  part  of  its  buildings  have  been 
converted  into  the  offices  of  the  Mi- 
nistry of  Public  Works. 

The  Piazza  of  Sta,  Maria  Novella, 
formed  on  two  sides  by  the  church  and 
by  the  conventual  buildings,  is  irregu- 
lar. It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  scene 
of  the  principal  public  festivities  of  the 
Florentines.  In  the  centre  are  two 
obelisks,  crowned  by  the  GHfflio  of 
Florence  and  supported  by  tortoises, 
cast  by  Gfiovanni  di  Bologna,  The  fine 
colonnade,  which  forms  the  side  of  the 
Piazza  opposite  the  church,  is  the 
Loggia  di  8,  Paolo  ;  it  was  erected  in 
1451,  from  the  designs  of  Brunelleschi. 
The  bas-relief  in  terracotta  over  the 
door  representing  St.  Francis  and  St. 
Dominick  is  by  A,  della  Bohlia,  In 
the  Piazza  Yecchia,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  ch.,  stands  a  recently  erected 
statue  of  Ckilileo. 
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iS!e>9^  MarHno,  a  BmaU  obapel  or  ora- 
tory, in  a  Piazzetta  opposite  the  House 
of  Dante,  and  off  the  Via  dei  Maegazini, 

L149,  contains  several  much  injured 
scoes,  probably  by  Filippino  Ltppi 
in  his  younger  days.  Opposite  this  ch. 
is  one  of  the  few  remaming  mediseyal 
towers  of  Florence. 

Church  of  Or*  San  Michele^  in  the  Via 
de'  Calzaioli.  In  viewing  this  build- 
ing it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
part  which  is  now  a  church  was  ori- 
ginally a  market,  like  the  neighbouring 
Mercato  Nuovo,  and  that  the  upper 
part  was  a  granary.  From  this  latter 
destination  the  building  derived  its 
name,  '*  Horreum  Saucti  Michaelis." 
Erected  by  Amolfo  in  1284,  by  order  of 
the  Signona,  the  basement,  then  an  open 
loggia,  contained  a  picture  of  the  Vir^ 
gin,  by  Ugolino  da  Siena^  which,  having 
in  1291  performed  sundry  miracles, 
became  an  object  of  great  veneration. 
About  1337  it  was  determined  to  con- 
secrate a  portion  of  the  edifice,  which 
was  thereupon  enclosed  and  embel- 
lished by  Taddeo  Gaddi — if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  entirely  altered  according  to 
his  designa— and  a  chapel  was  erected 
around  the  painting.  The  crowds 
who  visited  it  disturbed  the  market- 
people  ;  and  the  Signoria  having  de- 
tennined  to  convert  the  whole  lower 
story  into  a  church,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Andrea  Orgagna,  the  openings 
of  all  the  outer  arches  of  the  loggia 
were  closed  by  10  elegant  Italian- 
Gtothic  windows.  This  sanctuary  com- 
manded so  much  veneration,  that,  in 
1348,  the  year  of  the  great  plague, 
described  by  Boccaccio,  the  offerings 
amounted  to  35,000  golden  florins.  The 
two  upper  stories,  however,  continued 
employed  for  their  original  purpose 
until  Cosimo  I.  converted  them  into  a 
depository  for  the  notarial  archives  in 
1569,  and  as  such  they  are  still  used, 
lliey  deserve  to  be  visited  for  their 
bold  and  elegant  architecture,  the  fine 
arches  being  supported  on  a  great  cen- 
tral pillar,  a  ^petition  of  what  we  see 
in  the  ch.  below.  The  entrance  to  these 
archives  is  from  the  adjoining  street. 

The  statues  with  wluch  the  exterior 
is  adorned  are  among  the  best  produc- 


tions of  the  Florentine  school  of  Sculp- 
ture, and  were  placed  here  at  the  ex- 
pense of  various  corporations  or  guilds. 
They  stand  in  very  handsome  nidies  or 
recesses,  which  have  been  recently  re- 
stored with  infinite  taste.  Beginning 
at  the  eastern  side,  or  towards  the  Via 
dei  Calziauoli,  and  moving  round  to  the 
1.,  they  stand  in  the  following  order : 
St.  Luke  (Giovanni  di  Bologna),  raised 
by  the  advocates  and  notaries.  St.  Tho- 
mas with  Christ  {Andrea  del  Verroo- 
chio),  by  the  merchants.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (Ohiberti),  by  the  drapers.  On 
the  S.  side,  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
(Baccio  da  ifontelupo),  by  the  silk-mer- 
chants. An  empty  decorated  niche, 
intended  for  a  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
now  in  the  ch.  St.  James  (Nanni 
di  Banco),  by  the  furriers.  St.  Mark 
(Donatello) — greatly  admired  by  M. 
Angelo,  who  is  said  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  statue  with  the  query, 
"  Marco,  perche  non  mi  parliV*  On  the 
W.  front,  and  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance, St.  Eloy  (Nanni  di  Banco),  by 
the  blacksmiths,  who,  as  well  as  the 
jewellers,  have  adopted  the  Bishop  of 
Toumay  as  their  patron.  St.  Stephen 
(Ghiberti),  by  the  wool-traders;  so 
much  admired  at  the  time,  that  the 
artist  procured  an  order  from  the 
money-changers  or  bankers  for  the 
statue  of  St.  Matthew  which  stands 
near  it.  N.  side,  the  next  niche  con- 
tains Donatello's  St.  George,  erected 
by  the  sword-makers  and  armourers — 
a  masterly  production.  **  Donatello's 
marble  statue  of  St.  George  is  a  simple 
and  forcible  example  of  sentiment ;  he 
stands  upright,  equally  poised  on  both 
legs,  his  hands  resting  on  his  shield 
before  him.  Michael  Angelo,  after  ad- 
miring this  statue  some  time  in  silence, 
suddenly  exclaimed  *  March.'  " — Flax- 
man,  In  the  recess  that  follows  is  a 
group  of  four  saints  by  Nanni  di  Banco, 
forced  into  their  present  ill-adapted 
site  by  his  maater,  Donatello.  From 
the  bas-relief  of  a  sculptor's  shop  below, 
it  was  probablv  erected  by  them.  St. 
Philip,  appertaining  to  the  shoemakers, 
h\Bohj  Nanni  di  Banco.  Lastly,  St.  Peter, 
at  the  expense  of  the  butchers,  by  Dona* 
tello.  Of  the  plates  of  majolica,  or  cir- 
cular tablets  of  painted  earthenware. 
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by  Luca  diMa  BMia^  representbig  tlie 
annoml  bewingi  or  enaigiis  of  fhe 
tndesy  end  inserted  in  the  iivUb  above, 
onl  J  two  of  the  original  ones  remain,  the 
others  are  modem  prodoctions  of  the 
porcelain-numnfactory  of  La  Dooda. 

The  old  stained  glass,  in  the  nj^r 
portion  of  the  windows  of  the  church,  is 
exceedinglj  beantifiiL,  The  arches  are 
eirenlar,  but  the  traceiy  flows  in  inter- 
secting carves  with  delicacy  and  grace ; 
and  the  niches  or  tabernacles  are  in  the 
most  hij^y  decorated  style  of  Italian- 
Gothic.    All  these  are  £rom  OrgagiuCs 


The  interior  (to  which  the  principal 
entrance  is  on  the  W.  side),  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  original  destination, 
has  not  the  osual  architectural  arrange- 
ment of  a  church.  The  massiTe  piers 
which  divide  it  into  two  corridors  or 
aisles  are  suited  to  the  market.  Nu- 
merous frescoes  of  the  15th  centy.  by 
Agnolo  Gaddi,  Jacopo  di  Caseatino,  and 
others,  on  the  sides  of  the  piers,  have 
been  recently  discovered  under  the  coat 
of  whitewash.  The  painted  glass  is 
rich  and  harmonious  in  colour,  and 
produces  a  fine  effect. 

The  pride  of  the  church  is  the  ta- 
bernacle in  white  marble,  erected  by 
A.  Orgagna  between  1348  and  1359, 
from  offerings  made  during  the  great 
plague,  to  contain  the  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Virgin  by  Lino  or  Ugo- 
lino  da  Siena;  it  is  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  St.  Michael  rising  nearly  to 
the  roof :  it  has  a  staircase  which  leads 
to  the  interior  of  thd  canopy.  Ara- 
besque patterns  are  formed  by  the 
richest  marbles  being  inlaid  in  a  fine 
mosaic  work,  enhancing  the  delicate 
white  ground.  The  interior  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  canoj>y  is  lined  with 
mosaic.  Every  inch  is  finished  with 
elegance.  It  is  profusely  adorned  with 
sculpture,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  subjects.  In  front  of  the  altar 
three  bas-relie£ei, — the  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  Annunciation,  with  a 
■mailer  one  of  Hope  in  the  centre.  At 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  tabernacle,  upon 
the  basement  ojf  the  pilaster  are  two 

^s  of  prophets,  and  three  virtues, — 
ience.  Fortitude,  and  Perseverance, 
the  S.  side  are  bas-reliefs  of  the 


Nativity,  and  Oftring  of  the  Wise  Men. 
Between  these  is  one  of  Charity,  or 
Divine  Love ;  and  at  the  S.E.  angle. 
Humility  and  Chastity  (Yizginitaa), 
with  other  heads  of  Prc^iets.  On  the 
£.  side  are  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  with  Simeon  and  Anna ;  and 
the  Angel  appearing  to  Mary,  and  bid- 
ding her  flee  into  Egypt.  At  the  N.K. 
angle  Dodlitaa  (a  beaatiful  figure),  Pra- 
dentia,  and  Solatia.  On  the  N.  side 
is  the  Krth  of  the  Yiigin :  next  to  it, 
in  the  centre,  is  Faitili:  then  Christ 
t.eaching  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple 
when  twelve  years  old.  ''The  story 
is  told  most  marvellously.  The  head 
of  the  principal  figure  is  broken,  but 
the  body  is  full  of  expression:  some 
small  figures  lean  forward  most  earn- 
estly to  listen."  At  the  angles  are 
Obedience,  Justice,  Devotion.  There 
are  also  two  heads  of  prophets  at  each 
angle.  On  each  side  of  tiiie  altarpieoe 
are  four  lovely  figures  of  angels  in  high 
relief,  and  upon  the  summit  of  the 
tabernacle  3  small  statues  of  the  Apos- 
tles. The  grand  composition  behind, 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  surrounded 
by  the  apostles,  and,  in  an  almond- 
shaped  oval  above,  her  being  borne  to 
heaven  by  angels,  or  the  Assumption; 
the  name  of  the  artist,  with  the  date, 
1359,  is  engraved  on  the  base  of  the 
urn  on  which  the  body  of  the  Virgin 
is  laid.  The  sculptor  has  here,  ac- 
cording to  Vasari,  introduced  his  own 
portrait  in  the  Apostle  whose  head  is 
covered  with  a  hood,  on  the  rt.  of 
the  spectator.  This  tabernacle  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  elaboiutely -sculptured 
screen  or  railing  in  marble,  the  square 
intervals  in  which  are  filled  with  bronze 
ornaments  in  the  form  of  Gbthic  wheel- 
windows.  This  magnificent  work  is 
said  to  have  cost  96,000  golden  florins, 
an  immense  sum  for  the  period. 

The  church  also  contains,  over  the 
principal  altar,  a  group  in  marble  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  and  S.  Anna,  by 
Franc,  di  8,  QaUo;  and  on  the  altar 
on  the  1.  a  marble  statue  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  formerly  in  a  niche  on  the 
outside,  by  Simone  da  Fieaole.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  Florentines  having  suc- 
cessfully risen  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Duke  of  Athens  on  the  26th  July, 
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1343,  they  efocted  in  this  oh.  an  altar 
to  Sta.  Anna,  whoae  anniyenary  was  on 
that  day;  and  there  is  still  a  procession 
of  the  Arti  or  trades,  with  hieainers,  to 
this  church  on  her  festivaL  The  ori- 
ginal ch.  of  St.  Michael,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  is  a  Qothio 
edifice  erected  in  1284  hy  Amolfo. 
It  is  now  converted  into  an  Oratoxy 
dedicated  to  S.  Carlo. 

The  exterior  of  Or'  San  Michele  has 
lately  undergone  a  thorough  and  very 
judicious  restoration. 

Ch,  of  Santo  Spirito,  in  the  square  of 
the  same  name,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Amo,  attached  to  a  monastery  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin.  The  ch.  which 
preceded  the  present  building,  and 
which  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
centy.^  was  burnt  in  1470,  during  the 
performance  of  a  "Mystery"  repre- 
senting the  descent  of  tne  Holy  Ghost, 
exhibited  before  Qiovanni  Qaleazzo 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  when  he  visited 
Florence.  It  is  said  that  in  the  con* 
flagration  the  autograph  copy  .of  the 
Decameron,  bequeathed  by  Boccaccio 
to  Fra'  Martino  da  Signa,  and  after  his 
death  to  this  convent,  was  consumed. 
The  shell,  however,  of  the  old  church 
remains :  it  is  now  used  as  a  furniture 
manufactory,  and  stands  flanking  the 
entrance  from  the  Piazza  into  the  first 
cloister.  The  present  edifice  wasbegun, 
before  the  fire,  about  the  year  1433, 
from  the  designs  of  Brunelkschi,  The 
first  column  of  the  interior  was  not 
raised  until  1454,  eight  years  after  his 
death;  and  the  ch.  was  completed  about 
1481.  The  front  is  an  unsightly  mass 
of  painted  plastering.  The  interior  is 
perhaps  the  finest  of  the  works  of  this 
great  architect ;  though,  from  having 
been  completed  after  his  death,  it 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  his  ori- 
ginal design.  The  general  disposition 
is  yery  fine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  is  315  ft.  long,  191  ft. 
through  the  transepts,  and  107  ft.  wide 
across  the  body  of  the  church.  The 
aisles,  which  are  carried  round  the 
transepts,  are  formed  by  elegant  Com- 
posite columns,  from  which  spring  cir- 
cular arches.  The  internal  decoration 
of  the  three  doors  of  the  front  is  novel 
and  richf 


The  choir  is  enclosed  by  magnificent 
massive  balustrades  of  bronze  and  mar- 
ble ;  at  each  of  six  of  the  angles  is 
a  figure  in  marble  of  an  angel,  and, 
at  the  remaining  two,  statues  of  St. 
John  and  the  Virgin.  It  was  begun 
in  the  year  1599  by  Oio.  Batt.  Mi- 
chelozzi,  and  completed  in  1608  at 
an  expense  of  not  less  than  100,000 
crowns.  It  and  the  high  altar,  of  rich 
pietra-dura  work,  with  its  Baldacchino, 
are  the  work  of  Caccini  and  Silvani, 
The  ciborium  is  by  Gion.  B.  Cennini, 
The  numerous  paintings  in  this  church 
include  some  good  specimens  of  the 
Florentine  school  of  the  15th  centuiy. 
Commencing  the  circuit  of  the  church 
on  the  rt.  hand  by  entering  at  the 
end  of  the  nave, — at  the  first  (Torri- 
giani)  altar  is  an  Assumption  by  Piero 
di  Cosimo; — at  the  2nd  a  copy  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Pietin  at  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome,  by  his  pupil  Nanni  di  Baccio 
Bigio, — In  the  Capponi  chapel,  at  the 
comer  of  the  rt.-hand  transept,  is 
a  picture  of  St.  Monica  enthroned, 
with  nuns  kneeling  before  her,  by  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi ;  and  in  the  3rd,  beyond 
it,  in  the  Nerli  Chapel,  a  good  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  St.  Martin,  St.  Cathe- 
rine, and  the  donatarii,  by  Fiiippino 
Lippi ;  the  infant  Saviour  reaches  to- 
wards the  cross  which  St.  John  is  hold- 
ing; the  two  donatarii f  for  whom  the  pic- 
ture was  painted,  kneel  on  either  side 
in  front.  Another  Capponi  chapel  con- 
tains the  sepulchral  urn  of  Neri  Capponi, 
with  a  head  in  relief  of  the  deceased 
by  Simone  di  Betto,  In  the  12th  chapel 
from  the  entrance,  reckoning  along  this 
rt.'hand  side  of  the  ch.,  is  preserved  a 
crucifix,  which  was  the  only  object 
saved  when  the  old  building  was  burnt. 
It  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  White 
Penitents,  who  exhibited  such  extraor- 
dinary fanaticism  in  Italy  in  the  14th 
centy.  This  crucifix  has  always  been 
regarded  with  much  veneration,  hav- 
ing some  reputation  for  performing 
miracles.  Over  the  altar  of  the  Vettori 
chapel,  last  on  rt.,  is  a  good  Madonna 
and  Child,  with  4  saints  above  by  Giotto : 
in  the  Capella  dei  Biliotti,  next  the 
latter,  a  Madonna  and  2  saints,  by  S, 
Botticelli;  and  in  a  neighbouring  one 
the  Annunciation,  by  the  same  painter 
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with  the  modem  tomb  of  a  Countess 
Fresoobaldi  by  Pampo/bfiiL — ^The  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  of  the  Capella  del 
Sacramento,  in  tiie  L  transept,  are  by 
Andrea  da  Sansovino. — In  the  chapel 
(1.)  next  to  that  of  the  Sacrament  is 
Christ  on  the  cross,  by  Bidolfo  Ghirlan- 
daio.  The  other  pictures  worthy  of 
notice  are,  —  The  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  by  Al.  Allori;  the  Transfi- 
g^uration,  by  Piero  di  Cosimo ;  a  Virgin 
and  4  Saints,  by  Perugmo,  all  in  the  1. 
transept;  the  Virgin,  in  the  5th  chapel 
on  1.,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS. 
Dominick,  Thomas  Aquinas,  SS.  Ca- 
therine and  Anna  below,  by  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio ;  and  in  the  1st  on  same 
side,  the  Resurrection,  by  Piero  di  Co- 
simo.  In  the  2nd  chapel  on  1.  is  a  copy 
by  T.  Landinioi  Michael  Angelo's  statue 
of  St.  John  in  the  Church  of  the 
Minerva  at  Rome. 

The  sacristy,  ih.e  entrance  to  which 
is  out  of  the'l.  aisle,  was  built  by 
Cronaca,  and  is  worthy  of  the  edifice 
to  which  it  is  attached.  The  beau- 
tiful oblong  yestibule,  with  its  rich 
though  heavy  vault,  which  connects  it 
with  the  church,  is  by  Andrea  da  San^ 
sovino.  The  sacristy  itself  is  admii*- 
able  for  proportion  and  harmony.  It 
is  octagonal.  Over  the  altar  is  a  pic- 
ture of  St.  Fiacre,  by  Aless.  AUori,  A 
chapel  opening  out  of  it  on  the  N.  side 
has  a  painting  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virjijin,  by  Butteri. 

The  first  cloister,  on  entering  from 
the  Piazza,  is  by  Alfonso  Parigi.  The 
cloisters  are  filled  with  sepulchral  me- 
morials, ancient  and  modem.  A  series 
of  frescoes  by  Paolo  Perugino,  Ulicelli, 
Baldly  Cascetti,  and  Bimbacci,  in  the 
lunettes  of  the  first  cloister,  represent 
subjects  fr^m  the  lives  of  the  Saints 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin. 

The  second  handsome  cloister,  sup- 
ported by  Doric  columns,  is  by  Amma- 
nati  (1564-1569).  It  has  some  frescoes 
by  Poccetti.  Before  the  suppression  of 
the  monastic  orders  by  the  French, 
there  existed  in  this  convent  a  valu- 
able library  of  books  and  manuscripts  : 
amongst  the  latter  were  those  be- 
ueathed  to  the  convent  by  Boccaccio. 

he  Campanile    of   Santo  Spirito  is 

om  the  design  of  Baccio  cP  Agnolo, 


Milizia  calls  it  "  the  most  beautifril  of 
the  kind."  The  conventual  buildings 
have  been  converted  into  o£&ces  and 
stores  for  the  Committees  of  Artillexy 
and  Military  Engineers. 

Ch.  of  La  Santa  TrtnUa,  built  in  1250 
by  Nicola  da  Pisa,  originally  in  the 
Italian  Gothic  style ;  parts  of  it  have 
been  much  altered.  The  present  fa9ade 
was  designed  in  the  16th  oenty.  by 
Buontalenti,  by  whom  also  the  choir 
was  erected,  and  the  chapels  of  the 
transept  disfigured.  The  nave  is  se- 
parate frt)m  the  aisles  by  five  good 
pointed  arches  ;  round  the  sides  are  a 
series  of  chapels  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  of  Morence.  In 
the  rt.  hand  transept,  Capella  de*  Sas- 
setti,  close  to  the  door  of  the  sacristy, 
is  a  very  interesting  series  of  frescoes 
representing  incidents  from  the  life  of 
St.  Francis,  by  Domenicodel  Ghirlandaio. 
On  the  wall  on  the  1.  hand  when 
looking  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  upper 
compartment,  is — 1.  St.  Francis,  having 
given  up  all  his  worldly  goods,  even  his 
garments,  casts  himself  naked  at  the 
feet  of  the  Bishop  of  Assisi.  On  the 
same  level,  on  the  wall  behind  the  altar, 
— 2.  Pope  Honorius  III.  approving  of 
the  rules  of  the  order.  Qhirlandaj  o  has 
represented  the  scene  as  occurring  in 
the  square  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,'  near 
the  palace  itself,  and  under  the  Loggia 
of  Orcagna.  Several  cotemporary  por- 
traits have  been  introduced,  amongst 
others  that  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
one  of  the  figures  ascending  the  stairs 
in  the  foreground.  On  the  rt-hand 
wall  above  is — 3.  St.  Francis,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Mahometan  Sultan  of  Syria 
offering  to  pass  unhurt  through  the  fire, 
if  the  Sultan  and  his  followers  will 
embrace  Christianity.  On  the  L-hand 
wall  below — 4.  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  stigmata.  On  the  opposite  vrall 
— 5.  The  Death  of  St.  Francis  sur- 
rounded by  monks  and  priests.  This  is 
the  finest  of  the  series  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  truth:  it  contains  several 
portraits  ;  that  in  a  red  dress  behind 
the  bishop,  at  the  head  of  the  bier,  is 
Glurlandajo  himself.  Behind  the  altar 
— 6.  St.  Francis  appearing  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  glory,  and  restoring  a  child 
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of  the  Spezzi  family,  who  had  iaUen 
from  a  window,  to  life.  .In  thifl  painting 
is  introduced  a  view  of  the  old  Bridge, 
the  fa^de  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Trinitk,  and  the  Palazzo  SpiDa(now  della 
Communita),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  as  they  then  stood.  Beneath, 
and  qp.  either  side  of  the  altar,  are  the 
patrons  or  donatorii,  Francesco  Sassetti, 
and  his  wife,  kneeling.  These  frescoes 
were  executed  in  1485,  and  may  be 
classed  amongst  Qhirlandaio's  finest 
works.  "  In  that  over  the  altar,  of  the 
restoration  to  life  of  a  child  fallen 
from  a  window  by  the  apparition  of  the 
Saint,  the  portraits  are  very  interest- 
ing. (On  the  1.  of  the  bier  on  which  the 
child  is  seated  is  the  youth  sumamed 
il  Bello  on  account  of  his  beauty.) 
But  the  best  of  all  Ghirkndaio's 
works  is  the  fresco  on  the  rt.  —  the 
'Death  of  St.  Francis.'  This  is  a 
most  admirable  work,  full  of  intense 
expression  and  feeling.  The  variety  of 
grief  in  the  followers  and  friends  of 
the  saint,  the  simple  and  solemn  dig- 
nity of  the  group  at  the  head  of  the 
dead  figure,  and  the  contrast  to  these 
in  the  indifiference  of  the  boyish  torch- 
bearers  are  admirable." — C.  W,C,  The 
Nativity  now  in  the  gallery  at  the  Ac- 
cademia  delle  Belle  Arti  formerly 
stood  over  the  altar  in  this  chapel. 

The  other  works  of  art  worthy  of 
notice  in  this  ch.  are — in  4th  chapel 
on  rt.,  an  Annunciation,  by  Don  Lo- 
renzo Monaco :  the  iron  gates  that  en- 
close this  chapel  are  very  beautiful.   In 
the  1st  chapel  on  1.  of  the  choir — St. 
Peter,  by  C,  Allori;  St.  Peter  receiving 
the  Keys,  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli;  the 
frescoes  of  the   lunettes  and   cupola 
above,  by   Gioo.  di  8.  Giovanni;  and 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  by  Maiteo  Roselli, 
In  the  1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the 
principal  entrance  is  a  crucifix  in  wood, 
sculptured  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano, 
and  B,  da  Majano ;  and  in  the  3rd  on 
1.  an  early  Christian  sarcophagus,  with 
a  relief  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  con- 
taming  the  remains  of  Nich.  Davan- 
zato,   who  died  in   1444.     This   ch., 
which  contained  several  good  paint- 
ings now  in  the  Galleria  delle  Belle 
Arti,  belonged,  as  well  as  the  adjoining 
convent,  recently  converted  into  a  bar- 


rack, to  the  Benedictine   monks    of 
Vallombrosa. 

The  Piazza  di  Santa  Trinith,  in 
front  of  the  church,  is  irregular  in 
form*  In  its  centre  stands  a  column 
of  granite,  brought  from  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  at  Rome,  and  erected,  in 
1564,  by  Cosimo  I.,  in  conmiemora- 
tion  of  the  surrender  of  Siena  in  1554, 
and  of  the  destruction  of  the  last 
liberties  of  Florence  by  the  victory  at 
Monte  Murlo,  in  1537,  over  those  whom 
his  tyranny  had  driven  into  exile,  headed 
by  Filippo  and  Piero  StrozzL  It  la 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Justice,  in 
porphyry,  by  Ferrvcci;  the  drapery  is 
of  bronze. 

Several  other  churches  of  Florence 
will  be  worth  visiting.    8,  Frediano,  in 
the  suburb  of  the  same  name,  built 
after  the  designs  of  Ciro  Ferri,  at  the 
end  of  the   17th  centy.     8.  Niccolo, 
from  those  of  Yasari,  contains  2  pic- 
tures by  A,  Allori,  the  Sacrifice    of 
Abraham,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherine  ;  a  picture  of  Saints  in  the 
choir,   by  Gentile  da  Fabriano;  a  St. 
John,  and  the  Almighty  with  Saints, 
by  Jacopo  d^ Empoli;  and  a  fragment  of 
a  fr«sco,  by  i>.  del  Ghirlandaio,  in  the 
sacristy.  8anto  8tefano,  in  a  piazetta  off 
the  Via  por  Santa  Maria,  a  very  ancient 
ch.,  has  a  statue  of  the  Patron  Saint,  by 
Gainbasi ;  the  bronze  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal altar  is  by  P,  Tacca.    The  ch.  of 
Ogni  8anti,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  has  a  Crucifix  in  the  1.  transept, 
painted  by  Giotto ;  a  St.  Jerome  on  one 
of  the  piers,  by  £>.  Ghirlandajo,  but 
much  repainted;  and  in  the  refectory 
of  the  adjoining  convent,  a  good  fresco 
of  the  Last  Supper,  by  the  same  painter, 
dated  1480. 


Palaces,  Museums,  &c. 

The  Piazza  della  Signoriaf  formerly 
del  Gran'  Duca,  is  the  central  spot 
of  Florence  for  business  and  interest. 
On  the  £.  side  stands  the  vast  Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio,  erected  in  1298,  as  the 
residence  of  the  Gonfaloniere  and 
Priori,  or  superior  magistracy  of  the 
Republic.    After  having  been  occupie " 
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by  Walter  de  Brienne,  it  became,  in 
1540,  the  residence  of  Coaimo  I.,  who 
in  that  year  reiboved  firomthe  Palace  in 
the  Via  Larga,  where  the  Medici  had 
hitherto  lived  as  private  citizens.  He 
continued  to  reside  here  until  1550, 
when  he  removed  to  the  Pitti  Palace. 
Since  that  time  the  Palazzo  Vecchio 
has  been  occupied  by  government 
offices. 

As  soon  as  the  great  revolution,  in 
1250,  was  effected,  which  placed  the 
government  in  the  power  of  the  demo- 
cracy (see  Santa  Crooe),  the  citizens 
determined  to  erect  a  residence  for  the 
elective  magistracy,  the  Gbn£idoniere, 
and  the  eight  Priori,  who  continued  in 
office  for  the  space  of  two  months  each. 
During  this  period,  according  to  the 
singular  maTims  of  government  which 
then  prevailed,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  the  threshold  of  their  prison,  in 
which  they  were  boarded,  eating  at  a 
common  mess  or  table,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Republic,  but  with  republican 
simplicity  and  parsimony.  The  present 
structure,  however,  was  not  raised  tUl 
1298,  Arnolfo  being  the  architect.  It 
is  imposing  from  its  mass  and  enormous 
battlements,  deep  machicolations  pro- 
jecting over  the  walls,  and  the  bold  and 
lofty  tower,  bearing,  not  upon  the  walls 
of  the  structure,  but  upon  the  machi- 
colations, so  as  almost  to  warrant  the 
local  proverb,  that  it  is  a  tower  built 
in  the  air.  Beneath  the  machicolations 
are  large  escutcheons,  with  the  bearings 
of  the  ancient  republic,  and  of  the 
Sestieri,  or  wards  and  quarters,  into 
which  the  city  was  divided;  and  which 
were  borne  on  their  banners  when  the 
citizens  went  forth  to  war.*    This  bell- 

*  It  may  interest  the  visitor  to  know  what 
were  the  heraldic  bearings  of  florence  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  earliest  shield  of  the  city 
was  red  and  white,  with  the  lialf-moon  of  Fiesole 
quartered ;  next  we  find  the  white  lily  on  a  red 
field ;  in  1251  the  present  beautiful  coat,  a  red 
Uly  (giglio)  on  a  white  field,  was  adopted ;  in 
1292  the  red  cross  upon  a  white  field;  the 
double  shield,  with  fleurs-dt'lii  en  or  on  a  blue 
field,  we  find  in  1313,  during  the  rule  of  Robert 
King  of  Naples,  governing  for  the  Emperor 
Henry  YIL  The  Ouelf  party,  on  attaining 
power  in  1251,  adopted  the  red  lily,  and  the 
llines  the  white,  the  latter  quartered  with 
ck  eagle  of  the  Emperor.  The  red 
anding  upon  a  dragon,  with  golden 


tower  was  part  of  an  earlier  structure: 
Arnolfo  was  directed  to  include  it  in 
the  new  building,  and  accomplished 
this  difficult  task  with  singular  skilL 
But  the  directions  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  obey  have  deprived  his  build- 
ing of  its  intended  and  proper  sym- 
metry. A  portion  of  the  piazza  had 
been  occupied  by  the  palaces  of  the 
Uberti,  a  family  of  the  Qhibellines, 
which,  when  the  owners  were  banished 
by  the  prevailing  party,  had  been  de- 
molished, and  the  ground  declared 
accursed,  never  to  be  built  upon  again. 
"Our  palazzo  must  not  stand  upon 
that  condemned  ground,"  said  the 
citizens.  Arnolfo  remonstrated,  but  in 
vain,  and  the  palazzo  was  deprived 
of  its  symmetry.  The  building  was 
much  utered  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who 
added  the  present  battlements;  and  it 
sustained  another  great  change  under 
Walter  de  Brienne,  who  added  the 
whole  portion  now  employed  as  the  Cus- 
tom-house or  Dogana,  and  in  which 
strength  was  peculiarly  consulted. 
The^e  alterations  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Andrea  Pisano,  who 
settled  at  Florence  when  at  work  upon 
the  gate  of  the  baptistery.  MicKelozzo, 
too,  enlaiged  and  improved  the  inte- 
rior in  the  time  of  Cosimo  il  Vecchio. 
Lastly,  when  the  Duke  Cosimo  took 
possession,  so  many  alterations  (princi- 
pally in  the  interior)  were  introduced 
by  Yasari,  that,  as  the  latter  says  with 
some  degree  of  exultation,  Arnolfo 
would  not  have  known  his  way  about 
the  building  had  he  come  back  again. 

The  interior  cortile  is  supported  by 
massive  columns,  alternately  circular 
and  octagonal,  covered  with  rich  ara- 
besques and  wreaths.  On  the  walls  are 
views,  principally  of  Grerman  cities,  exe- 
cuted upon  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
I.  In  the  centre  is  a  very  beautiful 
though  small  fountain,  with  a  Cupid 
by  Verocchio. 

Within,  ascending  a  grand  staircase 
by  easy  steps,  we  enter,  on  the  first 
floor,    the    great   saloon,    called  the 

JUuri-de-litf  was  used  in  1265,  when  the  Flo- 
rentines Johied  Charles  d'Ai\)ou  against  the 
Emperor ;  and,  upon  the  latter  becoming  Lord 
of  Florence  for  io  years,  he  added  the  blue 
shield  with  numerous  golden  ffiglu 
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Salone  dei  CinauecentOt  now  sadly  dis- 
figured and  oivided  off  the  Hall  of 
Assembly  of  tlie  Lower  House  of 
the  Italian  Parliament,  which  offers  the 
principal  object  of  curiosity.  It  is  not, 
as  the  Florentines  boast,  one  of  the 
largest  rooms  in  the  world,  being  about 
170  ft.  in  length  by  85  in  breadth,  but 
its  height,  and  the  ponderous  magnifi- 
cence of  the  carved  ceiling,  rich  in 
faded  gilding  and  deep  compartments 
filled  with  elaborate  ou  paintings,  ren- 
der it  impressive.  It  is  also  connected 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages in  Florentine  history,  having  been 
erected,  on  the  proposal  of  Savonarola, 
for  the  meetings  of  the  "Consiglio  Po- 
polare,"  when  a  transient  but  ineffec- 
tual attempt  was  made  to  restore  the 
ancient  liberties  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael 
Angelo  (then  very  young),  Baccio  d* 
AgnolOf  and  "//  Cronaca,"  were  all 
consulted;  but  the  construction  was 
intrusted  to  the  last-named  artist,  who 
exerted  all  his  extraordinary  skill  to 
give  perfection  to  the  edifice.  All  thQ 
tribunes,  the  amphitheatre  and  seats, 
and  all  the  fittings  designed  by  him 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  popular 
assembly,  have  now  disappeared;  and 
the  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with 
the  display  of  the  triiunphs  of  Cosimo 
I.,  by  Vasari:  those  on  the  walls  re- 
present the  conquest  of  Pisa,  and  the 
battle  of  Marciano,  which  gave  Siena 
to  the  Florentine  state.  At  the  cor- 
ners are  four  other  historical  pictures; 
two  by  Ligozzi,  One  of  these  represents 
Pope  Boniface  VIII.  receiving,  in  1300 
(the  year  of  the  Jubilee),  the  congra- 
tulationi!{  of  twelve  ambassadors,  who, 
though  accredited  from  twelve  differ- 
ent states,  were  all  Florentines  by  birth. 
But,  as  amongst  them  appears  Messer' 
Ouiscardo  Bastai,  who  represented  His 
Sublimity  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  it  is 
probable  that  his  Holiness  did  not  re- 
quire a  very  strict  verification  of  their 
credentials.  Of  the  two  others,  one  is 
by  Cigoli;  the  other  by  Patsignano. 
The  semi-heroic  costume  of  some  of 
these  frescoes  takes  off  the  intereist  of 
truth;  but  those  which  represent  the 
deeds  of  the  Medici,  and  which  are  true 
in  costume,  are  valuable.     There  is 


Cosimo  accompanied  by  his  dwarf.  To- 
maso  Trafredi  the  hunchback,  in  ar- 
mour, leading  on  the  Florentines  to 
the  siege  of  Siena  by  ni^ht;  the  soldiers 
pouring  into  the  city  m  armour;  and 
all  lighted  by  the  paper  lanterns  on  the 
ends  of  poles.  Many  statues  are  placed 
at  one  extremity: — Michael  Angela,  a 
fine  but  unfinished  allegorical  group, 
Victory  and  Captivity. — G.  di  Bologna, 
also  tdlegorical,  Virtue  overcoming 
Vice.  —  Baccio  Bandtnelli,  Cosimo  I., 
Clement  VII.,  Charles  V.,  and  Adam 
and  Eve,  intended  to  stand  on  the 
balustrade  round  the  high  altar  in  the 
cathedral.  The  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  Italian  Senate  is  in  the  Medicean 
Theatre,  forming  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
joining palace  of  the  Uffiri ;  the  en- 
trance (next  door  to  that  leading  to  the 
gallery)  being  from  the  lower  gallery  in 
the  quadrangle  of  the  latter. 

The  Sala  delV  Udienza,  or  Salone  dei 
200,  painted  by  Salviati  with  subjects 
from  the  history  of  CamilluB,  is  a  noble 
apartment,  in  which  the  ceiling  is  more 
nch  than  that  of  the  Salone ;  the  roof 
is  extremely  heavy  in  deep  set  pannels; 
and,  with  an  acyaoent  fine  hall,  it  is 
now  converted  into  the  library  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  apartments  above  the  Salone  are 
worth  seeing,  on  account  of  the  fkded 
remains  which  they  contain  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  Medioi.  These 
and  some  rooms  adjoining  the  Salone, 
called  the  Quartiere  of  Leo  X.,  were 
painted  by  Vasari  and  his  pupils.  These 
paintings  contain  portraits  of  many  ce- 
lebrated Florentines  from  the  time  of 
Cosimo  il  Vecchio  to  that  of  Cosimo  I. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  suite  of  rooms  is  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Bernardo,  painted 
by  Eidolfo  del  Ohirlandajo  with  pleasing 
cherubs  heads  on  a  gold  ground  and 
having  a  whole  altar  service  of  amber, 
little  figures  of  saints,  rosaries,  vases, 
&c.,  some  made  of  the  clear,  and  some 
of  the  opaque  amber,  and  beautifully 
wrought.  In  a  room  adjoining  the  cha- 
pelfhung with  tarnished  purple  and  gold 
fleurs-de-lys,  with  old  tapestry,  and 
many  portraits,  is  the  picture  of  the 
noted  granduchess  Bianca  Capello,  re- 
presenting her  as  a  bold,  jovial-looking 
woman  of  40.    This  part  of  the  palac^ 
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is  now  nsed  as  parliamentary  com- 
mittee rooms.  The  -view  from  the 
upper  windowR,  and  especially  from  the 
summit  of  the  tower  of  the  palace,  over 
the  city  and  the  adjoining  country,  is 
very  fine.  The  £.  portion  of  the 
Palace,  towards  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Firenze,  forms  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

The  piazza  adjoining  the  Palazzo  and 
the  neighbouring  Loggia  di  Lanzi  con- 
tain numerous  statues,  among  which 
the  bronze  equestrian  one  of  Cosimo  I. 
is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  Cosimo  was  the  actual  founder 
of  the  Medicean  line  of  Grand  Dukes, 
under  whose  rule,  during  two  centuries 
(1537-1737),  liberty  ceased  to  exist, 
and  commerce,  agriculture,  industry, 
and  the  fine  arts  declined. 

Nearer  to  the  Palace  is  the  cele- 
brated fountain  of  Neptune,  by  Amma- 
nato.  It  is  usually  called  (at  least  by 
the  common  people)  the  fountain  of 
the  giant;  and  certeinly  the  god  is 
of  rather  disproportionate  magnitude. 
The  horses  of  the  car  are  exceedingly 
spirited.  On  the  site  of  this  foimtain 
stood  the  Binghiera,  or  tribune,  from 
whence  the  orators  of  the  Republic 
harangued  the  assembled  people. 

The  David,  by  Michael  Angelo,  is  on 
the  l.-hand  side  of  the  doorway  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  The  powerful  hand 
of  the  great  sculptor  is  visible  in  it,  and 
the  grand  air  that  is  given  to  the  figure 
by  the  turn  and  expression  of  the  head 
and  throat  justly  cliums  our  admiration; 
but  it  is  not  one  of  Michael  Angelo's 
finest  works.  It  was  executed  under 
very  unfavourable  circumstances,  Buo- 
narotti  having  been  commissioned  by 
the  Gonfaloniere,  Pietro  Soderini,  to 
employ  a  block  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  State,  which  had  been  alr^uly 
worked  upon  by  Simone  da  Fiesole  for 
a  different  subject.  This  will  account 
for  the  rather  attenuated  figure,  making 
the  head  appear  too  large.  Another 
colossal  group,  of  Hercules  subduing 
Cacus,  by  Baccio  Bandinellif  flanks  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
''^alazzo.   The  Marzocco,  or  Lion,  is  by 

^atelh, 

\e  Loggia  dei  Lanzi  is  a  noble  speci- 
of  the  transition  style :  it  was  com- 


menced in  1376,  probably  from  the  de- 
signs of  Oi^gagna,  whose  name  it  also 
bears,  and  a  year  after  his  death,  by 
Bend  di  Clone,  an  architect  little 
known.  It  consists  of  three  circulai* 
arches,  supported  by  angular  pillars 
with  capitals,  with  a  balustrade  above. 
The  amplitude  of  the  arches  and 
the  fine  proportions  of  this  build- 
ing are  such,  that,  when  Michael  An- 
gelo was  coiuBulted  by  Cosimo  I.  upon 
the  best  mode  of  improving  the  piazza, 
he  answered  that  die  best  ornament 
would  be  to  continue  the  loggia  all 
aroimd.  But  the  work  having  sJready 
cost  80,000  florins,  the  duke  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  expense.  This  log- 
gia, erected  by  the  Republic,  was  part 
of  an  intend^  design  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  piazza,  with  porticoes,  a 
gallery,  and  mint.  Cosimo  I.,  after  as- 
suming the  sovereign  authority,  raised, 
as  well  for  state  as  for  protection 
against  the  Florentines,  a  body  of 
German  or  Swiss  Landsknechts.  or  as 
the  Italians  call  them  Lanzi,  under  the 
command  of  Balthasar  Fuggler,  and 
who,  having  one  of  their  guardhouses 
near  the  Loggia,  gave  it  the  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known.  Under  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi  are  placed  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  modem  sculpture. 
— Pre-eminent  amongst  these  is  the 
Perseus,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  pe- 
destal on  which  it  stands  is  adorned  with 
small  statues  and  sculptures  in  relief, 
allusive  to  the  story  of  Perseus,  all  by 
Cellini.  As  a  pendant  to  this  group, 
under  another  arch  is  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna .  ' '  John 
de  Bologna,  after  he  had  finished  a 
group  of  a  young  man  holding  up  a 
young  woman  in  his  arms,  with  an  old 
man  at  his  feet,  called  his  friends  to- 
gether to  tell  him  what  name  he  should 
give  it ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  call  it  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines;  and  this  is  the 
celebrated  group  which  now  stands 
before  the  old  palace  at  Florence." 
— Sir  J.  Reynolds.  The  meaning  is 
helped  by  a  bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  inserted  in  the  pedestal. 
Judith  slaying  Holofemes,  in  bronze, 
by  VonatellOf  seems  too  small  among  the 
other  stat//es  near  it,  being  only  the 
size  of  lifd.    The  group  is  said  to  be 
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emblematical  of  the  expulsion  of  Wal- 
ter de  Briemiej  and  to  have  been  erected 
in  that  feeling  by  the  people.  Here  are 
also  six  ancient  colossal  statues  of  fe- 
males, said  to  represent  Sabine  priest- 
esses ;  two  lions,  one  by  Flamminio 
Vacca,  who  has  inscribed  his  name, 
and  the  other  brought  from  the  villa 
Medici  at  Rome,  and  believed  to  be  of 
Greek  sculpture;  a  Centaur  by  (?to.  di 
Bologna,  and  a  marble  group  of  a 
dying  Ajax,  supported  by  a  soldier. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  was  restored  by  Salvettif 
a  Florentine  sculptor.  The  large  mo- 
dem group  of  the  carrying  off  of  Po- 
lyxena  is  by  Fede,  a  Florentine  artist. 
Two  large  dials — one  to  show  the 
state  of  the  bttrometer,  the  other  of 
the  thermometer — have  been  sunk  into 
the  wall  of  the  Loggia  of  Orgagna, 
disfiguring  this  gem  of  ai'chitecture. 

Bouses  of  Parliament.  As  stated 
at  p.  145,  the  Lower  House  or  Camera 
dei  JDeputati  holds  its  meetings  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Palazzo  della 
Signoria,  which  has  been  frightfully 
mutilated  and  contracted  to  meet  its 
present  use.  At  one  end  is  the 
president's  chair,  and  on  either  side 
tribunes  for  the  senators  and  corps 
diplomatique ;  where,  as  in  front,  are  2 
ranges  of  galleries,  one  for  the  public, 
the  other  for  ladies  and  persons  hold- 
ing tickets  from  the  deputies.  The 
speakers  address  the  house  from  their 
seats.  The  other  state  rooms  of  the 
Pal.  della  Signoria  are  adapted,  the 
great  halls  below  for  the  library,  the 
upper  ones,  forming  the  Medicean 
apartments,  for  committee  rooms,  &c. 
The  Deputies  meet  daily  at  12  and  sit 
until  6. 

Senate. — The  House  of  Assembly,  in 
the  once  Medicean  Theatre,  is  a  very 
handsome  hall,  in  the  building  of  the 
Uffizi,  next  door  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Museum.'  The  whole  building  has 
been  most  tastefully  and  carefully  laid 
out  in  waiting  rooms,  saloons,  com- 
mittee rooms,  &c.  The  Hall  of  As- 
sembly occupies  the  fioor  of  the  Medi- 
cean Theatre,  whilst  the  boxes  have 
been  converted  into  tribunes  for  the 
public  and  reserved  seats.     On  each 


'  side  of  the  president's  chair  are  gal- 
leries for  the  corps  diplomatique  and 
deputies. 

There  are  libraries,  refreshment- 
rooms,  smoking-rooms,  vestiaries,  &c.; 
and  admission,  as  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

Post  Office,  immediately  behind  the 
Loggia  del  Lanzi,  in  the  buildings 
foimerly  occupied  by  the  Mint,  or 
Zecca. 

In  the  square,  opposite  the  Palazzo 
Yecchio,  is  a  long,  low,  ancient  build- 
ing. It  was  called  the  Tetto  dei 
Pisani,  having  been  erected  by  the 
Pisan  captives  after  their  defeat  in 
1364.  They  were  led  into  Florence  in 
triumph,  and  treated  with  every  circum- 
stance of  contumely  and  scorn.  They 
were  brought  in  carts,  tied  together,  as 
we  are  told,  in  bundles,  as  if  they  were 
merchandise.  When  they  entered  the 
gates  they  were  made  to  pay  toll  like 
beasts.  Amidst  the  hootings  of  the 
Florentines,  they  were  then  brought  to 
the  Marzocco — ^a  stone  lion,  emblematio 
of  Florence,  standing  high  upon  the  rin- 
ghiera — and  compelled  to  kiss  him — ^not 
upon  his  face;  and  lastly  they  were 
cast  into  prison,  but  brought  out  daily, 
as  convicts,  to  work  upon  this  building. 

The  two  Markets,  the  Mercato  Vecchio 
and  the  Mercato  Nuovo,  stand  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Piazza  della  Sig- 
noria, in  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient 
Primo  Cerchio.  They  are  surrounded 
by  narrow  streets,  and  exhibit  provi- 
sions and  goods  of  every  kind,  and  a 
most  brilliant  display  of  fruit  and 
flowers  at  certain  seasons. 

The  Loggia  of  the  Mercato  Nuoco  was 
built  by  Cosimo  I.  from  the  designs  of 
Tasao,  In  front  stands  a  bronze  copy  of 
the  famous  Boar  in  the  Uffizi  gallery, 
cast  by  Pietro  Tacca,  forming  a  foimtain. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Loggia  is  a  circle 
of  coloured  marbles,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  wheel  of  the  Caroccio  upon 
whioh  the  standard  of  the  Republic  was 
formerly  borne  to  war.  Many  of  the 
shops  in  this  part  of  the  city  have  an 
antique  appearance.  This  building 
is  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
dealers  in  straw-plait,  hats,  &o.,  on 
Fridays,  and  silk  cocoons  in  the  sea* 
son. 
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Palazzo  Alberti.  near  the  Ponte  delle 
Grazie,  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Leon  Batista  Alberti ;  it  has  been 
recently  restored ;  and  views,  engraved 
upon  marble  tablets,  are  placed  on 
the  front  to  show  how  it  stood  in 
1400,  and  at  Bubsec[uent  periods. 

Palazzo  Altoviti,  in  the  Borgo  degli 
Albizzi,  is  remarkable  for  the  portraits 
of  1 5  illustrious  Florentines,  sculptured 
in  relief,  let  into  the  wall  towards  the 
street.  They  were  executed  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  16th  century,  at  the 
expense  of  Baccio  Yalori. 

■  The  house  of  Americo  Vespucci  stood 
upon  the  site  of  the  Ospedale  di  San 
Giovanni  di  Dio  in  the  Borgo  Ognis- 
santi:  an  inscription  preserves  the  me- 
mory of  a  name  which  has  become  so 
celebrated. 

Palazzo  Bartolini  (Piazza  S.  Tri- 
nita,  the  Hdtel  du  Nord),  built  by 
Baccio  d*  Agnolo,  who  "  introduced  a 
oomice  copied  from  the  ancient  one 
discovered  in  the  Colonna  gardens 
at  Rome.  Baccio  had  not  the  judg- 
ment of  Cronaca:  he  applied  to  this 
small  palace  so  large  a  cornice  that 
it  appeared  like  an  immense  hat  on 
the  head  of  a  child.  This  was  the 
first  palace  with  windows  ornamented 
by  pediments,  and  columns  to  the 
doors,  bearing  an  architrave,  frieze, 
and  cornice ;  a  novelty  which,  like 
all  others,  was  first  blamed,  and  then 
passionately  admired.  All  Florence 
ridiculed  Baccio  for  this  new  style;  not 
only  personally,  but  with  sonnets  and 
epigrams,reproaching  him  with  building 
a  chapel  instead  of  a  palace.  Those  who 
ridiculed  the  building  did  not  under- 
stand  the  subject,  nor  the  reason  for 
placing  pediments  over  the  windows." — 
Milizia, 

Palaslzo  Borghese  TVia  Ghibellina), 
a  modem  building,  out  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  street  architecture;  it  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Casino  di  Firenze,  a 
club,  to  wmoh  strangers  are  admitted 
on  the  presentation  of  a  member. 

Palazzo  Bwmarotti  (Via  Ghibellina), 

<)  house  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  one 

the    most    interesting    dwellings 


in  Florence.  The  family  has  re- 
cently become  extinct  in  the  male 
line,  in  the  person  of  Cav.  B.,  then 
minister  of  public  instruction  and 
owner  of  this  palace,  who  bequeathed 
it,  and  all  the  treasures  of  his  great 
ancestor,  to  his  native  city,  to  remain 
inviolate.  Not  merely  is  the  internal 
arrangement  retained,  but  a  gi*eat  por- 
tion of  the  furniture  continues  to  oc- 
cupy its  original  station.  It  is  open  to 
visitors  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
from  9  until  3  o'clock.  The  rooms 
open  into  each  other,  without  any 
lateral  communication;  the  first  of  the 
series  contains  some  painted  Etruscan 
cinerary  urns,  and  a  few  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  were  found 
in  M.  A.'s  studio  after  his  death.  A 
room  opening  out  of  this,  on  the  1., 
has  some  paintings,  amongst  which 
are  a  group,  attributed  to  Titian;  97, 
portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  Marcelh 
Venusti^  and  another  at  an  earlier  age 
by  Bugiardini  ;  92,  the  Death  of  Lucre^ 
tia,  of  the  Venetian  school ;  and,  100, 
a  predella  with  subjects  from  the  life 
of  S.  Nicolo  di  Bari,  by  Peaellino,  Be- 
neath the  paintings  are  numerous  draw- 
ings by  Michael  Angelo,  of  great  in- 
terest :  amongst  the  rest,  his  design 
for  the  fa9ade  of  the  church  of  San 
Lorenzo.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Etruscan  Boom  is  the  Saloon, 
where  M.  Angelo's  statue,  by  An- 
tonio Novellif  is  placed  between  the 
windows.  Opposite  to  it  is  (55)  one 
of  the  three  oil  paintings  which  can 
be  ascribed  to  him  with  any  cer- 
tainty,—a  Holy  Family.  56,  The  Battle 
of  Hercules  with  the  Centaurs,  in  high- 
relief,  though  done  by  him  in  his 
youth,  shows  great  power.  On  each 
side  of  the  room  are  five  paintings  re- 
presenting the  most  remarkable  events 
of  his  life,  by  Beliverti,  Matteo  Bosselli, 
Jacopo  da  Empoli,  and  Cristoforo  Allori; 
and,  beneath,  a  series  of  smaller  com- 
partments in  chiaroscuro,  of  minor 
events  in  Michael  Angelo's  history. 
The  ceiling,  divided  into  15  compart- 
ments, is  covered  with  paintings  rela- 
tive to  the  great  artist.  The  4th  room 
contains  paintings  chiefly  relative  to 
the  Buonarotti  family.  Opening  off 
this  apartment   is    a   small    cabinet 
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--not  generally  open — with  memo« 
rials  :  — •  the    sword   which  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  journeys ;    2   of  his 
walking-sticks,    SJ    ft.    long,    having 
crutch  handles,  and  strong  iron  fer- 
rules deeply  notched  to  prevent  the 
old  man's  falling  on  the  slippery  pave- 
ment  of  Florence.    There  are  also  in 
this   snug  little  closet  the  table    at 
which  he  was  used  to  write,  and  in  the 
drawers  of  it  his  slippers  and  other 
relics.     In  the  5th  room,  called  the 
Chapel,  are,  75,  a  small  bas-relief  in 
plaster  of  the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
by  M.  Angelo  ;    a  low-relief  of  the 
Virgin  (117).      The  bronze  bust,  82, 
and  also  the  copy  of  M.  A.'s  Fieta  in 
relief,    are  by  Oioo,  da  Bologna;  the 
(78)  Madonna  and  Child  in  intarsia- 
work,    from    a    design  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona ;  the  (72,  73)  Florentine  Saints, 
in  fresco  on  the  walls.    The  6th  room 
is   surrounded   by  old  chesnut-wood 
presses,  in  which  are  preserved  some  of 
Michael  Angelo*s  MSS.,  and  other  arti- 
cles that  belonged  to  him,  such  as  the 
2  small  models  in  wax  for  his  statue 
of  David,  a  Hercules  and  Cacus,  and 
Ajax  supporting  the  body  of  Patro- 
clus ;   above  are  a  series  of  portraits 
of   celebrated   Tuscans,   arranged    in 
groups  according  to  their  several  call- 
ings, by^fo^^eo  Eoselli,  Ceoco  Bravo,  and 
Lionardo  Ferrari,    There  are  also  some 
small  models  for  his  large  statues  in 
the  presses  in  this  room.     The  7th 
room  contains  a  small  boudoir  or  cabi- 
net of  Michael  Angelo's  drawings — 
in  which  have  been  placed  10  volumes 
of   his    letters  and   MSS.     The  col- 
lection of  Michael  Angelo's  correspon- 
dence preserved  in  his  paternal  man- 
sion, is  of  great  interest — no  portion  of 
it  more  so  than  the  letters  to  him  from 
Vittoria  Colonsa,  the  celebrated  Mar- 
chioness of  Pescara,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  characters  of  the  16th  cent., 
and  amongst  the  most  elegant  poets  of 
Italy.  In  the  small  court  of  the  Palace 
are  some  Roman  inscriptions :  one  to  a 
certain  Septimus  Primus,  a  Prefect  of 
Engineers,  who  had  a  funeral  at  the 
public  expense  ;  and  another,  by  Atilia 
Severa  to  herself  and  Sattius  Seve- 
rus,  who  is  designated  as  Viro  suo: 
they,  as  well  as  the  two  mutilated 
Cent  J^— 1867. 


senatorial  statues/  were  brought  from 
M.  A^'s  studio  at  Rome. 

Palazzo  Capponi  (Via  di  S.  Sebas- 
tiano),  of  good  architecture,  built 
at  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  from 
the  designs  of  Caf%  Fontanaf  with  a 
large  garden.  It  contains  a  valuable 
library ;  a  collection  of  manuscripts, 
particularly  rich  in  works  on  Italian 
history ;  and  some  good  modem  pic- 
tures relative  to  Florentine  events :  it 
is  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
Marquis  Qino  Capponi,  so  well  known 
as  a  statesman  and  an  eminent  literary 
character,  the  worthy  head  of  a  family 
which  has  always  held  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  the  history  of  Florence  for  its 
patriotism  and  public  services. 

Palazzo  Corsini  (Lung*  Amo),  from 
the  designs  of  P.  F,  Silvani,  con- 
tains a  collection  of  paintings.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  are  10  pictures  by 
Carlo  Dolce,  some  of  them  remark- 
ably good  :  one,  a  female  head  and 
bust  entitled  Poesia,  is  especially  to  be 
noticed.  Among  the  other  pictures 
are — Michael  Artgelo:  a  Last  Judgment, 
the  same  as  at  Rome.  Ouido  Beni: 
Lucretia,  unfinished.  Sahator  Bosai 
several  fine  landscapes.  Some  very  in- 
different pictures  in  the  last  two  rooms 
are  also  put  down  to  his  name.  Van" 
dyke:  a  sketch  of  himself. 

The  Casa  di  Dante  is  in  the  Via 
di  San  Martino,  No.  2,  behind  the  ch. 
of  the  Badia:  although  retaining  few 
traces  of  antiquity,  except  its  narrow 
painted  doors,  it  has  an  interest  as  the 
spot  of  Dante's  birth :  a  marble  tablet, 
over  a  modem  narrow  door  of  Gk>thic 
form,  marks  the  site.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  narrow  street  is  one  of  the 
few  mediaeval  towers  remaining  in  Flo- 
rence :  it  forms  the  comer  of  the 
Piazzetta. 

Casa  Qherardesca  (in  the  Borgo  Pinti)  i 
it  anciently  belonged  to  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  the  Secretary  of  the  Re- 
public and  historian  of  Florence.  The 
Gherardesca  family,  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  is  of  the 
branch  of  the  ill-fated  Count  Ugolino ; 
and  a  bas-relief  in  terracotta,  in  the 
cortile,  attributed  to  Michael  Angela,, 
represents  his  history.  The  apartments 
contain  a  few  pictures  by  A,  del  Sarto, 
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'Bronzino,  il  VoUerrano,  Vasari,  Ltgozzi, 
&c.,  and  a  modem  painting  by  Ben- 
\)enuti  of  the  death  of  Count  Ugolino. 

Palazzo  Gondi,  in  the  Piazza  di  San 
Firenze,  behind  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
was  built  in  1481,  by  Giuliano  di  San 
Gallo  ;  it  has  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
characteristic  fronts,  but  uncompleted, 
amongst  the  Florentine  palaces. 

Palazzo  Quadagm\  Piazza  di  S.  Spirito, 
erected  by  Cronaca  in  1420.  This  pa- 
lace also  had  a  collection  of  pictures  ; 
it  was  particularly  celebrated  for' its 
two  large  and  magnificent  Salvator 
Rosas;  they  have  been  recently  re- 
moved to  the  Casa  Dufour  Berti,  behind 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce. 

Palazzo  Guicciardini,  near  the  Pitti 
Palace,  was  the  residence  of  Francesco 
G.,  the  celebrated  historian.  In  the 
same  street  (Via  dei  Guicciardini) 
is  the  Casa  di  Macchiavelli,  the  house 
once  inhabited  by  that  extraordinary 
man :  a  tablet  on  the  front  states  the 
fact,  but  the  house  has  been  so  much 
altered  that  its  original  character  is  lost. 

Palazzo  Martelli,  in  the  Via  della 
Forca,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo,  con- 
tains some  works  of  eminent  artists. 
Salvator  Rosa :  the  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  picture  in  the  Pitti. — Giulio  Ro- 
nano :  a  picture  of  Witchcraft.  There 
are  also  paintings  by  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
Cigolif  Crist,  Allori,  &;c.  Donatcllo:  a 
youthful  bust  of  St.  John;  a  marble 
statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist;  and 
one  unfinished  of  David.  Donatello  was 
indebted  to  one  of  the  Martelli  family, 
a  rich  merchant,  for  his  education. 
There  is  another  Palazzo  or  Casa  Mar- 
telli, Canto  della  Paglia,  No.  879,  built 
by  Amolfo,  one  of  the  oldest  specimens 
of  domestic  architecture  in  Florence. 

Palazzo  Tor  more  properly  Casino) 
Mediceo,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Piazza 
di  San  Marco,  a  great  portion  of  which 
of  late  years  was  converted  into  Cus- 
tom-house offices  and  stores,  forms 
now  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The 
adjoining  extensive  edifice,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  a  convent  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  which  subsequently  was 
converted  into  a  ban^ck,  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  public  offices. 
'  JrakuzQ  Mozzi,  beyond  the  Ponte  alle 


Grazie,  is  an  almost  unaltered  edifice  of 
the  13th  centy.  ;  it  contains  some  good 
pictures,  arranged  in  4  rooms.  Perugino: 
a  Nativity,  and  a  Madonna  and  Child. 
Titian :  Venus  and  Satyr.  Michael  An- 
gelo:  a  head,  being  portion  of  a  fresco. 
Guercino:  Dido,  and  a  Venus  with 
Satjrrs.  Fra  Bartolommeo :  a  Madonna 
and  Saints.  Albano :  Europa  and  Ve- 
nus. Guido:  Christ  in  the  Gku-den. 
Andrea  del  Sarto :  a  Holy  Family.  Sal- 
vator Rosa  :  landscapes.  Guercino  : 
Venus  and  a  Satyr,  and  Dido.  Simone 
Memmi:  a  Nativity.  Carlo  Dolce:  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  and  Guido : 
Christ  in  the  Garden;  and  several  por- 
traits by  RubenSf  Vandyke,  Titian,  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  &c. 

Palazzo  Pandolfini  (Via  di  S.  Gallo). 
The  fa9ade  is  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael  (1520),  although  not  com- 
menced until  after  his  death.  In  it 
almost  all  the  requisites  of  street 
architecture  are  displayed. 

Casa  dei  Peruzzi  (Piazza  dei  Peruzzi), 
near  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce.  These 
buildings  are  interesting,  not  only  as 
specimens  of  early  domestic  archi- 
tecture, of  which  the  outline,  at  leasts 
is  undefaced,  but  on  accoimt  of  the 
connection  of  the  ancient  possessors 
with  England.  The  family  or  firm  of 
the  Peruzzis,  distinguished  amongst  the 
great  merchants  of  Florence,  had  a 
branch  or  agency  established  in  Lon- 
don, at  least  aa  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  they 
continued  in  great  credit  till  Edward 
III.  To  this  monarch  they  advanced 
money  to  the  amount  of  135, 000  marks, 
which,  not  being  repaid,  they  became 
bankrupt.  The  other  great  Morentine 
houses,  the  Bardis  and  the  Frescobaldis, 
the  Barings  and  Rothschilds  of  their 
age,  were  involved  in  the  same  calamity. 
The  Bardis  and  the  Peruzzis  still  ex- 
ist, and  are  said  to  hold  some  of  the 
bonds  given  by  Edward  III.  for  the 
loans  made  to  him. 

A  lofty  and  not  inelegant  arch,  the 
remains  of  the  Loggia  d^  Peruzzi,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  kind  of  private 
exchange,  yet  remains.  It  was  pahited 
hy Paolo  Uccello,  who  was  commissioned 
to  decorate  the  vaulting  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  four  elements.  Earthy 
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he  figui'ed  as  a  molo;  Water,  by  a  fish; 
Fire,  by  a  salamander;  and  ^r,  by  a 
camel.  Paolo  had  heaixl  that  the 
camcleon  lived  upon  the  pure  element; 
but,  not  knowing  exactly  what  kind  of 
a  beast  a  cameleon  was,  he  painted  a 
camel  with  a  wide  gaping  mouth,  in- 
haling the  wind.  The  arms  of  the 
Peruxzi,  a  shield  ^mee  with  pears,  are 
yet  seen  upon  some  of  the  adjoining 
walls.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site 
of  this  palazzo  stood  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre: its  form  can  be  traced  in  the 
irregular  oval  line  of  houses  forming 
the  Via  Torta. 

Palazzo  Pretoria  or  del  Podesth,  more 
generally  known  as  the  Pal.  del  Bargello, 
at  the  comer  of  the  Via  Ghibellina  and 
Via  del  Froconsolo  (admission  1  franc). 
This  remarkable  building  was  erected 
as  the  residence  of  the  Podestifc,  the 
chief  criminal  magistrate  of  the  Re- 
public, and  who,  according  to  the 
statutes,  was  always  to  be  a  Guelph, 
and  a  native  of  some  other  state  of 
Italy.  The  first  qualification  was  in- 
tended by  the  Guelphs  to  prevent  the 
opposite  party  from  having  any  chance 
of  justice :  the  second,  to  secure 
some  chance  of  it  amongst  them- 
selves. The  Palace  was  erected  by 
Lapo,  the  master  of  Arnolfo's  father — 
as  appears  from  a  curious  contempo- 
raneous inscription  near  the  comer  of 
the  Via  dei  Librai — about  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  but  having  been 
partially  burned  down  in  1332  it  Vfss 
rebuilt  nearly  as  we  now  see  it  by  an 
almost  unknown  architect,  Neri  di 
Fiorovanti,  and  not  by  Agnolo  Gaddi,  as 
stated  by  Vasari.  The  walls  of  the 
inner  court  are  covered  with  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  the  Podest^  from 
the  14th  centv.  Around  it  are  some 
mediaeval  sculptures,  2  fine  columns 
in  Rosso  antico,  &c.  The  handsome 
stairs  leading  to  the  Loggia  above  date 
from  1 36  7 .  At  the  N.  angle  of  the  build- 
ing rises  a  lofty  tower,  upon  which  were 
once  paintings  by  Giottino,  represent- 
ing the  treacherous  confederates  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens  hanging  with  theb  heads 
downwards,  their  fSunily  arms  being 
appended  to  increase  their  disgrace; 
but  of  this  scarcely  a  vestige  can  now 
be  discovered ;  the  personages  engaged 


in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  were  in 
great  part  efiaced  at  the  instance  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
taken  a  part  in  that  disgraceful  affair. 
At  a  later  period  this  palace  was  appro- 
priated to  the  Bargello,  or  chief  of  the 
police ;  until  more  recently  it  had  served 
as  a  prison.  The  ancient  apartments 
were  adorned  with  frescoes,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  too  common  custom  of 
Florence,  were  whitewashed  over.  One, 
the  chapel  of  the  Podestit,  was  entirely 
painted  by  Giotto,  but,  having  been 
converted  into  a  store-room  and  prison 
cells,  but  a  few  fragments  of  them  still 
remain,  especially  on  the  side  walls ; 
on  the  W.  wall,  over  the  entrance,  was 
the  Inferno,  and  on  the  opposite  or 
eastern  the  Saviour  in  Glory,  sur- 
rounded by  hosts  of  saints,  with  che- 
rubim above  and  co-temporary  nume- 
rous figures  below;  it  was  on  the  rt. 
side  of  the  window  forming  part  of  the 
latter  that  existed  a  group  of  figures  of 
Charles  de  Valois,  Dante,  Bnmetto  La- 
tini,  Corso  Donati,  and  of  Giotto  him* 
self,  described  by  Filippo  Villani  in  the 
14th  centy.,  by  Manetti,  and  Vasari. 
It  might  have  been  thought  that,  in 
a  city  where  Dante  is  honoured  as 
the  greatest  of  her  children,  such  a 
portrait  would  have  been  preserved  as 
a  most  precious  memorial ;  but  no,  the 
brush  went  over  it  all.  The  position 
of  the  paintings  was  well  known,  yet 
not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made 
to  recover  them  until  1841,  when  a 
subscription  was  set  on  foot  by  an 
English  and  an  American  gentleman, 
Messrs.  Kirkup  and  Wilde,  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  removing  the  white- 
wash; and,  after  repeated  applications 
and  delays,  ^uch  jealous  feeling  being 
shown  because  foreigners  interfered  in 
the  matter,  the  authorities  undertook 
the  operation  at  their  own  expense, 
but  tmfortunately  confided  it  to  a 
person  who  proved  himself  quite  incom- 
petent by  seriously  injuring  the  paint- 
ing. The  result  was,  that  the  interior 
of  the  chapel  has  been  cleared  and 
cleaned  out ;  the  whitewash  having  been 
from  1  to  1^  inch  thick.  The  paint- 
ings on  the  side  walls,  14  in  number, 
represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  M' 
dsden  and  St.  Maiy  of  Egypt. 
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portrait   of  Dante  was   damaged    in 
one  eye  by  a  nail  being  driven  into  it ; 
luckily  a  coloured  sketch  and  later  a 
tracing  of  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Kir- 
kup,    aa    it   was    when   first    disco- 
vered, and  which  has  been  published 
by  the  Arundel  Society  of  London, — a 
most  fortunate  occurrence,  for  since 
then  the  head  has  been  nearly  ruined 
by  restorations    and  repainting:   the 
tone    of  the  face  having  received  a 
jaundice-like  hue,  the  expression  and 
likeoess   quite   altered  by  repainting 
the  injured  eye,  and  too  close  to  the 
nose;  the  cap  changed  into  an  unde- 
fined sort  of  turban ;  and  the  colours 
of  the  dress,  once  the  same  as  those 
in    which   Beatrice   is   described  by 
the  poet  in  the   '  Purgatorio,'  green, 
white,  and  red,  being  considez^  by 
the  courtly  restorer  as  revolutionary, 
altered,  the  green  being  converted  into 
a  chocolate  brown;*  the  figure  bearing 
a  coronet  before  that  of  Dante  is  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Charles  de  Yalois, 
Duke  of  Calabria.     In  a  correspond- 
ing position  to  the  portrait  of  Dante, 
and  on  the  1.  of  the  window,  are  seve- 
ral groups  of  historical  figures,  amongst 
which  can  be  recognised  that  of  the 
Cardinal  di  Aquasparta,  envoy  of  Boni- 
face VIII.,  who  brought  about  peace 
between   the    rival    factions    of   the 
Bianchi  and  Neri  at  the  close  of  the 
13th  centy.    The  kneeling  portrait  is 
of  aDonatorio;  the  shield  below,  of  the 
Fieschi  family,  one  of  whom  was  Po- 
desta  in  1358,  has  been  evidently  in- 
troduced subsequentlyto  Giotto's  paint- 
ings.    The  two  paintings  on  the  eastern 
wsJl  representing  S.  Jerome  and  the 
Virgin,  transferred  recently  here  from 
another  room  in  the  palace,  are  attri- 
buted to   Ridolfo  di   Ghirlatidajo,  and 
painted  in  1490.  They  have  lost  all  their 
original  character  by  restoration.    The 
Virgin  and  Child  on  the  wall  of  the 
sacristy  is  of  the  school  of  Giotto. f 
The  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  offer 

*  The  photographs  published  at  Florence  of 
this  portrait  were  made  after  it  was  restored, 
and  convey  an  Imperfect  idea  of  the  painting  as 
when  first  discovered. 

f  An  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to 

show  that  tiie  paintings  in  question,  and  eqw- 

ially  the*  portrait  of  Dante,  were  of  a  later 

sriod  than  Glotto'»— an  opinion  that  has  been 


less  of  historical  interest :  they  have 
been  recently  used  for  an  exhibition 
of  objects  of  medieval  art  lent  to  the 
museum.  Xhis  splendid  monument  of 
domestic  mediaeval  architecture  has 
been  for  some  years  under  repair.  Al- 
ready the  whole  of  the  exterior  has  been 
magnificently  restored;  the  fine  Italian- 
Gk>thic  arches  that  surround  3  sides 
of  the  inner  court  opened  out,  with 
the  beautiful  loggia,  or  gallery,  over 
them.  The  great  Hall  of  Audience 
of  the  Podestik,  on  the  1st  floor,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  the  chapel,  deco- 
rated with  armorial  bearings  of  Walter 
de  Brienne,  with  a  fine  mediaeval  chim- 
ney, and  preceded  by  4  rooms  for  the 
chief  magistrates,  guards,  &c.,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  noble  Gothic  hall,  in 
earlier  times  the  place  of  meeting 
of  the  Florentine  municipality,  for- 
merly occupied  by  3  tiers  of  prison 
celh,  are  about  to  be  converted  into 
a  museum  of  mediaeval  antiquities. 
One  room  entirely  dedicated  to  me- 
diaeval bronzes,  formerly  in  the  Gal- 
lery of  the  Uffizi,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  are — 
The  Mercuiy    of  Giovanni  di   Bo- 

victoriously  combated  by  Slg.  Cavalcaselle,  one 
of  the  best  authorities  on  the  history  of  paint- 
ing of  the  early  Florentine  school ;  the  principal 
reasons  given  for  attributing  the  portraits  to 
T.  Gaddi  being,  that  the  one  of  Dante  represents 
a  man  of  25  years  of  age,  when  the  painter  was 
only  15,  and  that  the  f^&lace  of  the  Podestk  was 
burned  down  in  1332,  when  Giotto  was  dead. 
As  to  the  age  of  the  poet,  the  portrait  has  been 
so  barbarously  restored  and   repainted  as  to 
render  any  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion of  little  value,  whilst,  fit>m  the  difierenoe 
in  the  style  of  architecture  between  the  early 
pointed  lance-shaped  windows  of  the  chapel, 
and  the  more  decorated  character  of  the  rest  of 
the  palace.  It  is  nearly  certain,  from  a  careful 
comparisen  of  the  architectural  style  of  the 
chapel  and  of  the  rebuilt  (after  the  fire)  palace, 
that  the  sacred  edifice  remained  standing  after 
the  fire ;  indeed,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  that 
so  accurate  a  chronicler  as  Mlippo  Villani,  who 
wrote  in  the  same  century,  followed  by  Manetti 
and  Vasari,  who  assert  positively  Giotto's  author- 
ship, could  have  committed  so  gross  a  mistake. 
To  us,  therefore,  it  is  clear  from  all  the  historical 
evidence  adduced,  and  from  the  style  of  the 
painting  so  evidently  Giottesqne,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  portrait  of  the  great 
poet  was  painted  by  his  friend  and  contempo- 
nxj  Giotto,  and  probably  during  bis  lifetime, 
ana  that  It  is  consequently  the  most  authentic 
likeness  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  'Divina 
Gommedia.' 
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logna, — "His  famous  bronze  statue 
of  Mercury  is  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit  of  poetry,  and  is  deservedly 
admired  as  one  of  the  finest  pro* 
ductions  of  modem  art.  The  form 
is  light,  and  the  action  graceful." — 
Westmacott  jun.  —  Benvenuto  Cellini: 
The  bust  of  Cosimo  I.,  considered  by 
the  artist  himself  a»  one  of  his  finest 
works;  and,  two  small  models  of 
his  Perseus,  one  in  wax,  the  other 
in  bron^se.  — Ghiberti:  the  urn  which 
contained  the  relics  of  the  martyrs 
Probus,  Hyacinthus,  and  Nemesius, 
formerly  in  the  church  of  the 
Angeli, — ITie  trial  piece,  executed 
when  he  was  20  years  old,  representing 
the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  which  ob- 
tained for  him  the  order  for  the  gates 
of  the  Baptistery. — JBrunellesco:  his 
trial  piece,  when  competing  for  the 
same  work,  and  which  he  did  not 
obtain. — Donatello:  a  beautiful  sta- 
tue, apparently  allegorical,  of  a  winged 
child. — David  as  Conqueror  of  Goliath. 
This  fine  statue  is  historical.  It 
stood  originally  in  the  cortile  of 
the  Medici  palace;  but  when  Cosimo 
was  exiled  in  1433,  it  was  seized  by 
the  Signoria,  and  placed  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecohio.  —  Andrea  Verocchio:  another 
David.  It  is  rather  emaciated.  There 
are  also  here  many  copies  in  bronze  of 
celebrated  specimens  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture. 

la  clearing  away  the  cells  of  the 
basement  paintings  have  been  dis- 
covered of  the  school  of  Giotto^  and 
a  lai*ge  ball  opened,  filled  with  speci- 
mens of  mediaeval  sculpture,  and  an 
unique  series  of  54  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Majolica,  most  of  which  were 
inherited  by  the  Medicis  from  the 
Dukes  of  Urbino:  they  were  manufac- 
tured at  that  town  and  Castel  Durante, 
by  the  first  artists  of  the  1 6th  cent. : 
those  representing  Raphael's  Incendio 
del  Borgo  by  Orazio  Ibntana,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  Sta.  Cecilia  by  Nicola  d* 
Urbino  (1527),  are  among  the  most  re- 
markable. A  large  number  of  mediaeval 
and  modem  Sculptures  in  Ivory ;  a 
series  of  small  portraits  of  the  Medicis, 
painted  by  Bromino  and  his  pupils; 
a  few  early  Christian  glasses;  some 
elaborate  specimens  of  wood-carving. 


The  Palazzo  Eiccardt  (Via  Cavour). 
This  stately  residence  was  begim  in 
1430,  by  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  from  the 
designs  of  Michehzzo.  It  has  lodged 
Charles  YIII.  of  France,  Leo  X., 
and  the  Kmperor  Charles  V.  It  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  the  Me- 
dicis till  1659,  when  they  sold  it  to 
the  Marquis  Gabriele  Riccardi ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
it  was  bought  by  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
is  now  employed  as  a  species  of  Somer- 
set House,  ptuiily  for  literary  societies, 
and  partly  for  government  offices.  The 
building  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
Florentine  style.  In  the  windows  of 
the  upper  stories  Doric  and  Corinthian 
pillars  are  introduced  as  muUions.  The 
windows  of  the  ground  floor  are  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  they  are  curious 
as  being  the  first  example  of  a  window- 
sill  supported  by  consoles;  an  invention 
of  that  great  architect.  In  the  court 
over  the  arches  are  eight  good  bas- 
reliefs  by  Donatello,  but  less  interesting 
than  his  works  usually  are,  being  imi- 
tated from  ancient  gems  and  medals. 
Several  Roman  inscriptions,  busts,  and 
bas-reliefs  are  deposited  here;  amongst 
which  3  fine  sarcophagi,  having  been 
used  like  those  of  Pisa  for  mediaeval 
tombs,  and  formerly  built  into  the 
walls  of  the  baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni. 
The  great  gallery  is  very  splendid. 
The  paintings  are  by  Luca  Giordano 
(1632-1705).  The  subjects  are  the 
Apotheosis  of  the  Medicis,  and  groups 
explained  as  allegorical  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  life.  The  quantity  of 
ultramarine  employed 'was  so  great, 
that  the  assistant,  who  washed  the 
painter's  brushes,  is  said  to  have  made 
a  large  sum  by  the  operation. 

The  chapel  has  some  beautiful  and 
well-preserved  frescoes  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli:  "They  are  as  fresh  and  pure 
as  when  first  painted  (and  Gozzoli  died 
in  1478).  The  subjects  are  hunting- 
pieces,  processions,  angels  kneeling, 
&c. ;  full  of  vernal  beauty  and  poetry, 
feeling  and  simplicity,  and  yet  of  variety 
in  treatment.  The  deUcate  purity 
and  freshness  of  the  colour  show  how 
well  fresco  may  be  adapted  to  the  deco- 
ration of  even  small  rooms :  about  itp 
superiority  for  large  there  is  no  doub^ 
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«^C  W,  C,  These  frescoes  contain 
several  Florentine  portraits;  that  of  the 
painter  himself  is  fine:  also  the  figure 
of  the  foreshortened  ass,  which  Gozzoli 
introduced  at  Pisa,  and  of  which  he  was 
so  proud.  Vasari  especially  mentions 
it  there,  hut  not  in  this  painting. 

The  Biblioteca  Riccardxana^  formed  by 
the  family,  and  purchased  by  the  state 
in  1812,  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  nine  till  two,  except  on  Sundays 
and  festivals.  It  contains  about  3600 
manuscripts,  and  about  20,600  printed 
books ;  many  copies  of  Dante,  one  of 
which  contsuns  one  of  the  most  au- 
thentic portraits  of  the  poet;  corre- 
spondence of  Italian  literati ;  and  some 
valuable  classics. 

This  fine  palace  has  been  recently  ap- 
propriated to  the  offices  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior. 

Palazzo  Einuccini  (Fondaccio  di  S. 
Spirito),  built  from  the  designs  of 
Cigolu  The  gallery  of  pictures,  li- 
braiy,  and  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
formerly  in  this  palace,  have  been  dis- 
persed on  the  death  of  the  marquis,  the 
last  male  of  this  celebrated  family. 
The  portion  of  the  latter  relating  to 
Tuscan  history,  having  been  purchased 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  II.,  is  now 
in  his  library  at  the  Palazzo  Pitti. 

Palazzo  Rucellai,  in  the  Via  della 
Vigna  Nova,  behind  the  Lung*  Amo, 
and  not  far  from  the  Ponte  della  Car- 
raja.  Built  towards  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century,  by  Leon  B,  Alberti,  it  is 
one  of  his  &iest  works,  and  has  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  fronts,  although  un- 
finished, amongst  the  Tuscan  palaces 
in  the  elaborately  decorated  style  of 
the  period;  it  is  still  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  the  family  for  whom  it 
was  built— a  rare  occurrence  at  Florence. 
There  are  some  good  Carlo  Dolces  in 
this  palace.  In  front  stood  the  Loggia 
dei  Rucellai,  of  3  handsome  arches 
supported  by  composite  columns,  now 
walled  in,  also  by  Alberti.  These 
Loggie  existed  near  many  of  the  palaces 
in  Florence,  consisting  of  small  open 
porticos,  where  people  met  for  business 
or  recreation,  as  they  now  do  in  the 
Loggia  of  Orgagna.  In  the  same 
street,  and  opposite  the  Loggia  dei 
Tomaquinci,  is  a  house  of  some  his- 


torical interest  to  Englishmen,  as 
having  been  built  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Licicester  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  during  his 
residence  at  the  court  of  Cosimo  II. ; 
he  is  well  known  as  an  eminent  engineer 
to  have  been  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  port  of  Leghorn :  it  was  during  his 
voluntary  exile  in  Florence  that  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  work  the  "Arcana 
di  Mare. 

Palazzo  Stiozzi,  now  Orloff,  in  the 
Via  della  Scala.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
house  woHhy  of  notice ;  but  the  gardens, 
which  extend  from  the  Via  della  Scala 
to  the  Via  del  Prato,  are  handsomely 
laid  out :  in  one  part  is  a  fine  artificisd 
grotto,  in  another  a  colossal  statue 
of  a  giant  in  stone,  and  in  a  third  a 
statue  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  by 
Andrea  Pisano,  which  was  intended 
originally  for  the  fa9ade  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  it  is  a  work  of  the  14th  cent., 
as  shown  by  the  tiara  with  a  single 
crown,  like  on  the  statue  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  by  Amolfo : 
and  a  bust  of  Bianca  Capella  in  the 
corridor  overlooking  the  garden.  The 
gardens  were  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
Orti  Rucellai,  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Platonic  Academy  in  the  times  of 
Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent ; 
to  commemorate  which  a  column  with 
an  inscription  was  put  up  by  their 
former  owner.  Opposite  to  the  Pal. 
Stiozzi  is  the  large  establishment, 
called  RipoH,  for  the  education  of 
young  females  of  good  family. 

Palazzo  Strozzi  (in  the  Via  dei  Tor- 
nabuoni)  was  commenced  in  1489,  by 
Benedetto  da  Majano,  and  continued  by 
Simone  del  PollajuolOf  nicknamed  Crt)- 
naca,  in  consequence  of  the  lengthy 
tales  he  had  to  tell  about  Rome 
and  its  wonders.  The  decorations,  of 
the  Tuscan  order,-  and  the  magni- 
ficent Corinthian  cornice  (which  has 
only  been  completed  on  the  side 
looking  into  the  Piazza  delle  CipoUe), 
were  added  by  Cronaca.  This  cornice, 
Vasari  says,  was  taken  exactly  from  an 
ancient  model  at  Rome,  the  several 
parts  being  only  enlarged  by  Cronaca 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  this  palace. 
About  the  time  of  its  erection  flourished 
Nicolo  Qrasso,  called  Caparra,  an  excel. 
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lent  worker  in  metal;  and  the  Gothic 
braccialetti  or  cressets,  "  Lumiere  ma- 
ravigliose,"  as  they  are  called  by  Vasai'i, 
which  project  from  the  angles,  are  curi« 
ous  and  beautiful  specimens  of  his  iron- 
work. The  interior  court  is  also  by 
Cronaca:  it  is  small  and  mean,  "and 
does  not  correspond  with  the  exterior, 
but  is  extremely  beautiful." — Milizia, 

Filippo  Strozzi,  the  founder  of  this 
building,  boasted  that  it  would  excel 
all  others  in  magnificence.  There  was 
a  great  rivalry  between  him  and  the 
Pitti  family;  and,  aa  the  story  goes, 
Luca  Pitti,  when  he  commenced  his 
palace  (see  Palazzo  Pitti),  boasted  that 
it  would  be  large  enough  to  contain 
that  of  the  Strozzi  within  its  courtyard. 

Villa  Torrigiani  (on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Amo,  in  the  Via  del  Campuccio, 
leading  to  the  Porta  Romana)  has  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  agreeable 
private  gardens  of  Florence,  containing 
extensive  conservatories.  There  are 
two  casinos  in  the  gardens,  which  are 
now  let  to  foreign  families,  and  form 
the  most  agi*eeable  residences  within 
the  walls.  Before  the  principal  one 
is  the  marble  group  of  the  late 
Marquis  and  his  younger  son,  the 
late  owner  of  the  villa,  by  Fede.  In 
the  centre  is  a  high  tower,  representing 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family. 
In  the  Palace  of  the  Marquis  Tor- 
rigiani, in  the  Piazza  dei  Mozzi,  are 
BomQ  good  pictures;  amongst  which  an 
Entombment  by  TtYtan,  said  to  have 
been  painted  in  his  90th  year ;  several 
Cassoni  or  Marriage -box  lids,  painted 
by  Filippino  Lippi;  a  fine  portrait  of 
Alessio  Alberti  by  PaiU  Veronese  ;  and 
a  good  copy  of  the  Stafford  Madonna 
by  Raphael  now  in  Lord  Ellesmere's 
collection  at  Bridgewater  House. 

Palazzo  Vguccione  (Piazza  della  Si- 
gnoria),  built  in  1550.  Its  design  has 
been  attributed  to  Raphael  and  to 
Michael  Angelo,  but  with  the  greatest 
probability  to  the  latter :  it  is  now 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Fenzi  and  Hall, 
the  well'known  bankers.  Over  the 
door  is  a  bust  of  Duke  Francesco  I. 
by  Gio,  di  Bologna, 


The  Uffxzi  Gallbrt. 

Galleria  Beale. — Open  to  the  public 
every  day,  between  9  and  3,  except 
on  Simdays  and  minor  feast-days, 
when  it  is  open  from  10  to  3,  and 
on  Mondays  from  12  to  3.  It  is  only 
closed  on  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Ch.,  on  the  last  Mon.,  Tues.,  and  Thurs. 
of  Carnival,  and  the  4  last  days  of  Pas- 
sion week.  The  same  regulations  apply 
to  the  Pitti  Gallery,  the  Academia  delle 
Belle  Arti,  and  the  Egyptian  Museum. 

There  is  a  very  fair  Catalogue  of  the 
different  objects  of  the  Collection,  sold 
at  the  entrance,  according  to  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  Gallery  in  1863  ; 
and  corresponding  numbers  placed  on 
all  the  objects,  pictures,  sculptures, 
&c.  We  have  inserted  these  numbers 
in  the  following  pages  (as  they  now 
exist),  before  the  designation  of 
the  objects  to  which  they  refer.  In 
addition  to  the  numbers,  the  name  of 
the  master  is  affixed  to  the  paintings. 

This  celebrated  collection,  as  a  whole 
perhaps  the  richest  and  most  varied  in 
the  world,  though  less  extensive  than 
the  Vatican  and  Louvre,  in  some  of  its 
departments ,  is  contained  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  Uffizi,  a  fine  building 
erected  by  Cosimo  I.  for  the  public 
offices  or  tribunals,  and  which,  besides 
the  gallery,  contains  the  Magliabec- 
chian  Library,  and  the  Medicean 
Archives.  *'  This  is  Vasari*s  best 
building." — Milizia,  It  was  begun  in 
1560.  The  tribvme  was  built  by  Ber^ 
nardo  Buontalenti,  by  order  of  Fran- 
cesco I.  The  vestibules,  the  Hall  of 
Niobe,  the  rooms  for  the  gems,  bronzes, 
and  Etruscan  vases,  were  completed  in 
their  present  form  by  Zanobi  del  Bosso, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century: 
those  for  the  Etruscan  Museum  and 
collection  of  original  drawings  were 
added  by  Leopold  II.  in  1853.  The 
gallery,  properly  so  called,  was  ori- 
ginally an  open  portico,  now  en- 
closed, which  formed  all  the  upper 
story  of  the  Uffizi,  and  which  was 
used  by  Cosimo  I.  and  his  suc- 
cessors as  a  passage  froni  the  PalazzQ 
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1.  VMtibula^  opctting  on  Um  Statin. 
S.  Inner  VMtibul*. 
8.  Eafltera  Corridor. 

4.  Tribune. 

5.  TuRcan  School,  •mailer  picture*. 

6.  e/. larger  picture*. 

7.  Italian  School*, smaller  picture*. 

8.  8'.  8".  German  &  Dutch  School*. 

9.  French  School. 

10.  Gem*,  Ac. 

1 1.  Southern  Corridor. 
IS.  Venetian  School. 
18.  MedieTal  Tnecan  Sculpture. 

14.  Stair*  leading  to 

15,  16.  Etruscan  Vases. 

17.  Corridor  leading  to  Palasso  Pitti, 
oontaininc  Etruscan  urns — toUw 
Gallery  (^  Drawhif^  of  the  Old 
Master*— to  those  of  the  Araazi, 
Mrdician  portraits,  Ac 

18.  10.  Halls  of  PortraiU  of  Artist*. 

SO.  Andent  Sculpture. 

80  a.  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite. 

S0b.'Gems,  Ivories,  Mbiatum,  Ac. 

ai.  HallofBaroccio. 

8S.  HallofNiohe. 

S4.  Halb  of  Ancient  Bronses. 

S3,  ^tniacaa  VB*es,  Bronses,  Vriui» 
win  be  removed  here^ 

S6.  Intended  for  Coins  and  Mcdalft. 

87.  Western  Corridor. 

88.  Medals. 
SO.  Director's  Room. 
80.  Passage  to  Palatao  Veodiio. 
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Pitti  to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  without 
descending  into  the  streets.  This  cor- 
ridor of  communicationf  which  now  opens 
into  the  western  gallery,  is  Vasari's 
work,  and  was  completed  in  5  months. 
Where  needful,  it  \a  carried  over  arches : 
and  the  roof  of  it  may  be  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  Uffizii  winding  down- 
wards, and  crossing  the  Ponte  Vecchio, 
being  lost  amidst  the  buildings  of  the 
Oltr*  Amo.  These  galleries  have  been 
converted  into  halls  for  the  Etruscan 
collections,  that  of  the  drawings  by 
the  Old  Masters,  &c.    See  p.  174. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  court  or 
square  of  the  Uffizi  is  a  statue  of 
Cosimo  I.,  by  Giov,  Bologna.  The 
niches  suiTounding  it  have  been  re- 
cently filled  with  statues  of  celebrated 
Tuscans,  executed  by  modem  artists, 
at  the  expense  of  a  patriotic  society. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned — 
Orgagna,  by  Bazzanti;  Dante,  Demi; 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  Grazzini; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fampaloni ;  Pe- 
trarch, Leoni;  Benv.  Cellini,  Cambi; 
Giotto,  Dupre;  Michael  Angelo,  San- 
tarelli.  There  are  also  statues  of 
Cosimo  de'  Medici,  Donatello,  Nicolo 
da  Pisa,  Boccaccio,  Macchiavelli,  Quic- 
ciardini,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Redi,  Ga- 
lileo, Guido  Aretino,  Leon  Battista 
Alberti,  Cesalpino,  Accorsi,  Micheli  the 
botanist,  Mascagni  the  anatomist,  and, 
in  the  four  niches  facing  the  river,  of 
Perucci,  Giovanni  delle  Bande  Neri,  Fa- 
rinata  degl*  Uberti,  and  Pietro  Capponi. 

The  original  collections  of  the  Me- 
dici family  were  dispersed  at  various 
periods;  the  collections  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  were  sold  in  1494,  and 
lastly  their  palace  was  plundered  after 
the  assassination  of  Alessandro,  in 
1537.  Cosimo  I.,  however,  recovered 
much  of  what  had  belonged  to  his  an- 
cestors, and  he  was  the  founder  of 
this  museum,  in  which  he  was  much 
assisted  by  the  advice  of  Vasari.  His 
successors  rendered  it  what  it  now  is, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Europe. 
Most  was  done  by  Ferdmand  I.  and 
Cosimo  II.  In  the  N.W.  comer  stood 
the  Zecca  or  Mint,  now  converted  into 
the  Post-office. 

Ascending  from  the  E.  corridor,  or 
portico,  the  4  flights  of  stairs,  we  enter 


the  first  Vestibule  (!•),  in  which  are 
placed  the  busts  of  the  Medici  family 
of  the  Granducal  line;  three,  viz.  of 
Ferdinand  I.  (d.  1609),  Cosimo  II. 
(d.  1621),  and  Ferdinand  II.  (d.  1670), 
are  in  porphyry.  It  is  said  that  the 
art  of  working  in  this  material  was 
reintroduced  by  Cosimo  I.  Ferrucci, 
who  executed  the  statue  on  the  column 
in  the  Piazza  Santa  Trinitii,  was  the 
earliest  modem  sculptor  who  worked 
successfully  in  porphyry.  Here  are 
also  a  bronze  statue  of  Mars,  and  a 
Silenus  with  the  infant  Bacchus,  and 
some  bas-reliefs  of  Roman  sacrificial 
processions  inserted  in  the  walls,  pro- 
bably  from  an  ancient  arch. 

Inner  Vestibule  (2). — 19.  The  Floren- 
tine Boar ;  and  24, 25,  2  figures  of  wolf- 
dogs,  seated  on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  full  of  animation.  Several  statues. 
One,  20,  called  the  Apollo  Ccelispex, 
is  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which 
restorations  can  be  carried  ;  if  these  are 
deducted,  the  antique  portion  will  be 
reduced  to  the  trimk,  part  of  the  right 
thigh,  and  the  stump  of  the  right  arm. 
21.  Adrian,  22.  Trajan,  23.  Augustus — 
statues  larger  than  life;  all  possess- 
ing merit,  particularly  the  latter,  of 
wMch,  however,  the  head  is  modem. 
Many  busts  of  unknown  personages. 
Two  4-sided  votive  columns,  covered 
with  military,  naval,  and  sacrificial 
emblems :  thai  to  the  rt.  is  surmounted 
by  a  modem  bust  of  Cybele;  that  to 
the  1.  by  a  head  of  Jupiter.  The  horse  in 
this  room  was  once  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children. 

The  Corridors  (3,  11,  27).— These 
are  occupied  both  as  picture  and  sculp- 
ture galleries.  The  ceiling  of  the  east- 
ern gallery  is  covered  with  mytholo- 
gical subjects,  arabesques.  These  were 
painted  in  1581,  chiefly  by  Foccetti, 
In  the  southern  and  western  corridors 
the  subjects  are  taken  from  the  history 
of  Florence:  these  were  executed  in 
1655  by  various  artists.  Twelve  divi- 
sions of  the  ceiling  of  the  W.  corridor 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1762, 
they  were  restored  at  that  time.  Each 
corridor  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of 

*  The  numbers  in  a  parenthesis  refer  to  the 
on  th«  annexed  ground-plan  of  the  gallery. 
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detached  portraits,  begun  by  Cosimo 
I.,  who  employed  Cristoforo  Fapi  to 
copy  the  collection  of  Paolo  Giovio: 
his  sncceasors  continued  it,  and  the 
collection  now  numbers  533.  It  in- 
cludes many  portraits  not  easily  found 
elsewhere;  but  they  have  little  merit 
as  works  of  art.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  works  of  art  begms  at 
the  eastern  corridor,  near  the  entrance, 
and  proceeds  from  thence  round  the 
two  others. 

Pictures.  —  The  paintings  form  an 
historical  series  of  the  Tuscan  schools. 
They    are    arranged   chronologically, 
beginning    at    the    N.    end   of   the 
E.  corridor.     The  greater  part  were 
collected  under  the  direction  of  Vasari, 
who  advised  Cosimo  I.  to  keep  them 
together  as  illustrations  of  the  his- 
tory of  art.    This  collection  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  notice  as  being  the 
earliest  formed  for  instruction.    The 
following  are  more  particularly  inte- 
resting,  as  showing   the  progress  of 
early   painting:  —  1.    A   Virgin   and 
Child,  by  Andrea  Rico  di  Candia,  in  the 
mediaevfd  Greek  manner.     2.  Cimabue 
(1240-1302),  Santa  Cecilia,  surrounded 
by  eight  smaller  paintings  of  different 
events   of  her  life.      3.   Christ    En- 
throned.     6.  Giotto  (1276-1336)   Our 
Lord    in    the    Garden.      7.  Giottino, 
a  Descent    from    the    Cross.     8,   9, 
10,    Sirrume    di    Martina     and    Lippo 
Memmi,  the  Annunciatiun,  and  Saints 
Ansanus    and    Julietta,  .painted    in 
1333.     11.  Fictre  Laurati  (1340),  Ma- 
donna and  Child.     14.   Angelo  Gaddi, 
the  Annunciation,  with  three    small 
subjects,  the  Adoration  of  the  Kings 
and    Shepherds,     and    the     Presen- 
tation   in  the  Temple,    on  the  Pre- 
della  beneath.      18.  Lorenzo  di  Bicci, 
SS.  Cosimo  and  Damiano  (1418-1452), 
with    a    Predella   representing    these 
saints,  the  patrons  of  surgeons,  per- 
forming an  amputation.     20.  Lorenzo 
Monaco  (1410),  the  Offerings  of  the 
Three   Kings.      17.    Fra  Angelico    da 
FiesoU  (1387-1455),  a  splendid  taber- 

^le  or  altarpiece,  with  folding  doors, 

ich  the  cTistode  will  open  if  asked 

io  so :  around  the  Virgin  and  Child 

painted  angels  on  a  gold  ground^ 


of  exquisite  beauty ;  on  the  doors  of 
the  tabernacle  are  full-length  figures 
of  St.  Mark,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist :  this  fine  work  was  painted 
in  1433,  at  an  expense  of  190  florins, 
for  the  Linendrapers'  Company  of 
Florence.  25.  Sandro  Botticelli,  an  in- 
fant Jesus,  and  Virgin  crowned  by 
Angels,  a  circular  picture,  showing  a 
great  advance  in  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  style.  27.  Lorenzo  di  Fietro,  a  Ma- 
donna and  Saints.  29.  Faolo  Uccello 
(1389-1472),  a  Battle-scene.  30.  A. 
Follajuolo,  portrait  of  Man  in  armour. 

3 1 .  Alessio  Baldovinetti,  Virgin  and  Child. 

32.  Fiero  di  Cosimo,  a  picture  of  the 
fable  of  Andromeda :  the  painter  must 
have  had  in  view  the  fossil  Deino- 
theriwn,  or  some  like  monster,  in  his 
representation  of  the  Dragon.  There  is 
another  painting  by  the  same  master, 
and  of  the  same  subject,  in  Boom  6, 
more  elaborately  treated.  34.  Luca 
Sifjnorelli,  a  Holy  Family.  36.  Fiero  di 
Cosimo,  a  portrait.  39.  Sandro  Botti- 
celli, Venus  on  a  Shell  rising  from 
the  Sea,  urged  on  by  Zephyrs,  a  very 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  master. 
41.  Gerino  da  Fistoja,  a  Holy  Family. 
47.  Cecchino  Salviati,  Charity  surrounded 
by  children.  52-54.  Bronzino,  figures 
of  the  Angel  and  Virgin  for  a  large  sub- 
ject of  the  Annunciation.  53.  Domenico 
da  Fassignano,  Christ  fallrng  under  the 
Cross.  57.  Cigoli,  the  Ms^yrdom  of 
St.  Lawrence;  and,  62,  a  good  Mag- 
dalen. 61.  Lorenzo  Lippi,  Christ  on 
the  Cross.  59,  69.  Giov,  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, Venus  combing  a  Cupid,  and  a 
Marriage  Scene.    Semini,  a  Magdalen. 

Bvsts. — The  series  of  busts  of  Roman 
rulers  is  unrivalled,  except  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  extending 
from  Caesar  to  Constantine.  Those 
of  the  emperors  are  arranged  on 
the  1.,  the  empresses  along  the  rt.  wall 
of  the  gallery.  The  following  are 
deserving  of  notice  : — 41-43.  JtUius 
CeesoTf  two  busts  in  marble  and  one 
in  bronze  ;  the  latter  very  fine,  and 
nearly  similar  to  the  celebrated  one 
in  the  Ludovisi  Gallery  at  Rome.  47, 
49.  Augustus  and  his  daughter  Julia, 
48.  Marcus  Agrippa,  The  last  is  remark- 
ably perfect,  the  tip  of  the  nose  being 
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alone  restored.    61.  Cali^a,  character- 
istic.    63.  Measalina,  63,  70.  71.  NerOy 
as  a  child  and  as  a  man.     72.  Galba. 
11,  Otko,  considered  by  Winckelman 
the  finest  of  that  Emperor.     80.  Vitel- 
lilts,  evidently  a  likeness,  big  and  burly. 
79.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus.     85. 
Vespasian,   86.  Domitia.  87.  Titus,    93. 
Nerva.    96, 98, 101.  Trajan,  three  busts, 
one  colossal.     103.  Plotina,  the  wife  of 
Trajan,  finely  executed.     108.  Adrian, 
of  fine  workmanship.     107.  Matidia, 
157.  Pertinax,      161.  Pescennius  Niger. 
175.  Geta,     211.  Maximus.     217.  The 
young    Saloninus.     215.     Julia    Mam- 
nuea,     222.  Pupienus,     225.  Gordianus 
Pius,   233.  Probus,   234,  Gallienus.  239, 
Philip   the  elder.      111.  ^lius   Verus. 
136.  Marcus  Anreliiis,  4  busts,  represent- 
ing him  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
116.   Faustina  the  elder,  the  wife  of 
Antoninus    Pius;    two    busts.      Two 
busts  of  children,  one  of  which  (132)  is 
Annius  Verus,  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
143,   144.     Lucius    Verus,     147.    Com- 
modus.     163,   165.     Septimius  Severus, 
two  busts,  both  fine.     168.  Caracalla, 
an  unflattering  likeness,  of  good  work- 
manship.    173,  175,  180.  Geta,  three 
busts.     167.  Clodius  Albinos,  the  com- 
petitor of  Severus  for  the  empire,  in 
alabaster.     192, 198.  Alexander  Severus, 
two  busts,  rare.  213.  The  elder  Gordian. 
240.     Constantine ;    the    workmanship 
shows  many  symptoms  of  the  decline 
of    art.      *'  None    of   these    heads," 
observes    Forsyth,    "  are    absolutely 
entire :  most  of  their  noses  and  ears 
have  been  mutilated ;    indeed,   such 
defects  were  common  even  in  ancient 
galleries : — 

*  Et  Carlos  jam  dimidlos,  humeroque  minorem 
Corvinum,  et  Galbam  auriculis  nasoque  ca- 
rentem.'  Juvknal. 

An  imperial  nose  may,  however,  be 
always  authentically  restored,  as  it 
appears  on  coins  in  profile. ' 
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Statues, — The  best  statues  of  the 
eastern  corridor  are, — a  young  Athlete, 
holding  a  vase.  Urania — at  least  so 
called,  for  the  emblems,  the  globe  and 
compasses  which  she  holds,  are  modem 
additions  or  restorations.  The  drapery 
is  fine. — ^A  Vestal  bearing  the  name 
of  Lucilla. — Apollo,  with  a  serpent  by 


his  side:  the  portions  which  are  an- 
tique are  fine.  In  the  southern  cor- 
ridor  (11)  are, — 123.  A  Cupid,  a  Bac- 
chante, and  Venus  Anadyomena;  the 
torso  and  part  of  one  leg  ancient  and 
very  fine.  137.  A  circular  altar,  with 
bas-reliefs  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia. 
138.  A  copy  in  marble  of  the  statue 
of  the  Youth  of  the  Capitol.  In  the 
western  corridor  (27)  are  two  statues 
o{  Marsyas,  one  (155)  rather  deficient 
in  expression,  restored  by  Donatello, 
the  other  (156)  of  a  reddish  marble, 
restored  by  Verocchio.  Just  beyond 
these  statues  a  small  door,  the  second 
on  the  left,  opens  into  a  narrow  cor- 
ridor containing  some  fine 

Sctilptures  of  the  Tuscan  School  (13) 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. — 
Here  are  preserved  some  extremely 
interesting  specimens  of  art  of  this 
period;  they  are  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions— ^in  the  first,  by  Benedetto  da 
Rovezzano,  are  (347,  348,  349.  350,  351) 
bas-reliefs  which  belonged  to  the  shrine 
of  San  Giovanni  Gualbei'to,  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  the  saint.  They 
were  unfortunately  mutilated  by  some 
foreign  soldiers  in  1530,  who  were 
quartered  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Salvi,  outside  the  Porta  di  Sta.  Croce, 
where  the  monument  stood.  352,  353. 
"A  long  group  of  figures  by  Andrea 
di  Verrocchio,  representing  the  death 
of  a  lady  of  the  Tornabuoni  family,  in 
childbirth,  is  excellent  for  nature  and 
pathos  in  the  different  characters, 
though  nobleness  of  expression  may 
sometimes  be  sacrificed  to  truth." — 
H,  H,  Good  bas-relief  busts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Urbino :  that  of 
Federigo  di  Montefeltro  appears  to  be 
copied  from  Pietro  della  Francesca's 
celebrated  portrait  (see  p.  166).  In 
the  second  part  of  this  corridor  (354- 
368),  Lvuca  della  Robbia,  a  series  of 
ten  bas-reliefs  in  marble,  intended  for 
the  organ  gallery  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence,  "deserve  particular  attention 
for  their  composition  and  the  expres- 
sion. Theyrepresent  a  choir,  or  groups 
of  singers.  They  are  extremely  valuable, 
as  their  author  executed  very  few  works 
in  marble.  One  of  these  bas-reliefs, 
representing  two  children  dancing  to 
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miiaic,  is  particularly  beaatifal  and  true  . 
to  nature."    It  is  aaid  that  thej  were , 
executed  in  competition  with  DonaUUo, , 
whose  rival  peiformanoe  is  placed  im- , 
mediately  above  them.   373.  Donatello's  | 
aeries   of   bas-reliefii   represents   also, 
groups  of  children  singing  and  dancing . 
to  music.   The  composition  is  most  skil-' 
ful,  but,  having  been  int^ided  to  be ! 
viewed  from  a  distance,  they  are  now  i 
unfavourably  seen,  and  appear  roughly ' 
executed:  the  background  is  studded 
with  circles  of  gold-leaf,  which  at  this 
short  distance  has  a  disagreeable  efifect. 
These  two  works  of  La  Bobbia  and 
Donatello  were  never  put  up,  but  were ! 
lost  sight  of  till  lately  in  the  store- . 
room  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo.    374. 
Michael  Angela,  a  circular  bas-relief  of  | 
a  Holy  Family,  unfinished  but  exqui- 1 
sitely  beautiful.      367.  Ber.  Bosellino, ' 
bas-relief,  the  Virgin  praying  before 
the  infiemt  Christ.     374.  Michael  Angeh, 
an  unfinished  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and   Child    and   St.  John,   very   in- 
teresting.    Two  busts  in  terra  cotta, 
by  A,  FoUaguolo,  from  the  Hospital 
of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  1  having  on  the 
armour  some  fine  reliefs  of  Hercules 
and  the  Dragon.     379.  Donatello^  small 
bust  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  grey 
stone.      364.  A,    Gamberelli,   called  il 
JSossellinOf  a  beautiful  little  statue  of 
St.  John.  362.  Matteo  Civitali,  a  lovely 
bas-relief  of  Faith,  signed  0.  M.  0.  L., 
— Opus  M.  Civitalis  Luchensis.     The 
works   of  this  eminent   sculptor  are 
seldom   met  with  out  of  his  native 
town,  Lucca.     353.  A  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.     357.  Jacopo  della 
Quercia,  a  bas-relief  of  children  support- 
ing wreaths  of  flowers.    This  beautiful 
specimen  formed  a  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Ilaria 
Quinigi,  now  in  the  N.  transept  of  the 
cathedral  at  Lucca.     (See  Handbook  of 
Central  Italy,  Lucca).    369,  376.  Luca 
delta  Bobhia,  two  small  unfinished  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  release  of  St.  Peter  from 
prison  by  the  Angel,  and  of  his  Cruci- 
fixion ;  and  a  Vbgin  and  Child.    In  the 
passage  leading  to  the  Director's  room 
some  portrait  busts  of  the  15th 
Sth  centuries.    Benedetto  da  Ma- 
ust  of  Pietro  Mellini.  A  remark- 
ust^  said  to  be  of  Machiavelli 


(1495),  bat  very  doubtful :  sculptor 
unlmown.  Two  of  Pietro  de'  Medici, 
the  father  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
one  by  Jftno  da  Fiesole,  and  of  Matteo 
Palmieri,  by  A.  Gambarelli. 

Returning  to  the  western  corridor 
(27):  170.  Hygeia,  drapery  good.   169. 
Discobolus,  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  that 
of  Myron;  Minerva,  in  the  style  of  the 
i£ginetan  school;  one  of  the  2  statues 
of  jEscvlajnus;  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a  , 
good  style  of  Roman  sculpture ;  229, 
Melpomene  or  Clio,     At  N.  end  of  this 
corridor  are  several  fine  specimens  of 
Florentine  sculpture  of  15th  and  16th. 
centuries.    380.  The  Drunken  Bacchus 
and  Faun  of  Michael  Angela,  of  which  the 
follovring  story  is  told  by  Wright,  a  tra- 
veller, who  visited  Florence  .somewhat 
more  than  a  century  ago: — "When 
Michael  Angelo's  reputation  was  raised 
to  a  great  height,  his  adversaries,  en- 
vious of  his  fame,  had  no  other  way 
left  to  lessen  it,  but  by  comparing  his 
works  with  the  antique,  endeavouring 
to  show  how  far  he  fell  short  of  the 
ancients;  he  took  a  resolution  of  pat- 
ting the  skill  of  his  judges  to  the  test, 
and  madethisBacchus  and  Faun.  When 
the  work  was  perfected,  he  broke  off 
the  right  hand,  which  holds  a  cup,  and 
laid  it  by  in  his  closet ;  the  rest  of  the 
figure  he  buried,  and  let  it  lie  some 
time  in  the  ground.    At  a  prc^r  op- 
portunity workmen  were   ordered  to 
dig,  as  for  other  purposes,  in  another 
part  of  the  ground,  and  to  carry  oa 
their  work  so  that  they  must  of  course 
come  to  the  place  where  the  statue  was 
hid.    They  did  so,  and  found  it;  and, 
by  direction,  talked  of  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  it  might  come  early  to 
the  ear  of  some  of  his  adversaries,  who 
were  not  long  in  going  to  view  the  new 
discovery;  and  when  they  had  cleared 
the  earth  from  it,  they  found  a  fine 
group  of  a  Bacchus  and  Faun,  all  entire, 
except  one  hand,  which  was  wanting  to 
the  Bacchus.    They  judged  it  straight 
to  be  antique,  and  a  fine  antique  too. 
The  discovery  was  soon  noised  about, 
and  among  the  rest  that  flocked  to  see 
it,  Michael  Angelo  came  himself:  he 
was  not  so  loud  in  his  praises  of  it  as 
the  rest  were.    It. was  a  'bella  cosa,' 
a    pretty    thing.     'Well^    says    one 
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of  them,  'you  can  make  as  good  a 
one,  no  doubt.'  He  played  with  them 
a  while,  and  at  last  asked  them, 
*  What  will  you  say  if  I  made  this  f 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  the 
question  was  received.  He  then  only 
desired  their  patience  while  he  stepped 
home,  as  he  did,  and  brought  with  him 
the  hand  he  had  broken  off,  which, 
upon  application,  was  found  to  tally 
exactly  with  the  arm.  It  was  broken 
off  in  the  small  part  of  the  arm,  just 
above  the  wrist,  where  the  junction  is 
very  visibly." — 388,  A  figure,  called 
Apollo,  by  Michael  Angela,  little  more 
than  the  first  ebauche  in  marble,  but 
very  spirited;  and  382,  a  Wounded 
Adonis,  by  the  same  great  sculptor. 
389.  Bacchus  by  A.  di  Sansovino,  highly 
praised  by  Vasari.  383.  A  young  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
jano,  387.  David  as  the  Conqueror 
of  Goliath,  by  Donatello.  The  same 
subject  is  repeated  by  him  in  a  finer 
bronze  statue.  384.  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, wasted  by  fasting,  is  also  by  him, 
and  one  of  Ms  good  works.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  is  385.  Bacoio  Ban- 
dinellCs  copy  of  the  Laocoon.  It  was 
executed  by  order  of  Leo  X.  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Francis  I.;  but  when  it  was 
finished  Clement  YII.  liked  it  so  much 
that  he  kept  it.  At  a  short  distance 
in  front  of  this  is  an  antique  figure 
(238)  in  touchstone  of  Morpheus,  repre- 
sented as  a  boy  asleep  with  a  bundle  of 
poppies  in  his  hand :  very  expressive  of 
perfect  repose.  386.  Bust  of  Qiovanni 
de'  Medici  delle  Bande  Nere. 

Sarcophagi. — On  the  Roman  sarco- 
paghi  which  are  placed  in  the  corri- 
dors are  various  bas-reliefs,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  taken  from  the  heathen 
mythology.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  eastern 
corridor,  one  (129),  having  in  front  the 
fall  of  Phagton,  offers  on  the  opposite 
side  a  curious  representation  in  lower- 
relief  of  a  chariot-race  in  the  circus, 
showing  the  position  of  the  Metw ;  the 
existence  of  an  obelisk  in  the  centre 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  at  Home.  Each  chariot  is  drawn  by 
4  horses,  with  the  names  given  to  the 
chariots  and  of  the  charioteers  near 
them.   This  relief  appears  to  belong  to 


a  later  period  than  the  finer  portion  on 
the  front  and  sides  of  the  urn.  Near 
this  is,  118,  an  early  Christian  one,  with 
reliefs  relative  to  the  historv  of  Jonas 
cast  to  the  whale,  of  coivrse  workman- 
ship. The  whale  is  here  represented 
as  a  nondescript  monster;  Jonas  is 
also  shown  reposing  beneath  the  arbour 
— ^both  very  common  emblems  adopted 
by  the  Christians  in  the  early  ages  ot 
our  faith.  The  armorial  shield  in 
the  centre  is  more  recent.  There  are 
several  other  sarcophagi.  62  has  a  good 
bas-relief  of  the  Rape  of  Thebea  and 
Ilaria,  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  by 
Castor  and  Pollux.  68  and  73,  the 
labours  of  Hercules.  95, 105,Meleager's 
Hunt.  84,  Sea  Nymphs ;  and  one  (39) 
with  a  good  alto-relievo  of  a  mother 
and  children  soliciting  a  victorious  chief. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  first  corridor, 
or  eastern  arm  of  the  gallery,  a  door 
opens  into 

T/ie  Tribune  (4). — This  apartment, 
completed  by  Cosimo  II.  in  1610,  was 
originally  built  by  Francesco  I.  for  a 
cabinet  of  miscellaneous  curiosities. 
Amongst  other  objects,  his  collection 
of  astronomical  and  philosophical  in- 
struments was  here  deposited.  His 
rich  collection  of  medals  and  gems 
also  stood  here.  The  cupola  is  in- 
crusted  with  mother-of-pearl  ;  the 
pavement  is  of  various  coloured 
marbles.  Here  are  assembled  some 
of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  gal- 
lery ;  but  as  this  room  was  not  in- 
tended for  their  reception,  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  the  pictures. 
"The  five  works  of  sculpture  which 
are  collected  together  in  the  Tribune 
are  sufficient  in  themselves  to  confer  a 
reputation  on  any  museum  of  art.  The 
first  which  attracts  attention  is  the 
far-famed  statue  universally  known  as 
(342)  the  Venus  de*  Medici,  It  is  in 
Pentelic  marble,  and  considered  as  an 
example  of  perfect  art  in  its  class. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  an- 
cients seem  to  have  made  a  distinction 
between  mere  passion  and  the  refined 
affections  which  were  supposed  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  goddess  of  Beauty 
and  Grace ;  and  in  their  sculpt^ 
marked  the  difference  by  the  charr 
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of  personation  in*  the  celestial  and  the 
terrestrial  Venus.  The  Venus  de'  Me- 
dici may  be  considered  an  example  of 
sculpture  when  the  art  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  departed  from  its  highest  aim, 
that  of  addressing  the  sentiment  by- 
means  of  tranquil  expression  and  simple 
grandeur  of  form,  and  had  entered  on 
the  comparatively  easy  task  of  fasci- 
nating the  senses  by  the  display  of  the 
soft  and  beautiful  models  offered  by  a 
less  idealised  nature.  It  is  thought  that 
the  female  figure  was  never  represented 
entirely  undraped  till  the  age  of  Prax- 
iteles. In  the  exquisite  work  now 
under  consideration  the  spectator  is 
captivated  by  the  unveiled  beauties  of 
the  figure,  by  the  graceful  turn  of  the 
head,  the  tender  smiling,  and  the 
rich  flowing  harmony  of  lines  in  the 
torso  and  the  lower  extremities.  The 
countenance  of  the  Medicean  Venus  is 
amongst  its  highest  excellences,  and 
gives  an  elevated  character  to  the 
whole  figure.  The  expression  is  not 
tender  or  smiling ;  the  mouth,  indeed, 
retains  its  unrivalled  sweetness,  and 
the  forehead  has  even  a  grave  air. 
She  is  evidently  solicitous  to  disco- 
ver whether  she  is  observed.  Yet 
the  look  does  not  indicate  the  timid 
modesty  of  a  young  girl,  but  the  dig- 
nified anxiety  of  a  noble  married  lady 
in  such  circimistances.  Combining  this 
with  the  position  of  the  arms,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  more  feminine 
purity  than  the  statue  displays  :  it 
may  be  called  its  motive. — The  Venus 
Anadyomena,  in  the  southern  corri- 
dor of  the  gallery,  displays  the  same 
sentiment,  but  with  a  more  timid, 
virginal  expression:  it  seems  as  if,  in 
case  of  any  one  appearing,  one  would 
crouch  screaming  on  the  ground  ;  the 
other,  bid  the  intruder  go  about  his 
business." — ff.  Hallam,  This  statue 
was  much  broken  when  discovered,  but 
the  parts  have  been  well  adjusted.  The 
feet  are  particularly  beautiful.  The 
restorations  are  the  whole  right  arm, 
the  left  forearm,  and  both  hands; 
they  are  by  Bernini,  and  do  not  corre- 
spond in  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
figure.  The  height  of  the  figure  itself 
is  4ft.  11^ in.  £ng.  measure;  if  the 
figure  stood  erect  it  would  be  about 


5  ft;.  2  in.  The  modem  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  perhaps  copied  from 
an  ancient  one,  tells  us  that  the 
sculptor  was  Cleomenes  the  Athenian, 
son  of  Apollodorus.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  whether  the  Venus  was 
found  in  Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivoli,  or 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome, 
although  the  latter  locality  is  now  ge- 
nerally considered  to  be  the  true  one. 

*'  The  ApoUino,  like  the  Venus  de' 
Medici,  is  of  the  school  of  beautiful 
and  tender  form.  Its  character  ia  that 
known  by  artists  as  the  Androgynous; 
a  combination,  or  mixture,  as  it  were, 
of  the  female  with  the  youthful  male 
figure.  This  statue  is  justly  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  valuable  monu- 
ments that  have  reached  us.  It  exhi- 
bits very  high  qualities  of  art.  The 
balance  of  the  composition  is  skilful, 
the  attitude  is  easy,  and  there  is  a 
graceful  and  harmonious  flow  of  lines 
from  almost  every  point  of  view.  The 
individual  parts,  especially  in  the  body, 
or  torso,  offer  excellent  examples  of  this 
class  of  ideal  form. "  The  height  of  the 
figure  itself  is  4  ft.  6  in.  £ng.  measure. 
This  statue  was  broken  into  several 
pieces  a  few  years  since  by  the  picture 
of  Charles  V.,  by  Vandyke,  falling  upon 
it:  it  has  been  carefiUly  restored  by 
Bartolini. 

"  The  Dancing  Faun  displays  the 
great  skill  of  the  artists  of  antiquity  in 
the  adaptation  of  form  to  a  required 
purpose.  The  ideal  of  this  class  of 
poetical  subjects  requiring  no  prepon- 
derance of  the  elements  of  mere  physi- 
cal strength,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  important  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  refineinent,  the  muscles  are  less 
developed  than  is  usual  in  the  adult 
male  figure,  and  are  of  a  firm  and 
knotty  character.  There  is  also  an 
appearance  given  of  elasticity,  and  ca- 
pability of  agile  action.  The  general 
harmony  (or  *  keeping'  as  it  is  technic- 
ally called)  is  well  sustained  through- 
out this  admirable  work,  and  the  whole 
figure  appears  in  motion,  from  the 
finger  down  to  the  foot  which  presses 
the  scabeUtan,  The  portions  of  the 
statue  which  are  restored  are  carried 
out  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  original 
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work.    The  modem  additions  are  from 
the  chisel'  of  Michael  Angelo. 

*'  The  Lottatori, — The  group  of  the 
Wrestlers,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the 
Pancratiasts,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  intricate  and  yet  compact  compo- 
sition, of  which  there  is  no  similar 
ancient  specimen  remaining.  It  is  a 
work  abounding  with  energy  and  ex- 
pression, while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
has  the  praise  of  being  free  from  undue 
exaggeration.  It  e:diibits  also  very 
highly  technical  qualities ;  in  the  ana- 
tomicied  correctness  in  the  details,  pro- 
priety and  choice  of  form,  and  most 
skilful  execution.  The  sculptor  has 
shown,  in  this  most  difficult  subject, 
his  perfect  mastery  over  his  materials. 
One  of  the  heads  is  antique,  but  some 
doubt  has  been  felt  respecting  the  other, 
that  of  the  upper  figiu>e .  If  it  is  ancient 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  retouched. 

"L'Arrotino,  or  the  slave  whetting 
his  knife,  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion and  speculation  as  to  its  subject ; 
some  considering  it  simply  as  it  is 
here  designated,  while  others  are  dis- 
posed to  associate  it  with  various  well- 
known  histories ;  the  conspiracy  of  the 
sons  of  Brutus;  that  of  Catiline;  or 
with  the  fable  of  the  flaying  of  Marsyas. 
These,  however,  are  questions  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  its 
consideration  as  a  work  of  art.  In  this 
respect  its  merits  are  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  obviously  represents  a  figure 
whose  attention  is  suddenly  arrested 
and  withdrawn  from  his  immediate  oc- 
cupation, and  the  attitude  is  simple 
and  perfectly  true  to  nature.  The  head 
especially  is  treated  in  a  most  masterly 
manner;  and  the  earnestness  manifested 
in  the  countenance  assuredly  entitles 
this  statue  to  rank  amongst  the  most 
valuable  ancient  works  of  expression." 
— R.  Westmacott  jun.,  A.E.A. 

The  finest  paintings  of  the  collection 
are  deposited  in  the  Tribune. 

Michel  Angelo,  —  1139.  The  Virgin 
presenting  the  Ii^fant  to  St.  Joseph  (a 
circular  painting).  This  is  one  of  the 
three  recognised  easel  pictures  by 
Michel  Angelo,  and  as  such  most 
higjily  valued  by  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  particularly  described  by  Vasari. 

Maphaeh — 1120.  A  Portrait,  an  un- 


known Florentine  female,  called  Mad- 
dalena  Doni  before  the  real  portrait  of 
that  lady,  now  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  was 
discovered.  There  is  great  beauty  in 
this  early  and  delicately  painted  pic- 
ture, and  quite  a  Dutch  attention  to  the 
minutest  details  of  dress  and  ornament, 
&c.  — 1129.  A  Holy  Family,  commonly 
called  La  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (gold- 
finch), beautiful  in  composition,  and 
sweet  in  expression.  This  picture  was 
painted  in  Florence  by  Raphael  for  his 
friend  Lorenzo  Nasi,  whose  house  being 
destroyed  by  the  landslip  of  the  Monte 
di  S.  Giorgio,  the  picture  was  buried 
in  the  ruins,  but  was  recovered  and 
carefully  joined.  There  is  an  ancient 
copy  of  this  picture,  by  some  considered 
a  replica  by  Raphael  himself,  at  Peters- 
burg, formerly  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Marquis  Campana  at  Rome. — 1123.  La 
Fomarinaf  a  female  portrait  which  bears 
the  date  of  1512.  The  colouring  is  re- 
markably warm,  and,  as  it  rather  differs 
from  Raphael's  usual  tone,  some  have 
attributed  it  to  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
but  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  person 
whom  it  represents,  some  supposing 
it  to  be  a  certain  Beatrix  of  Ferrara, 
others  Vittoria  Colonna,  whilst  until 
of  late  years  the  generally  received 
opinion  had  been  that  it  was  the  por- 
trait of  one  of  Raphael's  favourites, 
very  different  from  his  acknowledged 
mistress,  the  Roman  Fomarina,  whose 
well  authenticated  portrait  is  preserved 
in  the  Barberini  Gallery  at  Rome.  1131. 
Portrait  of  Pope  Jufius  II. :  a  very 
fine  head;  the  picture  most  carefully 
painted,  the  colouring  rich  and  deep. 
It  is  a  repetition  of  that  in  the  Pitti 
palace  :  at  Florence  no  one  doubts 
that  both  are  originals. — 1127.  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert.  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  picture,  of  which  there 
are  many  repetitions,  has  been  unne- 
cessarily doubted ;  but  its  beauty,  as 
well  as  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
painted  on  canvas,  while  the  others 
are,  or  were,  on  wood,  prove  this  to 
be  the  celebrated  San  Giovanni  which 
Raphael  painted  for  Cardinal  Colonna, 
and  which  he  gave  to  his  physician, 
Messer  Jacopo,  who  had  cured  him  c 
a  dangerous  illness.     It  has  been  in  f^ 
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gallery  of  the  Medicis  rince  1589. — By 
the  side  of  thia  picture  hangs,  1125,  a 
Holy  Family,  <»lled  del  Pozzo,  from 
the  well  represented  in  the  backgnrand. 
attributed  to  Raphael,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pafisavant,  is  by  some  other 
artist,  perhaps  by  Franciabigio.  The 
great  majority  of  persons,  however, 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  painted  by  Baphael. 

Titian. — 1117.  The  Venus,  so  called, 
but  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  a  mistress  of  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino.  In  her  rt.  hand  are 
flowers,  at  her  feet  a  little  dog.  1108. 
A  second  Venus,  considered  as  inferior 
to  the  first;  both  were  painted  for 
Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of  Urbino. — 
1116.  Portrait  of  Monsignore  Becca- 
delli ;  a  fine,  simple,  expressive  por- 
trait, wearing  a  square  cap,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  Brief  of  Pope  Julius  III. 
Beccadelli  was  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  and 
tutor  to  the  young  Cardinal  Ferdinando 
de'  Medici.  When  Beccadelli  was  nun- 
cio at  Venice,  in  1552,  and  Titian  painted 
this  portrait,  the  latter  was  in  his  75th 
year. 

Paul  Veronese.— 1136,  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  John  and  St.  Catherine. 

Annibal  Caracci. — 1133.  A  Bacchante, 
Pan,  and  Cupid :  one  of  his  best  works. 

Eibera,  called  //  Spagnoletto.— 110^. 
St.  Jerome. 

Guercino. — 1114,  The  Samian  Sibyl, 
noble  in  expression  and  action.  1137. 
Endymion  asleep. 

Fra*  Bartolommeo  delta  Porta, — 1126, 
1130.  Two  noble  figures  of  the  Prophets 
Isaiah  and  Job ;  the  latter  holds  a  scroll, 
with  Ecce  Deus'  Salvator  metis  upon  it. 

Danieleda  Fo/f^yrra.— 1107.  The  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents;  full  of  figures 
finely  drawn  and  grouped. 

Andrea  del  Sarto, — 1112.  Madonna 
and  Child,  between  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist and  St.  Francis,  called  la  Ma- 
donna di  San  Francesco.    A  very  grand 
picture.      The  Virgin,  in  the  simple 
and  beautiful  character  of  the  head  and 
dress    like    the    Madonna  del  Sacco. 
"^his  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of 
3  many  grand  works  of  this  master 
Florence,  whose  merits  can  scarcely 
appreciated  out  of  his  native  city. 


It  bears  the  pamtei's  name,  and  the 
date  1517. 

Albert  DOrer. — 1141.  Adoration  of 
the  3fagi;  the  heads  in  a  grand  style. 

Andrea  JIanteffna. — 1  111.  Three  pic- 
tures, forming  a  triptych :  the  Circum- 
cision, the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  the 
Resurrection.  The  figures  small,  and 
finely  and  carefully  finished.  Portrait 
of  Elizabeth  Gonzaga  Duchess  of 
Mantua. 

Pietro  Pemgino.— 1122.  The  Vir^ 
and  Child,  between  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist and  St.  Sebastian;  a  simple  and 
beautiful  composition,  painted  for  the 
ch.  of  S.  Domenico,  at  Fiesole,  in  1493. 

B.  Luini. — 1135.  Herodias  receiving 
the  Head  of  St.  John.  Careful  and 
delicate  in  execution,  and  much  like 
Leonardo  da  Vind. 

Correggio. — 1134.  The  Virgin  kneel- 
ing before  the  Infant,  clapping  her  hands 
to  amuse  the  child,  who  stretches  out 
his  with  joy.  Given  by  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  to  Cosimo  II.  in  1617. — 1118. 
The  Repose  in  Egypt.  The  Virgin 
and  Child  between  St.  Joseph  and  St. 
Francis,  paint«d  by  Correggio  at  the 
age  of  20;  1132.  Head  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  charger. 

Parmigianino. — 1006.  Holy  Family, 
with  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  pro- 
phet Zacharias. 

Guido. — 1113.  A  Virgin  in  Contem- 
plation, a  half-length  figure. 

Domenichino. — 1109.  A  fine  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Agucchi. 

F.  Francia, — 1124.  A  good  portrait 
of  Evangelista  Scappi. 

Vandyke. — Two  fine  portraits:  1128, 
one  of  Ch:u'le8  V.  on  horseback,  armed ; 
over  his  head  an  eagle  holds  a  crown  of 
laiu'el:*  11 15, the  other,a  figure  dressed 
in  black,  with  an  expressive  coimte- 
nance,  is  called  Giov.  di  Montfort. — 
Baroccio :  1119.  Portrwt  of  Francis  II. 
Duke  of  Urbino . — G  iulio  Romano :  1 1 44 . 
Virgin  and  Child. —  Orazio  Alfam,  1110. 
A  fine  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St. 
John  and  St.  Elizabeth. — Rubens :  1 140. 
Hercules  between  Vice  and  Virtue, 
personified  by  Venus  and  Minerva. 
—  Luca    Cranach:    1142,    1138.    Two 

*  Thia  can  scarocly  be  called  a  portrait: 
Charles  V.  having  died  in  1558,  whilst  Vandyke 
was  bom  40  years  afterwards  (1598). 
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figurea  of  Eye  and  Adam;  and,  1143,  an 
£cce  Homo. 

In  three  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Tribune  are  placed  works  of  the 
Tusoan  school.  In  the  first  or  smaller 
of  the  two,  the  pictures  most  deserving 
of  notice  are  the  following: — 

lBtRoom(5).— Z.da  Vinci:  1157.  A 
portrait,  at  one  time  called  that  of 
Raphael. — 1159.  Medusa's  head.  "No- 
thing struck  me  more  than  a  Medusa's 
head  by  L.  da  Vinci.  It  appears  just 
severed  from  the  body  and  cast  on  the 
damp  pavement  of  a  cavern :  a  deadly 
paleness  covers  the  countenance,  and 
the  mouth  exhales  a  pestilentisJ  va- 
pour; the  snakes,  which  fill  almost  the 
whole  picture,  beginning  to  untwist 
their  folds ;  one  or  two  seemed  already 
crept  away,  and  crawling  up  the  rock, 
in  company  with  toads  and  other 
venomous  reptiles." — Beokford.  —  Fra 
Angelica  da  Fiesole:  Three  pictures: 
1162.  Presentation  of  the  infant  St. 
John  the  Baptist  to  Zacharias ;  1178. 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin;  1184.  Death 
of  the  Virgin :  interesting  pictures 
full  of  figures.  In  the  last  the  corpse  of 
the  Virgin  is  seen  extended  on  a  bier: 
above  the  body  is  a  figure  of  our  Lord  in 
Glory  blessing  the  corpse,  and  holding 
a  small  figure,  allegorically  represent- 
ing the  soul  of  the  Virgin,  in  his  arms. 
Masacdo:  1167.  An  old  Man,  painted 
in  fresco  with  great  truth. — Cigoli: 
1172.  St.Francis  receiving  the  stigmata. 
— Carlo  Dolci :  1 176.  St.  Lucia,  in  a  red 
mantle,  with  a  wound  in  her  neck. — 
Pietro  di  Cosimo:  1246.  Perseus  de- 
livering Andromeda. — M,  Albertinelli  : 
1183.  The  Dead  Christ  surrounded 
by  the  Marys. — G,  da  Pontormo:  1198.' 
The  Nativity  of  the  Baptist,  painted 
on  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  dish. — 1220. 
His  portrait.— Jrofwjno ;  1273,  1272. 
Two  portraits  of  Children,  the  Princess 
Mary  and  the  Prince  Ferdinando  de' 
Me<lici,  children  of  Cosimo  I. 

In  the  second  and  larger  room  (6) 
are  the  following  pictures: — 

Jacopo  da  Empoli. — 1261.  St.  Ives 
reading  the  petitions  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

Ridolfo  del  Ghirlandaio.— 1275,  San 
Zanobio  raising  a  dead  child;  excellent 
in  e^k  figure,  in  the  grouping,  and  in 


the  fulness  with  which  the  story  is 
told. — The  companion  picture,  1277, 
represents  the  Translation  of  the  Body 
of  the  Saint,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
miracle  commemorated  by  the  column 
near  the  Baptistery  (p.  107).  These  two 
pictures  have  great  variety  of  action 
and  power  of  expression,  and  aim  at 
tone  and  colour  quite  Venetian. 

Mariotto  Mbertinelli,^l2b^.  The  Vi- 
sitation of  St.  Elizabeth.  The  two  fine 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Elizabeth 
approach,  in  style,  to  Fra'  Bartolom- 
meo,  with  whom  Albertinelli  was  in 
earlv  life  a  fellow-student  and  a  friend. 
**  I  have  seen  several  pictures  bv  Al- 
bertinelli, but  not  upon  a  scale  to 
compare  with  this  m  any  respect.  It 
partakes  largelv  of  the  colour  of  the 
best  time  as  well  as  form,  if  we  except 
the  error,  common  to  the  school,  of 
making  colour  stronger  in  the  shade 
than  in  the  light.  It  is  exceedingly 
fraught  with  feeling;  the  Virgin  is  the 
personification  of  delicacy,  modesty, 
and  self-possession  in  a  female  of  fine 
and  elegant  form  in  figure  and  dra- 
pery." ,  •  .  .  There  is  below 
it  a  Predella  of  three  small  pictures 
exhibiting  the  Annunciation ;  the  Infant 
Christ  lying  on  the  ground,  with  Joseph 
and  Mary  praying  before  him;  and  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

Andrea  del  Sarto. — 1254.  St.  James 
and  two  Children  in  the  dress  of  Peni- 
tents.— 1147.  His  own  portrait. 

Pontormo, — 1266.  Cosimo  il  Vecchio, 
Pater  PatrisB  ;  in  the  **  abito  civile " 
of  a  Florentine  citizen,  a  red  velvet 
vestment  and  berretta.  Before  him  is 
a  laurel  branching  into  two  stems, 
one  of  which  is  cut  down,  whilst  the 
other  is  flourishing;  alluding  probably 
to  the  fate  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo. — 1267.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  same. — 1282.  Jo- 
seph presenting  his  father  to  Pharaoh,  a 
long  picture,  containing  many  pleasing 
groups  of  figures,  an  Indian  rhinoceros, 
and  an  octagonal  edifice  in  progress  of 
construction;  and  1249,  Joseph  accused 
by  Potiphar,  and  carried  to  prison. 

Vasari, — 1269.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
Vasari  made  up  the  portrait,  not 
merely  in  countenance,  but  in  cos- 
tume, from  the   best   oonteinporary 
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paintings  and  drawings  he  could  find. 
About  the  figure  are  many  allegorical 
accessories,  of  which  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  guess  the  meaning, 
had  not  the  interpretation  been  fur- 
nished by  the  artist  himself.  Lorenzo 
is  seated  near  a  species  of  pilaster, 
against  which  is  a  very  grotesque 
head,  representing  (as  Yasari  informs 
us)  Falsehood  biting  her  own  tongue. 
A  Mask  with  a  vase  standing  upon 
its  forehead  still  more,  perplexingly 
signifies  Vice  conquered  by  Virtue. 
An  antique  lamp  burning  denotes  the 
illumination  which  Lorenzo's  succes- 
sors received  from  his  virtues. — 1285, 
Portrait  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  the 
first  Duke  of  Florence,  is  equally  full 
of  recondite  meanings.  Of  these  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  notice  that  his 
seat  has  three  legs,  as  a  perfect  num- 
ber, each  leg  being  composed  of  three 
terms,  whose  arms  are  amputated,  to 
represent  that  the  people  have  neither 
arms  nor  legs.  In  the  centre  will  be 
discerned  a  head,  with  bands  issuing 
from  its  mouth,  to  show  how  the  Re- 
public was  bridled  by  the  strong  castle 
erected  by  the  Medici  (see  Fortezza  da 
Basso) ;  and  the  red  drapeiy  cast  upon 
the  seat  indicates  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
them.  The  swarthy  complexion,  thick 
lips,  and  black  hair,  testify  the  Moorish 
blood  of  Alessandro's  mother. 

Bronzino. — 1271 .  The  Descent  of  our 
Saviour  into  Hades ;  considered  the 
chef-d^(£uvre  of  Bronzino.  It  originally 
stood  in  the  Zanchini  chapel  at  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce. 

Fra*  Bartolommeo. — 1265.  TKe  Virgin 
and  Child,  on  a  Throne,  surrounded 
by  several  Saints  and  Protectors  of  the 
city  of  Florence.  On  one  side  \a  Sta. 
Keparata,  holding  a  palm -branch.  One 
of  the  noblest  designs  of  this  great 
artist.  This  picture,  intended  for  the 
hall  of  the  coimcil  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  remained  in  this  state  of  car- 
toon at  the  artist's  death. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,— 1252.  The  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  a  mere  sketch,  very 
interesting,  as  showing  how  this  great 
artist  commenced  his  pictures.  *'  The 
board  was  carefully  prepared  with  a 
white  ground,  in  gesso,  or  plaster  of 


Paris,  on  which  the  design  was  freelv 
drawn.  It  was  then  passed  over  witn 
dark  colours,  thus  acquiring  a  deep 
tone  at  the  commencement.  Some  of 
the  heads  are  made  out  with  great 
chai*acter,  but  not  proceeded  far  with. 

Cigoli:  1276.  The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen. — //  Sodoma:  1279.  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian;  a  finely  drawn 
and  expressive  figure. — Filippino  Lippi: 
1268.  The  Virgin  enthroned,  with  4 
Saints  below,  and  2  lovely  Angels 
bearing  a  crown  in  the  air  above  ;  the 
accessory  ornaments  are  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful. — Piero  di  Cosimo :  1250. 
The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. —  Vanni : 
1283.  A  good  Deposition. — Beliverti: 
1274.  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife. — 
//  Volterrano:  1251.  Portrait  of  Fra 
Paolo  Sarpi. — Artemisia  Lomi  Gentiles- 
chi:  1258.  Judith  slaying  Holofemes — 
a  horrid  picture  to  have  been  painted 
by  A  female,— Filippino  Lippi:  1257.  The 
'Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  a  fine  and  very 
characteristic  specimen,  with  a  great 
number  of  figures,  portraits,  costumes, 
and  an  extensive  landscape  behind. 

In  the  3rd  room  (6')  of  the  Floren- 
tine  School,    called    of   the  Antichi 
Maestri,   opening  from   a    comer   of 
the    latter,    are: — Sandro    Botticelli, 
1299,  Seated     figures    of  Force;  and 
1306,  Antonio  di  Pollajuoh,  of  Justice. 
— 1301.     3  Saints.  —  Domenico    Vene- 
ziano:   1305.     The  Virgin  enthroned, 
with  4  Saints.— /Sanc/ro  Botticelli:  1303. 
A   good    Madonna   and    Child,    with 
a  choir  of  Angels;  1293.    A  circular 
painting  of  the  same  subject;   1288. 
Calumny,   an  allegorical    subject,    as 
described  by  Lucian  ;   1286,   Adora- 
tion  of  the   Magi. — Benozzo   Gozzoli: 
1302.    A  predella  of  3  .subjects  :   the 
Ecce  Homo,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Ca- 
therine, and  2  Saints. — Luca  Signorelli : 
1298.  An  indifferent  predella,  with  the 
Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  and  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi. — Francesco  di  Giorgio: 
1304.  a  predella  of  3  subjects  relative  to 
the  life  of  St.  Antony.  —  Fietro  della 
Francesca:  1300.  Two  very  interesting 
portraits  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Beatrice  Sforza, 
his  wife. — I)o7n,  del  Ghirlandajo:  1297. 
An  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  dated  1487. 
1295.  — Z>om.    del   Ghirlandajo:  1295. 
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The  Virgin  enthroned,  with  the  infant 
Saviour,  and  arohangeU  on  each  side, 
with  SS.  Zanobius  and  Justus  kneeling 
below;  a  fine  painting  on  panel,  and  in 
tempera.   Executed  about  1480,  it  long 
stood  in  the  convent  of  la  Calza,  from 
the  inmates  of  which  it  had  been  pur- 
chased   by   the   British    Government 
for  the  National  Qallery;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  refusal  of  the  Tuscan 
authorities  to  permit  its  exportation, 
it  was   removed    here    in    1857.  — 
Bacchiaccia:  1296.  Predella  of  3   sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  Acasius,  a  Roman 
soldier  of  the  time  of  Adrian  :  1.  The 
Victory  of  Adrian  assisted  by  Angels ; 
2.  Acasius,   instructed  by  Angels,  is 
baptized ;  3.  Acasius  and  his  companions 
crucified  on  Mount  Ararat. — FraAnge^ 
Uco  da  Fiesole:  1294.  Predella  of  St. 
Peter  preaching,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  a  subject  from  the  life  of 
St.  Mark  ;  1298.  Jacopo  da  Casentino, 
a  predella  in  five  compartments,   of 
which  three  relate  to  the  history  of 
St.   Peter;  1290.   The  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  one  of  the  very  elaborately 
finished  paintings    of   Fra  Angelico; 
the  Virgin  and  Saviour  are  surrounded 
by  numerous  Saints  and  Angels,  each 
rendered,  on  a  gold  ground,  with  all  the 
care  of  the  most  minute  miniaturist. — 
Giovanni  da  Mikmo:  1289.     Ancona  in 
10  compartments  containing  figures  of 
Saints. —  Lor,  da   Credi:  1287.     The 
Virgin  before  the  infant  Saviour  and 
St.   John. --Filtppo  Lippi:   1307.      A 
good   small  Madonna. —  Sandro  Botti- 
celli:  1286.    Adoration  of  the  Magi. 
— Curious  painted  pulpit,  the  subjects 
being  Triumphs  of  Death  and  Love  as 
described  by  Petrarch.    These  paint- 
ings are  attributed  to  //  Bello. 

In  a  room  (7)  which  opens  out  of 
the  S.  side  of  the  Tribune  are  some 
smaller  works  of  the  other  Italian 
schools,  amongst  which  the  following 
may  be  noticed: — 

Albano:  990.  Venus  reposing,  sur- 
rounded by  Cupids,  some  shooting  at 
a  target  in  the  form  of  a  heart  sus- 
pended from  a  tree,  others  making 
arrows;  1094.  Rapeof  Europa;  1022.  St. 
Peter  delivered  by  the  Angel  out  of  Pri- 
aon.— 1023.  The  Flight  out  of  Egypt. 
—Salvator  Rosa;    1005.   A    sea-piece 


with  rocky  foregroimd ;  a  fine  land* 
scape  with  a  foreground  of  rocks, 
roimd  which  a  river  flows. — Cignani: 
1011.  The  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Jesus 
giving  her  a  rosary. — Ouercino:  1040. 
Landscape  with  men  and  women  sing- 
ing.— Dosso  Dossi:  995.  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents. — Solimena :  1074.  Diana 
bathing. — Qarofalo:  1038.  Annimcia- 
tion. — Andrea  Mantegna :  1074.  Virgin 
and  Child.— Carat>ci(/5fto:  1031.  The 
Head  of  Medusa. — Mazzolini  da  Ferrara : 
1034.  The  Circumcision. — Marco  Pal- 
mezzano:  1095.  A  Crucifixion. — Par- 
migianino:  1006.  The  same  subject,  very 
characteristic  of  this  master's  style. — 
Garofalo:  1038.  The  Annunciation.  In 
this  room,  upon  a  table  of  oriental  ala« 
baster,  is  a  small  statue  of  a  sleeping 
Cupid,  considered  to  be  a  work  of  Greek 
sci^pture.  His  languid  hands  scarcely 
hold  a  bunch  of  poppies;  near  him  is 
a  grasshopper,  just  yielding  to  his  in- 
fluence. Nothing  can  be  more  just 
than  the  expression  of  sleep  in  the 
countenance  of  the  little  divinity. 

Between  the  room  last  described  and 
the  S.  end  of  the  E.  corridor  are  4 
others  which  contain  the  pictures  of  the 
French,  Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch 
schools.  They  are  usually  entered  by 
a  door  which  opens  out  of  the  southern 
or  short  corridor,  and  therefore  at  this 
point  the  following  enumeration  of  the 
principal  pictures  begins.  These  schools 
are,  however,  by  no  means  well  repre- 
sented here. 

French  ScJiOols  (9). — Two  portraits, 
679, 689,  by  FabrCf  which  are  interesting : 
Alfieri,  and  the  Countess  of  Albany  : 
at  the  back  of  the  latter  are  pasted 
Alfieri's  autograph  verses  descriptive 
of  himself,  signed  "V.  Alfieri  scampato, 
oggi  ha  du'  anni  dai  Gallici  Camefici 
Tiranni,  Firenze,  18  Agosto,  1794."— 
680.  Nic,  Poussin :  Theseus  finding  his 
father's  sword  at  Trezene. — Largillierc  : 
674.  Portrait  of  Rousseau.— 695.  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne :  Portrait  of  a  man 
dressed  in  black,  and  (691)  the  Calling 
of  St.  Peter  :  684.  Rigaud,  Portrait  of 
Bossuet.  —  Gagnereaux:  690.  a  Lion- 
himt;  687.  a  Charge  of  Cavalry. — 
Borgognone :  651,  652,  653,  654.  Battle- 
pieces,      C,  DufresfiQg,  694,  Death  of 
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Socrates.  —  Janet :    667.   Portrait   of 
Francis  I.  on  horseback. 

German  and  Dutch  Painters, — (8  and 
8')  Denner:  764.  Man  in  a  fur  dress  and 
cap. — A,  Durer :  111,  Head  of  St.  James, 
in  tempera, — Rubens:  812.  Venus  and 
Adonis. — Claude:  774.  Seaport  at  sun- 
set, very  fine  :  on  the  rt.  is  a  palace 
representing  the  Villa  Medici  at  Rome. 
— A.  Elzheimer:  771.  10  small  pictures 
of  Apostles  and  Saints. — Holbein :  765. 
Portrait  of  Richard  Southwell,  Privy 
Councillor  to  Henry  VIII.— 799.  id.  of 
Thomas  More. — Peter  Neefs :  Interior 
of  a  Church. — A.  Mignon :  792.  Fruit. 
— P.  Neefs:  776.  the  Death  of  Seneca. 
— Holbein  :  784.  Portrait  of  Zwinglius. 
— ffemling:  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
two  angels,  one  playing  a  violin,  the 
other  a  harp. — L.  Cranach:  847.  Luther 
and  Melanchthon.  and  (845),  John 
and  Frederick  Electors  of  Saxony. — 
Rubens:  842.  Design  for  the  Three 
Graces.  —  795,  Roger  Vanderweyde  : 
1415.  an  Entombment. 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools  (8").— 
Adr,  V.  Ostade:  978.  Man  with  a  lantern, 
— Gerard  Dow:  786.  a  Schoolmaster 
teaching  a  little  Girl  to  read. — 746. 
Paul  Brill:  A  large  landscape. — Remr 
brandt:  922.  a  Peasant's  Family. — 
Adr,  V.  der  Werff:  905.  Judgment  of 
Solomon  ;  a  Nativity.  —  Poelenburg  : 
901.  Moses  striking  the  rock. — 904. 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. — /.  Ruis- 
dael:  882.  Land-storm. — Nicolas  Fru- 
tnenti:  744.  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  2  other  sacred  subjects,  the  figures 
in  all  quaint  and  grotesque  (1461). 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  short,  or  S.  cor- 
ridor, is  the  Cabinet  of  Gems  (10).  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  took  peculiar  pleasure 
in  this  branch  of  art,  both  in  collecting 
ancient  specimens  and  in  encouraging 
living  artists.  Of  these,  the  most  emi- 
nent was  Giovanni,  surnamed  "delleCor- 
niole,"  from  the  cornelian  upon  which 
he  most  frequently  exercised  his  skill. 
Many  specimens  of  his  workmanship, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  contemporaries, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection.  Seve- 
ral of,  these  cinquecento  productions 
have  been  mistaken  for  antiques.  The 
apartment  in  which  these  gems  are 


kept  has  much  beauty.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  four  fine  columns  of  ala- 
baster and  four  of  verd' -antique,  and 
the  gems  are  contained  in  six  presses, 
or  cabinets,  each  with  a  number.  Here 
are  a  series  of  busts,  worked  out  of 
gems ;  amethysts,  chalcedonies,  and  tur- 
quoises.'^ — Savonarola,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion describing  him  as  a  prophet  and  a 
martyr,  by  Giovanni  delle  Comiole,  and 
of  exceedingly  fine  workmanship. — The 
Triumph  of  Cosimo  I.  after  the  siege 
of  Siena,  a  splendid  cameo  by  Dominico 
Romano. — A  Minerva,  or  at  least  an 
armed  female  figure,  supposed  to  be 
Etruscan;  upon  the  back  is  engraved 
"Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat, 
Christus  imperat:"  it  was  probably 
employed  as  an  amulet  in  the  middle 
ages. — Cupid  riding  upon  a  Lion,  by 
the  Greek  artist  Protarcus ;  the  letters 
badly  cut  in  relief. — Theano,  the  wife 
of  Antenor  and  priestess  of  Minerva, 
delivering  the  Palladium,  a  remarkable 
cameo. — ^A  great  number  of  vases  of 
agate,  jasper,  sardonyx,  lapis-lazuli, 
and  other  pietre  dure.  A  few  of  the 
more  important  works  may  be  more 
particularly  pointed  out : — In  Cabinet 
I.,  to  the  rt.  on  entering,  a  vase  cut 
out  of  a  block  of  lapis-lazuli,  nearly  14 
inches  in  diameter.  Two  bas-reliefs  in 
gold,  by  Gio.  Bologna. — Cabinet  II.  A 
vase  of  sardonyx,  with  the  name  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  engraved  on  it. — 
A  casket  of  rock  crystsd,  on  which  are 
admirably  engraved  the  events  of  the 
Passion  of  our  Saviour,  in  24  compart- 
ments, executed  for  Clement  VII.  by 
Valeria  Belh,  called  il  VicentinOf  the 
best  artist  of  his  day  (1532)  in  works 
of  this  kind.  The  artist's  daughter 
assisted  him  in  this  exquisite  work, 
which  was  sent  as  a  present  from  the 
Pope  to  Francis  I.,  on  the  marriage  of 
his  niece  Catherine  de*  Medici  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Henry  II. — ^A  species  of  shrine,  con- 
taining the  portrait  of  Cosimo  I.,  made 
up  of  enamel  and  precious  stones. — ^A 
tazza  of  lapis-lazuli,  with  handles  of 

*  Many  of  the  Antique  Gems  (cameoB  and 
intaglios)  formerly  here  have  been  removed  to 
Room  20  b;  whilst  some  very  fine  specimens 
attributed  to  Cellini  were  carried  off  by  robber* 
in  Dec  1860. 
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gold,  enamelled  and  mounted  with  dia- 
monds ;  a  cup  of  rock  crystal  with  a 
cover  of  gold  enamelled,  both  attri- 
buted to  Betivenuto  Cellini. — Three  fine 
chasings  in  gold,  by  Oio.  di  Bologna, — 
Cabinet  V.  A  bas-relief  in  gold,  repre- 
senting the  Piazza  della  Signoria.  Oio, 
Bologna. — Two  beautiful  small  statues, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Venetian  School  (12). — A  large  door 
ont  of  the  western  corridor  opens  into 
two  rooms,  in  which  are  contained 
pictures  of  the  Venetian  School.  The 
finest  of  these  are,  in  the  first  room 
— Giorgionef  571.  Portrait  of  General 
Gattamelata,  attended  by  his  page. 
It  could  not,  by  the  dates,  have  been 
painted  from  the  life,  and  it  is  dam- 
aged, but  interesting  as  a  portrait  of  a 
man  so  celebrated  in  history. — Titian^ 
576.  Portrait  of  the  sculptor  Sansovino, 
in  black,  the  right  hand  resting  on  a 
marble  head ;  a  Madonna  with  the  In- 
fant, and  St.  John. — Aforone,  580.  an  old 
man,  and  584.  a  fine  full-length  por- 
trait (1563),  the  arm  extended  over  a 
burning  urn. — Oio,  Bellini,  581.  dead 
Christ,  in  chiaroscuro. — Morone,  584,  a 
fine  portrait  in  a  Spanish  dress,  called  by 
some,  but  erroneously,  St.  Ignatius. — 
IlMorettOf  590.  Venus  and  her  Nymphs 
weeping  for  Adonis. — Bassano,  593.  his 
own  Family:  a  large  party,  all  en- 
gaged in  playing  on  various  instru- 
ments, and  singing.  Titian  and  his 
wife  are  introduced  in  the  back- 
ground.— Paul  Veronese,  594.  Esther 
before  Ahasuerus,  a  rich  and  grand 
picture,  full  of  fine  figures. — Tinto- 
retto, 599.  Portrait  of  the  Venetian 
admiral  Venierio,  in  armour,  with  his 
right  hand  on  his  helmet. — Titian,  597 
and  605.  Francesco  Maria  della  Re- 
vere, Duke  of  Urbino,  and  Eleanor  his 
wife,  two  noble  portraits. — ^Between 
are,  600  to  603,  four  heads,  one  by  Paul 
Veronese,  one  by  P.  Bordone,  oneby2V6. 
Tinelli,  and  another  by  Campagnola. — 
Cima  da  Conegliano :  582.  a  Holy  Family. 
—'Paul  Veronese:  587.  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Justina.* — Titian:  588.  Virgin  and 
Child  surrounded  by  Seraphim. — Tin- 
toretto :  595.  Christ  entering  Jerusalem. 
In  the  second  room  are — Jac,  Bassano, 
610.  Two  Dogs.— TiYian,  609.  Sketch 


for  the  Battle  of  Cadore,  one  of  the 
pictures  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  the 
Doge's  palace;  618.  the  Virgin  and 
Infant  Christ;  614.  Oiovanni  de*  Me- 
dici delle  Bande  Nere,  father  of  Co- 
simo  I.,  painted  after  his  death.  The 
countenance  is  marked  by  severity, 
extreme  sagacity,  and  acuteness.  The 
helmet  and  cuirass  shine  as  if  re- 
flecting the  light  of  the  sun. — 
Titian:  626.  the  Flora,  a  portrait  of 
a  lady  with  bright  auburn  hair  and 
fair  complexion,  and  flowers  in  her  left 
hand. — lionifazio,  628.  the  Last  Supper. 
— Gio.  Savoldo,  645.  the  TrRnsfip:ura- 
tion. — IHntoretto,  617.  the  MaiTiage  at 
Cana. — Pordenone,  616.  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul.— i/brow,  642.  Portrait  of  A. 
Panetra,  an  old  man  seated,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand. — Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
627,  a  warrior. — Morone,  629.  Portrait, 
having  a  book  in  front. — Qiorgione,  621. 
Moses  proving  the  burning  coals  and 
the  gold;  63u.  Judgment  of  Solomon. 
— II  Moretto,  639.  Man  playing  on  a 
guitar. — P,  Veronese,  636.  Crucifixion. 
— Tintoreito,  638.  fine  Portrait  of  the 
sculptor  Sansovino  in  his  old  age,  a 
compass  in  his  hand. — Oiorgione,  622. 
Portrait  of  a  Knight  of  Malta,  holding 
a  chaplet. — P.  Bordone,  613.  Portrait  of 
a  man  in  black,  with  red  hair. — Titian, 
648.  Catherine  Cornaro,  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  in  a  full  Greek  dress,  a  gemmed 
crown  upon  her  auburn  hair;  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  wheel,. the  instrument 
of  martyrdom  of  her  patron  saint. 

Portraits  of  Paij\ters  (18,  19) :  most  of 
them  are  autograph,  or  painted  by  the 
artists  themselves.  As  the  names  are 
affixed  to  each  it  will  be  useless  to 
give  the  numbers.  The  collection  was 
begun  by  the  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de' 
Medici,  and  has  been  continued  to 
the  present  time.  Amongst  the  most 
striking  are  the  following: — Raphael. 
A  beautiful  young  head.  This  very 
remarkable  painting  was  executed  in 
1506,  when  he  was  about  23  years  old, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  left  it  with 
his  relations  at  Urbino.  The  hair  is 
chestnut-brown,  and  the  eyes  dark.  M. 
Von  Rumohr,  who  has  written  very 
learnedly  on  the  subject  of  Italian  art, 
says,  that  the  hair  was  flaxen  and  the 
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eyes  %cere  blue,  but  that  they  have 
changed  colour  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing been  repainted.  Passavant  denies 
the  fact,  and  the  Italian  artists  laugh 
at  the  pedantic  theory  of  the  learned 
professor. — Givdxo  Romano.  A  striking 
portrait  on  paper,  in  black  and  red 
chalks. — Masaccio,  Head  like  those  in 
his  frescoes,  both  in  costume  and  cha- 
racter.— G,  Bellini.  Small,  with  a  large 
red  coif. — L,  da  Vinci,  Exceedingly 
grand,  and  esteemed  one  of  his  best 
and  most  carefully  painted  works. 
— M.  Angelo.  In  a  flowered  dressing- 
gown;  but  not  supposed  to  have  been 
punted  by  himself. — Titian,  Tintoretto, 
and  Bassano.  All  fine  portraits  of  old 
men. — And.  del  Sarto,  Executed  just 
before  his  death,  at  42  years  old. — 
Pietro  Perugino.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  collection  for  its  exe- 
cution, character,  look  of  bonhomie, 
and  good-humoured  expression. — Par- 
migianino, — Guido.  A  Flemish-looking 
he^,  in  a  large  round  hat. — Guercino. 
Honestly  showing  his  own  squint, 
whence  his  nick-name ;  well  executed. 
—  Domenichino. — The  Caracci.  Five 
portraits,  three  of  Anntbale.  —  Van- 
dyke.— Rembrandt.  Two  portraits,  one 
very  old,  the  face  mapped  over  with 
wrinkles ;  the  other  middle-aged. — 
Gerard  Bow.  A  beautifully -finished 
picture.  The  artist,  with  a  hat  on, 
and  holding  a  skull  in  one  hand,  is 
looking  out  of  a  window:  the  accesso- 
ries beautifully  painted. — Quintin  Mat- 
sya  and  his  Wife:  the  latter  behind  that 
of  the  painter  himself.  Interesting  in 
costume,  and  pleasing  in  expression. — 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  In  an  immense  wig 
and  full  dress.  — Alessandro  Allori.  Very 
good;  so  also  Cristoforo  Allori.  In 
different  styles,  but  all  very  good, 
are  Miens,  Antonio  More,  Gerardson, 
Honthorsty  and  Albert  JDHrer,  The 
English  painters  are  represented  by 
Jacob  More,  Reynolds,  Northcote,  Har- 
landf  Brockedon,  and  Hayter,  One  of 
the  last  portraits  placed  here  is  that 
of  the  Florentine  painter  Benvenuti. 

In  the  centre  of  the  large  room  is 
the  celebrated  Medicean  Vase,  found  in 
the  Villa  Adriana  near  Tivoli,  and  on 
which  is  sculptured  the  SaCTifice  of 
'phigenia;  and  in  a  niche  is  placed  the 


statue  of  Cardinal    de'    Medici,    the 
founder  of  the  collection. 

Hall  of  Inscriptions  (20).— These, 
which  are  numerous,  were  arranged  in 
classes  by  Lanzi.  They  are,  of  course, 
more  intended  for  study  than  for 
hasty  inspection.  Many  statues  and 
sculptures  are  placed  round  the  room. 
The  most  striking  are  the  following: — 

264.  A  Priest^,  fully  draped;  the 
head  and  left  hand  are  modem. — ^Bac- 
chus leaning  on  Ampelos,  a  duplicate  of 
a  group  at  Rome. — 263.  A  very  fine  Mer- 
cury.— 266.  Venus  Urania,  half  draped: 
the  remains  of  colouring  may  yet  be 
seen  in  the  hair  and  head-dress. — ^265. 
Venus  Genitrix  or  Euterpe:  a  fine  sta- 
tue.— In  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
under  the  group  of  Bacchus  and  Am- 
pelos is  the,  262,  Pompa  Isiaca,  a 
pseudo-Egyptian  altar,  in  red  granite, 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Here  are 
also  some  curious  small  cinerary  urns ; 
and  several  statues  and  busts :  among 
the  latter  there  is  an  interesting  one 
of  Plato.  Inserted  in  the  wall  are,  282, 
an  alto-relievo  of  the  Emperor  Gallie- 
nus  going  to  the  chace ;  and  opposite, 
291,  a  large  bas-relief,  representing,  ac- 
cording to  Gori,  Earth,  Air,  and  Water, 
personi&ed  by  three  female  figures. 

Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite  (20  a).  306 . 
The  statue  from  which  this  hall  de- 
rives its  name  is  lying  upon  a  lion's 
skin.  The  legs  have  been  skilfully 
restored.  The  ancient  portion  is  very 
fine.  The  position  is  the  same  as  in  the 
more  celebrated  statues  in  the  Louvre 
and  the  Villa  Borghese. — 308.  Gany- 
mede; a  torso  converted  into  a  very 
beautiful  entirety  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini: head,  arms,  feet,  and  the  eagle,  are 
from  his  chisel,  and  of  exquisite  beauty. 
— 310.  The  Infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents. — ^A  fragment  of  a  beauti- 
ful statue,  in  Parian  marble,  of  Bacchus, 
or  a  Faun,  wearing  a  goat-skin. — 307.  A 
fragment  of  a  torso  in  green  basalt. — 
320.  Statue  in  Parian  marble  of  the 
Genius  of  Death,  the  torso  and  head  \ 
alone  ancient. — 323.  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
"  The  ^oup  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
interestmg  from  the  beauty  of  youth-  . 
ful  male  and  female  forms  and  harmony 
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of  lines,  is  an  allegory  of  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  representing  the  union 
of  Desire  and  the  Soul."  Fiaxman, 
—315.  Fine  torso  of  a  young  Hercules 
or  Faun ;  considered  by  some  as  not 
mferior  to  the  Belvedere  Torso. 

Busts, — ^322.  Brutus.  Left  unfinished 
by  Michael  Angelo;  but  wonderfully 
effective.     Beneath  it  is  engraved  : — 

"  Dum  Brut!  efii^iem  sculptor  de  marmoreducit, 
In  mentem  sceleris  venit,  et  abstinnit." 

To  this  Lord  Sandwich  replied : — 

"  Brutam  eflfecimet  sculptor,  sed  mente  recursat 
Tanta  viri  virtus,  sistit,  et  obstupuit." 

Above,  fixed  against  the  wall,  is(335) 
a  mask,  the  head  of  a  satyr,  the  first 
production  of  Michael  Angelo,  at  the 
age  of  15  years. — 318.  A  fine  colossal 
head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  **  casting 
up  his  face  to  heaven  with  a  noble  air  of 
grief  or  discontentedness  in  his  looks," 
called  Alexander  dying.  Alfieri  wrote 
a  fine  sonnet  on  it. — 314.  A  colossal 
head  of  Juno. — 316.  Bust  of  Antinous. 
—334.  An  alto-rllievo  representing  a 
wearied  traveller  reposing. 

GemSf  Miniatures  (20  b). — Opening 
from  the  Hall  of  the  Hermaphrodite 
is  a  small  room,  in  which  has  been 
placed  an  interesting  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous objects.  Admission  will  be 
granted  on  application  by  one  of  the 
Custodes.  The  smaller  Antique  Gems, 
Intaglios,  Cameos,  &c.,  formerly  in  the 
Director's  room,  and  the  fine  series  be- 
queathed by  Sir  W.  Currie,  are  now 
exhibited  here,  as  well  six  magnificent 
Niellos,  by  Maso  Finiguerra,  intended 
for  altar  Paxes  to  be  kissed  by  the 
faithful,  one  of  which,  representing  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  is  perhaps 
the  finest  specimen  in  this  branch  of 
art  ever  executed,  the  other  3  the  Cru- 
cifixion, &c.  The  series  of  ancient 
gems  is  very  extensive,  nearly  4000  in 
all ;  to  enable  the  visitor  to  study 
them  virith  greater  advantage,  casts  of 
the  Intaglios  exhibited  are  placed  in 
drawers  beneath.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  Cameos,  for  its  size  and  fine 
material,  represents  Antoninus  Pius 
sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  Hope.  The 
relief  of  the  head  of  Bante,  taken  after 
death,  and  which  was  bequeathed  by 


the  late  Marquis  Carlo  Torrequiano,  is 
preserved  here. 

jETa/Zo/^aroccio  (21).— 158.  Bronzino, 
1158,  Deposition  from  the  Cross. — 210. 
Velazquez,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  on  horse- 
back; said  to  be  the  likeness  sent  to 
Pietro  Tacca,  from  which  he  executed 
at  Florence  the  statue  in  bronze,  for- 
merly in  the  Buen  Retire,  but  since 
1844  in  the  Plaza  del  Orionte,  at  Madrid. 
— Baroccio,  169.  The  Virgin  interceding 
with  Christ,  a  picture  called  the  **  Ma- 
donna del  Popolo." — Ales,  Allori,  193. 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours, 
a  copy  from  Raphael;  and,  179,  Mar^ 
riage  of  Cana. — Rubens,  180.  Portrait 
of  Helena  Forman,  his  second  wife  ; 
in  her  left  hand  is  a  string  of  pearls. 
116.  Bacchus  with  a  Nymph,  Pan, 
&c.  —  Subtermanns,  187.  Portrait  of 
Galileo.  —  Carlo  Dolce,  186.  Mary 
Magdalen. — Sassoferrato,  191.  the 
Virgin  of  Sorrows.  —  Vandyke,  196. 
Portrait  of  Margaret  of  Lorraine. — 
Huberts,  197.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Brandt,  his  first  wife;  in  her  right 
hand  is  a  book. — Porbus,  164.  Por- 
trait of  the  sculptor  Francavilla. — 
— Carlo  Dolce,  207.  The  portrait  of 
Felicia,  second  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  dated  1675;  she  is  represented 
as  Galla  Placidia,  placing  the  crucifix 
on  a  pedestal  occupied  by  a  Pagan  idol. 
—Oherardo  delle  Notti,  190.  The  Infant 
Saviour  in  the  Manger. — Ann,  Caracci^ 
170.  Portrait  of  a  Carthusian  Monk. — 
222.  Cigoli,  St.  Francis.— Car/o  Dolce, 
165.  S.  Louis  d'Anjou,  with  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  Beata  Solomea  above. — 
Salaino,  211.  The  Infant  St.  John,  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  Anna,  in  the  style 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. — Giuliano  Bu- 
giardini,  220.  a  good  Madonna,  in  the 
style  of  F.  Francia. 

In  this  room  are  four  tables  of  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic.  The  finest  is  the  octa- 
gonal one  in  the  centre.  It  is  the 
richest  work  of  the  kind  ever  made.  It 
was  begun  in  16^13,  from  the  designs  of 
Ligozzi  and  Poccetti,  and  occupied  22 
workmen  during  25  years,  being  com- 
pleted in  1 638.    It  cost  40, 000  sequins. 

HallofNiobe  (22).— The  fine  figures  of 
Niobe  and  her  children  were  discovered 
near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Rome  some 
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time  prerioua  to  1583.  "Mr,  Cockerell 
has  shown  that  they  most  probably 
were  originally  arranged  on  the  tym- 
panum of  a  temple :  a  drawing  to 
illustrate  this  view  will  be  found 
suspended  on  one  of  the  walls.  By 
some  they  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  identical  statues  by  Scopas,  which 
Pliny  describes.  They  were  deposited 
in  the  Villa  Medici,  and  brought  to 
Florence  in  1775.  The  saloon  in 
which  they  are  placed  is  a  fine  apart- 
ment, erected  by  the  Grand  Duke 
I-ieopold  in  1779,  but  it  is  not  well 
lighted  for  sculpture,  nor  are  the 
statues  well  arranged,  and  the  effect  of 
the  group  is  injured  by  the  figures 
being  thus  scattered.  They  are  16  in 
number,  not  all  of  equal  merit;  Niobe 
is  the  finest;  the  daughter  on  her  1.  and 
the  dying  son,  opposite  the  entrance, 
are  the  next  in  merit.  The  dying  son 
should  be  placed  next  to  the  daughter 
who  is  on  the  rt.  of  Niobe,  and  who  is 
looking  at  him.  One,  the  second  to 
the  1.  on  entering,  has  by  some  been 
supposed  not  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  group  of  Niobe's  children,  but  to 
be  a  Psyche.  Forsyth  says, — '*  I  saw 
nothing  here  so  grand  as  the  group 
of  Niobe  ;  if  statues  which  are  now 
disjointed  and  placed  equidistantly 
round  a  room,  may  be  so  called.  Niobe 
herself,  clasped  by  the  arm  of  her 
terrified  child,  ia  certainly  a  group ;  and 
whether  the  head  be  original  or  not, 
the  contrast  of  passion,  of  beauty,  and 
even  of  dress,  is  admirable.  The  dress 
of  the  other  daughters  appears  too  thin, 
too  meretricious,  for  dying  princesses. 
Some  of  the  sons  exert  too  much  atti- 
tude. Like  gladiators,  they  seem  taught 
to  die  picturesquely,  and  to  this  thea- 
trical exertion  we  may,  perhaps,  impute 
the.  want  of  ease  and  of  undulation 
which  the  critics  condemn  in  their 
forms." — Forsyth* s  Italy,  p.  42. 

Among  the  pictures  in  this  room 
are — Sneyden,  142.  a  Boar  Hunt.  — 
Rvhensj  146.  Henry  IV.  at  the  Battle 
of  Ivry;  147.  Entry  of  Henry  IV. 
into  Paris  after  the  Battle  of  Ivry. — 
Lely,  144.  Portraits  of  Princ6  Ru- 
T)ert,  and  143,  of  General  Monk.    148, 

52,   158.  Four  pictures  by  Gherardo 

He  Notti, 


Cabinet  of  Ancient  Bronzes  (24). — 
Containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Etruscan  art;  in  the  outer  room  (a), 
amongst  others  (427),  the  Chimera 
discoyered  at  Arezzo  in  1559,  and  in 
the  highest  state  of  preservation;  the 
tail,  or  serpent,  alone  is  modem.  The 
fragments  of  the  original  tail  which 
were  found  with  the  statue  have  been 
lost.  The  goat's  head  is  represented 
as  dying  ;  the  lion's  head  showing 
fierceness  and  vigour. 

**  A  mififfled  montter  of  no  mortal  kind  ; 

Behina  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  spread ; 

A  goat's  ron^h  body  m>re  a  lion's  head : 

Her  pitchy  nostrils  flaky  flames  expire ; 

Her  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  fire." 

Pope's  Homer:  Iliad, 

t 

The  workmanship  shows  that  it  is 
not  of  a  very  remote  period;  but  the 
entire  similarity  of  the  figure  to  the 
Chimera  as  represented  upon  the  gold 
medals  of  Siphnos,  proves  that  the 
artist  strictly  adhered  to  his  mytholo' 
gical  archetype,  although  he  improved 
its  style.  On  the  right  fore-paw  is  an  in- 
scription in  Etruscan  characters.  423. 
A  robed  figure,  in  the  act  of  speaking, 
discovered  at  Sanguinetto,  near  the 
lake  of  Thrasimene,  supposed  to  re- 
present one  of  the  Lucumons,  or  elec- 
tive rulers  of  the  Etruscan  state.  An 
inscription  upon  the  border  of  the  robe, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  interpreted,  gives 
the  name  of  Metello.  425.  Minerva, 
found  also  at  Arezzo  :  very  beautiful, 
and  ciuious  for  its  costume.  It  has 
been  damaged  by  fire.  426.  The  Head 
of  a  Horse,  of  the  best  period  of  art; 
it  was  discovered  at  Civita  Vecchia, 
and  stood  formerly  in  the  Kiccardi  pa- 
lace on  a  fountain,  the  water  being 
made  to  issue  from  the  nostrils ;  it  was 
removed  here,  at  Canova's  sugges- 
tion. In  the  centre  of  the  inner  room 
(b)  stands  :— 424.  A  statue  of  a  Young 
Man  found  near  Pesaro,  in  1530, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  IdoUno, 
No  statue  in  the  collection  has  ex- 
cited more  antiquarian  controversy. 
Some  call  it  Mercury,  Apollo,  or  the 
Genius  of  Pesaro.  Others  suppose  it  is 
a  Bacchus ;  fragments  of  a  vine- stem,  as 
is  said,  being  fo\md  near  it:  Bembo  en- 
graved upon  the  pedestal — "Ut  potui 
hue  veni,  Delphis  et  fratre  relicto ;"  "an 
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inscription/'  saya  Addison,  "which  I 
must  confess  I  do  not  know  what  to  make 
of."  The  pedestal  on  which  it  stands, 
attributed  erroneously  to  Qhiberti,  re- 
presents Ariadne  on  her  car  drawn  by 
tigers,  and  a  Bacchanalian  Sacrifice. 
On  the  sides  of  this  room  are  glass 
presses  containing  statuettes  of  Roman 
divinities,  one  of  the  finest  being  a 
small  Jupiter  Serapis;  several  of  Ve- 
nus and  Mars,  one  of  which,  Etrus- 
can, was  discovered  at  Volterra  in 
1830 ;  of  Bacchus,  Satyrs,  Fauns, 
Hercules,  amongst  which  a  very  hand- 
some group  of  Leucothea  suckling  the 
infant  Bacchus  ;  a  miscellaneous  series 
of  bronze  figures ;  in  one  is  suspended 
an  eagle  of  the  24th  Roman  legion, 
the  number  being  engraved  on  one 
of  the  wings — a  very  interesting  relic  : 
different  utensils  connected  with  sacred 
rites,  strigils,  mirrors,  &c.,  and  a  fine 
series  of  bronze  lamps  and  candelabra ; 
Roman  and  Qreek  arms  and  helmets, 
on  one  of  which,  found  near  the  site 
of  Cannes,  in  Apulia,  is  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Punic  inscription ;  spear- 
heads, fibulae,  ocre89,  weights,  mea- 
sures, bakers'  and  tile-makers'  stamps, 
bronze  yases  and  utensils,  Roman, 
Greek,  and  Etruscan;  some  curiosities 
of  the  early  Christian  and  mediaeval 
periods,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
being  an  ivory  diptych  of  Basilius, 
consul  A.D.  542.  This  is  a  curious 
relic,  for  in  Basilius  the  last  shadow 
of  the  consular  dignity  expired.  Some 
wood-carvings  of  crosses  and  reliquia- 
ries  ;  a  small  ivory  statue  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ;  several  diptychs,  &c.  On 
the  wall  of  Ihe  western  gallery  are 
several  portraits,  chiefly  of  females,  in 
gouache,  brought  here  from  the  Yilla 
of  Poggio  Imperiale. 

Medals. — ^This  very  valuable  collec- 
tion, which  is  kept  in  the  director's 
apartment  (28),  opening  out  of  the 
corridor  of  Tuscan  mediseval  sculpture 
(13),  but  will  soon  be  removed  to  the 
rooms  (26)  formerly  occupied  by  the 
drawings  of  the  Old  Masters,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  W.  gallery,  was 
in  great  measure  formed  in  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  II.  by  an  English  Roman 
Catholic    ecclesiastic,  the  Rey.  Peter 

Cenlt.  ^.—1867. 


Fitton,  a  man  of  rare  learning,  not 
only  in  numismatics,  but  in  other 
branches  of  archseology,  who  quitted 
England  during  the  Protectorate. 
It  has  received  repeated  additions  in 
every  class  since  his  time.  Both  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  coins  and 
medals  are  classed  according  to  coun- 
tries, and  chronologically  arranged, 
without  reference  either  to  metal  or 
size.  The  Imperial  medals,  extend- 
ing to  Const^tine  Palseologus,  are 
remarkably  fine,  and  amoimt  to  about 
9000.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  to  a  foreigner  are  the 
more  modern  Italian  coins  and  medals, 
which  are  rarely  found  to  any  extent 
out  of  Italy.  The  largest  proportion 
of  the  medals  of  Yittorio  Pisano  and 
his  school  are  highly  interesting,  not 
merely  as  works  of  art,  but  on  account 
of  the  portraits  which  they  exhibit, 
and  the  events  which  they  comme- 
morate. The  series  of  coins  of  the 
mediaeval  and  modem  Italian  states 
is  the  most  complete  in  existence, 
and  has  been  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  That  of  the  gold  florin 
of  Florence  is  peculiarly  so ;  it  com- 
mences from  1252,  and  is  the  earliest 
specimen  of  gold  coinage  in  Western 
Europe.  The  name  of  Fiorino  (Flo- 
rin) is  derived  from  the  Fiore  or 
flower  of  the  giglio  or  Iris  impressed 
upon  it. 

Cameos  and  Intaglios. — These  are  both 
antique  and  modem,  and  amount  to 
above  4000.  Many  are  equally  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
workmanship  and  for  the  fineness  of 
the  material ;  the  larger  specimens  are 
placed  in  the  Cabinet  of  Gems  (10),  the 
smaller  and  more  select  in  the  cabinet 
(20  6),  and  the  remainder  in  the  Di- 
rector's private  room  (28).  To  ex- 
amine in  detail  the  collections  of  coins 
and  smaller  gems  will  require  a  special 
permission  from  the  Director,  which 
will  never  be  refused  to  persons  inter- 
ested in  these  branches  of  art. 

Out  of  the  western  Corridor  opens 
(14)  the  communication  vrith  the  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti,  consisting  of  several  rooms, 
galleries,  &c.,  upwards  of  700  yds.  long. 
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of  which  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal:— 

Etruscan  Museum  (15,  16,  17). — ^The  [ 
collection  of  Etruscan  vases  and  sepul- 
chral urns  has  been  recently  removed 
into  rooms  opening  into  the  covered 
gallery  leading  from  the  Grallery  to 
the  Pitti  Palace  ;  the  entrance  is  by  a 
door  next  to   the  Corridor  of  Tuscan 
Sculpture,  by  a  flight  of  steps   (14). 
In  the   first  room    are    arranged  the 
painted  vases,  amongst  which  the  most 
remarkable  is  a  beautiful  one  found  a 
few  years  since  in  a  tomb  at  Dolciano, 
in  the  Yal  de  Chiana;   it  is  covered 
with  paintings,  representing  the  Chace 
of  the  Calydonian  Boar;  the  return  of 
the  expedition  after  the  slaying  of  the 
Minotaur  in  Crete,  and  the  rejoicings 
on  the  occasion;  the  Combats  of  the 
Centaurs;  the  Funeral  of  Patroclus; 
the  Death  of  Troilus,  &c.;  with  the 
names  of  all  the  personages  in  very 
ancient  Greek  characters,  as  well  as 
those  of  the    artists    Ergotinusl  and 
Clesias,  who  painted  it.    When  found 
it  was  in  fragments,  some  of  which 
are  still  wanting.     It  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  interesting  Etruscan  vases 
in  existence.    Under  it,  and  on  the 
same     stand,     are    several    beautiful 
vases    and    a    remarkable    Etruscan 
patera.    A  large  vase,  found  also  at 
Dolciano,  in  the  form  of  a   modem 
wine-cooler,   t.  e.  having  an  attached 
vase  within,    the   intermediate  space 
being  evidently  intended  to  contain  ice 
or  a  cooling  liquid.     A  very  beautiful 
drinking-cup,  in  the  form  of  a  horse's 
head,  was  found  with  it. 

In  the  second  room  is  the  collection 
of  black  vases,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  found  about  Chiusi,  Cetona, 
and  in  the  Necropolis  of  Sarteano. 
Many  of  these  vases  are  of  very  elegant 
form,  and  some  are  covered  with  low- 
reliefs.  This  description  of  ancient 
ware  is  principally  found  in  those  parts 
of  Central  Etruria  bordering  on  the  Val 
de  Chiana.  A  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  the  second  room  to  a  long  corri- 
dor (17)  130  yds.  long,  parallel  to  the 
Arno,  which  opens  into  the  covered 
gallery  over  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  On  each 
side  of  this  corridor  have  been  arranged 
a  numerouM  series  of  Etruscan  cinerary 


urns  and  inscriptions,  alabaster  urns 
from  Volterra,  &c.  The  Etruscan  urns 
are,  for  the  most  part,  from  Chiusi  and 
Volterra;  one,  representing  in  bas-relief 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  is  of  good  Greek 
sculpture.  There  are  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  class  peculiar  almost  to 
Chiusi,  consisting  of  an  oblong  oval 
vase  in  terra-cotta,  the  cover  being 
formed  of  a  human  head,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  the 
person  whose  ashes  it  contained.  There 
is  an  interesting  series  of  the  earliest 
hut-form  cinerary  urns,  and  a  large 
collection  of  tiles  with  fine  Etruscan 
inscriptioiis. 

In  the  fine  gallery,  120  yds,  long, 
which  crosses  the  Arno,  have  been 
placed  the  unrivalled  collection  of 
drawings  of  the  Ancient  Masters, 
amounting  to  some  thousands,  admi- 
rably and  chronologically  arranged; 
those  of  the  most  early  upon  the  W. 
wall,  amongst  which  are  particularly 
wofthy  of  notice  the  numerous  series 
by  BapluxeU 

Original  Duawings  of  the  Old  Masters, 
—  The  series  of  original  drawings  by 
the  great  Italian  masters  is  very  ex- 
tensive, commencing  with  Giotto  down 
to  the  present  time.  .  Those  of  Fra  An- 
gelico,  Eaphael,  Michael  Angelo,  &c., 
are  partic\ilarly  worthy  of  notice.    On 
the  walls  are  exposed  ,tiio  drawings  of 
the  masters  of  the  14tl^,.  15th,  and  16th 
centuries,  including  specimens  by  the 
GaddiSf  Fra  AngeHco,  Fessolino,  Ghiberti, 
Oaudenzio  Ferrari,  the  Lippis,  Benozzo 
Gozzolif  MantegnOy  Sandro  Botticelli^  the 
GkirlandajoSyFeruginOf  Leonardo  da  Vincif 
Fra  BartolommeOf   and'   especially  by 
Raphael:  amongst  which  may  be  par- 
ticularly pointed    out   those    of  the 
fresco,  in  the  library  of  the  cathedral 
at  Sienna,  representing  the  Journey  of 
Cardinal  Piccolomini  to  the  Council 
of  Basil;     of  the  Deposition,   in  the 
Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome;  and  of  the 
St.  John  in  the  Desert,  in  this  gallery : 
by   Giulio  Romano ,  Pierino    del    Vaga, 
Daniele  da    Volterra,   Guido,   Guercino, 
DomenichinOt  Sodoma,    Beccafiume,  &c. 
There  are  also  numerous  examples  by 
litian,  Giorgione,  Giov,  Bellini,  B,  Mon- 
tagna,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Tintoretto,  the 
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Caraccif  Parmigtanino,  Salvator  Hosa, 
Claude,  Albert  Durer,  Hubens;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  gallery,  in  glass  cases, 
some  of  the  finest  drawings  of  the  old 
masters  for  decorative  art ;  amongst 
which,  specimens  by  Piermo  del  Vac/a, 
Giov.  (f  Udine,  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  Ponr 
tormo,  Salviati,  Cellini,  Pellegrino  Te- 
haldi,  Vasarif'S.  Mosca,  Filippino  Lippi, 
Slc., — a  most  interesting  series  for  de- 
corators of  interiors,  sculptors  on  wood, 
and  architects  are  exhibited  in  cases  in 
the  centre.  Photographic  copies  of  the 
principal  drawings  of  the  collection 
have  been  made  by  Alinari,  and  may 
be  procured  at  Bardi's  and  Goodban's 
print-shops.  From  the  central  win- 
dows, overlooking  the  Amo  on  either 
side,  are  lovely  views  up  and  down  the 
river,  with  its  bridges,  &c. 

Beyond  the  gallery  of  original  draw- 
ings are  a  succession  of  narrow  pas- 
sages, containing  portraits  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Medici,  which  were 
formerly  in  the  Palazzo  V ecchio ;  most 
of  them  are  copied  from  more  cele- 
brated originals,  but  are  historically 
interesting.  They  extend  from  Gio- 
vanni di  Aberardo,  the  father  of  Cosimo 
Pater  Patriae,  to  the  last  member  of 
the  Grand  Ducal  line,  Gian  Gastone. 
From  the  last  of  these  corridors  are 
entered  another  series  of  narrower  pas- 
sages which  surmount  the  buildings 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Amo ;  they  are 
called  the  Sale  degli  Arazzi,  are  2  in 
number,  and  about  200  yds.  long. 
Their  walls  are  covered  with  Arras 
and  Gobelins  tapestries,  most  of  which 
were  manufactured  in  Tuscany,  some 
remarkable  as  works  of  art.  A  narrow 
passage  extends  from  here,  of  about  90 
yds.  long.  On  its  walls  are  water-colour 
drawings,  by  B,  Liguozzi,  an  artist  of 
the  end  of  the  17th  centy.  (d.  1695), 
consisting  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and 
plants,  of  no  great  merit  scientifically 
or  artistically.  In  the  last  room  before 
reaching  the  Pitti  Palace  are  small 
sketches  in  oil ;  this  opens  on  a  stair 
which  leads  to  the  vestibule  that  pre- 
cedes the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace, 
as  described  at  p.  177. 


Tbe  Pitti  Palace. 

Palazzo  Pitti, — This  splendid  palace 
until  recently  the  residence  of  the  sove' 
reign,  was  commenced  by  Luca  Pitti* 
the  formidable  opponent  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  who,  at  one  period,  en- 
joyed the  greatest  popularity.  This  he 
forfeited  by  his  plots  against  Pietro  de' 
Medici  in  1466.  Most  of  those  who 
participated  with  him  in  the  conspiracy 
fled  or  were  banished. — "Luca,  though 
exempted  from  the  fate  of  the  other 
leaders  of  the  faction,  experienced  a 
punishment  of  a  more  galling  and  dis- 
graceful kind.  From  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  he  had  been  before  held, 
he  fell  into  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion. The  progress  of  his  magnificent 
palace  was  stopped;  the  populace,  who 
had  formerly  vied  with  each  other  in 
giving  him  assistance,  refused  any 
longer  to  labour  for  him.  Many  opu- 
lent citizens  who  had  contributed  costly 
articles  and  materials  demanded  them 
back,  alleging  that  they  were  only  lent. 
The  remainder  of  his  days  was  passed  in 
obscurity  and  neglect,  but  the  extensive 
mansion  which  his  pride  had  planned 
still  remains  to  give  celebrity  to  his 
name." — Roscoe, 

According  to  popular  tradition,  this 
palace  was  intended  by  Pitti  to  sur- 
pass that  of  the  Strozzis,  which  Pitti 
boasted  might  stand  within  his  court- 
yard. Bnmelleachi  was  employed  to 
give  the  designs,  about  1435,  and  he 
carried  up  the  building  to  the  windows 
of  the  second  story.  It  remained  some 
time  in  an  unfinished  state,  in  which 
it  was  sold  in  1559,  by  Luca,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  founder,  to  Eleonora, 
wife  of  Cosimo  I.,  who  purchased  the 
neighbouring  ground,  and  laid  out  on 
it  the  Boboli  gardens.  It  was  con- 
tinued afterwards  by  Bartolommeo  Am* 
manati,  who  added  the  wings  and 
finished  the  splendid  court. 

In  this  court  is  a  somewhat  odd 
assemblage  of  sculpture.  In  the  grotto 
under  the  fountain  is  a  statue  of  Moses^ 
made  up  from  an  ancient  torso,  by  Cor- 
radi,  surrounded  by  allegorical  statues 
of  Legislation,  Chaiity,  Authority,  and 
Zeal.  At  the  side  of  the  grotto  are  Her- 
cules and  Ant89U«  (the  former  a  copy  o/ 
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the  Famese  Hercules),  and  Ajax;  and 

at  the  end  of  the  N.  corridor,  a  basso- 

rilieyo>  in  black  marble,  of  the  mule, 

which,  according  to  tradition,  was  to 

commemorate  Luca  Pitti's  gratitude  for 

the  good  service  it  performed  in  con- 

yeying  materials  for  his  palace.    Since 

the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Florence, 

the    Palazzo    Pitti    nas    become  the 

residence  of  the  Kin^  of  Italy. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  palace 

'/he  collection  •  of  pictures,  which, 

led  somewhat  later  than  the  Uffizi 

ma,  has  become  the.  finest  of  the 

The  principal  part  of  the  col- 


lections of  Cardinals  Leopoldo  and 
Carlo  de'  Medici  were  deposited  also 
here.  Ferdinand  II.  made  many  im- 
portant additions  to  it,  b^  purchasing 
the  best  paintings  then  existing  in  the 
Tuscan  churches.  The  number  exceeds 
500  ;  ^none  are  bad,  and  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage. 

The  gallery,  which. is  on  the  first 
floor,  is  open  daily  from  9  to  3,  on 
Sundays  from  10  to  3,  and  on  Mondays 
from  12  to  3,  except  on  the  great 
Church  festivals.  No  fees  are  expected 
by  the  keepers,  and  the  rooms  are  not 
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only  most  comfortably  but  magnifi- 
cently fitted  up  with  ohaira  and  otto- 
nians,  and  well  heated  in  winter;  each 
room  contains  several  hand  catalogues 
of  the  pictures  in  it,  in  Italiui  and 
French,  and  a  good  detailed  one  is 
sold  at  the  gallery.  The  entrance  is 
by  a  door  in  the  low  wing  on  the 
northern  or  l.-hand  side  of  the  piazza ; 
it  can  also  be  reached  from  the  Gallery 
of  the  Uffizi,  and  more  conveniently 
(see  p.  173).  In  the  anteroam  are  a 
fine  antique  basin  in  red  Egyptian  por- 
phyry, and  a  huidsome  Sevres  vase. 
No  difficulties  are  raised,  if  permission 
be  sought  to  copy  the  paintings.  It 
is  obtained  by  a  written  application  to 
the  Director. 

The  gallery  consists  of  a  series  of 
splendid  apiurtments,  the  ceilings  of 
the  first  five  of  which  were  painted  in 
fresco  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  about 
1640.  Each  of  these  is  denominated 
from  the  planet,  which,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  Michel  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti  (the  nephew  of  the  great  artist 
of  the  same  name),  was  to  denote  one 
of  the  virtues  or  excellences  of  Cosimo 
I.  Theallegoriesareezceedinglyforced, 
but  the  general  efifect  is  very  rich. 
The  door  now  giving  access  to  the 
gallery  opens  into  the  Hall  of  the 
Iliad;  but,  as  the  numbers  on  the  pic- 
tures commence  from  the  room  where 
formerly  the  visitor  entered  by  the 
great  staircase  of  the  palace,  we  shall 
follow  that  order  in  our  review  of  them. 

• 

Hall  of  Venus  (7  of  plan),  the  allegory 
being  the  triumph  of  Reason  over  Plea- 
sure.   Hinerva  rescues  from  Yenus  a 
youth,under  thefigure  of  Cosimo  I.,  and 
conducts  him  to  Hercules. — 1  and  20, 
Albert   Durer,    more    probably    Luca 
Cranac\  Adajn  and  Eve. — 2,  Saivator 
Sosa,  an  allegorical  painting,  represent- 
ing Falsehood  by   a  man  holding  a 
mask. — 3,   Tintoretto^  Cupid,  bom  of 
Venus  andVulcan :  '*  The  colour  is  more 
vivid  and  clear,  more  like  flesh  than 
Titian's,  with  all  the  peculiar  brilliancy 
of  Tintoretto  in  his  best  time."— T.  P. 
—4  and  15,  Salvator  Roaa,  Coast  Views  : 
both   of  these   fine    pictures  are    of 
an  unusual  size,  and  in  a  peculiarly 
bright  9tyle,—9  Wld  14,  Mvbens,  two 


noble  Landscapes.— 11,  Bauamo^  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  being 
a  modification  of  the  same  subject 
in  our  National  Gallery.  — 13,  C, 
JRosseili,  Triumph  of  David. — 16,  Bern- 
brandtf  Portrait  of  an  old  Man. — 17,  7Y- 
tian.  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  and,  18, 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  a  rich  dress,  called 

the  "Bella diTiziano."—19,5|pasrnofotto. 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartholomew. — 22, 
Beliverti,  Marsyas.— 26,  Feti,  Parable  of 
the  Lost  Piece  of  Money. — 27,  Cigoli, 
St.  Peter  walking  on  the  Waters. 

Rail  of  Apollo  (6).— The  tutelary  Deity 
of  Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts  receives 
Cosimo,  guided  by  Virtue  and  Glory. 
This  ceiUng,  being  left  imfinished  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona^  was  completed  by  Ciro 
Ferri,    Some  of  the  finest  pictures  here 
are: — 36,  Q.  da  Carpi,  Portrait  of  Arch- 
bishop Bartolino  Salimbeni ;  38,  Palma 
Vecchio,  the  Supper  at  Emmaus;  39, 
Bronzino,  a  Holy  Family ;  40,  Mubillo, 
Virgin  and  Child;     41,   Cristoforo 
Allori,   the  Hospitality  of  St.  Ju- 
lian;  42,   PeruginOf  a  Magdalen;  43, 
Giacomo   Francia,    a   good    Portrait ; 
46,   Cigoli,  St.  Francis  in  meditation; 
49,  T,  Titi,  Portrait  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold, afterwards  Cardinal  de'  Medici, 
as  an  infant;  50,  Ouercino,  St.  Peter 
resuscitating    Tabitha;   51,    Cigoli,   a 
fine  Deposition;  52,  Pordenone,  a  Holy 
Family  ;  54,  TUian,  Portrait  of  Pietro 
Aretino ;  55,  Baroccio,  Portrait  of  Prince 
Frederick  d'Urbino  soon  after  his  birth ; 
66,  Murillo,  Virgin  and  ChUd ;  57,  Qiuiio 
Romano,    a    copy    of   Raphaers    Ma- 
donna della  Lucertola,  now  at  Madrid; 
58,    And.    del    Sarto,    a   beautiful 
Deposition,    the    Magdalene   clasping 
her  hands  in  agony ;   60,  Rembrandt^ 
Portrait  of  himself;  59  and  61,  Ra- 
phael, two  Portraits  ;   one  of  Mad- 
daJena ;  the  other  of  her   husband, 
Angelo  Doni,  Raphael's   friend,   and 
painted  when  Raphael  was  twenty-two 
years   of  age.     These  paintings  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  the  Doni 
family  till  1758,  and  afterwards  passed 
by  inheritance  to  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
neuve,  at  Avignon,  who,  in  1826,  sent 
them  to  Florence  for  sale.    They  were 
purchased  by  the  Grand  Duke  for  the 
Qum  of  5000  scudi;  and  are  justly  reck* 
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oned  amongst  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  gallery.  They  have  been  very 
carefully  and  honestly  treated,  and 
have  suffered  less  from  cleaning  than 
almost  any  of  the  other  of  the  paint- 
ings by  Raphael.  The  portrait  of 
Angelo  Doni  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled 
for  the  expression  and  intelligence 
of  the  countenance. — 62,  A.  del  Sarto, 
Virgin  and  Child. — 63,  Raphael,  Leg 
X.,  WITH  TWO  Cardinai^b  ;  one  his 
nephew,  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards 
Clement  VII.;  the  other,  de*  Rossi. 
This  picture,  one  of  Raphael's  finest 
works,  has  been  admirably  engraved 
by  the  late  Professor  Jesi. — 64,  Fra 
Bartohmmeo,  a  Deposition ;  65,  Tinto- 
retto, a  fine  male  Portrait ;  66,  Andrea  del 
SartOf  his  own  Portrait;  67,  Tiiian,  a 
Kagdalen. 

Mall  of  Mars  (5) . — The  paintings  on 
the  ceiling  are  allusive  to  the  successes 
of  Cosimo  in  war.  Mars  appears  as  the 
Destroyer :  confused  Battles  by  Sea 
and  Land;  Victory  followed  by  Peace 
and  Abimdance.  In  this  room  are — 
76,  Vanderwerf,  Portrait  of  our  Great 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  78,  Guido,  St. 
Peter ;  79,  Raphael  the  celebrated 
Madonna  della  Seggiola.  The 
sweetest  of  all  his  Madonnas,  if  not  the 
grandest.  Nature,  imsophisticated  na- 
ture, reigns  triumphant  through  this 
work,  highly  sought  for,  highly  felt, 
and  most  agreeably  rendered.  80, 
Titianf  Portrait  of  Vesalius,  the  cele- 
brated anatomist;  81,  Andrea  delSarto, 
one  of  his  finest  Holy  Families ;  82, 
Vandyke,  the  Portrait  of  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio  ;  83,  Titian,  Portrait  of  Al- 
vise  Comaro ;  84,  Palma  Vecchio,  a  Holy 
Family ;  85,  Rubens,  his  own  Portrait, 
with  that  of  his  Brother,  and  the  two 
Philosophers,  Lipsius  and  Grotius,  very 
fine ;  86,  Rubens,  **  a  large  composition  of 
Itfars  and  Venus,  allegorical  to  the  conse- 
quences of  War ;"  87  and  88,  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  subjects  from  the  history  of 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren;  89,  Paris 
Bordone,  the  Flight  into  Egypt;  90,  Ci- 
li,  an  Ecce  Homo,  one  of  his  finest 
rks;  92,  Titian,  a  Portrait  of  a  Man, 
ne  unknown;  94,  Raphael,  a  Holy 
nily,  called  the  Madonna  deir  Im- 
mata,    injured  by  clewing  aj;d  re- 


touching. It  derives  its  name  firom  the 
window  of  paper  in  the  background ;  96, 
Cristoforo  Allori,  Judith  with  the  Head 
of  Holofemes,  a  masterpiece  of  colour- 
ing; 97,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  an  indifferent 
Annunciation;  Gttercino,  St.  Sebastian; 
100,  Guido,  Rebecca  at  the  Well;  102, 
B,  Luini,  a  Magdalene;  104,  Luca  Gior- 
dano, the  Conception.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful table  of  Barga  jasper  in  this  room. 

Ball  of  Jupiter  (4). — Hercules  and 
Fortune  leading  Cosimo  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Jupiter.  Here  are: — 111, 
Salvator  Rosa,  the  Conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line; 112,  ^or^o^fnon^,  fine  Battle-piece; 
113,  Michael  AngeLo,  the  Three 
Fates  ;  Andrea  del  Sarto,  118,  his  own 
and  his  Wife's  Portraits;  123,  the 
Assumption,  or  the  Virgin  in  Glory, 
with  saints  below ;  124,  the  Annun- 
ciation ;  122,  Garofalo,  the  Sibyl 
annoimcing  to  Augustus  the  Advent 
of  Christ ;  123,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the 
Virgin  in  the  heavens  surrounded  by 
cherubim,  with  4  saints  below,  a  fine 
painting.  125,  Fra'  Bartolommeo  di 
St.  Marco.  The  figure  of  St.  Mark  is  a 
very  extraordinary  production,  exhibit- 
ing a  greatness  and  grandeur  of  style 
with  much  simplicity.  129,  MazzoUno 
da  Ferrara,  a  small  pretty  picture  of 
the  Woman  taken  in  Adulteiy;  131, 
Tintoretto,  a  fine  Portrait  of  Vincenzo 
Zeno  ;  133,  Salvator  Rosa,  one  of  his 
finest  Battle-pieces;  134,  Paul  Veronese, 
our  Saviour  risen,  appearing  to  the 
Marys ;  140,  L.  da  Vinci,  a  pofltrait 
of  a  Lady  holding  a  book,  most  beau- 
tifully executed.  This  lovely  figure, 
known  as  the  Monaca  di  Leonardo,  was 
long  in  possession  of  the  Nicolini 
family,  from  whom  it  was  purchased 
for  the  Gallery  by  Leopold  II.  141, 
Rubens,  Nymphs  assailed  by  Satyrs. 

ffall  of  Saturn  (3),  to  whom  Cosimo, 
now  in  mature  age,  is  conducted  by  Mars 
and  Prudence,  to  receive  the  crown 
offered  by  Glory  and  Eternity.  149, 
Pontormo,  Portrait  of  Ippolito  de*  Me- 
dici ;  150,  Vandyke,  Portraits  of  our 
Charles  I.  and  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 
151,  Raphael,  Pope  Julius  II.  A 
portrait  so  different  in  the  character 
of  its  execution  fron;  that  of  Leo  X., 
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that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  con- 
ceive the  same  man  could  paint  both. 
Equally  strong  in  character,  as  to  po- 
sition and  aspect,  fuller  in  line,  richer 
in  colour,  more  free  in  execution,  and, 
in  short,  more  like  to  nature.  The 
Julius  of  the  Uffizi  Gallery  differs 
from  this,  and  corresponds  more  with 
the  others.  It  has  not  the  air  of  a 
copy;  its  beard  is  rendered,  like  that 
iu  our  National  Qallery,  in  straight 
lines.   1 52,  Schiavone,  the  Death  of  Abel ; 

156,  Guercino,  the  Virgin  and  Child; 

157,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  the  Three  Ages  of 
Man ;  158,  Raphael,  Cardinal  Bib- 
biena:  character  is  strongly  marked. 
There  is  a  duplicate  of  this  portrait  at 
Madrid;  159,  Fra  Jiartolommeo,  the 
Saviour  risen,  with  the  4  Evangelists; 

163,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  Annunciation ; 

164,  Perugino,  the  Deposition  or 
Entombment,  one  of  his  finest  com- 
positions; 165,  Raphaei,,  the  Ma- 
donna DEL  Baldacchino;  the  Virgin 
and  Child  enthroned,  with  four  Fathers 
of  the  Church  ;  166,  Annibale  Caracci, 
the  head  of  an  old  man,  not  quite  fin- 
ished ;  167,  Oiulio  Romano,  Apollo  and 
the  Muses;  171,  Raphael,  Portrait  of 
Tommaso  Fedra  Inghirami.  He  is  re- 
presented as  secretary  to  the  conclave 
in  which  Pope  Leo  X.  was  elected.  1 72, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Disputation  on 
THE  Trinity,  represented  by  4  fine 
figures  of  SS.  Benedict,  Lawi'euce,  Do- 
minick,  and  Francis.  174,  Raphael, 
THE  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  "A sublime 
and  beautiful  little  picture."  Smallness 
of  dimensions  is  not  accompanied  by 
smallness  of  treatment.  Minute  imita- 
tion is  not  found  in  this  picture,  diminu- 
tive as  it  is." — Eastlaker  178,  Guido, 
Cleopatra;  179,  Sebastiano  del  I^iombo, 
the  Martyrdom  of  Sta.  Agata. 

Hall  of  the  Iliad  (2).— The  ceiling 
painted  by  Sahatelli,  about  30  years  ago : 
in  the  lunettes  the  artist  has  united  his 
allegories  to  the  Homeric  poem.  184, 
And.  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  himself;  of 
which  there  is  a  replica  in  the  Uffizi, 
not  so  rich  as  this.  185,  Giorgione,  a 
Concert  of  three  figures;  188,  Salvator 
Hosa,  Portrait  of  himself ;  191  and  225, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  two  pictures  of 
the  Assumption,  placed  opposite  to 


each  other.  In  the  first  of  these  fine 
paintings  he  has  introduced  his  own 
portrait,  as  well  as  that  of  the  donor, 
in  the  foreground.  In  the  second  is 
also  the  portrait  of  the  donor,  a 
prelate.  In  both  the  grouping  is  the 
same.  According  to  a  tradition,  after  he 
had  begun  the  first,  the  panel  cracked; 
and  he  was  so  much  disheartened,  that 
he  abandoned  the  work,  leaving  it  un- 
finished, and  began  and  completed  the 
second.  192,  Scipione  Gaetano,  Portrait 
of  Mary  de'  Medici,  Queen  of  France ; 
200,  Titian,  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain;  201,  Portrait  of 
Cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  as  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Pope's  Hungarian 
legion;  206,  Angiolo  Bronzino,  Portrait 
of  Francis  I.  de'  Medici;  207,  X.  da 
Vinci f  Portrait  of  a  Jeweller;  208, 
Fba  Bartolommeo,  the  Virgin  En- 
throned, a  magnificent  composition; 
212,  Bronzino,  Portrait  of  Cosimo  I.; 
214,  BarocciOf  copy  of  Correggio's  St. 
Jerome;  217,  Carlo  Dolce,  St.  John  the 
Evangelist;  218,  Salvator  Rosa,  a  War- 
rior ;  219,  Feriigino,  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  in  adoration  of  the  infant 
Saviour  ;  220,  An,  Caracci,  our  Lord  in 
Glory ;  227,  Carlo  Dolce,  Sta.  Martha  ; 
230,  Parmigianino,  The  Madonna  del 
Collo  lungo  is  the  very  excess  of  style 
in  grace  of  composition  even  to  affecta- 
tion ;  231,  Lanfranco,  an  Assumption; 
233,  Pontormo,  St.  Anthony ;  234, 
Guercino,  Susanna  and  the  Elders;  235, 
Rubens,  a  Holy  Family.  The  marble 
group  in  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a 
good  work  by  Bariolini, 

The  Stvfa  (8),  an  elegant  cabinet;  the 
walls  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
with  allegories  allusive  to  the  four  ages 
of  man,  and  the  four  ages  of  the  world. 
The  vaulting  is  by  Rossellino — Virtues 
and  Fame.  In  this  chamber  are  two 
bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel,  by 
Duprd,  and  a  column  of  the  rare  variety 
of  black  Egyptian  porphyry. 

JIall  of  the  Education  of  Jupiter  (9), 
painted  by  Catani. — Of  the  pictures 
here  several  are  by  unknown  artists; 
amongst  those  called  anonymous  in  the 
catalogue  is,  however,  an  excellent 
one,   ^45,    which   some  attribute  t** 
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BaphaeU  It  is  the  portrait  of  a  lady 
with  a  reil  on  the  head,  somewhat  in 
the  Genoese  fieuihion,  243,  Velasquez, 
Equestrian  portrait  of  Philip  11.  ;  256, 
Fra  JSartoU/mmeOf  a  Holy  Family; 
2B6,  RaphjUX,  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
This  lovely  picture,  known  as  the 
Madfmna  del  Gran  Dvusa,  the  property 
of  the  lata  Sovereign,  has  been  re- 
moved here  from  the  private  apart- 
ments in  the  Pitti  Palace.  270,  Carlo 
Voice,  St,  Andrew  kneeling  before  the 
cross  upon  which  he  is  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom ;  considered  as  one  of  the  chefi- 
d^ceuvre  of  this  master.  277  and  279. 
Bronzino,  two  small  portraits;  one  of 
Lucretia,  the  other  of  Garzia  de'  Me- 
dici, as  children. 

Hall  of  Ulysses  (11),  painted  by  Mar- 
tellini,  Ulysses  returning  to  his  home 
in  Ithaca;  allusive  to  the  restoration 
of  the  late  Grand  Duke  Ferd.  III.  to  his 
dominions. — 295,  Carlo  Dolce,  or  his 
school,  St.  Lucia:  pleasing,  though  not 
first-rate.— 297,  P.  Bordone,  Pope  Paul 
III. — Salvator  Bosa,  306,  and  especially 

312,  two  good  Landscapes, — 307,  -4n- 
drea  del  Sarto,  the  Madonna  and  Saints. 
— 326,  Temptation  of  St.  Antony.— 

313,  Tintoretto,  Madonna  and  Child. — 
311,  Titian  (?j,  Portrait  of  Charles  V. 
—324,  Bubens,  Portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  There  are  several  small 
pictures  of  doubtful  origin  in  this  room. 
— 318,  Lanfranco,  the  Ecstasy  of  St. 
Margaret  of  Cortona  upon  the  Appari- 
tion of  the  Saviour.— 320,  Ag.  Caracci, 

'  a  good  Landscape  with  Figures. — 321, 
Carlo  Dolce,  an  £cce  Homo. 

Hall  of  Brotnetheus  (12),  painted  by  Co- 
Ugnon.  Amongst  the  pictures  here  are 
some  by  Florentine  masters,  Filippo 
Lippi,  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  &c. ,  which  are  in- 
teresting.— 337,  Sc.  Gaetano,  Ferdinand 
Lde' Medici;  338,  Fra Filippo  Lippi,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Nativity  in 
the  background  ;  341,  Binturicchio,  the 
Adoration  by  the  Kings ;  353,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  a  Portrait  of  "  La  bella  Si- 
monetta,"  the  mistress  of  Giuliano  de' 
Medici,  and  whose  untimely  death  is 
lamented  in  the  verses  of  Pulci  and 
Volitian;  347,  F.  Lippi,   the  Virgin 

^d  Angels  adoring  the  infant  Christ; 


363,    Garofalo,  a  Holy  Family;   373, 
Fra  Angelica  da  Fiesole^  a  triptych  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  between  Saints 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick;   377, 
Fra  Bartohmmeo,   a  Head  of  Christ 
crowned  with  Thorns,  in  fresco ;  379, 
Boniormo,  the  Adoration  of  the  MsLgi; 
384,  S.  Bollqjvolo,  St.  Sebastian;  388,  F, 
Lippi,  the  Death  of  Lucretia.    In  the 
centre  of  this  room  is  a  fine  table  of 
Florentine  mosaic,    executed  of   late 
yean  at  the  Grand  Ducal  manufactory ; 
it  was  to  have  figured  at  our  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  but  was  kept  back 
for  some  unexplained  reason:  it  is  in- 
ferior to  the  works  of  a  more  ancient 
date  from  the  same  school,  although 
it  is  said  to  have  cost  as  much  as 
40,000/.  sterling,  and  14  years'  labour. 
The  bronze  pedestal  on  which  it  stuids 
was  modelled  by  Duprd     The  room 
called  the  Gallery  of  Pocetti  (13),  and 
painted  by   him  with   various    alle- 
gories, opens  out  of  the  Hall  of  Prome- 
theus.—487,  Dosso  Dossi,  Flight  into 
Egypt. — 488,   Tiarrni,  Adam  and  Eve 
weeping    for   the  Death    of   Abel. — 
489,  Biminaldi,  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Cecilia :  a  good  specimen  of  a  some- 
what rare  master. — 490,  Guercino,  St. 
Sebastian.— 492,  A.  Allori,  Portrait  of 
Card.  Ferd.  de  Medici.— 495,    Titian, 
Portrait  of  Tomaso  Mosti.   In  the  centre 
of  this  room  is  a  fine  table  of  mala- 
chite,  mounted  on  a  handsome  gilt 
bronze  pedestal ;  and  a  colossal  bust  of 
Napoleon  by  Canova,  bequeathed  by 
the  father  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  the  Grand  Duke.     The 
numerotis    miniatui*es    on   the    walls 
were  collected  by  Cardinal  Leopoldo 
de'  Medici.    A  conidor  leads  from  the 
Hall  of  Prometheus  to  the  following 
apartments  :  on  each  side  are  presses 
filled  with  objects  of  vertii,  miniatures, 
ivories,  &c.,  and  on  the  walls  some  good 
specimens  of  Florentine  mosaic  work, 
representing  interiors  with  groups  of 
figures,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  a 
pretty,  small  painting  (Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine),  in  a  good  style  of  the  15th 
centy.,  &c. 

Hall  of  Justice  (14),  by  F<!<?i.— 392, 
Carlo  Dolce,  a  Royal  Saint,  called  both 
St.  Louis  King  of  France,  and  St,  Cas- 
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nmir  Prince  of  Poland.— 393,  Vatan, 
The  Temptation  of  St.  Jerome. — 396, 
Oiovanni  da  San  Oiotxnmi,  a  Vii^gin  and 
Child.— 397,  Carlo  Dolce,  St.  John  the 
EvangeliBt.--401,  Subtermant,  a  good 
portrait  of  Pandulfo  Ricaaoli. — 405, 
Bonifazio  Bembo,  the  young  Christ  dis- 
puting with  the  Doctors. — 408,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  Sir  P,  Zely,  one  of  the  few 
authentic  portraits  of  the  Protector;  it 
was  painted  expressly  as  a  present  to 
the  Qrand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  sent 
to  him  by  our  great  Protector ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  authentic  likenesses  that 
now  exists  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
—409,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  an  Old 
Man's  portrait :  powerful. — 411  and 
412,  Both  and  Swanefeld,  Landscapes. 

Hall  of  Flora  or  of  Canooa^a  F(mtis(15), 
painted  by  Marini  and  Landi, — Here 
are  some  pleasing  landscapes. — 416, 
421, 436,  and  441,  by  Qa^^r  Pouasin,— 
423,  TUian,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shop- 
herds.— 429,  Carlo  Dolce,  Vision  of  St. 
John  at  Patmos.  Canova'a  T^t<s  occupies 
the  centre  of  thisroom.  She  stands  upon 
a  pivot,  and  can  thus  be  turned  round 
by  the  custode.  Her  head,  owing  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  hair  is  boimd 
and  arranged,  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  too  large  for  ner  body.  When  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  was  carried  off  to 
Paris,  this  statue  took  her  place  in  the 
Tribune. 

ffall  "  dei  Ptdti"  (16),  painted  by 
Marini  and  Babujati, — ^Amongst  some 
landscapes  by  Brill,  Ruyadael,  sea-views 
by  Backhuyaen,  fruit  and  flowers  by  Van 
Aiysum  and  Bachel  Buyach,  is  a  fine 
and  large  landscape,  called  the  Selva, 
or  Forest  of  Philosophers,  477,  by  Sal- 
vator  Bosa,  representing  the  story  of 
Diogenes  throwing  away  his  cup  on 
seeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  his  hand;  and 
another.  No.  452,  of  Peace  setting  fire 
to  armour,  in  an  extensive  landscape. 

The  other  apartments,  but  seldom 
shown,  are  the  Music-room,  the  Pa- 
vilion, and  the  Gallery  of  Hercules, 
all  painted  by  modem  artists,  and  are 
elegant,  but  not  above  the  ordinary 
class  of  the  habitations  of  royalty. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Pitti 
Palaoe  are  several  rooms  oontaining 


some  good  modem  works  of  art,  his- 
torical pictures,  &c.,  and  the  Qrand- 
ducal  collection  of  plate,  in  which  are 
some  fine  specimens  by  Benvenuto  CeU 
lini,  church  ornaments,  niellos,  &o. 
Admittance  is  easily  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  the  porter  at  the  entrance 
gate  of  the  palace,  who  will,  of  course, 
expect  a  small  gratuity. 

The  Boboli  Oardena  join  the  palace, 
They  were  planned  in  1550  by  //  7W- 
bolo,  under  Cosimo  I.,  and  carried  on  by 
Buontalenti,  The  ground  rises  behind 
the  palace;  and  from  the  upper  portion 
fine  views  of  Florence,  with  its  domes 
and  towers,  are  gained.  Amongst  the 
latter,  next  to  Giotto's  Campamle,  the 
cupola  of  the  Duomo,  and  the  tower 
of  the  Pal.  Vecchio,  the  campanile  of 
the  Badia  is  conspicuous.  The  long 
embowered  walks,  like  lengthened  ar- 
bours, the  living  walls  of  verdure, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  this  climate; 
whilst  the  terraces  and  statues  and 
vases  add  equally  to  its  splendour. 
Many  of  the  statues  are  restored  an- 
tiques, and  many  are  by  good  artists. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  four 
unfinished  statues  by  Michel  Angelo, 
said  to  have  been  intended  for  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Julius  II.  They  are  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  grotto  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  to  the  gardens  from 
the  Piazzi  dei  Pitti.  This  grotto,  con- 
structed by  Buontalenti,  was  used  as 
an  icehouse,  and  as  such  is  described 
in  Bedi's  clever  and  whimsical  lines : — 

*'£ToiSatirilaaeiate 
Tante  firottole  e  tanti  riboboli, 
E  del  ghiaccio  mi  portate 
DalU  icrotta  del  giardino  di  Boboli: 
Con  alti  pioehi 
Di  maazapicebi 
Dirompetelo 
Sgretolatelo 
Infragnetelo 
Stritolatelo 
Finchetatto  si  pptsa  rewlvere 
In  minuta  freddiasima  polvere.** 

The  group  of  Paris  carrying  off  Helen 
placed  nere  is  by  V,d^  Boaai;  Venus, 
by  Qiov,  Bologna }  and  Apollo  and 
Ceres,  by  Bandinelli,  The  statue  of 
Abundance,  higher  up  in  the  garden,  was 
begun  by  Oiov,  Bologna,  and  finished 
by  Tacca.  The  statues  of  rivers  at  the 
fountain  in  the  small  island  are  by 
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Giov,  Bologna.  The  yegetation,  laurels, 
cypresses.  Sec,,  are  magnificent.  The 
g^irdens  are  only  open  to  the  public  on 
Sundays  and  Thundays. 

The  Jfusio  di  Storia  NaturaJe,  No.  19, 
Via  Bomana,  open  to  the  public  on  the 
same  days  as  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti  Qal- 
leries  (see  p.  155),  which,  with  the 
Specola,  or  Observatory,  joins  the  Pitti 
Palace,  resulted,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  the  pursuits  of  the  Grand  Ducal 
Medicis,  several  of  whom  encouraged 
experimental  science.  The  collections 
were  enlarged  by  Duke  Pietro  Leo- 
poldo,  and  much  was  added  from  the 
collections  of  Targioni,  a  naturalist  of 
very  great  and  universal  talent ;  theMu- 
Meum  contains  many  objects  of  import- 
ance and  value  to  the  scientific  traveller. 

The  mineralogical  series  is  rich  in 
beautiful  iron-ores  and  other  minerals 
from  Elba.  The  ornithological  collec- 
tion is  well  arranged  :  that  of  fossil 
bones,  discovered  in  the  Val  d'Amo  di 
Sopra,  in  the  large  Geological  Hall  on 
the  ground  floor,  is  particularly  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist;  con- 
taining remains  of  the  mastodon,  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tiger, 
hyaena,  gigantic  deer,  &c.  The  botani- 
cal department  is  very  extensive,  par- 
ticularly the  herbarium,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  bequeathed  some 
years  ago  to  the  Grand  Duke,  with  a 
valuable  library,  by  Mr.  Barker  Webb, 
an  Engliflhman,  well  known  in  the 
scientific  world  as  the  author  of  a  vo- 
luminous work  on  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  Gallery  of  Vegetable  Products  is 
very  interesting  and  well-arranged. 
Lectures  on  geology,  natural  philo- 
sophy, comparative  anatomy,  zoology, 
and  botany  are  given  by  professors 
attached  to  the  museum.  The  models 
in  wax  are  interesting.  The  more  an- 
cient, by  Zummo,  a  Sicilian,  who  exe- 
cuted them  for  Cosimo  III.,  principally 
represent  corpses  in  various  stages  of 
decomposition.  The  greater  number 
are,  more  strictly  speaking,  anatomical, 
and  display  every  portion  of  the  human 
body  with  wonderful  accuracy.  They 
embrace  also  many  representations  of 
comparative  anatomy,  a  branch  much 
increased  of  late    years.      The    wax 


modelB  of  regetable  anatomy,  illus- 
tratiye  of  the  structure  of  plants,  have 
been  principally  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  tiie  celebrated  Amid. 
The  magnified  representations  of  the 
microscopic  parasites  which  produce 
or  accompany  the  disease  of  the  vines 
are  very  interesting.  Attached  to  the 
Museum  is  the  Tribune^  or  Temple, 
erected  by  the  last  Grand  Duke  to 
Galileo,  and  inaugurated  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  meeting  of  the  Italian 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Florence  in  1840.  In  the 
centre  is  a  statue  of  the  Tuscan  phi- 
losopher, by  Costoli,  surrounded  by 
niches  in  which  are  placed  busts  of 
his  principal  pupils,  and  with  presses 
containing  the  instruments  with  which 
he  made  his  discoveries,  including  the 
telescope  with  which  he  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter:  also  those  em- 
ployed in  the  experiments  of  the  cele- 
brated Accademia  del  Cimento.  Many 
of  them  were  previously  deposited  in 
the  Museum,  others  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Grand  Duke.  Under 
a  glass  cover  is  preserved  one  of  the 
fingers  of  Gkilileo,  sacrilegiously  ab- 
stracted by  Gk)ri  when  his  remains  were 
removed  from  their  first  resting-place 
to  the  tomb  erected  by  Viviani's  heirs 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  (see  p. 
115);  others  were  purloined  at  the  same 
time;  one  by  the  canon  Yincenzo  Cap- 
poni,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  another  by  Cocchi,  which  is 
now  in  the  Laurentian  Library.  The 
walls  are  beautifully  inlaid  with  mar- 
ble and  jasper:  the  ceiling  is  richly 
painted  in  compartments,  representing 
the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  Galileo : 
all  the  talent  of  Tuscany  has  been 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  tribune  worthy  of  the  object  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

This  tribune  is  said  to  have  cost  up- 
wards of  36,000/.,  without  including 
the  price  of  the  manuscripts  of  Gralileo 
and  his  pupils,  which  the  Grand  Duke 
had  collected  irrespective  of  cost,  and 
which  are  preserved  in  his  library  in 
the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Attached  to  the 
Museum  is  a  Botanical  Gkurden,  which 
opens  into  the  Boboli  grounds — rich 
in  rare  and  exotic  plants.     Lectures 
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ara  delivered  here  on  different  sub- 
jecta  of  Natural  and  Physical  Scienoe 
during  the  winter.  The  Observa- 
tory, situated  in  a  tower  which  rises 
on  the  Museo  di  Storia  Naturale,  is  a 
very  second-rate  establishment  of  the 
kind,  greatly  behind  most  others  in 
Italy,  and  quite  unworthy  of  the  coun- 
try of  Galileo.  A  new  one  is  projected, 
however,  on  the  hill  of  Arcetri,  near 
that  of  Galileo,  a  most  appropriate 
site. 


ACCADEMIA  DELLE  BeLLE  ArTI. 

Close  to  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco: 
entrance  from  No.  52  in  the  Via  liica- 
soli.  The  Academy,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  a  society  of  artists  established 
at  Florence,  in  1350,  under  the  title  of 
the  Compagnia  di  San  Luca,  and  which 
received  the  title  of  Academy  from 
Cosimo  I.,  was  located  in  the  sup- 
pressed Hospital  of  St.  Matthew,  m 
1784,  by  Grand  Duke  Leopold.  The 
building  itself  offers  nothing  remark- 
able in  its  architecture :  in  the  walls 
of  the  first  court  or  cloister  are  in- 
serted several  busts,  medallions,  and 
bas-reliefs  by  Luca  delta  Hobbia ;  some 
interesting  specimens  of  sculpture  — 
amongst  others,  Giov,  di  Bologna's 
model  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  now 
in  the  Loggia  of  Orgagna;  an  unfinished 
statue  of  St.  Matthew,  by  Michel Anyelo, 
&c.  &c. 

There  is  an  extremely  interesting 
series  of  the  works  of  early  Tuscan 
painters  in  the  gallery,  arranged  chro- 
nologically, from  Cimabue  and  Giotto 
downwards  ;  showing  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  ai*t.  They  were  taken  from 
convents  and  churches  suppressed 
during  the  French  rule,  or  from  others 
still  open,  to  which  they  have  not 
been  restored,  and  form  as  a  whole  the 
most  useful  collection  of  the  kind  in 
existence.  Amongst  the  paintings  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  following: — 

1,  A  painting  of  the  13th  century, 
in  the  Italo-Byzantine  style,  represent- 
ing the  Magdalen  penitent. — 2,  Cima' 
hue,  the  Virgin,  with  the  Infant  in 
her  arms,  and  surrounded  by  several 
angels  and  four  prophets,  considered 


to  be  the  oldest  work  of  the  artist : 
from  the  church  of  Sta.  Trmitk, 
at  Florence. — 3,  Buffalmacco,  a  curious 
picture,  bearing  the  date  of  1316,  repre- 
senting in  the  centre  Sta.  Umilita  of 
Faenza,  with  histories  of  her  life  in 
12  compartments,  much  restored. — 
4  to  13,  Giotto f  ten  small  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  from  the 
sacristy  of  Santa  Croce.— 14,  Oiottino, 
a  picture  in  three  compartments,  the 
centre  one  representing  the  Vision  of 
St.  Bernard  and  four  Saints,  and  on 
the  Predella  scenes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Bernard. — 15,  Giotto,  a  large  Madonna 
from  the  Convent  of  Ognissanti,  Flo- 
rence.— 16,  Giovanni  da  Milano,  a  Pietii 
of  the  middle  of  the  14th  cent.  (1365). 
— 17,  Ambrogio  Lorcnzetti,  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  dated  1342. — 
18  to  29,  Giotto,  histories  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  represented  in  12  small  pic- 
tures, from  the  Sacristy  of  Santa  Croce. 
— 30,  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco  (1410),  a 
very  curious  painting  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  4  Saints ;  the  faces  of  the  angel 
and  St.  Catherine  are  beautiful.  This 
picture  was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  La 
Badia  of  Florence. — 31,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
Christ  laid  in  the  Sepulchre,  with  the 
Resurrection  above,  attributed  by  some 
to  Nicola  di  Pietro  Gerini, — 32,  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi :  in 
the  foreground  the  Adoration,  above 
and  in  the  distance  the  cavalcade  of  the 
kings.  Most  of  the  personages  introduced 
are  evidently  portraits.  Some  of  the 
animals  are  represented  with  great  ac- 
curacy. This  mteresting  picture  bears 
the  date  of  1423,  and  was  formerly  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Trinita  at  Florence. 
— 33,  Agnolo  Gaddi,  the  Virgin  and  nu- 
merous ijaints.— 34,  Frn*  Angelico  Ha 
Fiesole,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross, 
retains  its  extraordinary  brilliancy  of 
colouring;  one  of  his  finest  works. — 35, 
Lorenzo  di  Nicolo  (1401),  a  picture  in 
six  compartments,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  surrounded  by  Angels  in  the 
centre.  The  group  .on  the  rt.  of  SS. 
Peter  and  John  is  by  Nicoh  di  Pietro; 
that  on  the  1.  with  SS.  John  the  Bapl 
tist  and  Matthew  by  Spinello  Aretino, 

36,  Masaccio,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  not 
equal  to  the  frescoes  at  the  Carmine. 

37,  38,  39,  A,  del  Castagno,  Mary  Ma^- 
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dalen  ;  S.  Jerome  ;  S.  John  the  Baptist; 
all  remarkable  for  their  ghastliness. — 
40,  41,   Fra  FHippo  Lippi,  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  4  Saints  ;  and  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  a  remarkable  com- 
position, perhaps  the  chef-d'o9uyre  of 
the  master.    The  painter's  portrait  is 
in   the   right-hand    comer,  with  the 
inscription,    "is  perfecit  opus." — 43, 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  the  Baptism  of 
our  Lord.  Vasari  says  that  the  youthful 
figure  in  a  blue  tunic  was  pamted  by 
I^onardo  da  Vinci,  when  he  was  yet  a 
youth;  and  that  VerrocchiOf  on  seeing 
his  early  excellence,  gave  up  his  art  in 
des])air  of  equalling  his    pupil.— 46, 
Sandro  Botticelli,  Madonna  and  four 
saints.  —  50,    Dom,    Ghirlandaio,   the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. — 51,  Lo- 
renzo di  Crediy  tho  same  subject;  one  of 
his  best  works. — 53,  Pietro  Perugino, 
Our  Lord  in  the  Gkirden;  and  55,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin ;  the  4  figures 
below  are  S.  Giovanni  Qualberto,  S. 
Benedict,  S.  Bernardo  degli  Uberti,  and 
St.  Michael.  This  picture,  one  of  Peru- 
gino's  finest  works,  and  mentioned  by 
Vasari,  was  painted  in  1500,  as  stated  in 
the  inscription,  and  was  brought  here 
from  the  monastery  of  Vallombrosa. — 
56,  Christen  the  Cross,  with  Sta.  Monica 
and  S.  Jerome  below. — 57,  a  Descent 
from  tKe   Cross;    the  upper  portion 
by  Filippmo  Lippi,  and  the  lower  by 
Perugino, — 58,  a  Pietk,  or  dead  Christ  on 
the  knees  of  the  Virgin,  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture.— 59,  And,  del  Sarto,  St.  Michael, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Giovanni  Gual- 
berto,  and  St.  Bernard. — 61,  a  Pietk 
in  fresco,   from  the  Convent  of  the 
Annunziata  at  Florence  ;  and  62,  two 
Angels. — Fra  Bartolommeo,  63,  64,  two 
frescoes  representing  the  Virgin  and 
Child ;  and  65,  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Catherine  and  other  saints. — 
66,  the  Virgin  appearing  to  St.  Bernard. 
This  was  the  first  work  executed  by  this 
artist  after  he  took  the  cowl.  78  to  82, 
nine  Heads  of  Saints  in  fresco,  and  a 
tenth  in  oil. — 70,  Mariotio  Albertinelli, 
Trinity,  painted  on  a  gold  ground ; 
the  .Ajmunciation  ;    a   fine  pic- 
—  74,  Plautilla  Nelli,  a  Nun,  a 
Christ,  with  the  Marys  and  Saints 
•mtormoy  the  Supper  at  Emmaus. 
Angioh    Bronzino,    a    Deposi- 


tion from  the  Cross  ;  grand,  but 
unfortunately  injured  by  the  cleaner: 
two  portraits — one,  88,  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici ;  the  other,  94,  of  S.  Bonaven- 
tura.  —  Cigoli,  113,  Saint  Francis  in 
prayer;  and  115,  Saint  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata,  a  very  fine 
painting:  the  expression  of  fatigue  and 
utter  weakness  in  the  countenance  of 
the  Saint  is  admirably  true  to  nature. 
According  to  the  story,  Cigoli  felt 
himself  unable  to  realize  the  idea  of 
the  Saint,  when  a  pilgrim,  wayworn 
and  drooping,  craved  an  alms;  he  re- 
quested him  to  serve  as  a  model.  The 
pilgrim  consented,  but  dropped  down 
from  debility:  and,  at  that  moment, 
the  painter  made  the  sketch  which  he 
worked  up  into  this  composition.  The 
contrast  between  the  angel  above  and 
the  fainting  saint  below  is  very  fine. 
This  picture  was  formerly  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Onofrio  at  Florence, 
where  the  Cenacolo,  by  Baphacl,  was 
recently  discovered. 

At  the  end  of  this  hall  is  a  bronze 
bust  of  Michel  Angelo,  with  his  poetical 
definition  of  the  fine  arts,  **  Letan  di 
terra  al  del  nostro  intelletto" 

In  another  part  of  the  buildings 
of  the  Accademia,  entered  from  No. 
50  in  the  same  street,  are  3  halls 
containing  a  great  number*  of  the 
smaller  paintings  of  the  Florentine 
schools  of  the  14th  and  15th  cents.,  and 
which  will  be  opened  on  application  to 
the  custode.  Amongst  the  pictures  in 
the  First  Boom  are  paarticularly  worthy 
of  notice — 1,  Lino  da  Siena,  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  with  Saints,  a  very 
interesting  work,  cited  by  Vasari  as 
belonging  with  certainty  to  this  early 
master. — 7,  41,  45,  Neri  di  Bicci,  an 
Annunciation  and  2  Madonnas ;  and 
12,  id.,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.-— 
15,  Cacino  di  Bonajuida;  a  very  curious 
Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  4 
Saints,  painted  in  1310. — 17.  Dom,  del 
Ghirlandajo,  a  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
SS.  t  Thomas,  Clement,  Dennis,  and 
Dominick.—13,  19,  20,  and  22,  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole,  3  large  subjects  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child ;  the  third  ruined 
by  an  attempted  restoration.  —  26. 
Sandro  Botticelli,  Spring,  an  allegorical 
Bubject.-»33,  Sjptnelh  Aretino,  the  Virgin 
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and  Child  enthroned,  with  4  Saints : 
this  picture,  from  an  inscription  in 
Gothic  characters  on  the  frame,  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  painted  in  1391. — 
54,  Pietro  CavaUini,  a  large  Ancona, 
having  the  Annunciation  in  the  centre, 
with  numerous  Saints  on  each  side, 
and  the  Crucifiiion  and  Flagellation 
above  :  this  work,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  oh.  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  has 
been  long  attributed  to  Cavallini, 
whose  paintings  other  than  frescoes 
are  very  rare.  There  are  several  other 
large  Anconas  in  this  hall,  but  whose 
authors  are  very  uncertain.  Beyond 
opens  the  Second  Room  of  the  smaller 
paintings  of  the  ancient  Tuscan  school, 
mostly  on  wood,  litersAlj  painted  tables, 
as  they  are  called  in  our  old  English. 
There  are  also  a  few  works  of  other 
schools  and  later  times.  53,  Bernardo 
da  Firenze,  probably  B.  Orgagna  (1 333), 
Madonna  and  Saints. — 25,  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo,  the  Portrait  of  Savonarola  as  St. 
Peter  Martyr  :  a  most  interesting  por* 
trait.  It  was  formerly  in  the  Convent 
of  La  Maddalena  di  Pian  Mugnone,  a 
Dominican  house  near  Florence. — 18, 
FeruginOf  two  portraits  in  profile,  one  of 
a  general  of  the  order  of  Vallombrosa, 
the  other  of  an  abbot  of  that  monas- 
tery.— Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesoie,  41  (a 
L&it  Judgment ;  a  fine  composition) ; 
and  8,11, 16, 19, 24, 36, 37, 38,  40, 49,  50, 
sundry  small  subjects.  "Fra  Angelico 
was,  as  far  as  feeling  and  delicacy  went, 
a  far  superior  artist  to  most  of  those 
who  followed  Qiotto;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  that  feeling  led  to  weak- 
ness in  execution.  In  a  room  at  the 
Accademia  there  is  a  great  number  of 
his  pictures  brought  from  various  con- 
vents and  churches,  when  they  were 
suppressed  by  the  French,  and  never 
returned.  Among  them  there  are  two 
of  the  Last  Judgment;  in  one  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  is  surrounded 
by  glory  and  angels,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  and  Apostles 
arranged  precisely  in  the  manner,  and 
the  same  materials  are  employed,  as 
by  Raphael  in  the  Dispute  of  the 
Sacrament  (in  the  upper  part).  In 
the  other  there  is  more  beauty  in 
the  groups,  and  agreeableness  in  the 
colour;   its   groups  are  more  varied 


and  full  in  action,  and  exhibit  great 
originalitv  of  thought.  His  is  a  sen- 
timent of  beauty,  and  his  the  power 
of  blending  emotion  with  grace.  His 
group  in  the  last>mentioned  picture, 
of  an  angel  dragging  a  sinner  from 
among  the  blessed,  is  a  powerful  dis- 
play of  energy  in  feeling  of  the  terrible 
and  strong;  whilst  another  group  in 
the  same  work,  of  an  angel  adminis- 
tering to  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
person,  is  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
gentle  and  amiable.  His  disposal  of 
drapery  is  perfectly  Qiottesque,  with 
great  mtelligence,  truth,  and  erace; 
and  I  should  think  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Raphael,  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  taste  in  Florence,  drew  lai^gely 
upon  his  works,  as  well  as  upon  those 
of  Masaccio  and  Qhirlandaio." — T,  F, 
In  the  same  frame  (399)  are  4  other 
lovely  subjects :  Christ  bearing  the 
Cross,  The  Partition  of  his  Raiment, 
The  Resurrection,  The  Angel  at  the 
empty  Sepulchre,  and  two  lovely  mi- 
niature subjects  (36  and  37)  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  Cruci- 
fixion.—27,  Carlo  Dolci,  Portrait  of 
Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesoie. — 39,  48,  69, 
Sandro  BotticelU,  St.  Augustin,  St.  An- 
drew, and  Herodias. 

A  door  leads  from  the  collection 
of  smaller  pictures  to  an  apartment 
where  some  cartoons  of  t&e  older 
masters  are  arranged.  The  most  re- 
markable are, — 17,  Andrea  delSarto,  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  St.  John. — 2, 
the  Madonna  della  Gatta,  after  Raphael. 
— 6,  CorreggiOf  a  Head  of  the  Virgin. — 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  1 0,  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Joseph  in  adoration;  1,  4,  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul;  22, 10,  St.  Dominick  and  St. 
Jerome;  9,  11,  the  Magdalen  and  Sta. 
Caterina,  for  the  beautiful  picture  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  church  of  Son  Ro- 
mano at  Lucca.  21,  Raphael  (?),  the 
Virgin  and  the  infant  Saviour  sleep- 
ing.— 19,  Bronzino,  the  Descent  of  our 
Saviour  into  Hades ;  a  very  elabo- 
rate drawing,  and  containing  some 
hundred  figures. — 20,  7,  Baroccio,  the 
Visitation  of  St.  Anna,  and  the  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Christ. — 23,  Cignani, 
Angels  and  Seraphim. 

A  work  has  been  completed  imder 
the  direction  of  Professor  Perfetti- 
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*La  Galleria  dell'  Acoademia  delle 
Belle  Arti.'  It  contains  engravings 
of  all  the  authenticated  pictures  in 
the  collection,  accompanied  by  critical 
notices.  It  has  since  been  followed, 
and  on  an  uniform  plan,  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  paintings  of  Fra  Angelico 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco.  Both 
may  be  procured  at  Goodban's  shop. 

The  (Sjlery  of  Casts  for  the  use  of 
students  is  in  the  same  building  as  the 
Academy.  At  one  end  of  it  is  a  fresco, 
representing  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by 
Giovanni  da  San  Giovanni, 

In  this  building  are  also  rooms  for 
those  works  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Academy  which  have  obtained  prizes. 
Several  Professors  are  attached  to  the 
Academy,  who  give  instruction  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  fine  arts; 
and  a  Library. 

The  frescoes  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
in  the  cloister  of  the  suppressed  con- 
'fraternity  '*  dello  Scalzo,"  in  the  Via 
Cavour,  opposite  the  church  of  San 
Marco,  are  also  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  Academy.  The  proper  name 
of  the  fraternity  was  "i  Disciplinati 
di  San  Giovanni  Battistg, ;"  but  it 
being  the  custom  in  their  processions 
that  one  brother  of  the  order  should 
walk  barefooted  carrying  the  crucifix, 
they  derived  their  popular  name  from 
this  barefoot,  or  Scalzo.  The  painting 
by  which  he  began  is  the  Baptism 
of  our  Lord,  the  7th  in  the  series 
(beginning  on  the  rt.  on  entering). 
The  next  which  he  executed  are  Jus- 
tice and  Charity.  Andrea  having 
been  allured  to  France,  the  confra- 
ternity employed  Franciabigio,  who 
executed,  5.  St.  John  receiving  the 
Blessing  of  his  Parents  before  he  re- 
tires to  the  Desert  ;  a  most  pleasing 
and  simple  composition ;  and,  6.  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.  Upon  the 
return  of  Andrea  to  Florence,  he 
completed  the  series  :  10.  St.  John 
preaching.  U.  St.  John  baptizing  the 
Disciples.  1 2 .  St.  John  brought  before 
lerod.  13.  The  Feast  of  Herod  and 
\e  dance  of  Herodias.  14.  The  Decol- 
tion  of  St.  John.  1 5.  Herodias  with  the 
ead  of  St.  John  16.  Hope.  2.  The 
ision  of  Zacharias,  a  design  of  great 
egance.     3.  The  Visitation..     4.  The 


Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.      The 
border  is  painted  by  Franciabigio. 

Andrea,  here,  as  at  the  Annunziata, 
was  paid  miserably.  For  the  large 
compartments  he  received  eight  scudi 
each,  and  for  the  single  figures  of 
virtues  three.  The  paintingp  are,  un- 
fortunately, much  damaged  by  damp 
and  violence  ;  many  parts  can  hardly  be 
traced.  The  key  of  the  cloister  is  kept 
by  the  porter  at  the  Accademia  deUe 
Belle  ArtL 

The  Royal  manufactory  of  Pietre 
Commesse,  or  Florentine  Mosaic,  is 
carried  on,  at  the  public  expense,  in 
a  building  annexed  to  the  Accademia, 
at  No.  82  in  the  Via  del  Ciliegio. 
A  permission,  to  be  obtained  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  U£&zi,  to  see  the  Show 
Rooms  and  Manufactory,  necessary. 
The  skill  attained  by  the  workmen  in 
turning  the  smallest  particle  to  account 
is  very  curious.  As  the  employment 
is  injurious  to  health,  when  the  work- 
men attain  sixty  years  of  age,  they  are 
comfortably  pensioned  by  the  go- 
vernment for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  establishment  is  open 
daily  to  visitors.  In  a  series  of  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  are  arranged  a 
collection  of  the  stones  employed  in 
the  working  of  the  Mosaics,  with  good 
hand-catalogues ;  the  paintmgs  of  seve> 
ral  of  the  finest  works  executed  here  ; 
and  in  the  last  hall  some  of  the  best 
of  the  undisposed  of  productions  of  the 
manufactory,  amongst  others  a  table 
valued  at  4700Z.  sterling  (117,600  fr.). 
The  principal  works  executed  of  late 
years  have  been  for  the  completion  of 
the  Medicean  Chapel  at  San  Lorenzo. 


Egyptian  Museum  andCENAOOLo  of 
Raphael,  Via  di  Faenza,  No.  58.  The 
Egyptian  collection,  made  by  Rosellini, 
and  which  was  formerly  in  the  con- 
ventual buildings  of  Stmta  Caterina^ 
has  been  recently  removed  to  two  large 
halls,  appropriately  fitted  up  near  the 
suppressed  monastery  of  San  Onofrio, 
to  which  have  been  added  the  Egpytian 
antiquities  formerly  in  the  Gallery  of 
the  Uffizi,  and  from  other  places.  A 
very    good  catalogue  in  fVench   has 
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been  published  by  Professor  Miglia- 
rini  in  1859.  For  the  convenieuoe  of 
the  yisitor,  we  have  annexed  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  Museum  Buildings. 

In  the  Entrance  Hall  (i. )  opening  from 
the  Via  di  Faenza,  are  some  mummy- 
cases  in  white  Egyptian  limestone,  and 
on  one  of  the  walls  a  large  painting 
by  Angilelli,  representing  the  arrival  in 
E^ypt  of  the  Franco-Tuscan  expedi- 
tion, under  Champollion  and  Rossel- 
lini,  whose  portraits  are  introduced. 
Opening  from  here  we  enter  the  great 
hall  containing  the  larger  Egyptian 
monuments  (ii.).  On  the  right,  en- 
closed in  presses,  are  several  masks 
and  drawings,  amongst  which  the  cu- 
rious portrait  of  a  female  painted  upon 
white  stone  or  stucco,  with  the  hair 
dressed  as  is  now  the  fashion  (1857). 
Other  presses  contain  mummies  of  the 
smaller  animals,  implements  and  arti- 
cles of  domestic  economy,  vases  in  ter- 
racotta, votive  steles  or  tablets,  and  a 
good  series  of  mummy  urns  in  Oriental 
alabajster.  On  the  walls  are  fixed  nu- 
merous steles,  with  painted  reliefs,  one, 
2557,  of  which  represents  a  procession 
bearing  offerings  to  the  divinity;  ano- 
ther, 2469,  of  Menephthah,  the  father  of 
Rhamses  the  Great  (16  centuries  before 
Christ),  offering  a  vase  with  burning 
incense  before  Osiris ;  and  upon  the  wall 
opposite  the  entrance  a.  large  painted 
bas-relief  (No.  2468)  of  the  divinity 
Athir ;  it  fprmed  one  side  of  the  door  to 
the  tomb  of  Setif  I.  discovered  by  Bel- 
zom,and  dates  from  the  15th  centy.  B.C. 
In  niches  below  are  several  handsome 
mummy-cases.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 


is  a  fine  sarcopha^s  in  limestone  of  the 
time  of  Psammetious  I.,  645  B.C. ;  it  be- 
longed to  a  Prefect  named  Twahenra- 
new.  No.  1 789,  a  headless  sitting  figure 
of  Totmesis  III.  A  pilaster  (No.  2607) 
in  the  same  material,  dedicated  to 
Pasoht  and  Osiris  by  the  chief  Sam- 
oer.  Several  statues  in  granite  of 
Egyptian  divinities,  and  some  highly 
decorated  mummy -cases.  The  smaller 
Egyptian  objects  are  contained  in  a 
hall  (iv.),  and  the  extremity  of  a  long 
corridor,  amongst  which  is  an  exten- 
sive series  of  divinities  in  smalt  or 
enamel,  of  scarabsei,  of  sepulchral  amu- 
lets, and  some  specimens  of  jewellery. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  fine 
mummy,  with  the  highly  decorated 
case  of  another,  and  the  celebrated 
Scythian  chariot,  discovered  in  the 
sepulchre  of  a  warrior  of  the  time 
of  Rhamses  II.  (1560  years  before 
Christ).  It  is  of  wood — the  body  of  ash 
(Fraxinns  excelsior),  the  pole  of  Carpi- 
nus  orientalis — ^without  any  metallic 
fastenings,  which  are  chiefly  of  birch- 
bark  and  ivory,  the  latter  probably  fos- 
sil. The  chariot  appears,  from  some 
fragments,  to  have  been  covered  with 
leather.  The  bow  of  the  Scythian  chief 
was  found  in  the  same  tomb.  These 
curious  objects  were  probably  spoils 
gained  by  some  Egyptian  over  the 
warlike  tribes  of  the  North.  In  the 
corridor  (in.)  are  numerous  papyri; 
one  (No.  3660),  a  funerary  ritual  found 
in  the  mununy  of  a  certain  Sen-hem- 
ter.  Close  to  this  hall  is  the  entrance 
to  that  of  the  Cenacolo  of  Uaphael  (v.), 
the  ancient  refectory  of  the  convent  of 
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fka  Onohio,  where  has  been  preeerred 
ihB  frmeo  of  tlie  Leei  Sitpper,  Sueo- 
▼ered  in  1845  upco  one  of  ite  walk, 
end  eiiribtited  to  Haphael,  The  mono- 
gram  of  the  ertiift,  irXP,  VIL  ANXO. 
MDXV.,  on  the  robe  of  St,  Thomae, 
or  letter*  no  interpreted,  appeared  to 
leare  little  doubt  aa  to  its  origin,  al- 
though no  mention  of  it  ia  made  by  any 
of  the  biographera  of  the  great  painter. 
Thia  haa  been  explained  in  aome  degree 
by  their  having  all  lived  after  hia  death, 
or  by  their  not  having  had  aoceaa  to  this 
convent,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
mo»t  rigoroua  order*,  and  waa  herme- 
tically ahut  to  all  peraona,  eapedally 
male*;  since  then^  the  discovery  of 
some  contemporary  documenta  haa  led 
to  question  this  illustrious  parentage  of 
the  painting,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Keri 
or  Lorenzo  do'  Bicci,  but  the  style  and 
general  manner  are  so  diffsrent  from 
those  o{  that  painter,  and  so  similar  to 
what  we  see  in  many  of  Raphael's  early 
works,  that  such  an  autnorship  can 
scarcely  be  admitted,  and  everything 
leads  to  the  first  conclusion,  that  it  is 
either  a  production  of  the  great  chief 
of  the  Koman  school,  or  of  some  one  of 
his  celebrated  cotemporaries  in  that  of 
Umbria.  The  subject  of  Christ  in  the 
Garden  with  3  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  background,  is  very  much  in 
lUpbaeVs  earlier  style.  On  the  wall  are 
two  'if  liapbael's  designs  for  the  figures 
of  Christ,  tit.  Peter,  and  St.  Andrew,  in 
tho  fresco.  The  fresco  was  cleaned  by 
Big.  Igna.  Zotti,  who  was  one  of  its  diso- 
vororB,and  the  celebrated  artist  Jesi  had 
partly  executed  a  beautiful  engraving  of 
it|  which  be  left  unfinUbed  at  his  death. 
A  good  photograph  has  been  executed 
by  Alinari  from  Jcsi's  dra^ving,  which 
may  be  procured  at  Qoodban  s  print- 
shop.  The  refectory  was  purchased  by 
the  Granduoal  government  for  1 2,000 
Boudi,  in  the  belief  that  the  painting 
was  by  Raphael,  and  arranged  in  the 
best  manner  for  displaying  this  beau- 
tiful work  of  art.  The  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum and  tho  Cenaoolo  are  now,open  to 
the  public  under  the  same  regulation  as 
the  Ufflsl  and  PitU  QallerieB  (see  p.  1 55). 


Florenee  is  well  provided  with  libra- 
beaidea  those  which  we  have 
already  mentioned^  there  axe  others 
of  importance. 

The  Biblkdeca  MaruceUiana,  45,  Via 
Caxxfur,  JM  principally  composed  of 
printed  books,  and  waa  bequeathed  to 
the  public  by  its  munificent  founder, 
the  Abate  Yrukceaeo  Mamcelli,  who 
died  in  1703.  It  waa  opened  to  the 
public  in  1752,  and  from  funds  left  by 
the  founder,  assisted  by  the  public 
treasury,  the  best  new  publications  are 
added  to  it.  It  is  principally  rich  in 
works  on  literature  and  the  arts.  It  is 
under  the  same  management  as  the 
Laurentian.  The  Kamcelliana  is  only 
open  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
from  nine  tiU  two  o'clock,  and  is  closed 
upon  holidays.  It  has  an  excellent 
though  rather  complicated  classed  cata- 
logue, compiled  by  Marocelli  himself. 

The  Biblioteca  Magliabeochiana  (now 
inappropriately  called  Nazionale)  con- 
tains both  manuscripts  and  printed 
books.  It  is  named  from  its  foun- 
der, Antonio  Magliabecchi  (d.  1714), 
the  most  singular  of  bibliomaniacs, 
for  he  read  idl  the  books  which  he 
bought.  Up  to  the  age  of  forty  he  waa 
a  goldsmith  upon  the  Ponte  Yecchio, 
when  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
librarian  to  Cosimo  III.,  having,  how- 
ever, already  ocquii'ed  a  large  portion 
of  his  stores.  ''Two  or  three  rooms 
in  the  first  story  of  his  house  were 
crowded  with  books,  not  only  along 
their  sides,  but  piled  in  heaps  on  the 
floor,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  sit,  and 
more  so  to  walk.  A  narrow  space  was 
contrived,  indeed,  so  that,  by  walking 
sideways,  you  might  extricate  yourself 
from  one  room  to^  another.  This  was 
not  all ;  the  passage  below  Btaica  was 
full  of  books,  and  the  staircase  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  was  lined  with 
them.  When  you  reached  the  second 
story,  you  saw  with  astonishment  three 
rooms,  similar  to  those  below,  equally 
full,  so  crowded  that  two  good  beds  in 
these  chambers  were  also  crammed 
with  books.  This  apparent  confusion 
did  not,  however,  hinder  Magliabecchi 
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from  immediately  finding  the  boolLS  he 
wanted.  He  knew  them  all  so  well, 
that  even  as  to  the  least  of  them  it  was 
sufficient  to  see  its  outside,  to  say  what 
it  was ;  and  indeed  he  read  them  day  and 
night,  and  never  lost  sight  of  anv.  He 
ate  on  his  books,  he  slept  on  his  oooks, 
and  quitted  them  as  rarely  as  possible." 

The  library  is  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  Uffizi  Qallery.  A  copy  of  every 
book  published  in  the  IHiscan  states 
must  be  deposited  here,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes,  which  of  course  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  amounts  to  nearly 
175,000.  The  manuscripts  are  up- 
wards of  12,000  in  number.  A  large 
proportion  are  on  historical  subjects. 

The  classification,  which  was  effected 
by  the  first  librarian  Cocchi,  may  be 
profound,  but  is  deficient  in  the  best 
quality  of  a  catalogue,  —  simplicity. 
The  four  principal  branches.  Belles 
Lettres,  Philosophy  and  Mathematics, 
Profane  History,  and  Sacred  History, 
are  each  subdivided  into  ten  sections ; 
and,  according  to  this  arrangement, 
the  first  section  of  the  whole  library 
contains  works  on  Qrammar,  and  the 
last,  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible. 
Alphabetical  indexes  facilitate  the  re- 
Bearches  of  the  readers.  The  library 
is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
festivals,  from  nine  till  two.  Among 
the  rare  works  it  contains  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Two  copies,  one  on  vellimi. 
of  the  Mayence  Bible,  1462 ;  a  copy  on 
vellum  of  the  first  printed  edition  of 
Homer,  Florence,  1488,  with  minia- 
tures; Cicero  ad  Familiares,  the  first 
book  printed  at  Venice,  1469;  a  mag- 
nificent Anthologia  of  Lascaris,  Flo- 
rence, 1494;  Dante,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Landino,  printed  on  vellum 
at  Florence,  1481,  embellished  with 
miniatures  within,  and  on  the  outside 
with  nielli.  This  copy  was  presented 
by  Landino  to  the  Signory  of  Florence. 
The  manuscripts  were  carefully  cata- 
logued in  the  last  century  by  the  cele- 
brated Giovanni  Targioni,then  librarian 
of  the  Magliabecchiaha ;  but  as  great 
additions  have  been  since  made,  that 
catalogue  has  remained  incomplete.  The 
confusion  into  which  the  departments 
both  of  printed  books  and  MSS.  have 
fallen  of  late  years  is  greatly  to  be  re- 


gretted .  To  this  may  be  attributed  the 
disappearance  of  several  valuable  MSS. 

The  Library  of  the  Grand  Duke 
{Biblioteca  Falatina)^  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  deposed  Sovereign,  con- 
taining upwards  of  100,000  volumes, 
has  been  lately  transferred  to  the 
Magliabecchiana  from  the  Pal.  Pitti. 
It  was  begun  by  Ferdinand  III.,  after 
the  older  Grand -ducal  Libraiy  had 
been  incorporated  with  the  Magliabec- 
chian  and  Laurentian  Collections  bv 
Pietro  Leopoldo;  and  continual  addi- 
tions were  made  to  it  during  the  reigns 
of  the  two  last  Grand  Dukes.  As  a 
useful  modem  library,  it  is  the  best 
in  Italy.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
works  on  natural  history.  The 
collection  of  MSS.  is  extensive  and 
valuable,  the  two  last  sovereigns 
of  the  House  of  Lorraine  having  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  adding  to  it. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  MSS.  of 
Galileo  are  preserved  here,  with  those 
of  the  Targioni  and  Rinnuccini  col- 
lections, &c.  Admission  to  the  library 
was  most  liberally  accorded  by  the  late 
Grand  Duke  to  literary  or  scientific 
persons  resident  in  or  visiting  Florence. 
Being  considered,  rather  questionably, 
state  property,  it  is  proposed  to  incor- 
porate it  with  the  B.  Kazionale :  in 
the  mean  time  the  public  has  access 
to  its  contents.  There  is  a  good  work- 
ing catalogue. 

Biblioteca  Panciatxci,  the  property 
of  the  noble  family  of  that  name,  in 
the  Palazzo  Ximenes,  Borgo  Pinti,  is 
rich  in  MSS.,  especially  of  the  early 
Italian  Romancieros. 

The  Library  of  the  Marquis  Oinori 
contains  some  interesting  MSS.  That 
of  the  Marquis  Gino  Capponi  is  parti- 
cularly rich  in  modem  works,  and 
in  Italian  history;  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere  of  the  Laurentian  Library 
(p.  126),  uniquely  rich  in  MSS.,  and  of 
the  Biblioteca  Palatina  (above),  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Sovereign. 

Archivio  Fubblico,  or  Collection  of 
Public  Records,  now  occupies  all  the 
apartments  in  the  eastern  and  western 
wings  of  the  Uffizi,  immediately  beneath 
the  Galleria:  the  entrance  to  it  is  by 
the  great  staircase  leading  to  t^e  latter 
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from  the  eastern  corridor  of  the  Uffizi. 
All  the  public  records  have  been  re- 
cently united  here,  and  are  now  in 
progress  of  classification.  The  most 
important  are  those  arranged  in  a 
series  of  15  rooms  looking  on  the 
square  of  the  Uffizi,  consisting  of 
ancient  rolls  or  charters,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  120,000,  some  as  old 
as  the  early  part  of  the  8th  centy. ;  of 
the  archives  of  the  republic  from  the 
13th  oenty. ;  and  of  the  Medicean 
archives  (Archivio  Mediceo),  extend- 
ing from  the  correspondence  of  Cosimo 
il  Vecohio  to  the  extinction  of  his 
race,  and  those  brought  from  Urbino. 
Amongst  the  other  portion  of  the 
archives,  several  rooms  are  filled  with 
those  belonging  to  the  suppressed 
religious  orders,  admirably  arranged, 
and  containing  important  materials  for 
local  history.  The  documents  relating 
to  the  finances  of  Florence,  its  loans, 
&c.,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
during  different  periods  of  the  re- 
public, are  also  very  interesting.  The 
Archivi  delle  Arti,  or  trading  cor- 
porations, extend  from  1300  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  They  fill  a 
fine  hall  recently  fitted  up  in  an  ele- 
gant style,  and  decorated  with  the 
shields  of  the  21  different  trades  or 
guilds,  and  with  portraits  of  some  of 
the  great  names  of  Florence  beneath 
who  belonged  to  them:  thus  we  see 
Cosimo  de'  Medici  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Arte  di  Cambio,  or  money- 
changers, in  1404;  Dante  as  a  physician 
and  apothecary  in  1297;  the  historian 
Dino  Compagni  as  a  silk-merchant  in 
1280;  F.  Guicciardini  the  historian,  as 
notaiy  and  judge  in  1527,  &c.  &c. 
Besides  the  documents  themselves, 
there  is  a  detailed  Catalogue  of  those 
relative  to  the  public  administration, 
in  40  large  folio  volumes,  drawn  up  in 
the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Permis- 
sion to  examine  and  copy  the  docu- 
ments is  liberally  granted  on  applica- 
tion to  Cav.  Bonaini,  the  director, 
under  certain  restrictions.  Every  copy 
made  must  bear  the  verification  of 
the  officer  who  collates  it  with  the 
original,  for  which  a  small  fee  is  pay- 
Me.  The  Archivio  Pubblico  has  been 
lirably  arran^ed^  and  detailed  Cata- 


logues of  its  contents  are  in  progress 
or  have  been  completed,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Cav.  Bonaini,  to 
whose  care  have  been  also  confided  the 
archives  of  Sienna,  Pisa,  and  Lucca, 
which  contain  all  the  historical  docu- 
ments of  these  towns,  which  played 
important  parts  in  the  events  of  the 
11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries. 

Another  branch  of  the  archives  is 
that  relating  to  the  noble  families  of 
Tuscany,  the  Ardhivio  della  Nohilta, 
a  kind  of  Heralds'  Office,  created  by 
a  decree  of  the  first  sovereign  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  who  ordered  all 
families  having  claims  to  the  quality 
of  noble  to  send  in  their  documents. 
It  forms  a  separate  department,  and 
may  be  visited  on  application  to  Cav. 
Passerini,  the  director.  It  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  papers  on 
the  Family  History  of  Central  Italy. 
Amongst  these,  not  the  least  worthy 
of  a  glance  from  the  passing  visitor 
are  the  Libri  d*Oro,  or  Books  of 
the  Nobility,  of  the  different  small 
towns  which  possess  a  right  to  create 
nobles  by  inscribing  their  names  on 
such  registers.  We  shall  elsewhere 
allude  to  the  abuse  of  that  privilege 
by  the  municipality  of  Fiesole,  and 
the  ridicule  which  many  foreigners,  and 
amongst  those  not  a  few  of  our  own 
countrymen,  have  drawn  upon  them- 
selves by  the  purchase  of  such  easily 
acquired  and  empty  honours.  Not 
only  have  they  become  nobles,  but 
they  have  assumed  in  many  instances 
the  titles  of  Marquises,  Counts,  Barons, 
by  what  deserves  almost  to  be  desig- 
nated a  fraud  on  the  good  nature  of 
the  Qrand  Duke,  and  some  even  the 
arms  of  royal  houses.  This  abuse, 
which  originated  in  an  unworthy  specu- 
lation on  plebeian  vanity,  was  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  late  Goverament.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these 
titles  have  no  real  existence,  carrying 
with  them  no  rank  or  privilege  in  the 
country  where  they  are  assumed,  and 
being  entirely  disavowed  in  England. 
English  travellers  visiting  Tuscany  will 
do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  their 
relations  with  society. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the 
fine  establishment  of  the  Tuscan  Ar« 
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chives  is  about  to  be  mutilated  by  the 
appropriation  of  several  of  its  halls  as 
offices  for  the  Italian  Senate,  whose 
Hall  of  Assembly  is  in  the  Medicean 
Theati'e  adjoining. 

For  other  libraries,  see  Pal.  Pitti, 
Pal.  Riccardi,  &o. 


Charitable  iNsnTUTioNB. 

A  detailed  review  of  these  would  far 
exceed  our  limits.  We  shall  merely 
notice  some  of  the  most  important. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  is 

The  Compagnia  della  Misericordia, 
whose  establishment  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  oppo- 
site the  Campanile.  It  was  instituted 
about  1244,  and  Landini  (Storia  della 
Com.  d.  Misericordia,  p.  25)  gives 
a  curious  account  of  its  origin.  It 
was  established  out  of  a  fund  arising 
from  fines  for  profane  swearing,  mu- 
tually imposed  upon  themselves  by  the 
porters  employed  by  the  extensive 
cloth  manufactories  of  Florence,  upon 
the  suggestion  of  their  "Dean,"  Piero 
di  Luca  Borsi.  The  benefits  it  con- 
ferred were  so  great,  that  it  soon  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  the  republic,  who  associated, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  original 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
assistance  in  cases  of  accidents,  of  aid- 
ing the  wounded  sick,  and,  in  case  of 
sudden  death,  to  ensure  for  the  corpse 
a  Christian  burial.  This  religious  so- 
ciety includes  persons  of  all  ranks, 
from  the  Grand  Duke  downwards. 
When  on  duty,  they  wear  a  black  mo- 
nastic dress,  with  a  hood  which  con- 
ceals the  countenance.  The  city  is 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  mem- 
bers into  giomate  or  days,  about  40 
being  on  duty  daily,  who  name  a  di- 
rector, whose  orders  are  implicitly 
obeyed.  All,  however  they  may  be 
engaged,  attend  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, on  being  summoned  by  the  toll 
of  their  great  bell,  to  perform  the 
duties  required.  The  principal  duty 
of  the  brotherhood  is  to  convey  the 
sick  to  the  hospital  and  to  relieve  their 
fi^niilies  during  the  illness.    The  insti- 


tution also  gives  annually  a  certain 
number  of  marriage  portions  to  young 
females.  So  great  is  the  respect  in 
which  the  Misericordia  is  held,  that,  as 
it  passes  through  the  streets,  all  per- 
sons take  off  their  hats  and  the  znili- 
tar^  carry  arms.  During  the  frightful 
visitation  of  the  cholera  in  1855  this 
confraternity  rendered  inestimable  ser- 
vices. Kever  at  any  former  period  were 
the  zeal,  courage,  and  benevolence  of  its 
members  so  cruelly  put  to  the  test  or 
so  worthily  and  heroically  bestowed. 

Kear  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  are 
statues  of  S.  Sebastian  by  Benedetto  da 
Majano,  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child; 
a  good  bas-relief  in  terracotta  by  Luca 
della  Eobbia ;  some  frescoes  of  the 
History  of  Tobias  by  Santi  di  Tito ;  and  a 
painting  of  the  Plague  of  1348  by  Cigoli, 


Hospitals, 

The  Spedale  di  Santa  Jfaria  Nuova 
was  founded  in  1286,  by  Folco  Portinari^ 
the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrice,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  servant  Mona  Tersa, 
who  established  in  it  a  congregation  of 
females  for  attending  on  the  sick:  it 
now  contains  beds  for  1000  patients, 
and  is  well  managed.  The  wards  are 
large,  better  adapted  to  a  hot  than  a 
cold  climate.  In  consequence  of  the 
fashion  to  bequeath  property  to  this  hos- 
pital it  became  very  rich,  but  in  the  last 
century  the  government  seized  upon 
all  its  possessions  and  now  administers 
them,  not  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public.  Besides  the  wards  for  general 
diseases,  it  contains  one  for  midwifery 
caseSyOthers  for  incurables,  and  two  Ca- 
mere  Nobili  for  male  and  female  patients 
paying  2  pauls  a  day.  It  is  the  great 
school  of  Practical  Medicine  of  Flo- 
rence, and  has  produced  some  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  and  anatomists 
of  Italy:  a  Pathological  and  Physiolo- 
gical collection  and  a  Botanic  Garden 
are  attached  to  it.  In  a  room  opening 
out  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of  Sta.  Maria 
Nuova,  adjoining  the  hospital,  is  a 
fresco,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  In  the  adjoining  ch.  of  S. 
Kgidio  are  some  paintings  of  the  later 
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mttfcen  of  the  Tmcan  aeh0ol,  aodthe 
tomb  of  Portiiiari  the  founder;  thai  of 
hM  flerraat  Moo*  Tena  beiiig  on  the 
wall  of  the  cloister  leading  to  the  li- 
hrarfof  thehoepitaL  The  two  freaooes 
noder  the  portico  and  on  each  aide  of 
the  entrance  to  the  ch.  were  painted 
abont  the  year  1420  by  Lorenzo  or  Neri 
dt^  Bicciy  and  repreaent  the  consecration 
by  Martin  V.  in  1419:  they  are  the 
beat  preaerred  of  thia  old  paintei'a 
works^  and  contain  seYeral  cotempo- 
rary  portrnts. 

The  Speddle  di  Bonifazio  (on  the 
west  aide  of  the  Via  di  S.  Ghdlo,  not 
far  from  the  city  gate)^  so  called 
from  having  been  founded  in  1377,  by 
Bonifazio  Lupi  of  Parnuiy  Marquis  of 
Soragna^  who,  having  been  a  condot- 
tiere  in  the  pay  of  the  republic,  was 
madea  citizen  of  Florence.  The  present 
building  datea  from  the  time  of  Pietro 
Leopoldo.  It  ia  richly  endowed.  Its 
principal  destination  is  that  of  a  lunatic 
asylum :  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
coercive  system  is  still  resorted  to 
here.  The  wards  are  ill  constructed, 
the  inmates  divided  into  classes, 
pauper  and  paying,  of  whom  it  can 
contain  from  350  to  450. 

Spedale  di  Santa  Lucia,  opposite  to  S. 
di  Boni&zio,  is  an  hospital  for  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  for  patients  during  epi- 
demics such  as  the  cholera.  Santa 
Agata,  near  the  latter,  is  a  military  hos- 
pital very  well  arranged  and  managed. 

Lying-in  Hospitals^  Orbatello,  for  un- 
maiTied  women,  imder  the  surveillance 
of  the  police.  There  are  Obstetric 
wards  in  the  great  Hospital  of  Santa 
Maria  Nova,  and  in  the  Spedale  dell* 
Annunziata,  but  women  must  be  af- 
fected with  some  illness  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  former. 

Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  degli  Innooenti, 

in  the  Piazza  della  Sta.  Annunziata, 

already  referred  to  (p.  110)  as  an  hos- 

T)ital  for  foundlings,  receives  annually 

'>ut  3500  children,  not  only  from  the 

,  but  every  part  of  the  grand  duchy. 

children  are  immediately  placed 

I  nurses  iQ.  ifhe  Qountry,  very  f^w. 


except  the  sicky  being  retained  in  the 
establishment.  At  a  certain  age  the 
boys  are  apprentioed  ont,  and  the  girls 
receive  a  dowry.  I^thin  the  last 
20  years  the  admismonB  have  been 
34,980,  and  the  deaths  15,800  ;  giving 
a  gross  mortality  of  45  per  cent. 

Spedale  di  S.  Giovanni  di  J)io,  in 
Borg'  Ogni  Santi«  on  the  site  of  Pal. 
Yespncci,  where  Amerigo  was  bom, 
contains  about  24  beds.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  a  confraternity  of  noble 
fiunilies,  and  is  very  well  arranged  and 
managed. 

La  Pia  Casa  di  Lavoro,  in  the  Via 
dei  Malcontent!,  not  fiar  from  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Croce,  is  an  admirable  insti- 
tution, founded  during  the  French  oc- 
cupation of  Tuscany.  At  present  it  con- 
tains about  1000  poor  children,  from 
the  age  of  3  years  upwards.  They 
are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  at  10 
or  12  instructed  in  some  art  or  trade, 
which  is  carried  on  within  the  walla  un- 
der the  supervision  of  skilful  masters, 
of  which  the  manufiicture  of  iron  bed- 
steads, furniture,  and  upholstery,  and 
shoes  for  the  army,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. The  girls  receive  an  education 
to  fit  them  for  becoming  domestic 
servants.  The  whole  system  of  manage- 
ment is  judicious,  the  food  and  clothing 
of  the  inmates  excellent.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  children  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  ages  is  judicious.  There 
are  within  the  walls  large  open  spaces, 
some  under  cover,  for  recreation.  The 
Pia  Casa  will  well  repay  a  visit  from 
persons  interested  in  such  benevolent 
institutions  at  home. 

Amongst  the  recent  institutions  is 
the  Societa  di  San  Oiovanni  Battista, 
founded  in  1827,  partly  for  keeping 
alive  devotion  to  the  patron  saint  of 
Florence,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  endowing  poor  maidens.  The  bestow- 
ing of  marriage  portions  has  ever  been 
one  of  the  most  favourite  charities  in 
Tuscany,  as  it  is  throughout  Italy. 
The  sums  thus  distributed  amoimtto 
between  3000/.  and  4000/,  in  Florence 
alone  eyery  year* 
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Thsatbes. 

There  are  more  than  ten  theatres. 
The  principal, — 1,  La  Pergola,  in  the 
street  of  the  same  name.      This   is 
under  the   management  of  30  noble 
proprietors,  called   "Immobili/'  and 
is  now  what  we  would  call  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Florence:  the  performances 
are  usually  mediocre,  excepting  during 
the  Carnival.  The  house  is  handsomely 
fitted  up,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
2500  persons.    The  modem  opera  had 
its  birth  in  Florence :  it  arose  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Qrand  Duke  Ferdinand 
I. ;  and  the  '  Dafne  '  of  Ottavio  Rinuc- 
cini,  acted  1594,  is  the  first  genuine 
specimen  of  this  species  of  composition ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  drama  enturely  set 
to  music.    The  original  Pergola  was 
built  by  Tacca,  in  1650 :  it  was  of  wood, 
and  stood  till  1738,  when  the  present 
fekbric  was  erected. — 2,  Teatro  del  CocO' 
mero  (degl*  Infuocati),  where  comedy 
and  tragedy  are  usually  acted.  —  3, 
Teatro    Nwoo   (degl'    Intrepidi).  —  4, 
Teatro  Nazionale,  formerly  called  del 
Giglio,  near  the  Piazza  della  Signoria, 
enlarged  and  embellished  in  1841,  and 
opened  for  the  performance  of  music. — 
5,  Teatro  Ookhni,  in  the  Via  S.  Maria, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Amo;  con- 
nected with  it  is  a  day  theatre,   or 
Arena, — 6,   Teatro  AJfieri,  in  the  Via 
Pietra    Plana,    remarkable    for    the 
beauty  of  its  internal  decorations. — 
7,    Teatro    Hossmi,  in   the    Borgogni- 
santi.  —  8,    Teatro   della  Piazza   Vec- 
chia  {degli  Arrischiati),    The  two  latter 
are  minor  theatres.     In  the  last  the 
popular  character  of  Stenterello,  the 
ri^culous  personage   of  the  Floren- 
tines, is  represented  during  the  Car- 
nival. — 9,    Teatro  di  Pagliano  or  delle 
Stmche,  near  the  PiazEa  di  Santa  Croce, 
one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  Italy ;  it 
was  built  by  Signer  Pagliano,  the  Pill 
Horrisou  of  Tuscany. — 10,  Teatro  Po- 
liieama,  Gorso  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  in 
the  new  quarter,  near  the  gate  leading 
to  the  CiaaoiQe,  open  to  the  sky,  for 


operas  and  comedy  during  the  summer 
season,  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
arranged  diurnal  theatre  perhaps  raised 
in  modem  times.  It  is  much  frequented 
in  the  spring  and  smnmer  evenings. 


POFUULB  FeBTIYALS. 

There  were  several  popular  and  other 
festivals  kept  up  at  Florence:  most  have 
been  discontinued  under  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  those  still  preserved 
much  curtailed. 

Midswnmer-day,  or  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  ancient  pro- 
tector of  Florence.  On  the  vigil  of 
the  Saint's  day  there  are  fireworks 
on  the  Ponte  alia  Carraja.  On  the 
morning  of  the  festival  the  govern- 
ment authorities  attend  high  mass 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  the 
races  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  M.  Novella. 
In  the  evening  performances  of  music 
take  place  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria 
and  of  the  Duomo  :  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings,  such  as  the  Cupola  and 
Campanile  of  the  Cathedral,  S.  Gio- 
vanni, and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  are 
illuminated. 

Saturday  in  Passion  Week. — A  chariot, 
laden  with  small  mortars  or  chambers, 
and  filled  with  fireworks,  is  brought  in 
the  morning  into  the  Piazza  del  Duomo, 
and  placed  opposite  to  the  central  door 
of  the  cathedral.    A  string  is  carried 
firom  the  chariot  to  the  choir,  by  which 
a  dove  is  made  to  descend  and  ignite 
the  fireworks.    This  takes  place  when 
the  choir  has  reached  the  "  Gloria  in 
excelsis ;"  the  mortars  are  then  dis- 
charged, and  all  the  bells  in  the  citv, 
which  have  been  silent  during  the  week, 
begin  to  ring.     The  chariot  is  then 
dragged  to  the  "  Canto  de'  Pazzi,"  and 
the  remaining  fireworks  are  there  let 
off.    Pazzino  de'  Pazzi  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Crusaders  who 
scaled  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
crusade  of  1088;   and,  as  the  story 
goes,  the  *<Pio  Gofi^do"  granted  ' 
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him  in  reward  the  arms  of  Bouillon, 
and  some  bits  chipped  off  the  Holj 
Sepulchre,  which,  when  brought  to 
Florence,  served  to  light  the  holy  fire. 
At  all  events,  the  Fazzi  appear  in  the 
middle  ages  to  have  distributed  the 
holj  fire  at  ^Florence,  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  at  Jerusalem, 
going  from  house  to  house  with  a 
torch.  This  festival  is  popularly  called 
lo  scoppio  del  carro, 

Ascenmon  Day  used  to  be  kept  as  a 
species  of  popiilar  jubilee,  everybody 
making  holiday.  The  Ca«(»»0,  in  parti- 
cular, were  filled  with  family  parties  of 
the  richest  and  of  the  poorest  citizens, 
partaking  of  their  merry  banquets. 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin^  Aug. 
15. — The  images  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
streets  are  draised  up  with  silks  and 
fiowers,  and  sometimes  musical  ser- 
vices are  performed  before  them. 

The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  Sept.  8th. 
— ^Altars  erected  in  the  streets,  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  the  young 
folks,  i.  e,  up  to  manhood,  amuse 
themselves  with  paper  lanterns,  carry- 
ing them  suspended  to  poles.  The 
principal  scene  of  this  festivity,  called 
the  rijicolone  or  JierucolonCy  is  the  Via 
deiServL 

Ttoelfth  Ntght.-^n  the  vigil  of  this 
feast  a  strange  noisy  ceremony  used  to 
take  place  among  the  lower  classes, 
called  the  Festadella  Befana  {Epifania), 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  ancient 
reUgious  pantomimes. 


JPlanfttr  visiting  the  Sights  in  Florence 
and  its  vicinity  in  a  Week, 

1st  Day,  PAGE 

Piazzd  della  Signorla 143 

^xiggia  de*  Lanzl    .....••  146 

irt  and  Galleries  of  the  UfiSzl.    •    .  156 

liabecchiana  Library  •    •     •  ^     •  188 

szo  Vecchio 143 

Ivio 189 

zo  del  Podesta,  or  Bargello .    •    •  161 

xoGondi •     •    •  160 

fLaBadU Ill 


'PAGR 

House  of  Dante 149 

Palazzo  Altoviti 148 

Palazzo  Bttonarottl  and  its  Museum  on 

Mondays  and  ThuTEdays    .     .     •    •  148 

Ch.  of  Santa  Groce  ..«••..  113 

Ch.  ofS.  Ambrogio 107 

Sta.  Maria  Maddalena  de'  F^uczl ...  131 

Porta  alia  Croce  and  St.  Salvl     ...  195 

2nd  Day, 

MercatoNuoTO 147 

Ch.ofOr'SanMicbele 139 

Archivio  di  Or*  S.  Michele     ....  139 
Via  de'  CalzaioU  and  Loggia  del  Bl- 

gallo 107 

Duomo  (Cathedral)     • 98 

Campanile 102 

Baptistery 103 

Opera  del  Duomo 107 

Spedale  di  S.  M.  Nuova 191 

Pal.  Biocardl  and  Via  Cavour    .    .     •  153 

Ch.  and  Convent  of  S.  Marco      ...  128 

Accademia  delle  Belle  ArU   ....  183 

ManufEictory  of  Mosaics   .....  186 

Cloister  of  iScalzi 186 

Ch.  of  La  Santisslxna  Annunziata    .    .  108 

Pol.  Capponi 149 

English  Church 88 

Zrd  Day. 
Lung*  Amo  and  Bridges  .    .    .    •     •  96,  97 

Ch.  of  Santa  Trinita 142 

Ch.ofSS.Apostoli 110 

Ch.  of  S.  M.  Maggiore 131 

Ch.  ofS.  Stefano 143 

Ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo 122 

Medicean  Chapel •  124 

lAurentian  Library •  126 

Egyptian  Museum 186 

Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  and  Convent .  131 

Piazza  di  S.  Maria  Novella   ....  138 

Giardino  Stiozzl  (Orloff )      ....  154 

Palazzo  CoTsini 149 

Palazzo  Rucellal •     •  154 

Palazzo  Stxozzi 154 

Uh  Day. 

Ponte  Vecchio  ...»••.•  96 

Ch.  of  Sta.  Felice 122 

PftL  Pitti  and  Gallery 175 

Boboli  Gardens 181 

•  Ch.  of  S.  Felicita 122 

Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy      .     .    •  182 

Fortezza  di  Belvedere 95 

Porta  di  San  Giorgio 95 

Power's  Studio 87 

Tonigiani  Gardens      ......  155 

Ch.  of  il  Carmine 112 

Ch.  of  S.  Frediano 143 

Ch.  of  Santo  Spirito 141 

Pal.  Guadagni 150 

5th  Day, 

Excursion  to  Fiesole 203 

Porta  di  San  Gallo.     ......  95 

Careggi  (Villa  Sloane) 202 

Villa  Salvlati  (Mario) 203 

Badia  Fiesolana     ..    ^    ....  206 
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PAOB 

Villa  Mozzi  (l^nce) 203 

Fiesole 205 

Returning  by  the  Villa  Palmlerl.  the 
Protestant  Cemetery,  and  the  Porta 

PinU 20T 

Uh  Day, 

Palazzo  Mozzi 160 

Ch.  of  S.  Nicolo 143 

Porta  di  San  Miniate 95 

*    Ch.  ofilSalvatore 195 

Ch.  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte.     .     .     .196 

Aroetri 199 

La  Certosa  di  Val  d'Exna 199 

Poggio  Imperiale 198 


Ploli 

HlllofBellosguardo 199 

Ch.  and  Convent  of  Monte  Ollveto  •    «     198 

lihDay, 

LaPetn^a .201 

La  Docda  di  Glnori 202 

Prato 200 

Returning  by  the  Villa  BemidoiF  at 

San  Donato 201 

The  Cascine 201 

La  Porta  al  Prato 200 

All  the  places  in  these  8  days'  ex- 
cursions outside  the  city  can  be  reached 
in  a  carriage. 


EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  FLORENCE. 


PAOB 

Arcetrl,  hill  of     ...  199 

Bellosguardo,  hill  of  .     .  199 

Selvedere,  villa    .     .     .  202 

Bibbiena 211 

Borgo-alla-Collina     .     •  210 

CamaldoU 211 

Campaldino     ....  210 

Careggi 202 

Cascine 201 

Cemetery  of  La  Miseri- 

cordia 207 

Cemetery,  Protestant     •  207 

Certosa  in  Val  d'£ma     .  199 
Chiusi  in  Casentino    •     .211 

Donato,  San,  villa      •     •  201 


PAGB 

Fiesolaha,  Badla  .     •    •  206 

Fiesole 205 

Fonte  Branda  ....  212 

Galileo's  Observatory  and 

residence     ....  199 

Impruneta 200 

Legnaia 198 

Massetto 198 

Miniato  al  Monte,  con- 
vent and  church     ,     .  195 

Moggiona 212 

Monte  Ceceri  ....  206 

Monte  Consuma   .     .     .  210 

Monte  Olivcto,  Badia  of .  198 

Mosdano 198 


MozzI,  villa    •     • 

Patemo.  .  .  . 
Pelago  .... 
Petniia  di  Castello 
Poe^o  a  C«Jano  . 
Poggio  Imperlale . 
PontasBieve  .  . 
Poppi    .... 

Quarto,  villa  di     . 

Romena,  ruins     • 

Salvi,  San,  monastery 

Tosi      .... 

Vallombrosa  .  . 
'N'emia,  la,  convent 
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Besides  the  places'  described  on  the 
different  routes  by  which  Florence  is 
reached,  the  following  may  be  noticed, 
taking  them  according  to  the  different 
gates  near  which  they  are  situated. 

Porta  alia  Croce, 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  gate,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  road,  ai'e  the  re- 
mains of  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
S.  Salvi;  containing  a  Last  Supper  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  "It  is  in  perfect 
preservation,  being  the  only  thing 
respected  by  the  rabble  and  soldiers  in 
the  siege  of  Florence  in  1529.  So  says 
Yasari.  It  is  an  impressive  and  effective 
work,  although  the  heads  are  some- 
what wanting  in  dignity." — C,  W,  C, 

Porta  cU  San  Miniato, 

When  standing  upon  the  bridges  of 
the  Amo^  and  looking  up  the  river. 


the  stranger  may  have  observed  seve- 
ral buildings  in  the  distance,  upon 
a  hill  to  the  eastward  of  the  city. 
These  are  the  convent  and  church  of 
San  Miniato  al  Monte.  After  quitting 
Florence  by  the  Porta  di  San  Miniato, 
and  ascending,  by  an  avenue  of  cy- 
presses, the  Via  CruciSy  we  reach  a  ter- 
race commanding  the  city  below,  and 
on  which  the  Franciscan  convent  of  San 
Salvatore  del  Monte  is  situated.  This 
church  was  built  by  Cronaca,  and  "is 
of  such  exquisite  proportions,  that 
Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  it  la  bella 
VillaneUa** — Milizia.  It  consists  of  a 
wide  nave,  having  8  arches  on  either 
side,  forming  the  entrances  of  as  many 
chapels,  over  which  runs  a  gallery. 
The  windows  above  are  alternately 
round-headed  and  pointed.  The  cho& 
is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  fine 
arch.    In  its  windows  is  some  goad 
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stained  glam ;  and  beliind  the  altar  a 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  sur- 
rounded by  Saints,  of  the  14th  oenty. 
Higher  up  the  hill,  and  to  the  S.E., 
Is  the  convent  of  San  Miniato,  with 
its  ch.,  in  a  situation  used  for  a  mili- 
tary post  in  the  last  siege  of  Florence, 
when  the  citizens  vainly  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  expiring  republic  from 
the  tyrannical  grasp  of  the  MedicL 
Michel  Angelo  had  been  appointed  CotjV' 
mtssario  Generale^  and  to  him  the  for- 
tifications of  the  city  were  intrusted  ; 
and  San  Miniato  being  a  very  im- 
portant outpost,  he  rsused  round  it 
the  fortifications  which  still  remain. 
The  convent  belonged  to  the  Cluniac 
order  of  the  Benedictines  until  1553, 
when  it  passed  to  the  monks  of  Monte 
Uliveto.  The  machicolated  palace  at- 
tached to  it  belonged  to  Abp.  Mozzi 
in  1294,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
monks  in  1373.  From  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  church  is  one  of  the  finest 
views  over  Florence,  the  valley  of  the 
Amo,  and  its  encircling  Apennines. 

A  church,  i^  honour  of  San  Miniato, 
had  been  erected  here  invery  early  times. 
It  is  on  record  that  S.  Frediano,  who 
was  bishop  of  Lucca  in  the  7th  century, 
was  accustomed  to  come  every  year  in 
solemn  procession,  with  his  clergy,  to 
prostrate  himself  before  the  shrine  of 
the  saint ;  and  when  Charlemagne  was 
at  Fiesole  he  considered  this  monastery 
to  be  one  of  the  places  upon  which  it 
became  him  to  confer  donations.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  troubled  times 
which  followed,  the  church  and  the 
monastery  fell  into  dec^.  In  1013, 
Hildebrand,  bishop  of  Morence,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice. 
In  this  undertaking  he  was  assisted 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  whose 
near  relation,  Jacopo  il  Bavaro,  was 
at  that  time  bishop  of  Fiesole.  "  The 
plan  of  S.  Miniato  is  that  of  the  Latin 
basilica.  It  is  a  noble  church,  of  large 
dimensions,  and,  in  the  style  of  its 
architecture,  dismissing  the  Lombard 
altogether,  seeks  to  return  to  Roman 
Proportions  and  Roman  simplicity, 
^^ring  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
dings  which  were  erected  at  the 
)  time  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
,  no  doubt^  resulted  in  great  mea- 


sure from  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed, — ^the  pillars  and  marbles  of 
ancient  Roman  buildings;  but  much  of 
the  change  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  architect.  Some  man  of  genius  (as 
was  the  case,  afterwards,  at  ^sa)  must 
have  arisen  at  the  time,  whose  tastd 
was  superior  to  the  age.  The  pillars 
are  single  shafts;  not  stunted,  as  in  the 
Lombud  churches,  but  of  good  propor- 
tions; with  capitals  free  from  imagery, 
and  either  antique  or  skilful  imitations. 
In  the  construction  of  this  church  there 
is  another  architectural  peculiarity. 
Large  arches  are  thrown,  at  intervals, 
over  the  nave,  connected  with  smaller 
arches,  which  are  thrown  over  the 
aisles;  at  once  assisting  to  support  the 
roof,  banding  the  whole  fabric  together, 
and  giving  it  additional  strength.  When 
these  arches  occur,  the  pillus  are  ex- 
changed for  compound  piers,  one  shaft 
of  which  is  carried  up  to  meet  the  arch 
above.  In  this  church  the  ciypt  is 
made  of  more  importance  than  the 
sanctuary  itself.  The  nave  leads  direct 
to  the  crypt :  whilst  the  sanctuary  can 
only  be  reached  by  ascending  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  mosaics  are  believed  to 
have  been  added  in  the  13th  century. 
The  campanile  was  rebuilt  (by  Baccio 
d'Agnolo)  in  1519.  The  principal  fr^nt 
was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century,  in  the 
style  of  that  age."  — -  Gaily  Knight, 
The  mosaic  of  the  floor  of  the  nave, 
forming  a  band  from  the  W.  door  to 
the  altar,  is  of  black  and  white  marble; 
it  is  arranged  in  very  beautiful  rosettes, 
of  lions,  birds,  griffons,  &c. ;  with  a 
circular  portion  representing  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  as  in  the  baptistery  of 
S.  Giovanni.  This  mosaic  bears  the 
date  1207. 

The  raised  churchy  consisting  of  the 
anti-choir,  choir,  and  tribune,  is  very 
curious  ;  in  ftront  is  the  space  reserved 
for  the  neophytes,  separated  from  the 
choir  by  a  barrier  or  marble  screen, 
covered  with  mosaic-work,  and  hand- 
some sculptured  rosettes,  surmounted 
by  an  elegant  cornice,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  an  ambone  or 
pulpit,  the  reading-desk  on  which  is 
supported  by  a  quaint  human  figure  ; 
the  pulpit  itself  rests  on  two  elegant 
columns  of  violet  marble.  The  tribune. 
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or  Bemicircular  apee  behind  the  choir, 
consiflts  of  5  circular  receasea,  in  each 
of  which  is  a  window  formed  by  a  slab 
of  Serrayezza  marble,  which,  allowing 
a  certain  amount  of  light  to  pass 
through  it,  produces  a  very  pleasing 
effect  when  the  sun  shines  on  it.  On 
the  vault  is  a  mosaic  of  S.  Miniatus 
offering  his  crown  to  the  Saviour,  with 
St.  John,  bearing  the  date  of  1297.  In 
the  centre  of  the  choir  is  the  modem 
high  altar.  Upon  an  altar  on  the  rt.  of 
the  tribune  is  a  picture  of  St.  Giovanni 
Oualberto,  attributed  to  Oiotto,  Some 
traces  of  paintings  of  the  14th  centy. 
still  exist  on  the  walls  of  the  choir. 

The  altar  of  the  Ci*ucifixion,  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  mosaic  pavement,  was  erected  in 
1465;  it  formerly  contained  the  mira- 
culous crucifix  of  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto, 
now  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Trinita.  The 
tabernacle  over  it  is  surmounted  by  an 
eagle  upon  a  woolpack,  the  arms  of 
the  Guild  of  Merchants,  and  opposite 
the  device  of  P.  de'  Medici,  by  whom 
the  altar  was  erected — a  *  *  falcon  belled 
and  jessed" — ^was  sculptured  by  Michel- 
ozzi.  The  picture  over  the  altar  is  of 
the  school  of  Qiotto.  The  sculptured 
arabesque  ornaments,  and  the  black 
and  white  mosaics  of  the  triple  feather, 
one  of  the  Medici's  armorial  designa- 
tions (like  our  Prince  of  Wales's),  on 
the  frieze,  and  the  rosettes  in  glazed 
terracotta  on  the  vault,  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  James,  opening  out 
of  the  left  aisle,  was  erected  in  1461 
from  the  designs  of  Antonio  Rossellino. 
He  was  both  sculptor  and  architect,  and 
by  him  is  the  monument  to  Jacopo, 
the  Cardinal  of  Portugal  (died  1459). 
Death,  but  most  tranquil,  is  expressed 
with  admirable  truth.  The  accessories 
are  in  a  fine  cinquecento  style.  The  cir- 
cular bae-relief  above  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  A. 
BoBsellino's  style.  The  floor  is  of  that 
variety  of  tessellated  work  called  Opus 
Alexandrmum,  In  the  roof  are.  five 
medallions  by  Luca  della  Rolbbiaf  con- 
sidered by  Yasari  as  the  best  of  his 
-works;  they  represent  the  Theological 
Virtues,  with  the  Holy  Spirit  ixx  the 
centre. 

Cent,  ii.— 1867. 


The  crjrpt,  which  is  about  4  ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  nave,  is  supported 
on  small  columns  of  different  styles, 
material,  &c.,  several  of  their  capitals 
being  of  the  Roman  period.  Under  the 
principal  altar  in  it  are  preserved  the 
remains  of  S.  Miniatus  and  his  com* 
panions.  The  vault  of  the  tabernacle 
over  it  was  painted  by  Taddeo  Gaddi 
in  1341.  The  altar  is  enclosed  within 
an  elegant  iron  railing,  made  in  1338  by 
Pctruccio  Beta  of  Siena,  the  same  who 
executed  that  in  the  cathedi*al  of  Fiesole. 

The  sacristy  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
choir  is  a  lofty  square  chamber,  with  a 
pointed  roof,  built  in  1387 :  the  walls  are 
entirely  painted  by  Spinello  Aretino,  at 
the  expense  of  Benedetto  degli  Alberti, 
a  Florentine  merchant,  who  is  said  to 
have  bequeathed  100,000  florins,  an 
immense  sum  at  the  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose. These  frescoes  represent  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  Commencing 
by  the  S.  wall  are — St.  Benedict  leaving 
his  father's  house  for  Subiaco  ;  his 
mii^aculously  rendering  whole  a  vase 
broken  by  his  nurse;  his  interview  with 
Totila;  his  death;  and  the  vision  of  St. 
Maur.  On  the  W.  wall,  St.  Benedict 
assuming  the  monastic  habit  at  Su< 
biaco,  and  fed  in  the  cave  by  St.  Ro- 
manus  in  spite  of  the  devil.  St.  Bene- 
dict restoring  life  to  a  monk  criished 
by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  his  convent. 
St.  Benedict  and  a  monk  who  was 
tempted  by  the  devil  in  the  form  of  an 
ape  to  absent  himself  from  the  choir 
during  the  time  of  meditation.  —  On 
the  N.  yi&Ll  St.  Benedict  resisting  the 
temptation  of  the  arch-fiend  in  the 
form  of  a  blackbird  by  rolling  his  body 
amongst  thorns.  The  Saint  proclaimed 
superior  of  his  order;  discovera  an 
attempt  made  to  poison  him  for  the 
austerity  of  his  discipline;  markiii:^ 
the  site  from  which  water  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  convent  at  Monte 
Casino;  and  saving  St.  Placidus  from 
drowning.  On  the  £.  wall  St.  Bene- 
dict leaving  his  convent,  to  the  joy  of 
his  brother  monks;  receiving  St.  Mau- 
rus  and  St.  Placidus  into  his  Order; 
blessing  a  stone,  which  no  efibrt 
could  move,  the  devil  being  seated 
upon  it ;  discovering  the  roguery  of 
Totila  in  not  believing  the  prophet^ 
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spirit  of  the  saint.  The  four  compart- 
ments of  the  roof  contain  figures  of  the 
Evangelists:  below  Spinello's  frescoes 
are  some  fine  inlaid  (tarsia)  wood-work 
presses,  by  Moniciatto  (1472).  The 
paintings  in  the  Campo  Santo,  also  by 
Spinello  AretinOf  are  faded  and  damaged. 
The  beautiful  bell-tower  was  raised  by 
Baccio  d'Agnolo  in  1519;  it  was  to 
protect  it  from  the  balls  of  the  enemy 
that  Michael  Angelo,  during  the  siege, 
hung  mattiuBses  round  it. 

The  neighbourhood  of  San  Miniato 
was  the  scene  of  the  call  of  San 
Oiovanni  Gualberto  (died  1070).  (See 
Yallombrosa.)  His  meeting  with  the 
murderer  of  his  brother  took  place 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  where  a 
shrine  with  an  inscription  is  let  into 
the  wall,  surmounted  by  a  painting  of 
the  scene,  and  the  crucifix,  which  ap- 
peared to  bow  its  head  to  him,  was  pre- 
served here  until  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery,  when  it  was  removed  to  the 
ch.  of  La  Santa  Trinitb.  in  Florence. 

The  ch.  of  St.  Miniato,  which  had 
remained  closed  for  several  years,  has 
been     converted     into    a    receptacle 
for   the    dead,    and   is    destined    to 
form  the  centre  of  a  large  suburban 
cemetery.    Already  has  it  been  more 
than  half  filled  with  corpses — graves, 
in  close  juxtaposition  and  above  each 
other,  being  dug  in  the  floor,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  as  leaden  coffins 
are  not  iised,  that  a  visit  to  this  elegant 
basilica  during  the  hot  months  is  far 
from  agreeable,  and  at  times  not  un- 
attended with  danger.     The  floor  has 
been  covered  with  sepulchral  slabs  as 
well  as  the  walls,  which  takes  away 
much  from  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  ch.    Some  good  sepulchral  monu- 
ments have  been  lately  set  up  in  the  ch., 
those  of  Giusti  the  poet,  and  Bezzuoli 
the  painter,  near  the  entrance,  being  the 
most  remarkable.    In  its  present  state 
San  Miniato  is  little  else  than  one  great 
Golgotha,   and   a   receptacle  for  the 
memorials  of  sentiment  and  vanity  of 
e  modem  Florentines.    The  situa- 
>n  of  this  suburban  burial-ground  is 
ghly  objectionable  from  its  vicinity 
the  city,  and  from  its  being  placed 
the  direction  f^om  whioh  the  pre^ 


vailing  winds    blow   during  the   hot 
months  of  the  year. 


Porta  di  San  Frediano. 

The  entrance  to  the  city,  by  the  old 
post-road  leading  to  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
&c.,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  popu- 
lous suburb  of  the  same  name.  A  short 
way  beyond,  on  the  I.,  is  the  Badia  of 
Monte  Oliveto,  an  ancient  monastic 
foundation,  in  the  ch.  of  which  are 
some  paintings  by  Santi  di  Tito  ;  but  its 
principal  beauty  consists  in  its  pictu- 
resque situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
wood,  and  from  which  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  the  city,  the  valley  of 
the  Amo,  and  the  Apennines  in  the 
background.  Adjoining  this  Badia  is 
the  Villa  Strozzi,  extending  to  the 
plain  below.  About  2  m.  farther  is 
the  populous  village  of  Legnaia,  from 
which  a  road  on  the  1.,  4  m.,  leads  to 
MoscianOf  near  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  hills  which  separate  the  valley 
of  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Pesa. 
Near  Mosciano  the  geologist  will  find 
an  interesting  locality  where  the 
arenaceous  and  limestone  rocks,  pictra 
serena,  and  pietra  forte,  which  con- 
stitute the  great  part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Tuscan  Apennines,  contain  fossils 
(nummulites)  j  the  best  locality  is  in 
the  ravine  W.  of  the  ch.,  and  at  a  place 
called  Massetio,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
hill  covered  with  stone  piniss,  where 
the  rock  has  been  quarried  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  under  the  name  ot 
Grmitello  di  Mosciano. 


Porta  Romana,  called  ajso ;  S,  Pier    - 
GattoHni, 

Poggio  Tmperiale,^*-'V\^  palace  is  ap- 
proached by  a  broad  road,  which  in- 
clines to  the  1.  hand  j^st  outside  of 
the  Porta  Romfma,  and' contlnu^ft  dry- 
ing an  ascent  of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
between  lofty  cypresseo'^  intermbsed 
with  oak  and  larch'.  It'wa/a  built'by 
the  Duchess  Magdalen  of  Aufttria^  wife 
of  the  Grsodd  puke  Cosimo  II.,  about 
1 622.  It  is  said  to  contain  700  roonui,  a 
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story  which,  it  has  been  remarked,  is 
refuted  by  counting  the  windows. 
The  building  has  been  recently  con- 
verted into  an  educational  establish- 
ment for  females,  formerly  known  at 
Florence  as  the  Annunziata. 

Above  Poggio  Imperiale  is  the  hill  of 
Arcetri  {in  arce  veteri),  celebrated  for 
the  Verdea,  the  sweet  wine  which  it 
produces,  and  so  praised  by  Redi,  who 
sang  the  wines  of  Tuscany  with  such 
enthusiasm : — 

"  ^ggi  vofi^r  io  ehe  regn!  entro  a'  miei  vetrl 
La  Veraea  soaviuima  d'  Arcetri.'* 

Bacco  in  Totcann, 

Farther  on,  and  above  the  Pian 
di  Giullari  of  Arcetri,  is  Qalileo*8  Ob- 
servaton/,  called  the  Torre  del  Oallo, 
from  its  having  belonged  to  the  Gallo 
family,  or  from  its  being  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  a  bird  for  a  weather- 
cock. Here,  it  is  said,  were  made  most 
of  those  observations  on  the  moon  to 
which  Milton  alludes  when  saying  that 
Satan's  shield — 

**  Hanj(  o*er  his  shoulders  lilte  the  moon,  whose 
orb 
Throagh  optic  glaaa  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fiesole, 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  ner  spotty  globe.*' 

The  tower  does  not  seem  much  altered; 
it  is  now  annexed  to  some  farm- 
buildings.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  observatory  is  the  Viila  del  Gioiello, 
the  residence  of  the  philosopher,  and 
where  he  is  said  to  have  received  Mil- 
ton when  the  latter  was  on  his  travels. 
Here,  as  an  inscription  on  the  outer 
wall  states,  abandoned  and  neglected 
by  his  Medicean  protectors  when  he 
became  the  victim  of  Papal  persecu- 
tion, but  siuTOunded  by  a  few  faithful 
friends  who  received  from  his  aged  lips 
the  last  inspirations  of  his  mighty 
genius,  GalUeo  lost  his  sight  and 
dwelt  till  he  died. 

Bill  of  Bellosguardo, — On  the  rt.  on 
leaving  the  town  by  the  Porta  Romana. 
No  traveller  should  fail  to  ascend  to  the 
top  of  this  hill,  which  commands  a 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of 
Florence  and  of  the  Val  d'  Amo. 
There  ore  several  haDdsomQ  vill^  here; , 


amongst  others  the  V.  Albizzi,  long  in< 
habited  by  Galileo,  whose  bust  with  an 
inscription  is  over  the  entrance. 

La  Certosa  in  Val  d*  Ema, — A  plea- 
sant excursion  may  be  made  to  this 
Charter-house,  aboiit  2^  m.  from  the 
Porta  Romana.  Soon  after  passing 
the  village  of  Galluzzo,  an  ancient 
gateway,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
St.  Lawrence,  through  which  no  female 
could  enter  except  by  permission  of  the 
archbishop,  and  out,  of  which  no  monk 
can  pass,  opens  into  the  grounds  of  the 
monastery  on  the  rt. ;  but  visitors  are 
only  admitted  by  the  S.  gate  from  a  road 
which  ascends  the  hill  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther  on  the  rt.  This  pre- 
cinct constitutes  the  whole  property 
of  the  once  opulent  community :  their 
lands  were  united  to  the  government 
domains  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
monks.  The  Certosa  was  founded 
about  1341,  by  Nicolo  Acciaioli,  n 
Florentine,  Grand  Seneschal  of  Queen 
Giovanna  of  Naples.  Andrea  Orgagna 
was  the  architect;  and  wherever  the 
original  Gothic  remains  it  is  in  the 
grand  Florentine  style.  Acciaioli  re- 
quested permission  of  the  Republic  to 
fortify  his  monastery.  The  building 
crowns  a  beautiful  hill,  covered  with 
olive-trees  and  vines,  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ema 
and  Greve  torrents,  and  rising  nearly 
400  feet  above  them;  and  its  first 
aspect,  with  its  fine  Gothic  windows 
and  battlements,  is  much  more  that 
of  a  mediaeval  fortress  than  of  a 
sacred  edifice.  The  church  is  dark  and 
grand.  The  series  of  paintings  from 
the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  by  Foccetti,  have 
merit.  In  the  adjoining  chapel,  ^^della 
reliquie"  are  also  frescos  by  him. 
The  stalls  for  the  monks  are  elegantly 
carved  and  inlaid,  and  the  rich  pave- 
ment is  kept  delicately  clean  ;  and 
indeed,  considering  the  very  limited 
means  of  the  Carthusians,  the  place 
is  in  the  best  order.  Around  the 
church,  on  the  rt.-hand  side,  is  a 
line  of  chapels  :  the  Capella  di  Santa 
Maria  is  nearly  unaltered;  the  style 
is  Italian-Gothic.  In  this  chapel  there 
are  a  good  painted  glass  window,  and 
several  interesting   paintings   of  the 
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early  Florentine  school,  amongst  wliich 
two  or  three  hj'  Fra  Angelico.    The 
small  Chapel  of  St.  John  has  a  fine  mo- 
dem painting  of  the  saint  by  Benoenuti. 
A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  St.  liary's 
chapel  to  the  subterranean  church,  which 
contains  the  tombs   of   the  founder 
and    his    family  :    that    of    Nicol5 
is   by  A.    Orgagna,     A  canopy,   sup- 
ported by  four  twisted  columns,   is 
placed  over  the  full-length  statue  of  the 
deceased.    He  is  in  full  armour;  the 
countenance  fine   and  expressive.    A 
long  inscription,  in  Gk>thic  capitals,  re- 
cords his  deeds.    Three  slab  tombs  be- 
neath, and  in  front  of  the  altar,  repre- 
sent his  father,  his  sister  Lapa,  and 
his  son  Lorenzo,  in  relief.    The  details 
of  the  costume  are  curious,  and  as 
perfect  as  when  they  left  the  sculp- 
tor's   studio.       Lastly   is    the    tomb 
of  Cardinal  Angelo  Acciaoli,  Bishop  of 
Ostia  (died   1409),    by  Bonateih:  the 
sculpture,  in  alto-rilievo,  is  most  ela- 
borate; the  border  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
added  by  Giuiiano  di  San  Gallo  long 
after,  which  surrounds  the  principal 
figure,  is  very  beautiful.    The  Chapter- 
house, opening  frx)m  a  passage  that  leads 
from  the  choir  to  the  great  cloister, 
is  disposed  and  decorated  as  a  chapel. 
It  contains  the  monument  of  Leonardo 
Buonafede  (died  1545),   by  Francesco 
da  San   Gallo — a  beautiful  recumbent 
figure,    in    bold    high    reliefs.      The 
Crucifixion    in     fresco,    by    Mariotto 
Albertinelli,    the    pupil    of    Fra    Bar- 
tolommeo,   rivali^   the   works    of   his 
master.    Many  of  the  paintings  of  the 
early  Florentine  school,   which  were 
formerly  in  the  Certosa,   have  been 
removed  to  the  Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti. 

The  courts  and  cloisters  are  inter- 
esting. One  small  cloister  is  glazed 
with  stained  glass,  from  the  designs  of 
Giovanni  da  Udine.  It  consists  of 
tablets  of  the  life  of  St.  Bruno,  in- 
closed in  arabesques.  The  refectory 
is  a  fine  apartment,  with  a  pulpit  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  from  which  one  of  the 
monks  reads  to  the  rest  during  dinner, 
^t  which  they  meet  only  on  Sundays; 

>  other  days  each  monk  dines  soli- 
ily  in  his  cell.  The  cells  are, 
iording  to  the  role,  small  detached 


houses.  In  front  of  the  church  is 
a  large  court  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments: in  one,  over  the  door  of  which 
is  his  bust,  Pius  YI.  resided  for  some 
time,  when  removed  from  Rome  by 
the  French.  The  inner  cloister,  on 
which  the  cells  of  the  monks  open,  is 
a  fine  square  surrounded  by  porticos; 
the  centre  has  been  converted  into  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  burying-ground,  for 
the  monks.  In  obedience  to  the 
Ceneral  Law  ordering  the  suppression 
of  religious  orders,  tiie  Certosa  de  Yal 
d'  Ema  has  ceased  to  exist ;  only  a  few 
monks  remaining  to  carry  on  the  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  the  ch.  An  order 
from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, or  of  Grace  and  Justice,  is  neces- 
sary to  see  the  interior.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  found  around  it  a  great 
extramural  cemetery  like  that  at  the 
Certosa  at  Bologna. 

5  m.  beyond  the  Certosa,  following 
the  high  post-road  to  Siena  for  2  m.,  and 
then  crossing  to  the  1.  through  the  hilly 
country,  is  the  village  of  Impruneta, 
celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  and  its 
collegiate  church.  The  geologist  will 
find  much  to  interest  hun  here  ;  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  com- 
posed of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine, 
which  have  been  raised  at  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  piercing  the 
stratified  secondary  limestone  ;  very 
curious  superpositions  of  the  serpen- 
tine may  be  seen  all  round  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village.  Copper-ore  has 
been  recently  discovered  in  it,  but  to 
no  profitable  extent.  A  great  deal  of 
coarse  pottery  is  made  about  Impru- 
neta, principidly  large  oil-jars,  and  the 
tasteful  large  vases  for  flowers  and  green- 
house shrubs  so  much  in  use  in  the 
villas  about  Florence,  the  clay  being 
procured  from  the  argillaceous  beds  of 
the  Neocomian  limestone  near  the 
contact  with  the  serpentine. 


Porta  €U  Prato, 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Lung'  Amo 
Nuovo,  immediately  outside  the  new 
Porta  alle  Cascine,  are  the  celebrated 
pleasure-grounds  of  this  name,  rather 
ui^ustly  depreciated  by  travellers.  The 
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name  of  Caaoina  is  derived  from  the 
daily  to  which  they  are  amiexed.  They 
are  the  Hyde  Park  of  Florence  for  the 
display  of  fashionable  equipages  and 
equestrians.  Between  the  roads  which 
form  the  carriage^drive  and  the  Rail- 
way are  plantations,  pastures  for  the 
cows,  and  a  race-course.  In  these  there 
is  nothing  remarkable;  but  the  sur- 
rounding landscape  is  magnificent.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  fire- 
flies swarm  here  in  the  evenings,  and 
afford  a  curious  spectacle.  At  a  later 
period  of  the  year  they  are  replaced  by 
glowworms,  which,  throughout  the 
Korth  of  Italy,  have  a  brilliancy  much 
exceeding  that  of  our  British  species. 

In  the  Caacme  (as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  Florence)  you  are  beset  by 
the  flower«women  (Fhraje),  offering,  or 
rather  forcing  their  bouquets  upon  you. 
Their  practice  is,  if  you  will  permit 
them,  to  supply  you  with  flowers  dur- 
ing your  stay,  for  which  they  expect,  of 
course,  a  present  upon  your  depieurture. 
The  women  generally  wear  the  great 
flapping  round  hat,  often  wreathed 
with  artificial  flowers;  and,  on  festival 
days,  very  smart  aprons,  pearl  necklaces, 
and  all  sorts  of  trinkets  and  finery. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  is  the 
Villa  di  San  Donato,  the  property  of 
the  Russian  millionaire,  Demidoff,  cre- 
ated a  prince  by  the  late  Grand  Duke  ; 
the  grounds,  which  are  extensive  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  are  laid  out 
with  taste,  although  their  situation  in 
a  flat,  on  either  side  of  a  dusty  high 
road,  is  anything  but  picturesque; 
they  contain  artificial  rivers,  very 
extensive  hot  and  green  houses  filled 
with  the  rarest  plants  and  in  the 
finest  condition.  The  mansion  is 
fitted  up  with  great  magnificence, 
and  contains  a  large  collection  of 
modem  pictures,  arms,  statues,  and 
some  gaudy  decorations  in  Siberian 
malachite  from  the  owner's  mines  in 
the  Ural  Mountains.  There  has  always 
been  a  considerable  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining permission  to  enter  even  the 
grounds,  although  the  owner  seldom 
Uves  here.  A  good  deal  of  the  gaudy 
furniture  and  paintings  have  been  re- 
moved, and  it  is  said  sold.   By  a  recent 


public  notice  the  Casino  is  no  longer  to 
be  visited  by  strangers. 

10  m.  from  Florence,  on  the  old  road 
to  Pistoia,  is  Poggio  a  Cajano,  a  villa  of 
great  interest,  which  anciently  belonged 
to  the  Cancellieri  family  of  Pistoia.  As 
it  now  stands,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  who  employed  Giuli" 
ano  cU  San  Gallo  as  his  architect.  The 
vaulting  of  the  principal  saloon  was 
considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  bold- 
ness. This  apartment  was  afterwards 
decorated  at  the  expense  of  Leo  X., 
who  employed  some  of  the  best  Flo- 
rentine artists  upon  the  frescos,  which 
still  remain, — Andrea  del  Sarto,  fhincia- 
higio,  and  Pontormo:  the  subjects  are 
all  classical,  but  applied,  though  with 
some  degree  of  straining ,  to  the  history 
of  Lorenzo.  Here,  on  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1587,  expired  Francesco  I.,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  profligate 
Bianca  Capello.  Some  say  they  died  in 
consequence  of  partaking  of  the  poison 
which  they  had  prepared  for  their 
brother  Ferdinaiiid,  who  succeeded  to 
the  Qrand  Duchy.  Having  discovered, 
as  the  story  goes,  the  intended  trea- 
chery, he  drew  his  dagger,  and  com- 
pelled them  both  to  feed  upon  the 
fatal  viands.  This  seems,  however,  to 
be  a  fable ;  and  the  most  accredited 
opinion  is,  that  the  wretched  pair  died 
in  consequence  of  disease  brought  on 
by  their  excessive  intemperance.  Pog- 
gio a  Cajano  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  high  road. 

La  Petraja  di  Oastello,  3^  m.  from 
Florence,  on  the  road  to  Prato,  for- 
merly a  stronghold  belonging  to  the 
Brunelleschi  family,  and  sturdily  de- 
fended, ill  1364,  against  the  Flsans 
and  the  bands  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  who,  at  that  period,  was  in 
the  service  of  the  enemies  of  Flo- 
rence. One  tower  of  the  castle  re- 
mains, but  modernised.  La  Petraja 
was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by 
Buontalenti,  and  was  one  of  the  Grand 
Ducal  summer  residences.  In  the 
garden  is  a  beautiful  foimtain  in  the 
cinquecento  style,  surmounted  by  a 
lovely  Venus  by  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
The  shady  plantations  of  cypresses,  th 
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eyeigreen  oaks  and  laurels,  are  most 
luxuriant,  and  the  view  of  Florence, 
of  the  hilly  country  to  the  S.  of  it,  and 
the  Yal  d'Amo,  completes  the  charm  of 
the  scene.  The  frescoes  by  It  V»Uer- 
ranOf  in  the  loggia,  have  merit  as  works 
of  art,  and  are  interesting  on  account  of 
the  numerous  contemporary  portraits 
which  they  contain.  Amongst  the 
great  folks,  grand  dukes,  popes,  and 
cardinals,  we  again  meet  with  Tomaso 
Trafredi  the  dwarf.  Some  portions 
have  a  humorous  cast,  as,  for  example, 
a  half-drunken  German  landsknecht, 
keeping  back  the  crowd  from  the 
presence-chamber  of  Clement  VII. 
The  gardens  are  well  laid  out,  and  the 
florist  will  find  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  ornamental  and  out-door 
plants  and  flowers  in  Italy.  Higher 
up  the  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
Castello  stands  is  the 

Villa  di  Quarto f  also  a  fine  residence 
in  a  lovely  situation,  part  of  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  the  MedicL  It  stands 
near,  but  a  little  higher  up  the  hill,  than 
la  Fetraja.  The  gardens  are  embellished 
with  fountains  fed  by  streams  which  de- 
scend from  Monte  Morello,  and  statues 
by  Ammanati ;  one  colossal  figure  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Apennines.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Mary  of  Russia.  About  2  J  m. 
beyond  La  Petraja  are  the  villa  and 
celebrated  china  manufactory  of  La 
Doccia,  the  property  of  the  Marquis 
Ginori.  The  latter  will  be  well  de- 
serving of  a  visit,  which  can  be  more 
easily  managed  from  the  Sesto  Station 
on  the  Maria  Antonia  Railway.  There 
is  a  warehouse,  where  its  productions 
are  exhibited  and  sold,  in  the  Via 
Rondinelli  at  Florence. 


Porta  San  Qallo, 

Outside  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  and  close 

to  the  Mugnone  torrent,  is  a  handsome 

iiromenade,  well  planted  and  furnished 

'h  seats  ;   it  is  much  frequented  in 

summer  season,   and  is  very  con- 

>nt  for  families  having  children, 

live  in  this  neighbourhood. 


Careggi,  distant  3  m.,  built  by  Co- 
simo  Pater  Patriae,  &om  the  designs  of 
Michelozzi,  is  imaltered  in  its  general 
outline  ;  but  it  is  no  longer  a  royal 
villa,  havingpassed  into  private  hands  in 
1 780.  It  has  great  interest,  from  having 
been  one  of  the  most  favourite  resi- 
dences of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent;  and 
in  it  the  meetings  of  his  celebrated  Pla- 
tonic academy  were  held.  Here,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  the  supposed  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  and  death  of 
Plato,  the  members  held  their  sympo- 
sium; and  here  died  Cosimo  on  the 
1st  August,  1464,  and  Lorenzo  on  the 
8th  April,  1492,  shortly  after  his  me- 
morable interview  with  Savonarola. 
Careggi,  and  the  estates  around  it, 
now  belong  to  an  English  gentleman, 
Mr.  Sloane,  by  whom  the  gardens  have 
been  much  improved.  The  interior 
of  the  villa  had  been  entirely  modern- 
ized by  its  former  possessors,  and 
ofiers  few  souvenirs  of  the  great  men 
who  once  inhabited  it.  At  the  S.W. 
angle  is  a  handsome  terrace  or  loggia, 
surrounded  by  Ionic  columns  sup- 
porting a  roof  on  which  are  some 
frescoes,  painted  by  Pontormo  and  Bron- 
zino  in  the  time  of  Alessandro  de' 
Medici  (1536).  The  view  over  the 
valley  of  Florence  from  this  spot  is 
very  beautiful.  The  present  enlightened 
owner  of  Careggi  is  collecting  a  series  of 
portraits  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
rendered  this  residence  of  the  Medicis 
so  celebrated,  and  has  already  had 
paintings  executed  by  eminent  artists 
of  Florence  of  subjects  connected  with 
their  history,  to  adorn  the  apartments 
in  which  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo 
lived  and  breathed  his  last. 

Higher  up  the  hill  is  the  Villa  BeU 
vedere  de'  Carreggi,  called  also  the  Villa 
Orobert,  in  a  commanding  situation,  and 
celebrated  for  the  splendid  panorama 
embraced  from  it  over  the  valley  of  the 
Amo  and  Florence.  It  has  also  lately 
become  the  property  of  Mr.  Sloane, 
who  has  fitted  it  up  for  his  summer  resi- 
dence during  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  It  formed  a  portion  of  the  Me- 
dicis' possessions.  Close  to  it  is  a  low 
building,  which  was  the  residence  of 
Marsilio  Flcino  during  the  latter  years 
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of  his  life.  Over  the  door  la  the  in- 
scription, DoMUS  PARVA  QUIS8,  which 
may  date  from  the  time  of  the  philo- 
sopher, who  speaks  of  it  in  his  writings 
as  a  Paovdise.  It  was  giyen  to  him  hy 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 

Between  Careggi  and  Fiesole  are  si- 
tuated several  handsome  villas, — that 
of  the  late  Madame  Catalani,  now 
Lavaggi;  the  Villa  of  Lord  Normanby  ; 
the  Villa  Salviati,  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  villa  architecture  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  property  of  Signor  Mario,  the 
singer;  the  Villa  Palmieri,  celebrated 
by  Boccaccio;  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Hill  of  Fiesole,  the  Villa  Rinuccini ; 
the  Villa  Moszi;  and  Villa  Quadagni, 
long  the  residence  of  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala,  the  historian  and  Secretary 
of  the  Republic. 

Two  carriage-roads  lead  to  Fiesole — 
one  from  the  Porta  a  Pinti,  and  the 
second  from  the  Porta  San  Qallo;  the 
former  is  the  best:  the  two  roads  join 
at  the  Convent  of  San  Domenico,  from 
which,  until  recently,  the  road  was  no 
longer  practicable  for  any  wheeled  ve- 
hicle, but  there  is  now  an  excellent 
carriage-road  of  1^  m.  in  length,  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Fiesole. 
In  England  we  should  have  formed  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  issued  shares 
to  raLse  the  supplies :  the  Fesulans 
issued  titles  of  nobility.  They  possess 
a  Libro  d*  Oro,  and  those  inscribed 
therein  acquire  the  rank  of  nobility. 
As  no  one  settled  in  Tuscany  could  be 
received  at  the  Qranducal  court  unless 
he  was  no6/f ,  there  was  a  most  ample 
demand  for  the  title  from  the  native  and 
foreign  bourgeoisie  of  Florence.  Mar- 
quises, counts,  and  barons,  who  paid 
various  sums,  300  dollars  and  upwards, 
for  their  patents,  were  created  by 
dozens.  We  regret  to  add  that,  both 
here  and  elsewhere  in  Tuscany,  several 
Englishmen  have  been  amongst  the 
purchasers  of  such  frivolous  dis* 
tinctions. 

The  road  is  most  lovely  as  it  winds 
-up  the  hill  bordered  by  gardens  and 
vUlas.  From  Florence  to  the  top  is 
about  an  hour's  drive. 

The  Dominican  concent,  where  this 
road  commences,  was  founded  in  1406. 


The  church  is  attributed  to  Bnmel' 
leschi;  but  if  so  it  is  not  in  his  best 
manner,  and  has  been  much  altered, 
though  in  good  repair.  In  the  chapter- 
house is  a  picture  by  />a  Amjclico,  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints,  in- 
jured by  repainting.  The  Crucifixion, 
in  the  former  refectory,  has  been 
entirely  painted  over.  After  passing 
San  Domenico  the  new  road  strikes 
o£f  to  the  rt.,  passing  under  the 
cypress  woods  of  La  Docoia,  beyond 
which  we  see  the  first  fragments  of  the 
so-called  Cyclopean  or  jiolygonal  wails 
of  Etiniscan  Fiesole  on  the  rt.  The 
pedestrian  however  will  do  well  to  fol- 
low the  old  and  more  direct  path  from 
S.  Domenico,  which  passes  near  the 

Vilia  Mozzi  (now  the  property  of  Mr. 
William  Spence),  erected  by  Cosimo  il 
Vecchio.  This  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence.  In  ancient 
times,  the  grounds  of  this  villa  are 
said  to  have  been  chosen  by  Catiline 
as  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  treasures. 
He  flew  to  Fiesole  on  quitting  Rome, 
the  leader  of  a  desperate  cause  ;  and 
was  defeated  near  Pistoia.  In  1829  a 
treasure  of  about  100  pounds  of  Roman 
silver  money,  all  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  was  found  in 
the  garden.  This  villa  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  Medici  family, 
and  here  the  Pazzi  intended  to  have 
carried  their  oonspu'acy  into  execution 
in  1478.  Lorenzo  ever  retained  a 
predilection  for  this  villa,  and  the 
terrace  still  remains,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  his  favourite  walk.  Plea- 
sant gardens  and  walks  bordered  by 
cypresses  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spot,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of 
Florence  encircled  by  its  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  is  obtained.  Hallam  hao 
described  the  scene  in  language  so 
poetical  and  yet  so  beautiful  and 
true,  that  we  give  the  traveller  the 
pleasure  of  comparing  it  with  the 
view  which  he  will  have  before  him: 
— **  In  a  villa  overhanging  the  tower, 
of  Florence,  on  the  steep  slope  of  that 
lofty  hill  crowned  by  the  mother  city, 
the  ancient  Fiesole,  in  gardens  which 
Tully  might  have  envied,  with  Ficino. 
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Landino,  and  Politian  at  his  aide,  he 
delighted  hiei  houn  of  leisure  with  the 
beantifhl  viaions  of  Platonic  philosophy, 
for  which  the  summer  stillness  of  an 
Italian  sky  appears  the  most  congenial 
accompaniment, 

"  Never  could  the  sympathies  of  the 
soul  with  outward  nature  be  more  finely 
touched;  never  could  more  striking 
suggestions  be  presented  to  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  statesman.  Florence 
lay  beneath  them,  not  with  all  the 
magnificence  that  the  later  Medici  have 
given  her,  but,  thanks  to  the  piety  of 
former  times,  presenting  almost  as 
varied  an  outline  to  the  sky.  One 
man,  the  wouder  of  Cosmo's  age,  Bru- 
nelleschi,  had  crowned  the  beautiful 
city  with  the  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral, 
a  structure  unthoughtof  in  Italy  before, 
and  rarelv  since  surpassed.  It  seemed, 
amidst  clustering  towers  of  inferior 
churches,  an  emblem  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  under  its  supreme  head; 
like  VUmie  itself,  imposing,  unbroken, 
unchangeable,  radiating  in  equal  ex- 
pansion to  every  part  of  the  earth, 
and  directing  its  convergent  curves  to 
heaven.  R'^und  this  were  numbered,  at 
unequal  heights,  the  Baptistery,  with 
its  gates  worthy  of  Paradise;  the  tall 
and  richly  decorated  belfry  of  Qiotto; 
the  church  of  the  Carmine  with  the 
frescoes  of  Masaccio;  those  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  beautiful  as  a  bride,  of 
Santa  Croce,  second  only  in  magni- 
ficence to  the  cathedral,  and  *of  St. 
Mark;  the  San  Spirito,  another  great 
monument  of  the  genius  of  Brunel- 
leschi;  the  numerous  convents  that 
rose  within  the  walls  of  Florence,  or 
were  scattered  immediatelyabout  them. 
From  these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the 
trophies  of  a  republican  government 
that  was  rapidly  giving  way  before  the 
citizen  prince  who  now  surveyed  them ; 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  which  the  sig- 
niory  of  Florence  held  their  councils, 
raised  by  the  Guelph  aristocracy,  the 
exclusive  but  not  tyrannous  faction 
that  long  swayed  the  city;  or  the  new 
Mid  unfinished  palace  which  Brunel- 
^chi  had  designed  for  one  of  the  Pitti 
lily  before  they  fell,  as  others  had 
jady  done,  in  the  fruitless  struggle 
inst  the  house  of  Medici,  itself  des- 


tined to  become  the  abode  of  the  vie- 
torions  race,  and  to  perpetuate,  by 
retaining  its  name,  the  revolutions  that 
had  raised  them  to  power." 

"The  prospect,  from  an  elevation, 
of  a  great  city  in  its  olenoe,  is  one  of 
the  most  impressive  as  well  as  beautiful 
we  ever  behold.  But  far  more  must 
it  have  brought  home  seriousness  to 
the  mind  of  one  who,  by  the  force  of 
events,  and  the  generous  ambition  of 
his  family,  and  Us  own,  was  involved 
in  the  dangerous  necessi^  of  governing 
without  the  right,  and,  as  far  as  might 
be,  without  the  semblance,  of  power; 
one  who  knew  the  vindictive  and  un- 
scrupulous hostility  which,  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  had  to  encounter.  If 
thoughts  like  these  could  bring  a  cloud 
over  the  brow  of  Lorenzo,  imfit  for  the 
object  he  sought  in  that  retreat,  he 
might  restore  its  serenity  by  other  • 
scenes  which  his  garden  conmianded. 
Mountains  bright  with  various  hues, 
and  clothed  with  wood,  bounded  the 
horizon,  and,  on  most  sides,  at  no 
great  distance;  but  embosomed  in  these 
were  other  villas  and  domains  of  his 
own:  while  the  level  country  bore 
witness  to  his  agricultural  improve- 
ments, the  classic  diversion  of  a  states- 
man's cares.  The  same  curious  spirit 
which  led  him  to  fill  his  garden  at 
Carreggi  with  exotic  flowers  of  the 
East — the  first  instance  of  a  botanical 
collection  in  Europe — had  introduced 
a  new  animal  from  the  same  regions. 
Herds  of  bvifialoes,  since  naturalized 
in  Italy,  whose  dingy  hide,  bent  neck^ 
curved  horns,  and  lowering  aspect, 
contrasted  with  the  greyish  hue  and 
full  mild  eye  of  the  Tuscan  oxen, 
pastured  in  the  valley,  down  which  the 
yellow  Amo  steals  silently  through  its 
long  reaches  to  the  sea."  —  HallomCa 
Hist,  of  Literatvre. 

Not  far  distant  is  a  monument  with 
an  inscription,  which,  if  construed 
strictly,  would  designate  it  as  placed 
upon  the  very  "Sasso"  whereupon 
those  who  suffered  "per  man'  della 
crudele  Fesulea  gente"  expired  as 
martyrs.  Here,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, St.  Romulus,  the  patron  of  Fie- 
sole,  suffered  martyrdom.  There  are 
several  fine  bursts  of  view  into  the 
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Talley  below.  The  villa  Sftlviati  is  the 
most  prominent  object;  the  beautiful 
Villa  Rinuccini,  formerly  laid  out 
as  an  English  park,  but  now  turned 
into  culture ;  the  Villa  dei  Tre  Visi, 
once  belonging  to  the  Palmieris, 
and  lately  bequeathed  to  the  Grand 
Ducal  fa^nily  by  an  English  lady, 
which  Boccaccio  made  the  retreat  of 
the  fair  story-tellers  in  the  pestilence 
of  1348,  may  also  be  from  here  dis- 
tinguished. 

Before  reaching  the  Villa  Mozzi  is  the 
Villa  Vitelli,  founded  by  Gioyanni  de* 
Medici,  and  a  little  further  on  the 
Chapel  of  St,  Ansano.  It  was  restored 
by  Bandini,  the  librarian,  and  appears 
to  have  been  served  by  his  brother: 
their  tombs  are  within.  The  dwelling 
of  the  priest  adjoins,  commanding  a 
delightful  view.  "Within  the  chapel 
are  eight  saints  attributed  to  Cimabue. 
On  the  right  of  the  ascent,  and  border- 
ing the  carriage-road,  are  the  shady 
woods  of  the  suppressed  convent  of 
San  Francesco,  now  La  Doccia  di 
Fiesole,  one  of  the  most  agreeably 
situated  villas  about  Florence. 

We  now  reach  Fiesole. — The  ground- 
plan  of  this  city  is  an  irregular  paral- 
lelogram, rising  and  falling  with  the 
inequality  of  the  ground.  The  long 
and  almost  imbroken  line  of  Etruscan 
wall  towards  the  north  is  the  portion 
which  has  suffered  least  from  time  or 
violence.  We  descend  to  the  best 
preserved  portion  of  it  by  the  road  that 
passes  behmd  the  Duomo,  and  the  ram- 
part may  be  here  contemplated  in  all  its 
rude  magnificence.  The  huge  stones 
of  which  the  city  wall  is  composed 
are  somewhat  Irregular  in  shape  and 
unequal  in  sizoj  seldom  assuming  a  poly- 
gonid  form.  The  form  of  the  masses  em- 
ployed in  the  so-called  Cycjlopean  con- 
structions varies  with  the  geological 
nature  of  the  rock  employed.  In  all 
the  Etruscan  and  Pelasgic  towns,  it  is 
found  that,  when  the  sandstone  was 
used,  the  form  of  the  stones  has  been 
parallelipipedal,  or  nearly  so,  as  at 
Fiesole  and  Cortona;  whereas,  where 
limestone  was  the  subjacent  rock,  the 
polygonal  construction  alone  is  met 
with,  as  at  Cossa,  Roselle^  Segni^  Alatri, 


Ferentino,  fto. :  and  the  same  observa- 
tion will  be  found  to  apply  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  Cyclopean  constructions 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  even  to 
the  far-distant  edifices  raised  by  the 
Peruvian  Incas.  Sometimes  the  pieces 
of  rock  are  dovetailed  into  each  other: 
others  stand  joint  above  joint.  No 
projection,  or  work  advancing  beyond 
the  line  of  the  wall,  appears  in  the 
original  struct^ore.  A  small  and  simple 
arch,  the  only  fragment  remaining  of  it 
gateway,  which  was  about  the  centre 
of  the  northern  wall,  existed  until 
1849,  when  it  was  most  wantonly 
pulled  down,  and  the  fine  blocks 
of  stone  from  it  used  in  the  repairs 
of  some  adjoining  &rm- buildings. 
There  are  various  holes  and  aper- 
tures in  different  parts  of  the  walls, 
which^  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases, 
have  given  much  employment  to  the 
conjectures  of  the  antiquary.  Some 
of  them  may  result  from  the  mechani- 
cal contrivances  used  in  raising  the 
massy  blocks  of  which  the  structure 
is  composed :  some  may  possibly  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  the 
besieger;  and  some  as  the  outlet  of 
drains. 

The  site  of  the  fortress  or  acropolis 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  1000  ft.  above  Florence,  is 
now  covered  by  a  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, which,  from  its  site,  well  de- 
serves a  visit.  Fragments  of  the  foun- 
dations are  occasionally  brought  to 
light  by  excavations,  and  more  exten- 
sive remains  existed  until  of  late  years. 
Before  reaching  the  convent  is  the  very 
ancient  Church  of  8t,  Alexander,  The 
nave  is  flanked  by  18  columns  of  ci- 
poUino,  15  of  which  are  perfectly  pre- 
served, with  Ionic  capitals  and  bases 
in  white  marble,  of  Roman  workman- 
ship. This  ch.  had  the  title  of  a  Basilica, 
and  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  one. 
An  altar  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  but  of 
which  the  inscription  is  mutilated  by 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  which  stands 
near  the  entrance,  and  certain  ancient 
cisterns  discovered  in  1814  in  front  of 
the  building,  but  since  covered  up,  aro 
adduced  by  the  learned  Inghirami  i~ 
support  of  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
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antiquity  of  the  building.  This  church 
was  diflmantled  by  Leopold  I.  in  1784. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  and  the  rich  pave- 
ment were  removed,  and  the  space 
within  the  walls  converted  into  a  pub- 
lic cemetery.  The  building  continued 
in  this  state  till  18U-1818,  when,  at 
the  instigation  of  Bishop  Tommasi,  it 
was  restored  to  divine  worship.  But 
the  repairs  which  were  needful  for  this 
purpose  have,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
prived the  edifice  of  its  original  cha- 
racter. 

Some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
constitute  all  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  edifices  of  the  ancient  city, 
whether  of  the  Roman  or  of  the 
Etruscan  age,  excepting  some  frag- 
ments employed  in  the  construction 
of  other  buildings,  and  the  relics  which 
have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered 
underground.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  bas-relief  representing  an 
augur,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence. 
The  Fesulans  were  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  augury,  and  are  so  described 
by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  478)  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  nations  assembled 
at  the  battle  of  Cannse;  and  hence,  the 
monument  possesses  peculiar  interest. 
The  theatre  was  dug  out  in  1 809,  at 
the  expense  of  a  spirited  foreigner, 
the  Baron  Schellersheim,  a  Prussian. 
Large  and  perfect  portions  of  the  outer 
wall,  and  of  the  semicircular  space 
for  the  spectators,  were  then  brought 
to  light;  but,  excepting  some  small 
portions,  have  since  been  again  covered 
with  earth  or  destroyed. 

The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral,  whose  inter- 
nal arrangement  resembles  a  good  deal 
that  of  S.  Miniato  al  Monte,  was  begun 
in  1028  by  the  then  Bishop  Jacopo  il 
Bavaro,  and  is  rude  in  its  constinicloOn. 
The  pillars  are  built  up  of  small  courses : 
some  have  ancient  Composite  capi- 
tals, inartistically  placed  upon  shafts 
of  larger  diameter  than  themselves  ; 
others  are  in  a  barbarous  medisBval 
style.  The  crypt  is  in  great  measure 
unaltered.  Some  parts  of  the  building 
are  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  The  frescoes,  by 
Ferrucci,  representing  incidents  from 
the  life  of  St.  Romulus,  are  much  de- 


faced. In  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the 
choir  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Salutati 
(ob.  1465)  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  siur* 
mounted  by  his  bust,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable specimens  of  sculpture  of  the 
15th  century;  it  is  certified  by  the 
inscription,  "  opus  Mini  1466:"  and 
opposite  to  it,  and  over  the  altar,  a 
fine  bas-relief,  by  the  same  artist,  re- 
presenting the  Virgin,  with  the  infant 
Saviour  and  St.  John,  and  on  either  side 
St.  Remigius  and  St.  Lawrence,  with 
our  Saviour  and  St.  John  in  the  fore- 
ground, forming  as  beautiful  a  group 
as  was  ever  cut  out  of  marble ;  over 
it  is  a  bust  of  Christ. 

The  humble  Palazzo  del  Commune  is 
decorated,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom, with  the  arms  of  the  succes- 
sive Podestks.  This  building,  the 
churches,  the  Episcopal  seminary,  and 
some  few  lowly  dwelling-houses  round 
the  Piazza,  occupying  probably  the  site 
of  the  ancient  forum,  compose  the  city 
of  Fiesole. 

The  views  from  here  are  peculiarly 
fine.  On  the  north  we  see  the  valley 
of  the  Mugnone .  On  this  side,  and  j  ust 
below  the  height,  is  the  villa  of  Sci- 
pione  Ammirato,  the  Florentine  his- 
torian. Here  many  of  his  celebrated 
works  were  composed.  Towards  the 
south,  taking  our  station  either  in  the 
Piazza,  or  on  the  more  elevated  point 
of  the  Franciscan  convent,  we  command 
the  central  Val  d' Amo,  from  its  eastern 
extremity  to  the  gorge  of  the  Gonfolina, 
by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Val 
d*Amo  di  Sotto,  with  Florence  as  the 
main  object  in  the  rich  landscape 
below. 

To  the  E.  of  Fiesole,  and  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  ridge  on  which  it  is 
situated,  is  the  Monte  Ceceri,  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  quarries  of  pietra  se- 
rena,  a  variety  of  sandstone,  which  has 
furnished  the  material  for  the  principal 
edifices  of  the  Tuscan  capital.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Monte 
Ceceri  is  still  more  extensive  than  that 
from  the  ancient  citadel  of  Fiesole. 

In  descending,  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  road  on  the  rt.,  opposite  the 
church  of  St.  Domenico,  will  lead  the 
traveller  to  the  Badia  Fiesolana,  con- 
sidered by  tradition   as  the  site    of 
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the  piimittve  cathedral  of  Fieaole. 
In  1462  Coaimo  de'  Medici  employed 
Bruneileschi  to  build  the  church  and 
monastery  which  now  exist.  The  con- 
ventual portion  of  the  building  is  a 
fine  monument  of  his  skill.  The  cloiBter 
is  elegant.  The  church  is  not  large, 
but  well  propdrtioned.  It  has  been 
plimdered  of  almost  all  its  works  of 
arty  excepting  some  inlayings  in  pietra 
dura,  and  a  bas-i'elief  by  Desidcrio  da 
Settigncmo.  The  facade  of  the  older 
church,  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century, 
in  black  and  white  marble,  remains. 
Cosimo  would  not  allow  it  to  be  altered. 
This  monastery  was  suppressed  by  Leo- 
pold I.,  and,  after  many  changes,  was 
converted  into  a  printing-office  and 
lithographic  establishment,  founded  by 
the  learned  Inghirami,  under  the  name 
of  Tipografia  Fiesolana,  and  where, 
during  his  lifetime,  were  published  his 
principal  works  upon  Etruscan  antiqui- 
ties. Crossing  the  bridge  over  the 
Hugnone,  a  level  road,  skirted  by  villas 
and  villages,  along  the  rt.  bank  of  that 
river,  leads  to  the  Porta  S.  Gallo. 


Porta  a  Pinti, 

The  most  convenient  road  to  Fiesole 
leads  from  here  :  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  gate,  along  the  first  road 
on  the  rt.,  is  the  Protestant  Cemetery, 
which  will  merit  a  visit  from  the 
English  traveller  :  it  is  well  kept, 
under  the  direction  of  a  managing 
conmiittee  composed  of  Swiss,  German, 
and  English  Protestant  Kentlemen. 
It  is  principally  tenantea  by  our 
countrymen,  over  whose  remains  are 
erected  some  handsome  monuments ; 
the  charges  for  interment  are  moderate, 
and  the  regulations,  as  regards  poor 
Protestants,  liberal.  In  the  centre 
is  a  high  marble  column,  erected  by 
King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  in 
1857,  with  the  very  appropriate  in- 
scription from  our  Burial  Service, 
*'Je  suis  la  Resurrection  et  la  Vie: 
celui  qui  croit  en  moi  vivra  quand 
mdme  11  serait  mort."  The  gate  is 
generally  closed,  but  the  Custode  will 
be  found  on  ringing  the  bell  at  the 
Cemetery,  or  at  the  shop  near  it. 


In  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
the  mediiDval  walls,  the  Protestant 
cemetery  will  now  be  within  the  city 
limits,  but  preserved  as  a  square  en- 
closed by  railings.  No  further  inter- 
ments will,  however,  be  allowed  in  it. 

A  little  further  on  is  the  Cemetery 
of  the  religious  congregation  of  La 
Misericordia,  and  the  road  from  thence 
to  Fiesole  is  lined  with  villas  of  the 
Florentine  nobility  until  it  reaches  the 
church  and  convent  of  S.  Domenico 
(p.  203). 


excitbsion  to  ths  sanctuaries  ot 
Vallombrosa,  La  Vernia,  and 
Camaldoli. 

Florence  to  Vallombrosa,  20  Eng,  m. 

By  Railway  to  Pontassieve,  20  kil. ; 
or  by  the  carriage-road:  leaving  Flo* 
rence  by  the  Porta  alia  Croce,  the 
road  runs  parallel  to  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Arno,  as  far  as  Pontassievef  12 
m.  distant  from  Florence.  1  m.  from 
the  city  the  road  passes  close  to  the 
church  of  St.  Salvi  on  the  1.,  in  the 
refectory  of  which  is  Andrea  del  Sarto'a 
celebrated  fresco  of  the  Last  Supper; 
and  2  m.,  through  Rovezzano,  2  m. 
farther  on  is  the  Stat,  of  Campiobbi ; 
and  5  m.  beyond  this  is  Pontaasiew!, 
from  which  good  roads  branch  off 
to  Arezzo  on  one  side,  and  to  Forli 
on  the  other.  At  Pontassieve  light 
carriages  may  be  procured,  by  which 
the  traveller  can  proceed  nearly  all 
the  way  to  Vallombrosa,  a  preferable 
arrangement  to  taking  a  heavy  car* 
riage  from  Florence,  and  which  cannot 
proceed  beyond  Pelago.  On  leaving 
Pontassieve  the  river  Sieve  is  crossed, 
which  rises  in  that  part  of  the  Apen- 
nines where  they  are  traversed  by  tho 
post-road  between  Bologna  and  Flo- 
rence. About  1  mile  beyond  Pontas- 
sieve the  road  to  Pelago  and  Vallom- 
brosa, which  is  practicable  for  carriages, 
strikes  off  on  the  1.  from  the  high-roacl 
to  Arezzo,  and  begins  to  ascend  tho 
mountains  towards  the  monastery, 
which  is  now  in  full  view.  There  is  a 
ffur  village  inn  at  Pelago,  6  m.  from 
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Pontoanere;  but  it  is  advisable  for  a 
party^  which  incladea  ladies  to  reach 
the  monastery  before  dark.    The  road 
for  heavy  carriages  ends  at  Pelago,  and 
the   traveller   must   take   to  a  light 
vehicle  of  the  country,  to  saddle,  or 
walking.  AmileandahalffromPelago 
is  Patemo,  a  sort  of  grange  belonging  to 
the  monks  of  Vallombrosa,  from  which 
there  is  a  picturesque  view  of  the  dark 
deep  valley,    and  of  the  Ellero  tor- 
rent at  the  bottom.     Farther  on  is 
the  hamlet   of    Tost,   and    beyond  a 
stone  cross,  from  which  the  view  is 
splendid,  and  from  which  an  hour's  walk 
will  bring  us  to  the  convent.    Beck- 
ford,  who  visited  the  convent  in  the 
third  week  of  October,  says,   "After 
ascending  a  tedious  while,  we  hegan  to 
feel  the  wind  blow  sharply  from  the 
peaks  of  the  mountains,  and  to  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  groves  of  pine.     A 
paved  path  leads  across  them,  quite 
darkened  by  boughs  which,   meeting 
over  our  heads,  cast  a  gloom  and  chil- 
liness below We  galloped  on, 

and  entered  a  vast  amphitheatre  of 
lawns  and  meadows  surrounded  by 
thick  woods  beautifully  green.  The 
steep  clifib  and  mountains  which  guard 
this  retired  valley  are  clothed  with 
beech  to  their  very  summits;  and  on 
their  slopes,  whose  smoothness  and 
verdure  equal  our  English  pastures, 
were  dispersed  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  herbage,  moistened  by  streams 
which  fall  fi*om  the  eminences,  has 
never  been  known  to  fade;  thus,  whilst 
the  chief  part  of  Tuscany  is  parched  by 
the  heats  of  summer,  these  upland 
meadows  retain  the  freshness  of  spring. 
I  regretted  not  having  visited  them 
sooner,  as  autumn  had  already  made 
great  havoc  among  the  foliage.  Showers 
of  leaves  blew  full  in  our  faces  as  we 
rode  towards  the  convent,  placed  at  an 
extremity  of  the  vale,  and  sheltered  by 
firs  and  chestnuts  towering  one  above 
another."  These  forests  produced  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  monks, 
who  cut  down  the  oldest  trees,  and 
planted  others  in  their  stead.  Here 
ay  be  seen  magniflcent  specimens  of 

fir  tribe.     Up  to  about   a  mile 
the  summit  chestnuts,  oaks,  and 

1    are    seen,   justifying    Milton's 


smile,  the  aoenraej  of  which  has  been 

called  in  question  on  the  ground  that, 

the  forest  consisting  entirely  of   fir, 

it  oonld  not  be  true  that  the  rebel 

angels 

"Uy  entmieed. 
Thick  as  ■■ftnmwl  leaves  that  stzew  the  hrooks 
In  Vallombroas,  where  the  £tnixian  shades, 
Hig^  ovenich'd,  embower." 

Four  miles  beyond  Patemo,   after 

passing  through  a  fine  forest  of  pines, 

the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Santuario  of 

Vallombrosa : — 

**Gasl  fa  nomiiista  nna  badla, 
Riccm  e  bells,  ne  men  religiosa 
E  ooctese  acbiunqne  vi  Tenia." 

Orl.  Fnr,  can.  22,  st.  36. 

The  Monastery  having  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Italian  Government, 
only  4  Brothers  remain  to  do  duty  in 
the  ch.  The  remainder  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  have  been  seized 
upon  by  the  State,  whose  agents  re- 
side in  them,  so  that  the  visitors 
must  expect  no  kind  of  hospitality 
from  the  present  inmates.  It  is  pro- 
bable an  inn  will  be  established  here 
during  the  summer  months  as  a 
sanitary  station  for  invalids.  The 
innkeeper  at  Pelago,  it  is  said,  has 
rented  the  Foresteria,  or  strangers' 
apartment^  at  the  monastery,  which 
will  be  fitted  up  for  visitors  wishing 
to  pass  a  few  cool  days  in  summer. 

Yallombrosa  was  anciently  called 
Acqua  Bella.  The  monastery  was 
founded  in  the  11th  century  by  S. 
Giovanni  Gualberto.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  lord  of  Petroio  in  Val-di-pesa, 
the  head  of  a  noble  and  rich  family  in 
Florence:  and,  though  piously  brought 
up,  gave  himself  in  his  youth  to  dis- 
sipation and  the  pleasures  of  the 
world.  His  brother  Hugh  having  beea 
killed  by  some  person  of  good  birth, 
Giovanni  Gualberto  considered  himself 
bound  to  avenge  his  brother's  death. 
Returning  from  S.  Miniato  al  Monte 
to  Florence,  on  Good  Friday,  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  armed  followers, 
Gualberto  met  the  author  of  his  bro- 
ther's death  in  a  narrow  road,  where 
there  was  no  escape.  As  Gualberto 
was  going  to  kill  him,  he  threw  himself 
at  Gualberto' s  feet,  and,  extending  his 
arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  besought 
his  adversary  to    call    to   mind   the 
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events  commemorated  on  that  day. 
Gualberto,  being  struck  by  the  appeal, 
forgave  his  enemy,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  church  of  S.  Miniato,  where 
upon  their  appearance  before  the  cruci< 
fix,  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  inclined 
his  head  to  Gualberto,  who  thereupon 
became  a  monk  of  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery. Finding  the  abbot  simoniacal, 
he  left  the  monastery  with  another 
monk,  and  being  pleased  with  the 
« hermitage  of  Camaidoli,  which  they 
visited,  he  retired  into  the  solitude  of 
Yallombrosa,  and  there  shortly  after- 
wards founded  an  order  according  to 
the  rule  of  S.  Benedict.  The  institu- 
tion received  the  approbation  of  Alex- 
ander II.  in  1070,  and  Qualberto 
became  the  first  abbot.  He  died 
12  July,  1073,  at  the  age  of  74;  and 
in  1193  was  canonized.  His  life  was 
written  by  Jerome,  a  monk  of  Val- 
lombrosa,  in  1480,  with  an  account  of 
the  miracles,  the  performance  of  which 
had  by  that  time  been  assigned  to  him 
by  tradition.  The  monks  of  Yallom- 
brosa  wore  originally  a  grey  habit;  in 
1500  they  adopted  brown.  The  order 
took  its  name  from  the  place  of  its  in- 
stitution, and  was  the  first  which  ad- 
mitted lay  brethren.  It  never  became 
very  numerous  or  acqidred  much  im- 
portance. The  site,  as  well  as  a  vast 
extent  of  land  round  the  monastery, 
was  granted  by  Ita,  the  abbess  of  S. 
Ilario,  on  condition  that  shd  and  her 
successors  should  appoint  the  superior. 
But  owing  to  the  loose  observance  of 
their  vows  by  the  nuns  of  that  con- 
vent, they  were  in  1255  removed  by 
Pope  Alexander  lY.  to  another  estab- 
lishment, and  their  connexion  with 
Yallombrosa  ceased.  The  monastery 
became  very  rich  from  endowments  by 
the  Countess  Matilda  and  others;  and 
in  1637  the  present  extensive  build- 
ings were  erected.  It  was  a  great 
place  of  refuge  for  persecuted  ecclesi- 
astics during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
the  French. 

Among  the  remarkable  men  who 
have  been  monks  of  Yallombrosa,  was 
Guido  Aretino,  who  was  a  member  of 
this  house  when  he  first  became  known 
as  a  writer  upon  music  in  the  early 
part  of  the  11th  centy.    Afber  having 


visited  Rome  twice,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  John  XIX.  and  XX.,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  abbot  of  a  mo- 
nastery at  Ferrara  to  settle  there. 
Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  Guido 
the  invention  of  the  counterpoint, 
which  is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  as- 
cribing the  invention  of  a  language  to 
any  individual.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  was  the  first  person  to  use,  or 
recommend  the  use  of,  "lines"  and 
"spaces"  for  musical  notation.  But 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  un- 
doubted inventor  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  the  "scale"  or  "gamme." 
Having  observed  that  the  music  then 
in  use  to  the  following  Hymn  to  John 
the  Baptist,  by  Paulus  Diaoonus  (eighth 
century),  ascended  upon  the  first  syl- 
lable of  each  half-line  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  six  sounds  (hexachord), 
he  adapted  these  six  syllables  to  repre- 
sent the  six  sounds : — 

Ut  queaut  laxii  rtftonare  flbrii 
Min.  gestorum/amuli  tuorum, 
StUv9  pollati  /abii  reatum 

Sancte  Johannes  I 

The  syllable  Do  was  substituted  for 
Ut,  and  8%  added,  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  well  designed:  decorated 
with  gilt  stuccos,  fine  marbles,  and 
paintings  in  oil  and  fresco.  Off  the 
left  transept  is  a  chapel,  entered  by 
a  fine  arch,  in  which,  behind  the 
altar,  of  fine  marble,  is  a  choir 
where  service  is  performed  once  a 
year.  The  sacristy  is  lined  with 
presses  of  elegant  sculpture  in  chest- 
nut-wood. The  convent,  which  forms 
a  quadrangle,  is  spacious,  and  presents 
a  noble  aspect;  and,  as  well  as,every- 
thing  it  contains,  has  the  appearance 
of  opulence  and  comfort.  The  refec- 
tory is  capable  of  accommodating  200 
persons  at  table.  There  is  a  smaller 
apartment  for  the  retinue  of  persons  of 
rank.  Ac^oining  this  second  refectory 
is  a  spacious  hall,  containing  paintings, 
and  a  well-built  kitchen,  in  which 
everything  requisite  for  cooking  is 
to  be  found.  The  upper  part  of  the 
convent  contains  the  dormitories,  and 
the  library,  which  once  possessed  some 
very  valuable   manuscripts  and    r^ 
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books;  bnt  the  French  on  suppreBsing 
the  convent  despoiled  the  collection  of 
all  that  was  valuable,  and  carried  off 
some  of  the  finest  paintings  and  a 
collection  of  natural  history. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  large 
convent  is  the  ParadisinOf  or  CelU,  a 
small  convent  built  on  the  summit  of 
an  isolated  rock,  about  250  ft.  higher 
up.  A  rough  path  leads  to  it.  At 
the  foot  of  the  rock  runs  the  small 
torrent  Vicana,  coming  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  glen,  and  forming  at  this 
spot  a  pretty  cascade.  In  this  smaller 
convent  or  hermitage  are  a  well-built 
chapel,  several  dormitories,  and  two 
oratories :  above  it  a  handsome  gallery, 
which  looks  down  into  the  chapel, 
hung  with  paintings  done  by  an  Eng- 
lishman of  the  name  of  Henry  Hug- 
ford,  who,  after  a  long  residence  at 
Florence,  sought  an  asylum  here, 
and  is  known  as  the  reviver  and 
improver  of  the  manufacture  of 
scagUola.  Fi*om  the  windows  most 
extensive  views  open  over  the  valley 
of  the  Amo  to  Florence,  and,  when 
the  weather  is  clear,  even  to  the  sea 
in  the  direction  of  Leghorn.  This 
fine  prospect  becomes  still  more  mag- 
nificent a  little  before  sunset.  More 
extensive  views  may  be  obtained  by 
ascending  Monte  Etsah,  or,  still  bet- 
ter, from  the  Monte  Catasta  (4700  ft), 
or  the  Yarco  di  Pietarello  (4982  ft.),  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  chain  of  the  I^to 
Ms^o,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Paradisino. 

Vallombrosa  to  La  Vemia,  27  m.  Per- 
sons who  intend  to  visit  La  Yemia 
and  C^maldoli,  and  have  come  as 
&r  as  Pelago  in  a  oarriage,  will  do 
well  to  direct  it  to  meet  them  again 
at  the  Osteria  della  Consuma,  which 
is  on  the  high  road  from  Pontas- 
sieve  to  Prato  Yecchio  and  Bibbiena, 
near  the  summit  of  this  ridge  of  that 
branch  of  the  Apennine  which  divides 
the  valley  in  which  the  Amo  rises 
from  that  in  which  Florence  stands. 
This  osteria  (nearly  3000  ft.  above 
the  sea)  is  about  10  m.  from  Pelago, 
and  8,  or  3  hours  on  foot,  frt>m 
Yallombrosa^  to  the  N.E.,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Monte  Consu- 
ma, on  whose  northern  slope  it  stands. 


A  bridle-path  leads  to  it  from  Yalloin- 
brosa.  The  inn  is  without  accom- 
modation, being  a  mere  baiting-place 
for  charcoal-carts.  Leaving  Consuma, 
on  the  northward  is  seen  the  chain  of 
Monte  Falterona,  from  the  S.  side  of 
which  rises  the  Amo:  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  ridge  on  the  right  hand 
is  called  the  Prato  Magno.  About  3  m. 
from  Consuma  a  view  is  obtained  of  the 
uppermost  valley  of  the  Amo,  which 
forms  the  province  of  Casentino.  Nine  ^ 
m.  frvm  Consuma  is  Borgo-alla'Collina; 
in  the  church  of  which  may  be  seen  the 
body  of  Cristofano  Landino,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  republic,  preserved  as  a 
mummy.  The Florentinestate bestowed 
on  him  the  ancient  castle  of  Borgo-alla- 
Collina,  as  a  reward  for  his  public  ser- 
vices, and  his  commentary  on  Dante ; 
here  he  retired,  in  1497,  at  the  age  of 
73,  and  never  returned  to  Florence,  to 
avoid  being  engaged  in  the  intrigues 
against  the  Medici.  He  died  here  a 
few  years  after.  The  adjoining  ceno- 
taph was  raised  to  his  memory  about 
50  years  ago  by  Cardinal  Dupuy. 
After  a  descent  of  about  t  m.  the  road 
crosses  the  Amo,  and  traverses  the 
small  plain  of  Campaldino,  the  scene 
of  a  celebrated  battle  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1289.  The  Aretines,  ^ho  formed 
the  chief  portion  of  the  Gbibelline 
I>arty,  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  1700 
men  killed,  and  2000  taken  prisoners : 
among  the  former  was  the  celebrated 
QuglielminoUbertini,  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
who  fell  fighting  desperately  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray,  having  rallied  hia 
troops  upon  the  bridge  at  Poppi,  half  a 
mile  further  on.  Dante  was  present  at 
this  battle,  being  then  24  years  old,  and 
served  among  the  Florentine  cavalry. 

Poppi,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Amo, 
singularly  placed  on  a  high  rock  (1540 
ft.),  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  river 
(Pop.  1874),  is  a  very  ancient  town, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Casentino.  The 
only  building  of  interest  is  its  old 
castle,  erected  in  1274,  occupying  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock,  and  having 
been  a  place  of  some  strength  before 
the  introduction  of  artillexy.  The 
courtyard  contains  some  curious  archi- 
tectuze;  and  a  staircase  celebrated  for 
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the  skill  shown  in  its  construction,  and 
resembling  that  in  the  Bargello  of  Flo- 
rence  (which  is  said  to  have  been  copied 
from  it),  leads  to  a  chapel  containing 
frescoes  which,  according  to  Vasari,  are 
by  Spmello  Aretino,  The  land  along  the 
Amo  about  Poppi  is  highly  cultivated. 
The  pronimciation  of  the  inhabitants  is 
said  to  be  the  purest  in  Tuscany.  The 
road  continues  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Amo,  and  4  m.  beyond  Poppi  is 

Bibhiena,  18  m.  from  Consuma  and  38 
from  Florence,  the  native  town  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  whose 
family  name  was  Dovizzi.  There  is  a  de- 
cent country  inn  here.  The  population 
is  about  1900.  Beyond  Bibbiena,  to- 
wards La  Yemia,  the  road  is  no  longer 
practicable  for  carnages,  but  may  be 
traversed  for  about  4  m.  by  a  country 
car.  It  is  however  exceecQngly  steep, 
with  awkward  turns,  and,  for  those  who 
cannot  walk,  horses  or  mules  are  far 
preferable.  La  Vemia  is  8  m.  from  Bib- 
biena, 2  m.  from  which  latter- place  the 
road  crosses  the  Corsalone  torrent. 
(There  is  an  osteria  called  la  Beccia 
before  reaching  the  convent,  where 
horses  and  guides  for  the  surround- 
ing mountains  may  be  procured.)  It 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  of  Vemia,  or 
more  properly  Alvettiia,  from  its  per- 
petual wintry  climate,  to  which  Dante 
seems  to  allude,  calling  it~« 

••II  crudo  sasso  tra  Tevere  ed  Amo." 

The  convent  of  La  Vemia  is  situated 
on  the  S.  side  of  a  circuit  of  rugged 
rocks,  at  an  elevation  of  3720  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  stands,  called  La 
Penna,  is  11 50  ft.  higher.  Here  is  a 
chapel,  from  which  a  most  extensive 
view  is  obtained.  To  the  S.E.  are 
seen  the  mountains  of  Umbria  : 
on  the  W.  the  valley  of  the  Casen- 
tino,  the  chain  of  Prato  Magno :  to 
the  N.W.  are  the  sources  of  the  Amo, 
and  to  the  N.E.  those  of  the  Tiber. 
There  are  also  some  points  within  the 
circuit  of  the  convent  enclosure  which 
are  visited  as  curious  —  rocks  '  and 
chasms  called  the  Masso  di  Fra  Lupo,  la 
Buca  del  Biavolo,  and  the  Masso  Spicco, 

The  convent  dates  from  1218:  the 


principal  church  was  built  in  1264,  on 
a  site,  which  had  been  visited  by  St. 
Francis.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1472.  It  has  accommodation  for 
about  100  friars  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
They  provide  all  strangers  who  arrive 
with  food  and  lodging,  but  have  no  pro- 
perty, and  depend  upon  alms  for  the 
support  of  their  establishment. 

A  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the 
convent  is  the  village  and  ruined  castle 
of  Chiusif  formerly  a  strong  place  com- 
manding the  pass.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Clusium 
Novum.  Michel  Angelo's  father  was 
appointed  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence 
Podestk  of  Chiusi,  and  at  Caprese,  a 
small  town  about  5  m.  to  the  S.E., 
in  the  valley  of  the  Singema,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the  great 
artist  was  bom  on  the  6th  March, 
1475. 

La  Vemia  to  Camaldoli, 

The  traveller  may  return  to  Bibbi- 
ena and  reach  Camaldoli  from  thence, 
passing  through  Sod  and  Partina,  the 
distance  about  10  m.  [There  is  a  shorter 
way,  but  only  suited  to  the  pedestrian, 
over  the  mountains  from  La  Vemia  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Corsalone  torrent  at 
Banzena ;  thence  to  Marciano  and  Pai*- 
tina;  in  all,  12  m.]  The  ascent  to  the 
mountain  on  which  Camaldoli  stands 
begins  at  LaMausolea,  a  grange  belong- 
ing to  the  convent.  The  sanctuary  of 
Camaldoli,  which,  for  comfort  and  for 
beauty  of  situation,  is  a  most  agree- 
able resting-place,  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  slope  of  the  Apennine,  inclining 
toward  the  south,  and  thickly  covered 
with  fine  firs,  watered  by  streams,  and 
called  the  Oiogana.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  about  a.d.  1000,  by  S. 
Romualdo,  and  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing more  than  100  monks  ;  the  present 
number,  however,  is  small.  The  church 
and  convent  were  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1203,  and  were  so  much  injured  when 
the  convent  was  besieged,  in  1498,  by 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  that  in  1523  the 
church  was  rebuilt  and  adorned  with 
some  youthful  paintings  of  Vasari. 
The  church  was  enlax^ged  and  restored 
£Jbo  in  1772-1776.     There  was  a  com* 
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modiotuB  forestiera  for  the  reception  of 
travellers,  before  the  monks  were  driven 
away,  within  the  last  few  months. 

^gher  up  the  glen,  and  about  1^ 
m,  to  the  northward  of  the  convent, 
is  the  Eremo,  or  hermitage;  a  sort  of 
second  and  smaller  convent^  with 
numerous  cells  on  the  ground-floor, 
arranged  symmetrically  in  rows,  and 
with  a  neat  chapel.  The  order  is  very 
rigid  in  its  discipline;  the  monks  are 
summoned  to  prayers  seven  times  in 
every  24  hours  throughout  the  year. 
The  first  prayers  are  at  1  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  certain  of  the  members  are 
appointed  in  turn  to  clear  away  the 
snow  which,  in  the  winter  season,  often 
impedes  their  passage  from  the  cells  to 
V  the  church.  •  The  dress  is  white,  with 
a  cloak  reaching  down  to  the  knees. 
From  this  hermitage  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  glen  and  forest,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Tuscany, 
and  in  which  are  to  be  seen  a  few  re- 
maining pine-trees  of  enormous  size. 
Those  which  were  felled  of  late  years 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  were  believed  to  be 
nearly  400  years  old.  One  of  the  high- 
est points  of  the  ridge  on  which  Camal- 
doli  is  situated  is  called  I  Scali,  men- 
tioned by  Ariosto  on  account  of  the 
extensive  view  it  affords: — 

** .  .  .  Sctiopre  il  mar  Schiavo  e  il  Tosco 
Dal  giogo  onde  a  Camaldoli  si  viene." 

A  path  to  the  eastward  from  the 
hermitage  crosses  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennine,  and  by  this  there  is 
a  road  leading  by  Ridracoli  and  8, 
Sofia  to  Civitella,  down  the  valley  of 
the  Bidente,  and  thence  to  Forli ; 
another,  practicable  for  horses,  to 
Bagno  and  San  Fietro,  and  from  there 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Savio  to 
Cesena  in  Homagna. 

Camaldoli  to  Florence, 

The  best  way  of  returning  to  Flo- 
rence will  be  by  Prato  Vecchio  and 
Stia,  The  distance  from  Camaldoli  to 
each  of  these  places  is  about  8  m. 
There  are  two  roads  in  this  direction 
— one,  which  ascends  the  mountain  to 

'  W.  of  the  hermitage,  and,  con- 


tinuing along  the  ridge  to  CasaltnOf 
about  half  a  mile  farther  on  at  Valliana^ 
divides  into  two  branches — one  leading 
through  the  hamlet  of  Ama  to  Stia, 
the  other  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Fiumecelh  torrent  to  Prato  Vecchio. 
The  other  road,  which  leads  more  di- 
rectly to  Prato  Vecchio,  leaves  the 
convent,  and,  running  at  first  south- 
ward for  about  a  mile,  passes  through 
the  wood  on  the  skirt  of  the  glen;  it  is 
paved  to  facilitate  the  draught  of  the 
felled  timber,  and  as  a  protection  from 
the  heavy  rains.  Hence  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  deep  glen  and  of  the  plain  be- 
yond. The  road  then  crosses  the  ridge 
to  the  westward,  the  summit  of  which 
commands  a  very  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
and  of  the  valleys  formed  by  them. 
This  part  of  the  chain  is  perfectly 
barren,  and  the  track  is  cut  through 
the  sandstone  rock.  The  road  then 
descends  to  the  village  of  Moggkma, 
which  stands  on  the  bank  of  a  moun- 
tain stream;  and  then,  again  ascend- 
ing out  of  this  ravine,  crosses  another 
ridge  of  hills,  from  which  is  obtained 
a  fine  panoramic  view,  comprising  the 
towns  of  Prato  Vecchio,  Stia,  Poppi, 
and  Bibbiena,  and  the  monastery  of 
La  Vemia;  the  high  range  of  the  Fal- 
terona  to  the  northward,  and  to  the 
westward  that  of  Prato  Magno,  and  be- 
tween these  the  Amo  winding  through 
the  valley  of  the  Casentino,  and 

Li  ruscelletti,  che  de'  verdi  colli 
Del  Casentin  discendun  giuso  in  Amo, 
Facendo  i  lor  canidi  e  fir^ldi  e  moUi. 

Inf.  Canto  xxx. 

In  front,  in  coming  down  the  moun- 
tain, upon  the  top  of  a  hill  over  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Amo,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  of  Eomena,  held  formerly  by 
counts  of  that  name,  and  mentioned 
by  Dante  in  the  30th  Canto  of  the  In- 
ferno. Near  it,  according  to  some,  and 
not  at  Siena,  is  the  Fonte  Branda  of 
the  poet.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain the  Fiumecello  torrent  is  crossed, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  is  Prato 
Vecchio.  From  this  town  the  carriage 
road  to  Florence,  a  distance  of  about 
30  m.,  nms  northward  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Amo  as  far  as  Stia,  where 
it  crosses  the  river.    A  moimtsdn  path 
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runs  northward  from  Stia  to  the  source 
of  the  Amo,  or  Capo  d'Amo,  and  to 
the  summit  of  the  Falterona  (5410  feet 
above  the  sea),  from  which  the  prospect 
is  magnificent,  extending  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  one  side,  and  to  the  Adriatic 
on  the  other.  The  road  from  Stia  to 
Florence,  after  some  broken  and  steep 
but  picturesque  ascents  during  about 
3  m.,  falls  into  the  high  road  from  Bib- 
biena  to  Ponte  a  Sieve  and  Florence 
near  Tbrtiglia, 

Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the 
three  sanctuaries  of  VaUombrosa,  La 
Vemia,  and  Camaldoli,  should  leave 
Florence  in  good  time  in  the  morning, 
and  reach  VaUombrosa  in  the  after- 
noon ;  proceed  the  next  day  to  La 
Vemia,  which  for  the  pedestrian  will 
take  10  hours;  and  on  the  third  to  Ca- 
maldoli, returning  on  the  fourth  day  to 
Florence.  Those  who  go  only  to  Val- 
lombrosaand  Camaldoli  may  reach  the 
latter  place  on  the  second  evening, 
passing  by  Consuma  and  Prato  Vecchio 
(10  hours  on  foot),  and  return  to 
Florence  on  the  third;  or  if  they  visit 
La  Vemia  and  omit  Camaldoli,  then,  by 
starting  early,  Florence  maybe  reached 
in  one  day  from  La  Vemia.  On  a 
Bummer^s  day,  by  starting  from  Flo- 
rence by  the  early  train  to  Pontassieve, 
where  it  will  be  advisable  to  have 
ordered  a  vehicle  beforehand,  tra- 
vellers may  visit  VaUombrosa  and 
return  the  same  evening. 

The  lodging  and  fare  at  the  monas- 
teries are  better  than  in  the  country 
inns  at  Pelago,  Bibbiena,  or  Prato 
Vecchio;  but  tourists  must  remember 
that  at  the  monasteries  meat  is  not  to 
be  procured  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays, 
or  on  tlie  vigils  of  feast-days.  As  the 
attention  which  travellers  receive  varies 
generally  inversely  with  their  numbers, 
they  will  meet  perhaps  a  more  hospi- 
table reception  at  the  less  visited  La 
Vemia  and  CamaldoU  than  at  VaUom- 
brosa. 


ROUTE  81. 

FLOREMCS  TO  BIBMA,  BT  THE  CABRIAOE- 

BOAD. 


Florence  to  San  CSudano 
S.  Oasdano  to  Poggibonsi 
IV)ggibon8i  to  Siena       • 

41  £ng.  m. 


Mn.18. 

8 

16 

17 


The  1st  stage  out  of  Florence  is 
very  hUly.    The  road  leaves  Florence 
by   the    Porta  Romana,  from  which 
an    ascent    leads    to    the   viUage   of 
San  Ga^gio,  having  the  Royal  viUa 
of  Poggio  Imperiale   on  the  1.,  and 
the  hiU  of  Bellosguardo  covered  with 
viUas  on  the    opposite    side.      3  m. 
from  the  city  gate  is  the  large  viUage 
of  Galuzzo,  beyond  which  the  road 
passes  on  the  rt.  the  Certosa  in  Val 
d'  Ema,    situated   on  a  commanding 
eminence,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Greve  and  Ema. 
This   celebrated   Carthusian    conveot. 
was    founded,    by    Nicolo    Acciajoli, 
grand  seneschal  of  Naples,  in   1341. 
The  subterranean  chapel  contains  the 
tombs  of  Acciajoli,  by  Orga^a,  and  of 
some  other  members  of  his  family ; 
that  of  Cardinal  Angelo  Acciajoli  is  by 
DonateUo  and  GinUano  di  SangEdlo.    In 
this  convent  Pius  VI.  found  a  retreat 
during  those  political  troubles  which 
mark^  the  latter  years  of  his  pon- 
tificate :   he  was  arrested  witliin  its 
waUs,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  France. 
(See  p.  199).    2  in.  farther,  at  Monte 
Buoni,  a  road  strikes  off  on  the  1.  to 
h*  Impraneta,  where  the  church,  Sta. 
Maria,  is  celebrated  for  a  miraculous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  attracts, 
on  certain  festivals,  an  immense  con- 
course of  devotees  from  aU  parts  of 
Tuscany.  The  country  around  the  vil- 
lage of  L'  Impruneta  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  geologist,  being  composed  of  erup- 
tions of  serpentine  through  the  secon- 
dary limestones ;  the  weU-known  green 
marble  caUed  verde  deU'  Impruneta  is 
found  there.     Great  numbers  of  oil- 
jars,  and  of  the  large  earthen  flower 
and  shrub  vases  in  such  general  use  in 
the  Tuscan  gardens,  are  manufacture* ' 
in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Sect  VIII. 


The  road  from  Monte  Buoni  is  one  jf 
continued  ascent  to 

1  San  Casciano  (Inn,  La  Campana), 
on  the  summit-level  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Amo  and  of  the  Pesa.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Casciano  was  the 
villa  of  Machiavelli.  In  this  house  it 
is  said  that  he  wrote  *  The  Prince ' 
and  several  of  his  works.  On  leaving 
the  town  we  descend  to  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Pesa.  At  the  bridge  called 
Ponte  Rotto  a  hilly  road  branches  off 
on  the  rt.  to  Certaldo;  ascending  the 
Pesa  for  3  m.,  the  river  is  crossed  at 
Ponte  Nuovo,  where  another  hilly  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Sambuca  and 
Castellina,  in  the  w^ine-growing  pro- 
vince of  Chianti,  and  to  Siena.  A  steep 
ascent  of  4  m.  brings  us  to  Barberino, 
a  large  village,  in  a  beautiful  situation, 
on  the  top  of  the  ridge  between  the  j 
valleys  of  the  Pesa  and  Elsa.  There  is  j 
a  fair  inn  at  Barberino  where  the  vet- 
turini  stop  on  their  way  to  Siena ;  from 
Barberino  the  road  descends  along  the 
.Drove  torrent  to 

2  Foggibonsi.  (Inns:  Aquila  Nera, 
tolerable,  and  cheap  if  you  bargain.) 
(See  Rte.  105.) 


of  Portugal,  escorted  by  ^neas  Sylvius 
and  by  400  ladies  of  the  city. 

Siena  is  entered  by  the  Porta  Camol" 
lia,  over  which  is  the  inscription  put  up 
in  1604,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand : 


(f 


Cor  magis  tibi  SeoA  pandit." 


Leaving  Poggibonsi  for  Siena)  we 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Staggia,  leav- 
ing on  the  1.  hand  the  hiUy  district 
of  the  Chiantif  which  gives  name  to 
a  wine  well  known  to  travellers,  and 
celebrated  by  Redi;  and  on  the  rt. 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Elsa  and  the 
large  town  of  CoUe  (5  m.),  where  the 
traveller  will  find  a  very  fair  country- 
inn,  to  which  a  good  road  strikes  off  on 
the  1.,  and  continues  to  Volterra.  After 
leaving  Poggibonsi,  4  m.  farther,  the 
picturesque  Castle  of  Monte  Riggioni 
is  passed,  which,  although  from  with- 
out appearing  a  ruin,  contains,  within, 
a  church.  Piazza,  Palazzo  Pubblico, 
&c.  From  opposite  Monte  Riggioni 
commences  the  ascent  of  the  hills  that 
separate  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Amo  and  Ombrone — the  highest  point 
of  the  road  being  near  San  Dalmazio, 
over  the  great  tunnel  of  the  Siena 
Railway.  Shortly  afterwards  we  pass 
a  column,  erected  on  the  spot  where 
'Frederick  II.  met  his  consort  Eleonora 


ROUTE  8lA. 

SIENA  TO  GROSSETO. 

About  50  m. 

A  railway  is  in  slow  progress  from 
Siena  to  Grosseto  to  join  the  Marem- 
mana  line  between  Leghorn  and  Civita 
Vecchia. 

This  is  a  long  day's  journey,  and 
has  little  to  interest  the  traveller  ex- 
cept Grosseto  itself.  It  forms,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rly.,  the  most  direct 
route  between  Florence  and  the  south- 
ern portion  of  'the  Tuscan  Maremma. 
A  public  conveyance  starts  from  Siena 
during  the  winter  months  3  times 
a- week,  performing  the  journey  in  1 5 
hours. 

2  m.  from  Siena  a  road  branches 
off  to  the  rt.  at  MonisterOy  leading 
to  ChiusdinOf  a  forest  district  in  the 
chain  of  secondary  hills  called  the 
Montagnuola — the  road  to  Grosseto  con- 
tinuing along  the  Merse  torrent  to 
the  Osteria  of  the  Ponte  a  Maeereto, 
fix)m  which  continuing  along  the  1. 
bank  to  Petriolo  on  the  Tarma,  a  steep 
ascent  of  5  m.  brings  us  to  Casale,  and 
a  descent  of  10  m.  more  to  the  village 
of  Paganico,  near  the  rt  bank  of  the 
Ombrone.  Between  this  and  Grosseto 
the  road  is  hilly,  but  in  excellent  repair. 
At  Batignano  commences  the  descent 
into  the  plain  of  the  Maremma  along 
the  Salica  torrent,  passing  about  2  m. 
(on  the  1.)  from  the  ruins  of  Roselle, 
and  farther  on  the  baths  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Moscona ;  hence  to  Grosseto 
over  a  level  tract  of  5  m. 

There  is  a  second  but  more  interesting 
road,  although  longer,  passing  through 
Chiusdino,  Monticiano,  and  Roccastrada, 
not  far  from  the  coal  (lignite)  mines 
of  Monte  Masai ;  descending  to  Monte 
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Pescali,  where  it  joins  the  high  car- 
riage-road and  rly.  line  from  I^ghom 
7  m.  before  reaching  Grosseto. 

The  rly.  will  follow  a  much  more 
circuitous  route  than  the  two  carriage- 
roads,  leaving  Siena  by  the  line  to 
Chiusi,  Orrieto,  and  Orte,  for  20}  m. 
as  far  as  Asciano  (Rte.  97),  from  there 
descending  to  the  S.  along  the  Asso 
torrent  for  14  m.,  as  far  as  Torrenieri, 
leaving  at  some  distance  on  the  rt. 
the  Abbey  of  Mont*  Uliveto,  Buon- 
convento,  and  Montalcino  (Rte.  105), 
to  the  junction  of  the  Asso  and  Om- 
brone,  where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the 
westward,  following  the  latter  river 
to  Paganico,  and  from  there  over  a 
hilly  country  to  Monte  Pescali,  where 
it  will  join  the  Maremmana  trunk  line, 
7  m.  before  arriving  at  Grosseto. 

For  Grosseto  see  Bte.  83. 


ROUTE  82. 

FLORENCE  TO  VOLTERRA,  THE  BORACIC 
ACID  LAGONI,  AND  MA8SA  MARITIMA. 

The  easiest  and  most  economical 
mode  of  reaching  Volterra  from  Flo- 
rence will  be  by  Pontedera,  on  the 
Leopoldo  Railway  '(Rte.  79).  A  very 
fair  public  conveyance  (fare  8  pauls) 
leaves  the  Pontedera  Station  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  2nd  train  from 
Florence,  or  about  12  o'clock,  and 
reaches  Volterra  at  6  in  the  even- 
ing. Travellers  arriving  at  Pontedera 
will  always  find  vehicles  for  hire,  A 
caiessa  for  1  person,  costing  12  francs, 
will  perform  the  journey  in  5  hours. 
The  vetturino  named  Gambacorta  has 
good  carriages  and  horses,  and  can  be 
recommended.  By  writing  to  him  be- 
forehand, at  Pontedera,  parties  will 
save  themselves  delay  and  trouble. 
The  hire  of  an  entire  carriage  will  be 
about  20  frs. 


[A  railway  is  in  activity  f^m  Cecina, 
on  the  coast-line,  to  the  salt-works  of 
the  Moje  di  San  Lorenio,  or  le  Saline, 
from  where  there  are  good  although 
hilly  carriage-roads  to  Volterra  (5  m.), 
Monte  Catini  (6  m.),  and  Pomarance 
(7  m.).  This  will  afford  the  most  rapid 
(6^  hrs.)  and  convenient  mode  of  reach- 
ing Volterra  from  Florence,  although 
more  expensive  (17  fr.  80  c,  14*50, 
U'lO);  trains  leave  Leghorn  at  8*25 
A.M.  and  3  p.m.,  reaching  le  Saline  at 
11*30  A.M.  and  6*20  p.m.,  and  Volterra 
about  12*50  and  7^  p.h.  The  road 
from  Leghorn  to  (jecina  is  described 
Rte.  83.  From  Cecina  the  rly.  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  same  name,  passing 
by,  9  kil.  San  Martino  Stat.,  8  Casino 
di  Terra  Stot,  7  Ponte  Ginori  Stat, 
6  le  Saline  Stat. :  in  all  30  kil.,  18j^ 
Eng.  m.] 

From  the  Railway  station  at  Pon- 
tedera the  road  turns  to  the  S.,  leaving 
the  valley  of  the  Amo  to  enter  into 
that  of  the  Era,  and  follows  the  W. 
side  of  the  latter  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey.  The  country  is 
highly  cultivated,  producing  com, 
maize,  grapes,  and  mulberry -trees, 
whilst  the  hills  on  either  side  are  co- 
vered with  rich  arborescent  vegeta- 
tion, and  crowned  with  picturesque 
villages — the  Val  d'  Era,  in  its  lower 
part  particularly,  being  considered 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
Tuscany.  4  m.  from  Pontedera  we 
pass  through  the  village  of  Ponsacco 
(about  6  miles  from  here,  on  the  rt,  are 
the  Baths  of  Casciano,  much  frequented 
in  July  and  August,  and  very  effica- 
cious in  rheumatic  and  nervous  affec- 
tions) ;  and  near  the  8th  mile  that  of 
Capanoli,  where  there  is  the  large  villa 
of  Camugliano,  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis Nicoloni.  Alittle  farther  on  beyond 
the  Era  is  seen  the  picturesque  village 
of  Piccioli,  on  a  hill  clothed  with  olive 
plantations.  Farther  on,  the  river  Sterza 
IS  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge,  about 
1  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Era. 
From  this  point  the  valley  narrows, 
and  becomes  less  productive ;  to  the 
rich  alluvial  soil  lower  down  suc- 
ceed the  tertiary  marine  marls  and 
sands.    As  we  ascend  the  valley,  the 
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hill  of  Yolterra  and  the  monntaiiis 
of  Monte  Catini  come  into  view,  the 
country  becoming  more  bleak  and 
barren.  The  village  of  Lajatico,  a  fief 
of  the  Corsini  family,  is  left  on  the 
right,  and  after  a  gradual  rise  along 
the  Ragone  torrent  the  road  reaches 
its  highest  point,  the  summit-level 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Era  and 
Cecina,  near  the  Osteria  di  Bachetona, 
500  feet  above  the  Amo  at  Pontedera. 
3  roads  branch  off  from  this  point,  on 
the  rt.  to  Monte  Catini,  on  the  1.  to 
Yolterra,  whilst  the  continuation  before 
us  leads  to  the  ford  over  the  Cecina, 
Pomarance,  and  to  the  boracic  acid 
Lagoni,  and  from  thence  to  Massa 
Maritima. 

The  view  from  the  Pass  of  La  Bache^ 
tona  is  very  fine,  to  the  N.  embracing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  vaUey  of  the 
Era,  closed  by  the  rounded  group  of  the 
Pisan  hills,  beyond  which  rise  the  Apen- 
nines of  Modena  and  Lucca,  amongst 
which  the  peaks  of  La  Pania  form  very 
striking  objects  in  the  panorama;  in 
front  and  to  the  S.  the  clayey,  arid 
region  over  which  Volterra  towers, 
with  the  river  Cecina  at  its  base, 
and  beyond  the  wooded  range  of  the 
Maremma,  behind  Pomarance,  crowned 
by  the  medisval  castles  of  Rocca  Silana, 
Monte  Castelli,  and  Libiano,  whUst  on 
the  rt.  and  nearer  to  where  we  are 
standing  are  the  hills  of  Monte 
Catini,  and  the  village  grouped  round 
its  high  square  tower,  and  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  range  to  the  shores  of  me 
Mediterranean,  by  the  heights  of  Cas- 
tellina  and  Monte  Vaso. 

From  La  Bachetona  a  good  road  of 
6  miles  leads  to  Yolterra,  first  ascending 
gradually  along  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  that  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  tiie  Cecina  and  the  Era,  and  after- 
wards by  zigzags  the  hill  on  the  top 
of  which  the  town  is  situated.  Before 
reaching  the  city  the  ascent  becomes 
more  rapid,  the  road  passing  along  the 
newly  constructed  promenade  at  the 
base  of  the  Castle  Hill,  from  which  the 
prospect  over  the  Yal  Cecina  and 
lediterranean  is  extremely  fine. 

Volterra  {Inn,  the  Unione,  comfort- 
e,  and  moderate  charges.    Giuseppe 


Callai,  to  be  heard  of  at  the  Unione, 
is  a  good  cicerone,  and  is  also  a  dealer 
in  antiquities).  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  in  Italy,  and  travel- 
lers who  are  desirous  of  investigating 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated amount  the  Etruscan  cities 
should  not  fiul  to  visit  it  >  Yolterra 
retains  more  of  its  ancient  Etruscan 
character  than  any  other.  The  remark 
of  Maffei,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  at  Yolterra  know  nothing  of 
Etruscan  antiquity,  however,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  testimony  of  a  too 
partial  witness.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence, 
capped  by  a  tertiary  sandstone  fiill  of 
marine  shells,  known  by  the  local  name 
of  PoKcAtna,  which  rests  upon  a  mass 
of  blue  clay,  whose  soft  soU  is  so  fre- 
quently washed  away  by  the  rains  and 
torrents,  that  the  neighbouring  country 
presents  a  singular  appearance  of  ste- 
rility and  desolation.  The  hill  of  Yol- 
terra is  bounded  by  the  Era  on  the  N., 
and  by  the  Cecina  on  the  S. ;  it  is  1900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From. 
all  sides  the  ascent  to  the  town  is  long 
and  rapid.  In  spite  of  the  dreary- 
aspect  of  the  country,  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  especially 
from  the  citadel,  is  particularly  strik- 
ing; in  clear  weather  it  extends  to 
the  hills  above  Pisa  and  the  distant 
Apennines,  and  commands  a  long  line 
of  sea,  including  the  island  of  Capraja 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  Corsica. 
The  Pop.  of  the  town  is  4872. 

Yolterra  nearly  retains  its  ancient 
name  of  Yelathn  or  Yolaterrse.  Al- 
though less  is  known  of  its  early  his- 
tory than  of  that  of  Cortona,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  city  of  the 
league,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient 
setSements  of  Etruria.  Its  interest 
is  so  entirely  Etruscan,  that  it  would 
be  out  of  place  t:  enter  into  de- 
tails of  its  history  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  its  strong  position  between 
the  republics  of  Pisa,  Florence,  and 
Siena  naturally  made  it  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  contests  of  the  free 
cities.  Like  many  other  small  towns 
of  Central  Italy,  it  was  for  some  time 
able  to  assert  its  independence,  and 
was  governed  by  its    own    consols  ; 
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bat  it  gradually  fell  under  the  power 
of  Florence,  and  from  that  time  its 
history  forms  a  part  of  that  of  the 
Florentine  republic. 

The  ancient  walls  are  among  the 
best  characterised  specimens  of  Etrus- 
can masonry ;  they  are  constructed  in 
horizontal  courses  without  cement,  and 
of  massive  blocks  of  tertiary  sand- 
stone, here  called  Panchina.  The  greater 
part  of  the  walls  were  ruined  during 
the  sieges  of  the  middle  ages,  par- 
ticularly at  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  Federigo  di  Montefeltro  in  1472. 
They  are  supposed,  from  the  remains 
still  visible,  to  have  been  6  m.  in 
circuit,  or  about  double  the  extent  of 
those  of  Cortona  and  Fiesole.  The 
most  perfect  fragments  are  seen  out- 
side the  Porta  San  Francesco  and 
below  the  ch.  and  convent-garden  of 
Sta.  Chiara,  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
wsdk  from  the  inn.  Of  5  detached 
fragments  one  is  40  feet  in  height,  and 
about  14  feet  in  thickness ;  the  largest 
blocks  being  10  feet  long  by  3  feet 
high.  2  square  open  sewers  with  pro- 
jecting sills  are  seen  in  the  walls  about 
10  feet  from  the  ground.  The  sandy 
beds  on  which  they  are  built  are 
gradually  wasting  away  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ravines,  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  foundations 
at  no  very  distant  period.  One  of 
the  ancient  gates  is  still  standing, 
in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  It 
is  called  the  Porta  all*  Arco,  a  cir- 
cular arch,  21  feet  high,  formed  of 
19  huge  masses,  put  together  without 
cement,  the  gateway  which  follows 
being  nearly  30  feet  deep.  The  key- 
stone and  the  two  pilasters  have  colos- 
sal heads  sculptured  on  them  in  the 
porphyritic  rock  (jselagite)  from  Monte 
Catini,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  lions;  but  a  bas-relief  on  one 
of  the  cinerary  urns  in  the  Museum, 
which  appears  to  represent  this  gate, 
shows  that  they  were  probably  heads 
of  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city. 
Within  the  gate  the  channel  for  the 
portcullis  is  still  visible,  of  an  age 
long  posterior  to  the  original  con- 
struction. Outside  the  PortaFiorentina, 
another  gate,  called  the  Porto  diDiana, 
has  been  much  altered;  near  it  the 


ancient  walls  may  also  be  traced  for  a 
considerable  extent.  Beyond  this,  about 
half-way  down  the  hill,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  modern  public 
cemetery,  at  a  place  called  /  Marmi, 
is  the  Necropolis,  in  the  tombs  of 
which  were  found  several  of  the 
most  valuable  objects  in  tiie  Museum. 
One  tomb  was  preserved  in  its  original 
state,  for  the  sake  of  travellers,  but  is 
now  sadly  neglected.  It  is  a  circular 
chamber,  18  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  6  feet  in  height ;  it  is  supported 
by  a  column  in  the  centre  forming  part 
of  the  rock  in  whidi  it  is  excavated,  sur- 
rounded by  a  tier  of  benches,  on  which 
are  placed  cinerary  urns.  Below  the 
convent  and  ch.  of  San  Francesco,  out- 
side the  walls  (in  two  of  the  chapels 
of  which,  opening  into  the  outer  corri- 
dor, are  good  and  large  bas-reliefs,  by 
Luca  delta  Robhia,  dated  iJiOl,  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  and  of  St,  Francis  and 
two  Saints),  and  near  the  Villa  In- 
ghirami,  is  a  well-preserved  tomb,  exca- 
vated in  the  Panchina,  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  of  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  consisting  of  an 
outer  chamber  and  3 
smaller  ones,  all  sur- 
rounded by  benches,  on 
which  rested  numerous 
sepulchral  urns,  which 
are  still  preserved ;  some 
in  terra-cotta,  but  the 
greater  number  in  white 
alabaster,  with  bas-reliefe.  This  is 
kept  closed,  and  the  key  in  the  hands 
of  the  neighbouring  contadino.  It  is 
the  most  interesting  now  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Volterra. 

Of  the  other  antiquities,  of  which 
some  vestiges  are  still  traceable,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  piscina  and 
the  baths.  The  Piscina,  outside  the 
gate  of  the  fortress,  can  only  be  seen 
by  permission  of  the  bishop,  and  must 
be  entered  by  a  long  ladder.  It  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Etruscan  masonry : 
the  arches  are  sustained  by  6  columns, 
and  constructed  with  blocks  of  great 
solidity ;  in  the  vault  are  some  aper- 
tures, probably  for  the  water-pipes. 
The  ThermoB  near  the  fountain  of  San 
Felice  are  clearly  Roman,  and  consist  o^ 
two  baths  and  some  smaller  chambf 
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in  which  we  may  trace  fragments  of 
a  rude  mosaic  pavement  and  bas-reliefs. 
One  bath  is  circular,  the  other  sqnarc ; 
from  the  substructions  they  appear  to 
have  been  vapour-baths.  In  the  Borgo 
di  Montebradoni  are  remains  of  an 
Etruscan  hypogenm,  with  some  cine- 
rary urns,  &c.  Several  excavations 
have  been  made  of  lat«  years  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  numerous  Etruscan-  se- 
pulchres, with  urns,  vases,  &c.  Near  the 
Florence  gate  are  traces  of  a  Roman  am- 
phitheatre. But  all  these  remains  yield 
in  interest  to  the  museum  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico,  where  most  of  the  objects 
discovered  in  the  tombs  and  ruins  have 
been  carefully  preserved. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  begun  in 
1208,  and  finished  in  1257,  as  recorded 
in  an  inscription  in  the  Latin  rhyme 
of  the  period.  The  tower  was  much 
shattered  by  the  earthquake  of  1826,  and 
has  been  since  rebuilt.  The  mediseval 
facade  is  covered  with  armorial  shields: 
but  the  windows,  as  in  most  of  the 
buildings  which  surround  it,  have 
been  modernized.  The  two  lions  sus- 
taining the  arms  of  Florence  were  added 
when  the  Florentine  republic  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  Volterra,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  its  own  citizens  to  be  cap- 
tain of  the  people.  The  Palazzo  contains 
the  museum  and  public  library.  The 
Museum  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
local  collections  in  Italy,  and  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  treasures  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  Monsignore  Mario  Guamacci, 
who  bequeathed  his  Etruscan  collec- 
tions to  the  town  in  1761 ;  it  is  filled 
with  tombs,  statues,  vases,  coins,  bronzes, 
pateree,  gold  ornaments,  mosaics,  &c., 
collected  in  the  Necropolis.  The  whole 
are  arranged  in  9  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  one  on  the  first  containing 
the  coins.  There  are  upwards  of 
400  cinerary  urns,  mostly  of  white 
alabaster,  a  variety  of  gypsum  ;  some 
however  'are  of  tufa,  and  a  few,  the 
most  ancient  probably,  in  terra-cotta; 
they  are  square,  and  from  2  to  3  feet 
in  length.  On  the  lids  are  generally 
the  recumbent  figures  of  the  deceased. 
Several  of  ^e  urns  have  inscriptions, 
— among  which  the  names  of  Ceecina 
(Ceicna),    Flavia   (AHave),  Gracchia 


(Cracne),  and  other  well-known  Etrus- 
can families,  may  be  recognised.  The 
bas-relie&  of  these  urns,  independently 
of  their  int6rest  as  works  of  art,  are 
instructive  in  affording  an  insight  into 
the  costumes  and  manners  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. On  some  of  the  urns  they  are 
coloured  red,  and  one  still  retains  traces 
of  gilding.  They  represent  various  in- 
cidents of  domestic  life,  and  a  most  re- 
markable series  of  subjects  illustrating 
every  period  of-  the  Greek  mythology. 
Among  the  scenes  of  domestic  life  are 
manv  of  a  very  affecting  character; 
death-bed  scenes  are  favourite  sub- 
jects, and  the  parting  of  husband  and 
wife  is  frequently  represented  in  various 
and  touching  forms.  In  some  cases, 
the  soul,  symbolised  by  a  figure  on 
horseback,  is  represented  setting  oat 
on  its  long  journey,  while  a  child,  the 
sister  probably  of  the  deceased,  is  striv- 
ing to  detain  it,  and  the  messenger  of 
death  is  hurrying  it  on,  carrying  over 
his  shoulder  a  long  sack  like  a  purse, 
one  end  containing  the  good,  the  other 
the  bad  deeds  of  the  deceased.  In  other 
bas-reliefs,  the  soul  on  horseback  is 
proceeding  on  its  journey  to  the  next 
world  attended  by  Charon  and  a  good 
genius.  On  another  urn  we  see  the 
funeral  car  drawn  by  horses  with  their 
heads  hanging  down  as  if  in  grief,  con- 
veying the  body  and  the  mourners  to 
the  tomb.  On  some,  we  see  human 
sacrifices,  and  on  others,  sacrifices  of 
different  animals.  On  many  of  the 
urns  are  sculptured  flowers;  which 
are  represented  half-blown  when  the 
deceased  was  young,  and  full-blown 
when  he  was  an  adult.  Funeral  and 
triumphal  processions,  and  the  solemn 
processions  of  the  judges,  occur  almost 
side  by  side  with  banquetings  and 
other  ^miliar  scenes  of  an  Etruscan 
home ;  and  even  the  representation 
of  a  girls'  school  is  not  wanting. 
Boar-himts,  bull-fights,  gladiatorial 
combats,  and  horse-races  in  the  circus, 
supply  an  instructive  series  of  illustra- 
tions of  Etruscan  sports;  while  the 
events  of  ancient  mythology,  which  are 
here  represented,  include  almost  every 
popular  topic  of  ancient  history  or 
&ble.  Without  entering  into  details, 
we  may  mention  the  foUowing  as  the 
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principal  sabjects  of  these  sculptures: 
— Ulysses  and  the  Syrens,  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  the  Rape  of  Helen,  the  Murder 
of  Polites  by  Pyrrhus,  the  Death  of 
Pyrrhus  at  Delphi,  the  Death  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  Orestes  and  Pylades,  Orestes 
and  the  Furies,  the  Seven  Chiefs  before 
Thebes  (three  urns,  one  of  which  has 
a  representation  of  the  gate  of  Vol- 
terra),  Polynices  and  Eteocles,  Amphi- 
arans  and  Eriphyle,  CEdipus  and  the 
Sphinx,  CEdipus  slaying  his  father 
Laius,  Cadmus  and  the  Dragon,  Cad- 
mus fighting  the  armed  men  who  have 
sprung  from  the  teeth  of  the  Dragon, 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  the  Centaurs 
and  Lapithse,  Actseon  and  his  Dogs, 
Cupid  and.  Psyche,  and  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine.  The  2  large  urns  or 
sarcophagi,  which  are  upwards  of 
5  feet  long,  were  found  in  1760,  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Flavian  family.  One 
has  a  male  figure  on  the  lid,  and 
on  its  front  a  funeral  procession ; 
the  other,  which  bears  a  female  one, 
has  two  very  touching  groups  repre- 
senting 'a  mother  with  her  children 
taking  leave  of  her  husband,  and  the 
same  mother  fondling  her  child  after 
her  bereavement.  The  walls  of  the 
8th  chamber  are  covered  with  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  and  with  fragments  from 
the  Roman  baths.  In  the  9th  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  mosaic  found  in  the  baths  in 
1761 ;  and  the  headless  statue  of  a 
female  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  dis- 
covered by  Maffei  in  the  amphitheatre, 
and  supposed  by  Gori  to  be  the  Dea 
Norcia  of  the  Etruscans.  It  bears  an 
inscription  on  the  right  arm,  which  has 
been  interpreted  by  Lanzi.  A  bas-relief 
representing  a  bearded  soldier,  of  life 
size,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription,  is 
considered  by  Micali,  Gori,  and  otiier 
archseplbgisU,  as  the  oldest  relic  in 
tiiermmseam  V  it  prc^ably  formed  the 
^e  b^^jamb  of  the  door  opening  into 
«'sepuIohr<e«  In  w  room  aboye  stairs 
and  Bear  the  library-  are  ecAitained  nu<^ 
meFOUs  smaller^' Etruscan  atati^'uitx^s^ 
bro^sE^,  smalterva&ds,  inscriptions,  &o.^ 
some  of  the  bron«es1ire  very  beautiflil-^ 
sue&r  as  handles  &f  vaseB.  ornaments 
of  hoiis^trappiugs,  &o,\  tWeis  also 
a  good'  coli€ctioof  of  eoing;  ^os«'  of 
VoTi^rta  of  a  very  rade  etyle,  pr438^xitiiig 


the  principal  interest.  A  small  series  of 
cameos  and  intaglios,  and  a  fine  specimen 
in  silver  gilt  of  that  peculiar  ornament, 
the  bulla,  recently  found  in  one  of  the 
Volterra  tombs,  and  so  frequently  repre- 
sented in  Etruscan  costumes.  In  the 
great  Hall,  the  Stila  delta  Magistraturdf 
over  the  Museum,  is  the  Public  Li- 
brary, containing  13,000  volumes:  it 
was  also  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
same  public-spirited  prelate,  Guamacci. 
Besides  the  printed  books,  it  contains  a 
series  of  the  Acts  of  the  Law  Courts  of 
the  City  extending  as  fkr  back  as  the 
end  of  the  ISth  century.  There  are 
also  some  good  ivory  sculptures,  in 
the  fi>rm  of  boxes  for  wedding  presents, 
and  2  very  fine  crozier-heads,  also  in 
ivory,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbot 
of  the  Carthusian  Monastery  of  the 
Badia,  and  to  a  Bishop  of  Volterra  of 
the  12th  century.  At  one  extremity 
of  the  Sala  de  la  Magistratura  the  wall 
is  covered  by  a  large  fresco,  attributed 
to  one  of  the  Orcaguas  (probably  Ber- 
nardo) J  it  represents  the  Annunciation 
and  &ants;  unfortunately  it  has  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  from  the  earthquake 
and  by  modem  restoration. 

The  Cathedral,  consecrated  by  Ca- 
lixtus  II.  in  1120,  was  enlarged  in 
1254  by  Nicold  Pisano,  and  restored 
and  embellished  in  the  16th  century  by 
Leonardo  Ricciarelli,  a  nephew  of 
Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  fa9ade  is 
entirely  of  the  13th  century,  but  the 
door  of  black  and  white  marble  may 
be  more  recent.  The  interior  is  im- 
posing. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  retains  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  original  design  of  Ni' 
cold.  The  Corinthian  capitals  in  stucco 
were  added  to  the  columns,  which 
have  been  lately  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  painted  stucco,  in  1574  by 
JiicciareUif  who  adorned  the  roof  of 
the  side  aisles  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  families  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  embellishment  of  the 
fitbrio.  Inside  the  principal  door  are 
bas-4«liefs  representing  the  translation 
of  the  body  of  St.  Octavian  to  this 
cathedral ;  it  wai  originally  interred  in 
ihe  ch.  dedicated- to  the  saint  on  a  hill 
4  m.  N.  of  Volterra,  and  was'  bnhiglit 
hither  in  the  year  820  by  Kshop  Andrea ' 
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The  bas-teliefe  were  formerly  placed 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cathedral, 
and  were  removed  to  their  present  posi- 
tion in  1767.  On  the  1.  of  the  great 
entrance  is  the  tomh  of  the  learned 
Mario  Maffei,  bishop  of  Cavaillon, 
secretary  of  the  Sacred  College,  and 
Nuncio  of  Julias  II.  at  Paris,  and 
on  the  rt  that  of  Archbishop  Incontri, 
a  modern  work  by  Costoli.  The  vault 
of  the  choir  was  .once  covered  with 
frescoes  by  Niccold  Circignanif  de- 
stroyed by  the  restorations  subsequent 
to  the  earthquake.  The  marble  pulpit 
is  covered  with  very  early  Christian 
bas-reliefs.  It  is  supported  by  4  co- 
lumns of  granite,  resting  on  the  backs 
of  lions  and  monsters.  The  bas- 
relief  in  the  front  represents  the  Last 
Supper;  the  3  others  are  Abraham 
sacrificing  Isaac,  the  Salutation,  and 
the  Annunciation,  with  the  name 
of  each  figure  engraved  above  it. 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Jnghirami  fa- 
mily, in  the  N.  transept,  are  some 
frescoes  by  Giovanni  da  S,  Giovanni, 
representing  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Paul,  and  a  painting  by  Domenichino, 
of  his  conversion,  much  injured  by 
retouching;  it  is  said  that  Domeni- 
chino  received  for  this  work  800 
scudi.  The  other  pictures  of  the  chapel 
are  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul  by 
Francesco  Curradij  formerly  attributed 
to  Guercino ;  and  the  Saint  receiving 
letters  relating  to  the  Christians  of 
Damascus,  by  Matteo  Eosselli.  This 
chapel  was  buUt  in  1615  by  Gen.  Jacopo 
Ingnirami,  a  celebrated  captain  of  the 
16th  century,  called  the  "  flagello  de' 
Barbereschi  e  de*  Turchi."  In  the 
ehapel  of  the  SS.  Sacramento,  built  by 
Bishop  Serguidi,  in  the  south  transept, 
is  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  Santi 
di  Tito,  with  the  name  and  date,  1592. 
The  altar  was  designed  by  Vasari. 
The  side  walls  are  painted  by  Giovanni 
Balducci;  and  the  stuccoes  of  the  vault 
are  bv  Ricciarelli,  whose  portrait  has 
been  introduced  by  Balducci.  In  the 
Gherardi  chapel  (2nd  on  L)  is  an 
Annunciation,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  bade,  B.M.F.  ("  Bartolommeo  me 
fece");  it  ^as  formerly  attributed  to 
Ghirlandaio.  The  fine  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  is  by  Giobattista  Naldini, 


Over  one  of  the  side-doors  is  a  bust 
of  S.  Lino  by  Luoa  della  Hobbia.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Rosary  (the  Ist  on  1.)  the 
St.  Sebastian,  by  Cungi  of  Borgo  S. 
Sepolcro.  In  the  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Octavian,  near  the  choir,  is  the 
beautiful  marble  tomb  of  the  saint,  exe- 
cuted by  Raffaelle  Cioli,  in  1525,  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  of  Volterra,  who 
were  desirous  of  commemorating  their 
delivery  from  the  plague  of  1522 
through  the  supposed  intercession  of 
the  saint.  The  2  angels  bearing  co- 
lumns at  the  sides  are  by  Andrea  Fer^ 
rucci.  The  high  altar  and  choir  have 
been  entirely  modernized ;  and  the  fine 
picture  of  uie  Virgin  in  the  heavens, 
with  saints  below,  amongst  whom  is  St. 
Francis  bearing  a  cross  in  front,  one  of 
the  finest  works  oi  //  Volterrano,  has 
been  removed  to  the  3rd  chapel  on  1.  be- 
hind the  pulpit.  The  two  spiral  co- 
lumns on  each  side  of  the  high  altar, 
with  kneeling  angels  upon  them,  are  by 
Mino  da  Flesole,  The  beauty  of  the  head 
of  St  John  is  particularly  remarkable. 
The  oratory  of  San  Carlo,  opening  out 
of  the  S.  transept,  is  a  real  picture- 
gallery,  several  valuable  paintings  from 
the  cathedral  and  other  churches  having 
been  removed  to  it : — an  Annunciation 
by  Luca  Signorelli,  painted  in  1491; 
the  Virgin  with  saints  and  angels,  a 
beautiful  work,  by  Leonardo  <fei  Fis- 
toja;  the  Magdalen  delle  Badici,  by 
Camillo  Incontri,  a  scholar  of  Guido, 
who  retouched  the  head  and  some  other 
portions;  the  Nativity,  by  Benvenuto 
da  Siena,  dated  1470  ;  a  Crucifixion,  by 
Bosso  Fiorentino;  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
by  Filippo  Lippi;  S.  Joseph,  by  II 
Volterrano^  one  of  his  earliest  works; 
a  small  Crucifixion,  by  Sodoma.  The 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  contains  a  fres- 
co of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  forming  the 
background  to  some  large  wooden 
figures  representing  the  Adoration  uf 
the  Magi,  and  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  them ;  the  representation  of 
the  SS.  Nome  di  Gesu,  executed  in  wood, 
was  presented  to  the  town  in  1424  by 
jS.  Bernardino  da  Siena,  when  he  in- 
troduced his  new  religious  order.  There 
is  an  epitaph  in  this  cathedral  to  the 
memory  or  Bishop  Csecina,  who  died 
in  1765f  and  who  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  the  last  of  the  family  whose  name 
for  so  many  ages  had  been  associated 
with  Volterra.  The  Sacristy,  celebrated 
for  its  relics,  has  a  silver  reliquiary, 
remarkable  for  its  elaborate  workman- 
ship, containing  4  pieces  of  the  true 
cross. 

The  neighbouring  ch.  of  S.  Oiovanni, 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  is  an  octagonal  building, 
referred  to  the  7th  century.  The  door- 
way of  black  and  white  marble  is 
curious,  and  the  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns are  full  of  animals  apd  birds. 
Over  the  architrave  are  13  heads  in 
relief  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  The  rich  arch  of  the  high 
altar  is  covered  with  festoons  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  seraphim,  beautifully 
sculptured  by  BaUimelU  da  Settignano 
in  the  16th  century.  The  picture  over 
it  of  the  Ascension  is  by  Nicold  Cir^ 
cignanu  The  ancient  octagonal  bap- 
tismal font  in  marble,  with  its  hand- 
some bas-reliefs,  was  sculptured  by 
Andrea  di  Sanaovino  in  1502,  and  the 
beautiful  Ciborium^  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  church,  formerly  on  the  high 
altar  of  the  Cathedral,  bears  uie 
name  of  Mine  da  Fiesole,  with  the 
date  (1471). 

The  Ch,  and  Monastery  of  San  Lino 
were  founded  in  1480  by  Kaf^ello 
Maffei,  and  finished  in  1517,  at  the  cost 
of  80,000  Bcudi.  It  contains  the  tomb 
of  the  founder,  erected  by  his  brother 
Mario,  whose  mausoleum  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  the 
cathedral.  The  tomb,  on  1.  of  high 
altar,  is  of  white  marble;  the  re- 
cumbent statue  of  Maffei  is  by  Silvio 
da  Insole;  the  ornaments  are  by  Fra 
Angelo  Montoraoli;  and  the  statues  of 
the  Archangel  Raphael  and  of  the  Beato 
Gherardo  Maffei,  the  Franciscan,  are  by 
Staggi.  Raffaello  Maffei,  who  was  born 
at  Volterra  in  1461,  obtained  consider- 
able reputation  as  a  theologian  and  phi- 
losopher ;  he  was  the  founder  of  the 
Accademia  Letteraria  dei  Sepolti,  the 
author  of  the  *  Commentarii  Urbani,' 
dedicated  to  Julius  II.,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Odyssey.  He  was  appointed 
by  Sixtus  IV.  secretary  to  the  Cardinal 
of  Aragon  on  his  mission  into  Hungary, 
and  was  employed  by  the  same  pope 
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in  other  important  negotiations.  His 
brother  Antonio  Volterrano  was  well 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  personages 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi.  The 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  S.  Lino,  over 
the  high  altar,  is  by  Francesco  Curradi 
(1597).  The  5  lunettes  on  each  side 
of  the  nave  and  one  of  the  altarpieces 
are  by  Cosimo  Daddi, 

The  ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  founded  in 
the  13th  century  by  the  Comune  and 
citizens,  was  rebuilt  in  1623,  and  has 
undergone  many  subsequent  altera- 
tions. It  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
Guidi  family,  among  which  is  that  of 
Jacopo  Guidi,  bishop  of  Penna  and 
Atri,  the  pupil  of  Guicciardini,  with 
whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  from 
Cosimo  I.  to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Paris.  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  grand 
duke,  and  died  in  1 588.  At  the  altar 
of  the  Maffei  familv,  2nd  on  rt.,  is  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
saintsj  by  Zwa  Signorelli  (1491),  The 
Gabbretani  altar  has  a  Nativity  by 
,  Giovanni  Balducci,  in  1591.  The  Con- 
ception is  by  Giobattista  Naldini,  1585. 
The  altarpiece  of  the  Guamacci  chapel 
is  by  Cosimo  Daddi,  The  celebrated 
Mario  Guamacci,  founder  of  the  mu- 
seum, and  one  of  the  earliest  Etruscan 
scholars,  is  buried  here.  His  tomb  was 
erected  during  his  lifetime. 

A  door  on  the  rt.,  near  the  .high 
altar,  opens  into  the  Gothic  chapel 
belonging  to  the  Confratemitd  delta 
Croce  di  Giomo,  built  in  1315,  by 
Mone  Todirigi.  The  interior  is  co- 
vered with  frescoes  which  have  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  damp  and  time — 
some  of  them  are  partially  defaced ;  the 
whole  presents  a  good  specimen  of  the 
internal  decoration  of  the  14th  and  1 5th 
centuries.  On  the  blue  vault  are  the  4 
Evangelists,  by  Jacopo  da  Firenze,  1410. 
The  paintings  upon  the  side-walls,  by 
Gianni  di  Francesco  di  Ser  Cienni  da  Fi- 
renze,  with  the  date  1410,  according  to 
the  inscription  on  one  of  them,  repre- 
sent, in  different  compartments,  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  the  Recovery  of 
the  True  Cross,  &c.  S.  Helena  bearing 
the  Cross,  surrounded  by  male  and  fe- 
male saints,  and  the  group  around  the 
dead  body  of  a  saint,  on  the  opposite 
wall,  are  very  beautiful.    These  fres- 
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coes  are  interestiii^  for  the  costumes  of 
the  period  vhich  they  represent.  This 
Cienni  has  been  supposed  on  very 
doubtful  grounds  to  be  Cennino  Cennini 
da  CoUe,  the  pupil  of  Agnolo  GadcU, 
and  the  author  of  a  remarkable  work 
on  fresco-painting  lately  published  in 
English.  The  Crucifixion  at  the  altar 
of  this  chapel  is  by  Sodoma. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  AgostinOf  built  in  the 
16th  century,  and  restored  in  1728, 
contains  a  Crucifixion  by  Francesco 
Curradi,  and  2  paintings  by  //  Volter- 
rano,  one  representing  tibe  Purification/ 
painted  in  1630,  when  he  fled  to  Vol- 
terra  to  escape  the  danger  of  the  plague, 
which  was  then  raging  in  Florence. 
This  ch.  is  celebrated  for  its  relics ;  the 
miraculous  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
at  the  Falconcini  altar,  is  still  regarded 
with  great  veneration. 

The  Ch.  ofS.  Michele,  with  a  Gothic 
front,  founded  in  1285,  and  restored 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Scuole  Pie  in 
1828,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child  with  St.  Joseph,  by 
Carlo  Maratta,  1st  chapel  on  rt.  At  the 
altar  of  S.  Giuseppe  Calasanzio,  fonnder 
of  this  order,  is  a  painting  of  the  saint 
by  Giuseppe  Zocchi.  The  Scuole  Pie 
were  established  in  the  adjoining  con- 
vent in  1711,  and  are  here  much  fre- 
quented. The  present  Pope  Pius  IX. 
was  educated  here. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Giusto,  in  the  suburb 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  architecture  of  the  16th  century. 

The  Citadel  is  divided  into  2  portions : 
the  Cassero,  or  the  Rocca  Vecchia,  and 
the  Kocca  Nuova.  The  Cassero  was 
built  in  1343  by  Walther  de  Brienne, 
duke  of  Athens,  then  lord  of  Vol  terra. 
Its  foundations  partly  rest  on  the  an- 
cient Etruscan  walls.  The  Rocca  Nuova 
was  erected  by  the  Florentines,  after 
they  had  taken  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  they  constructed,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  episcopal  palace,  the  prison 
called  II  Mastio :  it  was  formerly  used 
for  state  offenders,  and  it  has  ac- 
quired some  celebrity  as  the  place  of 
the  long  confinement  of  the  mathe- 
matician Lorenzo  Lorenzini,  the  pupil 

^  Viviani.  He  was  imprisoned  here 
1682  by  Cosimo  III.,  on  the  sus- 
lon  of  being  one  of  the  chief  in- 


struments in  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Grand-Duchess  Margaret 
of  Orleans  and  Prince  Ferdinand,  to 
whose  court  he  was  attached.  He 
remained  a  prisoner  until  the  prince's 
death  in  1 693.  During  the  1 1  years  of 
his  captivity  he  composed  his  work  on 
Conic  Sections,  which  exists  in  manu- 
script in  the  Magliabecchiana  library 
at  Florence.  The  Citadel  has  of  late 
years  been  converted  into  a  prison  for 
male  convicts  condemned  to  lengthened 
periods  of  imprisonment  The  cellular 
and  silent  system  is  now  adopted  in  it. 
At  present  it  contains  upwards  of  300 
prisoners,  some  for  most  atrocious 
crimes.  Permission  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Sotto  Pre- 
fetto  of  Volterra  to  visit  these  prisons 
in  all  their  details. 

Behind  the  hospital  of  S.  Maria  Mad- 
dalena  is  a  building  called  the  Torre 
degli  Augieri.  An  inscription  still  visi- 
ble over  the  door  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters shows  that  it  was  built  in  1299 
by  the  Hospitalers  of  S.  Giacomo  in 
Altopascio. 

The  Casa  Guamaccij  opposite  the 
ch.  of  S.  Michele,  with  its  3  towers, 
has  an  inscription  over  the  door  in 
Gothic  characters,  which  shows  that  the 
first  tow^  was  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  and  records  the 
name  of  its  architect,  Giroldo  da  Lu- 
gano. 

The  Casa  Duccif  in  the  same  street, 
has  an  inscription  built  into  the  fa9ade 
commemorating  a  child  of  the  family 
of  Persius,  who  is  claimed  as  a  native 
of  Volterra. — a.  persivs  a.  f.  severvs 

V.  ANN.  VIII.M.III.D.XIX. 

The  Casa  Ricciarelli  is  still  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  Daniele  da  Vol- 
terra. It  contains  a  fine  oU  painting 
of  Elijah  by  that  great  artist,  who  was 
bom  here  in  1509,  and  died  in  Paris 
in  1566.  The  Casa  Masselli  in  the  Via 
del  Crocifisso  contains  another  example 
of  this  master  in  the  ceiling  of  a  small 
room  which  he  painted  in  fresco. 

The  Fountain  of  San  Felice,  near  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  has  obtained 
some  repute  for  its  waters,  which  pos- 
sess aperient  qualities.  They  are  much 
used  in  dyspeptic  complaints. 

The  Alabaster  Manufactories  of  Vol- 
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terra  will  be  worth  visiting ;  they  have 
much  increased  in  importance  of  late 
years,  and  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  male  and  female  pop.  of  the  town 
are  employed  in  one  way  or  other  in 
the  trade,  which  contributes  to  its 
great  prosperity;  the  great  markets 
being  toe  United  States,  India,  China, 
and,  in  Europe,  Russia.  Nearly  all  the 
vases  and  ornamental  works  seen  in 
the  shops  of  Florence  and  Leghorn 
come  from  Volterra ;  and  as  there  are 
several  shops  in  the  place,  travellers 
will  be  able  to  make  their  selection 
on  the  spot,  and  at  prices  inferior  to 
those  asked  at  Florence  and  Leghorn. 
The  commoner  varieties  of  the  stone 
used  for  vases,  &c.,  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  but  the  finer 
qualities  of  white  statuary  alabaster 
have  been  brought  from  the  quarries 
of  La  Castellina,  S.  of  Leghorn.  One 
of  the  largest  and  best  assorted  ware- 
houses is  that  of  Sig.  Chierici,  behind 
the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni. 

The  Environs  of  Volterra  abound  in 
objects  which  would  afford  interesting 
occupation  to  the  traveller  for  many 
days.  The  Villa  Inghirami,  in  the 
vaUey  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  is  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  labyrinth  in 
the  rock,  called  the  Buche  de^  Saracinif 
on  the  prin<nple  which  assigns  to  the 
Saracens  every  wonder  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
jects in  the  neighbourhood  of  Volterra 
is  the  deep  chasm  called  the  Baize,  on 
the  N.W.  between  the  churches  of  San 
Giusto  and  La  Badia,  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  during  many  centuries 
on  the  clayey  and  marly  soil  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  There  is  no  place  in 
Tuscany  where  the  operation  of  this 
cause  has  been  attended  with  more  dis- 
astrous consequences.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ravine  or  chasm  is  composed, 
like  the  table-land  on  which  Volterra 
stands,  of  a  tertiarv  sandstone  resting 
on  a  thick  mass  oi  blue  clay ;  as  the 
subjacent  marls  are  washed  away  by 
the  rains,  and  by  the  percolation  of  the 
springs  between  the  sandy  and  marly 
beds,  large  portions  of  the  more  solid 
superincumbent  rock  are  continually 
falling  from  above  without  having  any 
apparent  effect  in  filling  up  the  abyss. 


It  18  known  from  authentic  documents 
that  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
ravine  was  a  highly  cultivated  spot, 
well  wooded,  and  covered  *with  ha- 
bitations, in  the  7th  century;  about 
the  end  of  the  16th  the  sides  were 
observed  to  be  gradually  undermined 
by  the  water  which  had  penetrated 
through  the  porous  strata ;  in  1627 
the  ch.  of  San  Giusto  was  engulfed; 
and  in  1651  its  rapid  increase  com- 
pelled the  removal  of  another  ch., 
which  had  previously  appeared  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Cosimo  II. 
made  an  attempt  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  mischief,  and  several  plans  were 
subsequently  tried  to  collect  the  waters 
into  another  channel ;  but  all  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  inhabitants  ob- 
serve with  great  regret  that  the  danger 
is  gradually  approaching  the  celebrated 
Camaldolese  monastery  of  S.  Salva- 
tore,  now  only  a  very  few  yards  from 
the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  Camaldolese  monastery  called 
the  Badia  di  San  Salvatore,  situated  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Vol- 
terra, and  about  1  m.  from  the  town, 
was  founded  in  the  11th  century  for 
the  Camaldolese  monks.  It  has  a  hand- 
some Doric  cloister,  and  contains  many 
works  of  art.  At  the  altar  of  S. 
Romualdo  is  a  picture  by  DoTnenico 
Ghirlandaio,  representing  S.  Romualdo, 
S.  Benedict,  S.  Atina,  and  S.  Greciniana. 
At  the  altar  of  the  8S.  Sacramento  is 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  by  Donato 
Maacagni  (1 599) ;  at  the  sdtar  della  Pieti 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Gio. 
Paolo  Rossettiy  and  at  another  altar  is 
the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour  by  the  same 
master  (2nd  on  1.).  The  frescoes  of 
S.  Benedict  and  S.  Romualdo  at  the 
sides  of  the  organ  are  by  //  Volterrano, 
In  the  apartment  of  the  Abbot  is  a 
good  picture  of  Job  by  Donato  Mascagni, 
by  whom  are  the  frescoes  relative  to  the 
life  of  S.  Giusto,  and  the  large  painting 
of  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  in  the  Refec- 
tory, where  also  there  is  a  series  of 
pictures  representing  various  events  in 
the  history  of  Volterra.  Built  into  the 
facade  of  the  church  are  some  early 
Christian  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions, 
which  belonged  probably  to  the  more 
ancient  edifice  of  the   11th  century. 
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Aboat  i  m.  ovtnde  the  Porta  Sdd 
is  the  Convent  of  San  Francesco;  in 
small  cbapels  opening  out  of  the  cor- 
ridor in  front  of  the  dbnrch  are  two  fine 
and  large  bas-reliefe  in  tena-eotta,  of 
the  delUk  Robbia  school;  they  repre- 
sent, one  St  Francis  and  two  saints, 
and  the  other  the  Last  Judgment,  with 
the  Destroying  Angel,  a  remarkable 
composition ;  it  bears  the  name  of  the 
donor  and  the  date  (1501). 


Excursion  to  Monte  Catini  and 
ITS  Mines,  etc. 

A  very  interesting  excuraon  may  be 
made  from  Yolterra  to  the  Copper 
Mines  of  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini, 
10  m.  distant,  A  light  gig  may  be  hired 
to  go  and  return  for  6  frs.  Leaying 
the  city,  we  follow  the  same  road  as  fii^ 
as  the  Inn  of  La  Bachetona,  from  which 
another  excellent  one  brings  us,  in 
^  an  hour,  to  the  village  of  Monte 
Catini,  where  there  is  a  Cafe,  in  which 
the  geological  traveller  who  may  wish 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  this  interesting 
district  wiU  find  accommodation. 

The  vUlageofMonte  Catini  is  sitoated 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  formed  of  a 
very  peculiar  eruptive  rock,  called  Se- 
hgite,  often  prismatic,  on  the  1.  of  the 
road;  it  presents  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  high  square  tower,  all  that 
remams   of  the    ancient  Castie,  and 
which  forms  so  striking  an  object  in 
the  landscape  for  many  miles  around. 
About  1  m.  beyond  the  town  is  the 
Mining  establishment  of  Caporciano  or 
La  Cava.    The  mines  of  Monte  Catini 
have  of  late  years  acquired  much  cele- 
brity fVom  the  richness  and  abundance 
of  their  copper  ores.    They  appear  to 
have  been  worked  as  fiir  back  as  the  15th 
century :  in  1827  they  were  re-opened 
by  a  company,  who,  after  10  years' 
labour,  abandoned  them,  when  they 
became  tbe  property  of  some  English 
gentlemen,   Messrs.  Sloane^  and  Hall, 
since  which  they  have  attained  an  un- 
exampled prosperity,  at  least  in  the 
mining  annals  of  Italy* 
The  country  in    which   they    are 


sitoated  is  of  a  very  peculiar  geological 
character.   As  the  traveller  approaches 
Monte  Catini,  he  will  observe  that  it 
forms  part  of  a  group  of  pointed  hills, 
very  different  in  form  and  general  ap- 
pearance from  all  others  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.    They  are  also  very 
different  mineralogically,  being  formed 
chiefly  of  a  angular  rock  of  igneous  or 
eruptive  origin,  wldch,  from  its  colour, 
has  been  called  Gabbro  Bosso  by  the 
Tuscan  geologists,  and  which  has  much 
analogy  with  certain  porphyries,  and 
especially  with  those  so  rich  in  mineral 
wealth  in  the  New  World ;  this  Gabbro 
BosaOf  which  has    risen  through  the 
surrounding  sandstones  and  limestones 
at    a    comparatively    recent    period, 
constitutes  the  peaks  of  Monte  dell' 
Abete,  Poggio  alia  Croce,  and  Monte 
Massi.    The  mine  of  La  Cava  is  ex- 
cavated in  the  latter  hiU — the  house 
or  villa  of  La  Cava   and  the    prin- 
cipal works  being  at  its  base.      The 
metalliferous    deposit  is    of   as    pe- 
culiar nature  as  the  rock  in  which  it 
is  situated,  commencing  at  the  sur- 
fiice  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  vein, 
which  gradually  widens  on  descending, 
and  wMch  swells  out  in  some  plac^ 
to  the  breadth  of  several  yards,  the 
ore  bein^  in  the  form  of  large  globular 
masses,  imbedded  in  a  steatite  rock, 
which  fills  up  the  interval  between  the 
Gabbro  Rosso  and  a  subsequently  pro- 
truded  mass  of  serpentine.     The  geolo- 
gist will  obtain,  on  application  to  the 
very  intelligent  engineer,  Mr.  Schnei- 
der, the  director  of  the  works,  every 
fkcUity  for  examining  them.  The  mine 
is  now  worked  on  6  different  levels, 
the  lowest  575  feet  below  the  sur&ce. 
For  some  years  the  power  used  for  re- 
moving the  water  and  the  ores  had  been 
by  horses  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
exten^on  of  the  works  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  water,  a  steam-engine  has 
been  set  up,  and  a  magnificent  adit- 
level,  of  nearly  an  English  mile  (1441 1 
yards)  in  length,  completed  in  1857. 
The  ores  consist  of  various  sulphurets 
of  copper,  varying  in  richness  from 
20   to   80    per   cent.,    but   averaging 
about  30;    the  quantity  extracted  is 
upwards  of  3000  tons  annually.    From 
the   want   of  fuel    and   of  the    ne- 
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cessary  water-power  for  dressing  the 
ores  near  the  mine,  they  are  carried 
to  the  smelting  establishment  of  La 
Briglia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bisenzio, 
near  Prato.  The  quantity  of  copper 
produced  from  the  ores  of  La  Cava  at 
one  time  reached  300  tons  annually, 
the  whole  of  which  is  either  consumed 
in  Tuscany  or  in  the  neighbouring 
Italian  States,  and  the  remainder  is 
exported  to  England. 

The  visitor  to  the  works  of  La  Cava 
will  be  not  less  gratified  with  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  under- 
ground works  are  conducted  than  with 
the  general  system  of  management  at 
the  surface.  Schools  for  both  sexes  of 
the  miners'  children  have  been  esta- 
blished, a  handsome  church  has  been 
erected  and  liberally  endowed,  savincs- 
banks  formed,  and,  at  stated  periods, 
marriage  portions  awarded  to  the  young 
females  of  the  workmen's  families: 
music  and  drawing-schools  established 
for  the  occupation  of  the  workmen  dur- 
ing their  leisure  hours ;  and  all  this  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  mine, 
from  tneir  profits  in  the  undertaking. 
No  care  or  expense  is  spared  by  these 
benevolent  gentlemen  in  contnbuting 
to  the  moral  and  physical  wants  of  their 
dependants;  and  every  one  who  may 
visit  La  Cara  will  come  away  gratified 
to  have  witnessed  such  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  contentment  amongst  the 
working  population  as  is  rarely  met 
with  in  mming  districts. 

Before  leaving  La  Cava  the  travel- 
ler ought  to  ascend  to  the  summit 
of  the  Monte  Massi,  or  of  Poggio  alia 
Croce,  a  walk  of  ^  an  hour;  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  point  in  Central  Italy 
from  which  a  more  magnificent  pan- 
orama will  open  before  him,  embrac- 
ing f^om  the  mountains  of  Massa  and 
Carrara,  at  the  N.- western  extremity  of 
Tuscany,  to  Mont'  Amiata,  at  its  south- 
em  limit;  with  Elba,  Capraja,  and 
Corsica  to  seaward:  from  no  point 
will  he  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
notion  of  the  physical  features  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  in  general,  and  of  the  im- 
mediate provinces  of  Volterra  and  the 
Maremma  in  particular.  Monte  Massi 
is  1910  Eng.  feet,  and  Poggio  alia 
Croce  1710  Fr.  ft.,  above  the  sea. 


The  geological  traveller  will  find 
Monte  Catini  the  most  convenient  point 
from  which  he  can  visit  the  mines  of 
Miemo  (5  miles),  Monte  Vaso,  Cas- 
tellina,  and  Terricio.  There  will  be 
much  to  interest  him  in  the  vicinity 
connected  with  the  metamorphic  action 
of  the  igneous  Gabbro  Rosso  on  the 
stratified  rocks  which  envelop  it  like 
the  folds  of  a  mantle,  and  through 
which  it  has  made  its  way  to  the  sur- 
face. There  is  perhaps  no  point  in 
Europe  more  interesting  in  this  re- 
spect ;  the  sections  laid  open  in  making 
the  new  road  between  the  village  of 
Monte  Catini  and  La  Cava,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Miemo,  are  very 
instructive. 


EXCUBSION  TO  POHABANGE  AND  THB 

BoRACic  Acid  Lagoni. 

On  leaving  Monte  Catini  the  traveller 
need  not  return  to  Volterra,  but  pro- 
ceed from  the  Osteria  of  La  Bachetona 
by  the  direct  road  to  Pomarance,  12 
m.  distant. 

A  descent  of  4  m.,  in  the  midst  of 
clay  hills,  leads  from  La  Bachetona  to 
the  rly.  stat.  of  Le  Moje,  or  salt-works 
of  S.  Leopoldo,  to  which  there  is  also  a 
direct  road  of  6  m.  from  Volterra. 
These  works,  which  furnish  one  of  the 
principal  supplies  of  salt  for  Tuscany, 
produce  annually  upwards  of  22  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  entirely  derived  from 
the  evaporation  of  the  neighbouring 
brine-springs.  The  springs,  8  in  num- 
ber, are  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  evaporating-pans,  to  which  the  salt 
water  is  conveyed  by  means  of  wooden 
pipes ;  the  wells,  varying  in  depth  from 
80  to  100  feet,  are  sunk  in  the  tertiary 
marls,  containing  also  gypsum,  which 
form  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the 
Cecina,  and,  from  recent  borings, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
origin,  4  very  thick  beds  of  rock-salt 
having  been  met  with  between  the 
surface  and  the  depth  of  300  feet. 
There  are  many  other  brine-springs  on 
either  side  of  the  Cecina,  but  they  are 
not  used,  the  production  of  salt  being 
a  government  monopoly,  and  those  of 
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Le  Moje  soUidiig  for  the  ooDsamptioii 
of  the  coantiy.  The  fbel  employed 
for  the  4  eyaporatinR-paas  is  ezda- 
sively  wood,  which  the  neighboiving 
forests  of  Berignoney  belonging  to  the 
gOTemment,  uirmtih.  The  salt  pro- 
duced is  b^atifbllj  white  and  pore: 
firom  its  sale  the  public  treasurj 
derires  a  revenne  of  4  millions  of 
francs.  Attached  to  the  works  is  a 
honse,  inhabited  by  the  director;  bat 
the  malaria  is  so  daiigerons  here  during 
the  sammer  and  antnmnal  months  as 
to  oblige  the  principal  employ^  to  take 
.refuge  at  Volterra. 

Leaving  the  Moje,  a  low  range  of 
hilb  is  crossed  before  reaching  the  Go- 
vernment &ttoria  or  farm  ox  San  Lo- 
renzo and  the  Cecina.  The  river  most 
be  forded,  the  suspension-bridge  that 
formerly  existed  having  been  carried 
away;  it  is  in  progress  of  being  rebuilt. 
In  ordinary  times  there  is  little  danger 
in  crossing  the  Cedna,  but  in  the  ramy 
season  the  passage  is  often  rendered 
impossible  for  days  together.  During 
the  floods  no  one  ought  to  attempt  the  ford 
without  an  experienced  guide.  From  the 
opposite  bank  a  good  road  of  5  m.  leads 
to  Pomarance,  constantly  ascending  over 
the  tertiary  marls,  here  very  abun- 
dant in  beds  of  white  gypsum  or 
alabaster,  and  afterwards  a  coarse 
limestone  or  Panchina  similar  to  that 
of  Volterra.  Pomarance  is  situated  at 
the  summit  of  the  ascent,  although  it 
cannot  be  seen  until  we  arrive  close  to 
the  gate. 

There  is  little  to  interest  the  stranger 
in  this  small  town;  in  the  principal 
ch.  there  is  a  picture  by  //  Pomartmcio 
(Cristoforo  Boncalli),  who  was  bom 
here,  and  a  Virgin  and  Child  of  the 
very  early  Siennese  school.  Poma- 
rance is  also  the  country  of  the  cele- 
brated anatomist  Mascagni,  as  we  are 
told  by  an  inscription  over  the  door 
of  a  honse  opposite  the  church,  where 
he  was  bom.  Count  Lardarel  has  a 
large  palace  in  the  town.  There  are  two 
small  inns,  the  Unione  and  the  Albergo 
della  Burraia,  where  persons  intending 
to  visit  the  Boracic  Acid  Works  wiU 
find  accommodation. 

^relio,  formerly  called  the  Lagoni 
"i  Cerboli,  is  the  principid  of 


Connt  Laidazd's  establishments,  and 
where  the  diffiomt  mannfactmriiig  ope- 
rations, as  well  as  the  singular  circum- 
stances that  aoeompany  me  production 
of  the  boradc  acid,  can  be  most  con- 
veniently examined  and  studied.  It 
is  about  6  m.  firom  Pomarance,  by  a 
good  carriage-road,  the  hig^  one  to 
Massa,  and  Uie  innkeepers  will  supply 
the  necessary  vehicles  to  reach  it ;  an 
inn  has  been  lately  opened  at  Lar- 
darello,  where  beds  and  tolerable  fare 
may  be  procured:  every  facility  will 
be  afforded  to  strangers  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  works,  to  whom  they  should 
apply  on  arriving  at  Lardarello.  The 
works  are  approached  by  a  magnificent 
bridge  raised  high  above  the  torrent, 
and  to  which  lead  elevated  approaches, 
in  the  interior  of  which  are  warehouses ; 
the  bridge  itself^  a  model  of  construc- 
tion of  the  kind,  consists  of  a  angle 
arch,  which  may  be  compared  for 
beauty  and  hardiness  of  design  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Dee  at  Chester,  has  a 
span  of  72  ft,  and  is  90  ft.  above  the 
river  Posaera, 

The  district  in  which  the  Lagoni 
occur  is  one  of  the  most  singnlar 
countries  in  the  world.  Near  the  vil- 
lage of  Monte  Cerboli,  in  the  midst 
of  a  deep,  rugged  and  broken  ravine, 
is  one  of  the  8  establishments  for  ex- 
tracting boracic  acid  firom  the  earth. 
From  tiie  whole  surface  of  a  large 
space,  probably  a  square  mile  of  the 
broken  ground,  there  issues  a  lar^ 
volume  of  steam,  which  rises  high  in 
the  atmosphere  before  it  is  absorbed, 
and  mav  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
many  miles.  In  the  midst  of  this  fog 
of  steam,  on  a  small  phun  forming  a 
kind  of  isUnd,  stands  a  village  con- 
taining the  cottages  of  the  workmen, 
the  evaporating  chambers,  the  store- 
houses, and  a  church  recently  built. 
The  process  of  preparing  the  boracic 
acid  is  the  following:  on  excavating  a 
few  inches  into  any  part  of  the  broken 
ground,  steam  issues  with  great  force, 
driving  with  it  mud  and  even  stones 
with  a  violent  noise.  One  or  two  feet 
is  quite  deep  enough  for  the  object 
required.  A  wall  capped  with  a  dome 
is  made  round  this  opening,  aiA  thus 
a  large  cup-shaped  pool  is  formed  of 
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from  50  to  60  feet  in  diameter.  Into 
this  cavity  a  stream  of  water  is  con- 
veyed until  it  is  nearly  full.  The  cold 
water  going  down  into  the  cavity 
becomes  greatly  heated,  and  is  driven 
violently  upward  by  the  steam  thus 
formed.  The  whole  of  the  water  be- 
comes heated  by  this  constant  regurgi- 
tation from  the  heated  cavity,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  has  ab- 
sorbed nearly  1  per  cent,  of  boracic 
acid.  After  a  period  of  repose  in 
another  excavation,  in  which  the  mud 
is  deposited,  this  solution  is  conveyed 
into  large  inclined  evaporating  pans  in 
lead.  A  powerful  jet  of  steam  from 
one  of  the  large  holes  made  in  the 
broken  ground  is  conveyed  in  a  kind 
of  drain  to  the  evaporating-house,  and 
passes  in  flues  under  every  part  of  the 
evaporating-vessels.  The  water  is  thus 
carried  off  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
boracic  acid  remains  in  the  concentrated 
solution.  These  works  are  now  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition  owing  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  late  Count  Lardarel. 
About  20  years  since,  the  cost  of  the 
fuel  by  which  the  water  was  evapo- 
rated was  so  great  that  little  boracic 
acid  was  procured,  and  it  scarcely  repaid 
the  labour  and  cost  of  production.  The 
Count  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  em- 
ploying the  heat  which  nature  so  plen- 
tifcdly  offered,  and  thus  dispensed  with 
the  whole  expense  of  fuel.  The  result 
of  this  plan  of  converting  subterra- 
nean heat  to  commercial  purposes  has 
been  the  establishment  of  villages  and  a 
thriving  population  in  a  locality  which 
was  previously  almost  a  desert.  About 
25  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  the 
borax  consumed  in  England  was  im- 
ported from  the  East  Indies ;  at  present 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  demand  is  sup- 
plied from  the  boracic  acid  works  of 
Tuscany. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  boracic  acid  now  produced  ex- 
ceeds 2000  tons  annually;  that  the 
whole  of  this  is  exported  to  England, 
where,  being  converted  into  borax, 
it  is  extensively  employed  in  the 
manu&cture  of  the  flner  descriptions 
of  pottery  and  glass ;  that  so  great  is 
the  demand  at  present,  that  double  the 
quantity  produced  would  find  a  ready 


market ;  and  that  there  is  every  fe&soti 
to  believe,  ere  many  years  have  elapsed, 
the  produce  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased under  the  improved  processes 
introduced  at  the  Lagoni.  Since  1818, 
when  the  first  operations  were  com- 
mencedf  up  to  the  end  of  1860,  the 
total  quantity  of  boracic  acid  produced 
has  amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000 
tons. 

The  number  of  workmen  employed 
at  Lardarello  approaches  500 ;  they  are 
lodged  on  the  spot,  in  most  com- 
fortable dwellings,  at  the  expense  of 
the  proprietor,  who  has  erected  a  very 
extensive  villa  for  himself  and  lodg- 
ings for  his  employes,  a  very  hand- 
some church,  and  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  workpeople,  with 
trades  schools  for  the  elder  ones, 
and  a  very  superior  music  school. 
Everything  is  done  here,  as  we  have 
seen  at  La  Cava,  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  wellbeing  of  his  people 
by  the  proprietor;  and  however  un- 
healthy their  occupation  may  appear, 
or  insalubrious  the  mephitic  vapour 
in  which  tiiey  breathe,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  there  is  less  mortality 
than  in  most  mining  districts,  and,  as 
the  traveller  may  assure  himself,  that 
in  no  part  of  Italy  is  there  to  be  met 
with  a  more  healthy  and  robust  class 
of  men  than  the  labourers  at  the 
Boracic  Works  of  Lardarello. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add 
a  few  words  on  the  scientific  history  of 
these  extraordinary  emanations.  As 
the  traveller  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Possera,  in  which  the  Lagoni  of  Larda- 
rello are  situated,  he  will  find  it  nearly 
closed  at  its  northern  extremity  by  a 
range  of  serpentine  hills,  on  the  high- 
est of  which  are  perched  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  dedicated  to  St.  Michael. 
There  are  hot-springs  issuing  from 
the  serpentine,  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matic affections,  at  the  foot  of  the  peak 
on  which  this  ruin  stands ;  whilst  at 
the  S.E.  base  of  the  range,  on  a  conical 
mount,  is  the  picturesque  village  of 
Monte  Cerboli,  J  m.  beyond  which,  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  torrent,  is  the  town 
of  Lardarello,  consisting  entirely  ^'' 
the  Boracic  Acid  Works,  the  dr 
ings  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
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dence  —  a   real   palace  —  of  the  pro- 
prietor.    This   vallej    continues   for 
about  3  m.,  closed  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity by  the    mountsun  of  Castel 
Novo,  oyer  a  shoulder  of  which  the 
high    road  to    Massa  crosses.      The 
sides  of  this  valley  are  formed  of  in- 
clined  strata  of  Alberese  limestone, 
belonging  to  the  same  geological  period 
as  the  lower  chalk  of  Gt.  Britain,  upon 
which  lie  beds  of  tertiary  marine  strata, 
aboundiofl;  in  gypsum  and  huge  frag- 
ments of  umestoae,  and  it  is  from  these 
marls  that  the  boradc  vapours  issue. 
The  space  from  which  they  rise  does 
not  exceed  1   square  m. ;   it  is  im- 
possible to  say  from  what  depth  they 
proceed;  on  arriying  at  the  sudace 
their  temperature  is  from  200°  to  207° 
Fahrenheit — nearly  that    of    boiling 
water  at  this  elevation  above  the  sea. 
They  contain,  in  addition  to  boracic 
acid,  carbonic    acid    in    considerable 
quantity,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  azote, 
pure   and  carburetted  hydrogen,  ac- 
cording   to    the  researches    of   MM. 
Deville  and  Leblanc;  the  boracic  acid 
appears  to  be  emitted  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  and  already  formed.    One  of 
the  principal  drawbacks  in  the  pro- 
duction of  boracic  acid  has  hitherto 
been  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  beyond 
a  very  small  proportion  of  it  in  solu- 
tion (from  1  to  1^  per  cent.),  hence  the 
necessity  of  a  tedious  evaporation ;  a 
considerable  amelioration  has  been  re- 
cently obtained  by  means  of  Artesian 
borings,  the  water  brought  to  the  surface 
being    charged  with  boracic-acid    in 
some  localities  to  the  amount  of  3^  per 
cent. 

Although  Lardarello  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  Boracic  Acid  Works, 
it  is  only  one  of  the  nine  establishments 
founded  by  the  late  Count  Lardarel — 
the  others  being  Castelnovo,  U  Sasso, 
Monte  Rotondo,  Lago,  Lustignano,  San 
Edaardo,  San  Federigo,  and  Serraz- 
zano.  If  the  traveller  will  cast  his  eye 
over  the  map  of  the  district  occupied  by 
these  several  localities,  he  will  see  that 
it  embraces  a  very  limited  area,  scarcely 
30  English  square  miles,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Cornia  and  Cecina,  but 

iefly  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  head- 
ers of  the  former  torrent,  and  that 


each  of  these  gaseous  emanations  is 
situated  in  valleys  descending  like  so 
many  fissures  or  cracks  from  a  central 
point,  under  which  probably,  but  froni 
what  depth  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
all  these  extraordinary  eruptions  ori- 
ginate. 

A  tour  to  the  different  establishments 
of  Count  Lardarel  will  well  repay  the 
time  spent  by  the  scientific  traveller : 
he  will  be  received  with  the  greatest 
attention  at  each,  where  the  hospit- 
able proprietor  has  a  comfortable  house, 
and  we  can  assure  him  that  he  will  find 
nowhere  their  doors  closed  agunst  him. 
Good  carriage-roads  communicate  be- 
tween the  different  works.  They 
may  be  visited  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  although  the  most  favourable 
will  be  in  the  early  spring,  or  after  the 
rainy  season  in  the  autumn.  The  best 
mode  of  proceeding  will  be,  after  having 
visited  Lardarello,  to  cross  to  Castel- 
novo,  thence  to  Sasso,  Monte  Botondo, 
Lago,  Lustignano,  and  Serrazzano,  from 
which,  by  a  fair  country  road  of  12 
m.,  the  tourist  can  return  to  Poma- 
ranee.* 

Should  the  traveller  not  wish  to  pro- 
long his  journey  to  Massa,  16  m.  from 
Castelnovo,  he  may  make  an  interesting 
excursion  to  the  ruined  Castle  of  Rocca 
Silana,  a  curious  monument  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  about  8  m.  from  Pomarance. 
For  the  first  4  m.  the  road  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Monte  Cerboli,  from  which  turn- 
ing off  to  the  1.,  it  crosses  the  Possera  by 
a  curiously  constructed  bridge,  one  of 
the  piers  being  upon  an  immense  boul- 
der, from  which  it  ascends  to  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Dalmazzo :  here  the  carriage 
must  be  abandoned ;  the  path  ascends 
rapidly,  although  still  suited  for  horses, 
for  3  m.  through  a  picturesque  coun- 
try, until  the  pinnacle  on  which- Rocca 
Silana  stands  is  reached. 

The  Castle  of  JSocca  SUcma  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  peak  of  serpentine,  and  in 
so  elevated  a  position  (1 760  ft.  above  the 


*  Works  for  the  extraction  of  boracic  acid 
have  been  more  recently  establlBhed  on  the 
FuvfioroU  deUa  Galaria,  near  Travale,  at  the 
E.  base  of  the  Peak  of  Gerfalco,  about  1  hr.'a 
distance  from  the  vllU^e  of  Montieri,  and  4  from 
Golle,  but  the  springs  were  oYer-abundant  in 
ammoniacal  salts. 
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sea)  as  to  be  visible  for  many  miles 
aroand,  and  to  form  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent objects  in  the  landscape  of  this 
part  of  the  province  of  Volterra ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  st^uare  castle  in  the  centre, 
hayinf^  remains  of  a  keep,  and  4  octaffo- 
nal  turrets  at  the  angles ;  but  the  walls, 
instead  of  forming  a  plane  surfiice 
from  angle  to  angle,  are  convex  out- 
wardly ;  the  masonry  is  very  beautiful, 
formed  of  square  blocks  of  limestone 
below  and  of  brick  above,  surmounted 
by  a  cornice.  The  interior,  now  a 
waste,  is  occupied  by  a  continuous 
arched  vaulting  that  runs  round  three 
of  its  sides,  the  fourth  being  occu- 
pied by  the  foundations  of  the  tower, 
and  a  small  door  the  only  entrance. 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  castle  and 
its  defences  were  amongst  the  best 
preserved  in  Italy,  when  it  was  sold 
for  10  dollars  by  the  government  to  a 
person  who  literally  is  destroying  it 
for  the  iron  in  the  walls  and  aoors,  a 
piece  of  vandalism  unworthy  of  Tus- 
cany. 
%  A  fortified  line  of  wall,  with  square 
towers  at  intervals,  surrounds  the  castle 
on  2  sides — the  others  being  amply 
defended  by  the  vertical  precipice  on 
which  it  stands.  The  gateway  to 
this  outer  line  of  defence  is  a  good 
specimen  of  military  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture; the  entrance  is  by  a  zigzag 
covered  way,  once  furnished  with  3 
gates,  the  innermost  being  almost 
entire. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Kocca  Silana,  except  that  it  was  during 
the  Idth  and  14th  centuries  a  constant 
subject  of  contention  between  Volterra 
and  its  more  powerful  neighbours  of 
Siena  and  Florence.  There  is  not  the 
most  remote  reason  for  supposing 
it  to  have  been  a  Roman  work,  or  to 
have  any  connexion  with  Sylla,  as  its 
name  mi^ht  imply,  and  as  there  exists 
a  belief  in  the  country  around.  The 
view  from  the  Castle  is  magnificent, 
extending  to  the  Apennines  on  one  side 
and  to  Mont'  Amiata  on  the  other,  em- 
bracing a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Volterra  and  Siena. 

The  tourist  may  prolong  his  excur- 
sion to  the  copper-mines  in  the  valley 
of  the   Pavone  beneath,    by  a  very 


accessible  path  for  a  pedestrian,  and 
thence  ascend  to  the  village  of  Monte 
Castelli,  situated  at  almost  an  equal 
elevation,  and  on  the  op()osite  side  of 
the  valley  from  Rocca  Silana.  These 
mines  are  situated  in  the  serpentine, 
and  belong  to  the  owners  of  those  of  La 
Cava.  They  are  well  worked,  but 
hitherto  to  little  profit.  Their  situation 
is  a  most  picturesque  one,  at  the  hot-* 
tom  of  a  deep  rent,  through  which  the 
river  has  cut  its  way ;  the  sides  of  the 
ravine,  formed  of  black,  arid  serpen* 
tine,  give  to  the  scene  around  a  pic- 
ture of  devastation  and  horror,  with  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Rocca  Silana  frown- 
ing from  its  eagle's  nest  over  the  abyss 
beneath.  Monte  Castelli  is  a  small 
village,  with,  as  its  name  indicates, 
the  ruins  of  a  mediseval  castle.  From 
it  there  is  a  very  fair  road  to  San  Dal^ 
mazzOy  or,  instead  of  returning  through 
it  from  the  mine,  the  tourist  can  pro- 
ceed on  foot  by  a  rugged  path  to  S< 
Dalmazzo,  passing  the  ruined  ch.  of  La 
Pieve,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Gothic  style  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. 

A  very  good,  although  hilly,  carriage- 
road  or  26  m.  leads  from  Pomarance  to 
Massa  Maritima,oyer  thefirst  6  of  which 
we  have  already  travelled  in  going  to 
Lardarello.  From  the  latter  place  the 
route  continues  along  the  valley  of  the 
Possera  1  m.  above  the  boracic  acid 
works  to  Bagno  a  Mbrba,  where  there 
is  a  bathing  establishment,  much  fr'e- 
quented  in  the  middle  ages,  mentioned 
by  Dante,  and  celebrated  for  having 
effected  the  cure  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis. 
There  is  a  lar^e  lodging-house,  close 
to  the  hot  springs,  where  a  pension 
has  been  established  for  the  bathers^ 
The  waters  are  acidulated,  and  issue 
from  the  limestone  rock  at  a  temper-* 
ature  of  118^  Fahrenheit.  The  baths 
are  efficacious  in  rheumatic  and  para-^ 
lytic  affections.  There  is  a  second 
bathing  establishment,  the  Bagni  della  ■ 
Perla,  also  much  frequented  in  July 
and  August,  i  m.  higher  up  the  valley. 
The  springs  of  La  Perla  are  accom- 
panied with  a  disengagement  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
gases.  A  gradual  ascefnt  of  ?  "^ 
Sirther  leads  to  the  pus  betwp 
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▼alleys  of  thefPoMera  and  Pavane, 
near  to  which  are  the  Lagonis  of 
CastelnoTO.  The  village  of  Gastel- 
noTO,  with  a  popnhition  of  1500  souls, 
is  built  on  the  declirities  of  a  hill 
about  1  m.  from  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Pavone :  it  has  a  small  dirty  locanda. 
To  persons  wishing  to  visit  Monte 
Botondo,  Sasso,  and  the  mountain  of 
Ger&lco,  it  may  serve  as  a  halting- 
place. 

From  CastelnoYO  to  Massa  the  dis- 
tance is  called  16  m.,  but  from  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  road  it  can  scarcely  be 
travelled  in  less  than  4  hours;  it 
ascends  the  ridge  of  hills  separating  the 
upper  sources  of  the  Comia  and  Pa- 
vone, leaving,  about  2  m.  on  the  rt., 
Bruciano,  Sasso,  and  Monte  Botonda 
Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Comia,  extending  to  the  Mediterranean, 
the  island  of  Elba,  &c.  From  this 
point  we  descend  constantly  to  Massa. 
(Bte.  83.)  Instead  of  following  the 
carriage-road,  the  pedestrian  will  do 
well  to  proceed  from  Castelnovo  to 
Sasso,  thence  to  Monte  Botondo,  and 
by  a  cross  bridle-road  to  the  coal- 
mines (lignite)  of  Monte  Bamboli,  6  m. 
W.N.W.  of  Massa. 

The  high  conical  peak  called  the 
Comata  of  Gerfalco  rorms  a  very  re- 
markable object  on  our  1.  in  the  journey 
from  Castelnovo  to  Massa.  Although 
having  the  form  of  a  cone,  so  common 
in  volcanic  countries,  it  is  formed  en- 
tirely of  secondary  strata,  and  will  be 
well  worth  a  visit  from  the  geological 
traveller.  It  consists  of  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  of  red  calcareous  shales,  abun- 
dant in  fossils  analogous  to  those  of  the 
lias  and  inferior  oolitic  formations  of 
Northern  Europe.  The  best  point  for 
the  geologist  to  examine  will  be  the  N. 
side,  by  the  route  from  Castelnovo  to 
Fiorini,  where  the  red  ammonitiferous 
limestone  may  be  seen  lying  upon  a 
white  marble,  also  contaming  oolitic 
and  liassic  fossils. 


BOUTE  83. 

LEGHORN  TO  CIVITA  "VECCBIA,  BT  GBOS- 
8ETO,  OBBETELLO,  AKD  THE  SEA.- 
GOAST  (bail). 

KIL.     M. 

Legborn  to  Colle  Salvetti      .    is  10 

Aodaiolo 22  14 

AcqoaboDa 39  24 

GeciDa 62  32 

Bambolo 69  43 

SanYincenn)      ....    fs  48 

LaOornJa 87  64 

FoUonlca. 104  65 

Potaasa 119  74 

Monte  Peacali     ....  134  83 

Oroeseto 146  90 

Talamone 169  106 

Albegna 177  110      ^ 

Orbetello 184  114 

Montalto. 217  136 

Coraeto 236  148 

Civita  Yeochia    .      .      .      .  266  I69      ^ 

2  trains  daily  from  Leghorn  at 
8*15  A.M.  and  3*20  p.m.  in  correspon- 
dence with  those  from  Turin  and  the 
N.  of  Italy  generally,  by  Bologna  and 
Spezia,  perrorming  the  journey  to  C. 
Vecchia  in  hrs.  The  journey  be- 
tween Leghorn  and  Borne  is  performed 
in  a  day ;  leaving  at  7'5  a-m-,  and 
reaching  Borne  at  8 '47  p.m.  ;  fares, 
39  fr.  90  c  and  30  fr.  20  c. ;  this 
train  being  in  correspondence  with 
that  from  Turin  and  Bologna  by 
Pistoia.  Passports  taken  at  me  Bly. 
Stat,  of  Civita  Vecchia;  luggage  ex- 
amined at  Borne. 

The  carriage-road  along  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  called  the  Stradadel  Littorale, 
was  constructed  by  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  extensive  im- 
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proyements  in  the  Maremma ;  it  follo'ws 
the  line  of  the  Via  Aurelia  in  its  whole 
extent  to  Rome.* 

The  Ely.  for  the  first  2  m.  after 
leaving  Leghorn  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Pisa,  from  which  it  branches  off  on  the 
rt.,  crossing  the  plain  to 

10  m.  Colle  Salvetti  Stat.  From  here 
it  follows  for  the  next  20  m.  the  car- 
riage-road from  Pisa  to  Grosseto. 

4  m.  Acciaiolo  Stat.  The  villages  of 
Fauglia  and  Lorenzana  are  seen  at  some 
distance  .to  the  1.    Further  on 

4  m.  OrcianOf  a  large  village. 

6  m.  Acquabona  Stat.  Not  far 
from  here  are  the  villages  of  Rosignano 
on  the  rt.,  and  of  La  Castellina  on  the 
1.,  about  which  the  best  qualities  of 
alabaster  gypsum  for  statuary  purposes 
are  obtained.  A  gradual  descent  leads 
from  here,  crossing  the  plain  of  Vada, 
to 

8  m.  Cedna  Junct.  Stat.,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  river,  in  a  rich  alluvial 
plain,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea : 
the  highly-cultivated  plain  for  miles 
on  the  N.  of  the  river,  the  Piano  di 
Vada,  that  on  the  S.  of  La  Cecina  and 
Castagneto,  have  been  reclaimed  of 
late  years,  and  form  now  one  of  the 
most  productive  agricultural  regions 
of  Tuscany.  ... 

[From  La  Cecina  a  branch  line  is  in 

•  The  Via  Anrella,  constructed  by  .SSnlUus 
ScanruB  about  b.c.  109.  was  one  of  the  great 
lines  of  communication  between  Kome,  Llgurla, 
and  Cisalpine  GauL  The  following  were  the 
principal  stations  on  It,  with  the  present  cor- 
responding localities  and  their  respectlye  dis- 
tances:— 

Boma-  M. 

Lorium  (near  Castel  dl  Guldo)      .     .    xn 

T^urres  (Monteronl) x 

Pyrgoi  (Sta.  Severa) xil 

Ptimicum.  (Sta.  Marlnella)   ....     ni 

CMtrvm,  Novum,  (Torre  Chlarticcla)    .      vi 

Centum  CetUe  (Clvlta  Vecchla)      .     .      v 

OraviiccB. 

Ad  Ifartam  (Marta  River)  ....       X 

Forum  Aur^ii  (Montalto)  .     .     .     .     ni 

Cosa  (Ansedonla). 

Ad  Locum  ApriUm  or  Preliwn. 

SdUbro xn 

Manliana ix 

Populonia xn 

Vada  Volterrana  (Vada)     ....  xxv 
Ad  Serculem  (near  Leghorn)    .     .      xvin 

Pi»ce(Pi8a) xn 

Pflptriowa  (Vlaregglo)  .....     xi 
Ltma(lMni) xxiv 


activity  up  the  valley  of   the  same 
name  towards  Volterra,  18^  m.  : — 

(Cecina  to  San  Martlno     .  kll.  9 

Casino  dl  Terra 11 

PonteGinorl    .    ' 24 

Le  Saline 30 

The  Station  of  Le  Saline  is  near  the 
great  salt-works  of  Le  Moje  (Rte.  83), 
6  kil.  from  Volterra,  9  from  ^e  mines 
of  Monte  Catini  at  La  Cava,  and  7 
from  Pomarance ;  so  that  these  places 
are  brought  within  a  distance  of  4  hrs. 
from  Leghorn;  thus  opening  a  very 
interesting  district  to  the  exploration 
of  the  antiquarian  and  scientific  tra- 
veller. Carriages  corresponding  with 
all  the  trains  will  be  found  at  Le 
Saline  for  Volterra  (fare  I  fr.)  and  Po- 
marance.  (See  Rte.  82.)] 

[The  carriage-road,  soon  after  quit- 
ting Leghorn  by  the  Porta  di  Ma- 
remma, crosses  the  Rio  Maggiore, 
and  then  proceeds  along  the  base 
of  the  group  of  hills,  on  one  of 
which  is  situated  a  celebrated  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Virgin,  much  venerated  by 
the  seafaring  population,  the  Madonna 
di  Monte  Nero.  At  first  these  hills 
are  covered  with  villas ;  but  those  which 
follow  gradually  become  bare  of  every- 
thing except  myrtle,  lentiscus,  and 
Spanish  broom.  Near  the  12th  mile- 
stone is  a  neat-looking  Locanda  not  far 
from  the  Promontory  and  Torre  di  Cos- 
tiglioncello.  1  m.  beyond  it  the  road 
enters  the  plain,  and  soon  afterwards 
crosses  the  river  Fine  by  a  good  bridge. 
At  CoUenzano,  1  m.  before  reaching 
the  river  Cecina,  it  is  joined  by  the  road 
from  Pisa,  and  by  that  from  Volterra 
(24  miles),  the  latter  descending  along 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river :  the  Cecina  is 
crossed  near  some  ruined  iron-works  (la 
Magona),  about  2  m.  to  the  westward 
of  which  it  emjpties  itself  into  the  sea 
at  the  small  village  of  San  Giovanni. 
At  this  point  the  milestones  take  up 
the  distance  from  Pisa,  so  that  the  tra- 
veller must  henceforth  deduct  8  m.  from 
the  distances  marked  on  them,  which 
will  give  very  nearly  those  from  Leg- 
horn.] 


On  leaving   Cecina  the   Rly.  r 
parallel  to  the  shore,  ,  but   sepa 
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from  it  by  a  line  of  woods  or  Macckie 
until  reaching 

1 1  m.  BamMo  Stat.,  near  the  town 
of  Castagneto,  a  large  town  on  the 
declivity  of  the  thickly  wooded  chain 
of  chestnut  forests  on  1. 

4  m.  San  Vi/icenzo  Stat. ;  there  are  2 
Inns,  where  beds  can  be  obtained.  A 
great  deal  of  charcoal,  piles  of  which 
are  seen  on  the  beach,  is  shipped  from 
here. 

[San  Vincenzo  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient point  from  which  the  traveller 
can  visit  the  ruins  of  Popdlonia,  the 
naval  arsenal  of  Etruria,  the  great 
mart  of  her  commerce,  and  the  power- 
ful city  which  Virgil  represents  as 
sending  600  warriors  to  assist  iBneas. 
As  it  was  ruined  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  very 
few  of  its  remains  now  visible.  These 
are  situated  on  a  little  isthmus  upon  the 
coast;  beyond  the  Bay  of  Baratti,  about 
10  m.  from  San  Vincenzo,  from  which 
there  is  a  road ;  and  from  Baratti  it  is 
possible  to  proceed  in  a  carriage  to  Piom- 
bino,  6  m.  distant,  over  the  promontory, 
and  from  Piombino  through  the  sandy 
tract  of  pine  forest  called  the  Tombolo 
to  Follonica,  15  m.  farther;  in  wet 
weather,  however,  the  road  through 
the  Tombolo  is  not  practicable  for 
vehicles;  indeed  the  least  fatiguing 
mode  of  reaching  Follonica  from 
Piombino  will  be  by  a  boat,  which  in 
ordinary  weather  will  perform  the  voy- 
age in  less  than  3  hours.  Populonia  is 
distinguished  from  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  its  picturesque  feudal  castle, 
with  machicolated  battlements  and 
turrets.  Of  the  ancient  city  the  walls 
alone  remain,  and  are  traceable  for 
about  1^  m.  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
.  The  largest  masses  are  on  the  W.,  and 
are  built  in  horizontal  courses,  though 
the  blocks  are  so  much  more  irregular 
than  usual  in  Etruscan  masonry  as  to 
give  the  walls  in  places  a  polygonal  ap- 
pearance. The  blocks  vary  from  1  to  7 
feet  in  length.  Within  the  walls  there 
are  6  vaults,  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  a  mosaic 
representing  fishes,  and  some  reser- 
"«^oirs,  all  of  the  Roman  period.  A  few 
bs  are  found  in  the  slopes  of  the 
and  in  a  dense  wood,  half  a  mile 


S.  of  the  walls,  are  some  circular 
vaults  in  the  sandstone  cli£&  called 
"  Le  Bache  delle  Fate."  On  the  hill 
to  the  E.  are  several  tumuli,  some  of 
which,  called  "  Le  Grotte,"  were  opened 
in  1840,  but  they  contained  nothing 
of  value,  and  had  evidently  been 
rifled  in  ancient  times.  Piombino, 
though  the  capital  of  a  principality 
which  belonged  to  the  Appiani  and 
Buoncompagni  fEunilies,  but  which 
since  1815  has  devolved  by  treaty  and 
purchase  to  Tuscany,  is  a  miserable 
town  of  ^700  souls,  including  the  smaU 
garrison  in  its  citadel.  It  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  which  shelters  the  small 
harbour  of  Porto  Vecchio,  from  which 
vessels  of  light  draft  of  water  keep  up 
a  communication  with  Elba  on  stated 
days.  The  distance  to  Portoferrajo  is 
12  m.,  and  to  the  N.  extremity  and 
nearest  part  of  the  island  about  half 
that  distance.] 

From  S.  Vincenzo  the  rly.  runs 
more  inland  behind  the  peninsula  of 
Piombino,  and  across  a  marshy  flat, 
to 

7  m.  Comia  Stat.,  which  will  be 
the  most  convenient  point  on  the  rly. 
to  visit  Piombino  from.  [A  road  ^dso 
leads  from  Comia  to  the  town  of  Cam- 
piglia,  upon  the  hills  about  4  m.  on  L 
Can^piglia,  with  its  picturesque  ruined 
castle,  though  lyin^  off  the  road,  is 
not  unworthy  of  a  visit.  It  is  a  town 
of  2000  souLs,  and  has  a  very  decent 
locanda,  kept  by  Giovanni  Dini.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Campiglia,  some 
of  the  older  antiquaries  placed  the  site 
of  Vetulonia.  There  are  no  remains  of 
antiquity  here,  though  some  Etruscan 
tombs  and  Homan  ruins  have  been 
found  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  view 
from  the  hill  above  the  town,  called 
Campiglia  Vecchia,  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  whole  of  the  Maremma,  extend- 
ing from  the  island  of  Gorgona  on  the 
N.  to  that  of  the  Giglio  on  the  S., 
and  embracing  to  seaward  Corsica,  Ca- 
praja,  Elba,  Pianosa,  and  Monte  Cristo. 
The  distance  from  Comia  to  Piombino 
is  about  6  m.]  From  la  Comia  the 
Rly.,  for  a  considerable  distance,  passes 
through  an  extensive  plain  and  the  dense 
pine  forest  called  II  Tombolo,  abound- 
ing with  thick   cover  of  tall  heath. 
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cork-trees,  myrtle,  arbutus,  and  broom, 
among  which  the  wild  boar  and  roe- 
buck find  a  shelter.  About  half-way  to 
the  next  Stat,  the  line  crosses  the 
tramway  leading  to  the  lignite-mines 
of  Monte  Bambolo,  near  Massa  (now 
closed). 

11  m.  La  Folhnica  Stat.,  near  the 
sea-coast,  an  industrious  Tillage  and  a 
small  port,  always  deserted  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  the  seat  of  the  Government 
iron- works,  which  turn  out  10  millions 
of  Tuscan  pounds  of  metal  annually. 
The  ore  is  brought  from  the  mines  of 
Elba,  and  the  combustible  from  the 
forests  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Maremma.  In  consequence  of  the  mal- 
aria the  works  are  only  in  operation 
from  December  until  May ;  the  iron 
produced  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
forms  a  considerable  item  of  revenue  to 
the  government.  Opposite  the  iron- 
works is  the  village  ch.,  with  a  curious 
porch  or  faQade  in  cast  iron.  There  is 
a  tolerable  Inn  here,  and  a  buffet  at 
the  Station. 

A  fair  carriage-road  of  about  14  m. 
leads  to  Massa  Maritima^  which  is  seen 
from  here  perched  upon  a  height  to 
the  1.  Massa  is  an  episcopal  town  of 
3000  souls ;  but  in  spite  of  its  impos- 
ing position  amidst  some  charming 
scenery,  it  is  a  miserable  place,  with 
an  apology  for  an  inn  (Locanda  del 
Sole).  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
S.  Cerbone,  which  dates  from  the  13th 
century,  has,  3  tiers  of  arcades  in  its 
&9ade,  and  is  the  only  object  of  in- 
terest in  the  town.  The  view  from 
the  hill,  however,  is  so  magnificent 
that  it  will  repay  a  visit. 

Leaving  FoUonica,  the  rly.  quits  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  travers- 
ing a  long  valle^r  between  2  ranges  of 
thickly-wooded  hills,  passing  by 

9  m.  Potassa  Stat.,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  potash  made ,  in  ^  con- 
siderable quantity,  by  burning  the  low 
woods  of  ericas  which  cover  all  the 
neighbouring  country.  Before  reach- 
ing Potassa,  the  villages  of  Bavi  and 
Caldana  are  passed  upon  the  hills  on  rt. 
From  here  the  rly.  leads  to  the  Osteria 
Grilli,  on  the  hill  above  which  is  the 
village  of  Quancario.  A  road  of  3  m. 
leads  from  here  to  ColonrM,  supposed  to 


represent  Colonia,  the  site  of  the  battle 
of  Telamon,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
routed,  a.  u.  c.  529.  It  is  said  to  still 
retain  fragments  of  polygonal  walls, 
and  some  remains  of  Uoman  times. 
2  m.  farther  we  cross  the  Bruna, 
and  enter  the  marshy  plain  called  the 
Fadule  di  Castiglione,  the  Laciis  Prelius 
of  Cicero,  which  the  government  are 

gradually  filling  up  by  means  of  river 
eposits  or  colmates,  on  the  plan 
adopted  in  the  Val  di  Chi  ana.  [At 
the  mouth  of  the  Bruna  is  the  little 
port  of  Castiglione  della  Pescaja,  busy 
with  its  anchovy  fishery,  and  its  trade 
in  timber  and  salt,  the  latter  being 
imported  from  Elba.  The  fortress 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
coast.]  Continuing  across  the  plain  to 
the  E.,  the  rly.  passes  by 

9  m.  Monte  Pescali  Junct.  Stat.,  at 
the  base  of  the  village  of  the  same 
name,  picturesquely  perched  on  a  hill 
on  the  1.  Here  the  projected  rly.  from 
Siena  is  to  join.  2  wide  canals  from  the 
Ombrone  are  passed  before  reaching 

7  m.  Grosseto  Stat.,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Maremma,  regularly  fortified,  the 
walls  of  which  form  a  pentagon,  with 
brick  bastions  and  2  gates.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  contains  a  population 
of  2576  souls,  and  possesses  a  cathedral 
in  the  Italian  Gothic  style  of  the  13th 
cent.,  the  fa9ade  in  alternate  courses  of 
white  and  red  marble,  the  jambs  of  the 
entrance  elaborately  sculptured.  In  the 
piazza  in  front  is  a  statue  to  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  II.,  its  benefactor  in 
draining  the  neighbouring  country. 
There  is  a  small  museum,  with  some 
Etruscan  antiquities,  in  the  court,  and  a 
public  library.  "L'Aquila,"  kept  by 
Ponticelli,  is  a  fairly  comfortable  Inn  : 
Grosseto  will  be  the  only  decent  sleep- 
ing place  between  Leghorn  and  Civita 
Vecchia.  There  is  a  road  from  Gros- 
seto to  Siena,  60  m.,  by  Batignano 
and  Pasanico  (on  the  Ombrone),  Rte. 
81a,  and  a  rly.  in  progress. 

Before  leaving  Grosseto  the  anti- 
quarian tourist  may  visit  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  HuseilcB,  about  6  m. 
off.  4  m.  N.N.E.  from  Grosseto  are  the 
sulphureted  springs  called  the  Bagni 
di  Boselle,  where  guides  to  the  ruia^ 
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2  m.  distant,  may  be  met  with.  The 
pathway  leads  along  the  side  of  the  hill 
of  the  Torre  Moscona,  which  is  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  a  circular  fortress  of 
the  middle  ages,  with  large  subter- 
ranean vaults  of  apparently  a  much 
earlier  period.  Beyond  this  is  the  iso- 
lated hill  on  which  we  may  still  trace, 
for  a  circuit  of  2  m.,  the  stupendous 
walls  of  Rusellse,  celebrated  for  its  anti- 
quity even  by  the  Roman  writers,  and 
so  powerful  as  to  have  been  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League.  The 
site  has  been  utterly  deserted  since 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  since 
which  the  place  has  become  a  per- 
fect wilderness,  overgrown  with  dense 
thickets  of  underwood,  through  which, 
in  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  penetrate. 
Many  parts  of  the  walls  are  unapproach* 
able,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  area 
within  them  appears  as  if  it  would  never 
again  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 
The  walls,  wherever  we  can  approach 
them,  are  of  exceeding  interest;  in 
some  portions  they  present  the  usual 
horizontal  and  rectangular  character  of 
Etruscan  masonry ;  but  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides  they  are  formed  of 
enormous  masses,  piled  together  in  the 
primitive  style  of  polygonal  construc- 
tion. Some  of  these  blocks  are  from 
6  to  8  feet  high,  and  from  7  to  12  feet 
long.  In  some  places  there  are  traces 
of  an  inner  wall  more  regularly  built, 
with  smaller  blocks  of  rectangular 
masonry.  Several  gates  are  to  be 
traced,  and  at  the  S.E.  angle  is  a  triple 
square  of  masonry,  supposed  by  Micisdi 
to  have  been  the  Arx.  A  circular  ruin, 
with  vaulted  apartments  of  Roman 
work,  has  been  described  as  an  amphi- 
theatre. All  trace  of  the  Etruscan 
necropolis  is  lost  amidst  the  dense 
underwood  which  covers  the  site,  and 
the  only  tomb  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  square  chamber  covered 
with  slabs  of  stone,  and  bearing  un- 
doubted marks  of  high  antiquity. 

2  miles  after  leaving  Grosseto  the 
rly.  crosses  the  Ombrone,  the  ancient 
Umbro,  on  a  handsome  iron  bridge 
n  tubular  piers. 

•nd  the  Ombrone,  and  after  pass- 
plain  and  extensive  oak  forest 
Tese,  in  which  some  large  farm- 


buildings  are  passed  on  the  rt.,  and 
afterwards  the  chapel  of  Alberese,  on  a 
projecting  spur  of  limestone,  the  line 
traverses  a  valley  bounded  on  the  W., 
towards  the  sea,  by  a  range  of  wooded 
hill  called  the  Monti  delF  Ucellina,  cele- 
brated among  the  sportsmen  of  Tus- 
cany as  a  favourite  hunting-ground 
for  the  wild  boar.  A  road-side  locanda 
called  Collecchio  Nuovo  is  much  fre- 
quented during  the  shooting  sea- 
son. Upon  a  hill  W.  of  Collecchio  is 
a  ruined  castle  belonging  to  the  Mar* 
sigli  l&mily  of  Siena,  the  name  of  which 
(Bella  Marsilid)  still  recalls  the  "  Bella 
Marsigli,"  whose  beauty  induced  some 
Turkish  cruisers  to  carry  her  off  to 
Constantinople,  where  she  became  a 
sultana. 

15  m.  Talamone  Stat  Beyond  this 
the  line,  after  passing  through  a  deep 
cutting  crosses  the  Osa,  and  5  m. 
farther  the  Albenga,  on  a  brick  bridge 
of  4  arches ;  the  carriage-road  at  a 
short  distance  lower  down  by  a  ferry- 
boat at  La  Torre  deUe  Saline, 

At  the  south  extremity  of  this  range 
of  the  Ucellina,  distant  2  m.  from  the 
station,  is  the  village  of  Talamone, 
the  ancient  Telahon,  where  Marins 
landed  on  his  return  from  Africa, 
and  where  the  Romans,  under  the  Con- 
suls L.  Emilius  and  Atilius  Regulus, 
defeated  the  Gauls,  B.C.  224.  There 
are  some  fortifications  on  the  head- 
land. The  subjacent  bay  offers  a  secure 
anchorage  in  N.W.  winds  for  coasting 
vessels,  and  even  for  steamers  when 
they  cannot  reach  Port-Ercole.  There 
is  little  to  detain  the  traveller  in  this 
place:  no  Etruscan  masonry  is  to  be 
seen ;  but  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
fragments  of  ruins,  the  remains  appar- 
ently of  Roman  villas.  At  Telamonac- 
cio,  nearer  the  railway  and  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  bay,  are  some  hot  springs, 
emitting  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  those  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vetulonia,  the  site 
of  which  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  posi' 
tion  of  this  long-lost  city,  on  a  hill 
about  6  m.  from  the  coast,  renders  it 
more  than  probable  that  Telamon  was 
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its  port,  as  Grayiscs  was  that  of  Tar- 
quinii,  and  Pyrgos  of  Caere.  To  reach 
the  site  of  Vetulonia  we  must  either 
take  the  bridle-path  which  strikes  off 
from  the  carriage-road  towards  the  1., 
before  we  reach  the  Osa,  and  leads  to 
Magliano,  or  the  new  road  which  con- 
nects Magliano  with  the  Torre  delle 
Saline  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna. 
Urn.  from  Talamone  stat.  we  cross 
the  Osa,  the  ancient  Ossa.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  bridge,  by  which 
the  Via  Aurelia  was  earned  over  the 
river,  are  still  visible  in  some  vast 
masses  of  masonry  lying  in  the  stream. 
4  m.  further  we  cross  the  Albegna, 
the  Albinia  of  the  Peutingerian  Itine- 
rary. 

5  m.  Albegna  Stat. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna  on 
the  rt.  is  La  Torre  delle  Saline,  serving 
as  a  salt  dep6t,  the  view  from  which 
is  magnificent  up  the  valley — the  hills 
covered  with  villages,  amongst  which 
the  most  remarkable  are  Magliano  and 
ScansianOf  the  whole  closed  by  the 
mountain  group  of  Montanuata.     A 

food  carriage-road  leads  from  here  to 
lagliano,  and  by  which  the  Etruscan 
sites  of  Pitigliano,  Savona,  and  Saturnia 
can  be  most  conveniently  visited.  Ma- 
gliano is  a  village,  the  ruins  of  whose 
mediseval  castle  form  a  picturesque  and 
striking  object  as  we  approach  it.  It 
lies  about  10  m.  from  die  high  road, 
but,  as  it  is  destitute  of  accommodation 
for  the  traveller,  it  must  be  visited  en 
route  either  to  Grosseto  or  Orbetello, 
unless  indeed  the  roadside  locanda  of 
Collecchio  be  made  the  head-quarters 
for  this  excursion.  During  the  opera- 
tions for  the  new  road  in  1844,  Signor 
Pasquinelli,  the  engineer,  in  exploring 
the  district  for  materials  for  his  founda- 
tions, discovered  beneath  the  surface 
the  walls  of  an  ancient  city,  which  sup- 
plied him  with  the  stones  necessary  for 
his  purpose.  These  he  destroy^  as 
soon  as  they  were  excavated,  but  as  the 
quantity  he  required  was  considerable, 
he  was  compelled  to  lay  bare  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  walls. 

By  these  operations,  destructive  as 
they  were,  was  brought  to  light  a 
long-buried  and  forgotten  city,  which 


Mr.  Dennis  has  identified  with  Ve- 
tulonia, one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
League.  The  form  of  the  city,  as 
traced  by  Signor  Pasquinelli,  was  that 
of  an  irregular  square,  rather  more 
than  li  m.  in  length,  and  §  m.  in 
breadth ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  walls 
being  upwards  of  4  m.  The  blocks 
of  stone  of  which  the  walls  were  built 
were  found  in  many  places  overturned 
and  mingled  with  fused  metal  and  burnt 
matter,  as  if  the  city  had  been  destroyed 
by  some  violent  catastrophe.  The 
blocks,  however,  had  been  put  together 
without  cement  in  horizontal  courses ; 
and  though  generally  of  comparatively 
small  size,  there  were  some  among 
them  9  or  10  feet  in  length.  .  In  the 
course  of  these  excavations  several 
bronzes  and  earthen  vases  were  dug  up, 
which  sufficiently  proved  the  Etruscan 
character  of  the  site ;  and,  beyond  the 
walls,  some  tumuli,  encircled  with  ma- 
sonry at  their  base,  were  discovered 
and  destroyed  during  the  progress  of 
the  road.  On  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  several  painted  tombs  had 
been  opened  by  various  explorers  long 
before  the  existence  of  the  city  was 
ascertained,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
much  more  could  be  brought*  to  light 
by  judicious  excavations. 

On  leaving  the  stat.  of  Albegna,  the 
railway  runs  E.  of  the  Salt  Lake,  or 
Stagno,  of  Orbetello,  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Argentaro,  the  town  of  Orbe- 
tello being  about  1  m.  on  rt.  of  the 
station. 

As  we  approach  Orbetello,  and  indeed 
for  some  miles  along  the  road  between 
the  Osa  and  Albegna,  we  command 
very  striking  views  of  the  noble  pro- 
montory of  Monte  Argentaro,  the 
Mons  Argentarius  of  me  ancients. 
Within  the  northern  bay  of  this  head- 
land is  the  fortified  port  of  San  Ste- 
£uio,  to  which  a  road  leads  from 
the  Bocca  di  Albegna,  along  one  of 
the  necks  of  sand  by  which  Monte 
Argentaro  is  united  to  the  mainland. 
At  the  south-eastern  base  of  this 
mountain  is  the  fortified  harbour  of 
Port*  Ercole,  the  Portus  Eerculis  of  the 
ancients.  This  and  all  the  other  smal.^ 
ports  on  this  coast  are  actively  engagf 
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in  the  tunny  fisheries,  and  many  of  the 
towers  which  are  seen  upon  the  coast 
are  used  to  watch  the  shoals  during  the 
fishing  season.  Immediately  at  the 
back  of  Monte  Argentaro,  and  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  mainland,  is  the  great 
salt-lake  or  lagoon,  the  cause  of  the 
malaria  in  the  surrounding  country 
during  the  summer,  and  which  at  other 
seasons  supplies  it  with  fish,  which  are 
caught  at  night  by  the  harpoon  and 
lights. 

5  m.  OrheteUo  Stab,^  about  1  m.  from 
Orbeteux),  a  fortified  town  of 
3000  souls,  built  on  the  long  and 
sandy  neck  of  land  which  here  pro- 
jects into  the  lake.  There  are  2  inns : 
the  Locanda  dell'  Ussero,  dirty,  but 
civil  people,  although  inferior  to  that 
at  Grosseto  j  and  the  Chiaye  d'Oro — 
both  very  mdifferent.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  Orbetello,  which  are  on 
the  land  side,  were  built  chiefly  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  17th  century. 
The  sea-wall,  which  protects  it  on 
the  side  of  the  lagoon,  rests  upon  stu- 
pendous masses  of  ancient  masonry, 
whose  polygonal  blocks,  put  together 
without  cement,  bespeak  at  once  their 
very  ancient  character.  On  the  sandy 
isthmus,  between  the  glacis  or  the 
"  Spalti "  and  the  mainland,  several 
ruins  of  Etruscan  tombs  have  been 
discovered,  from  which  sarcophagi, 
vases,  and  bronze  articles  have  been 
obtained.  Orbetello  will  be  the  best 
place  from  which  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  Monte  Argentaro,  which  to  the 
geologist  particularly  offers  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  &c. 

[No  traveller  should  leave  Orbetello 
without  devoting  a  few  hours  to  visit 
Ansedonia,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  CosA,  the  Cosse  of  Virgil,  who  men- 
tions it  among  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  sent  assistance  to  iEneas.  It  is 
about  4  m.  from  the  station ;  the  easiest 
mode  of  reaching  it,  however,  will 
be  perhaps  by  taking  a  boat  at  the 
town  and  rowing  across,  the  ruined 
city  being  about  1  m.  from  the 
landing-place.  The  price  of  the  boat 
should  not  exceed  10  or  12  fr. 
The  carriage -road  to  Montalto  and 
Civita  Yecdua  passes  near  to  it.     It 


is  situated  on  the  summit  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  on  the  sea-shore.  The  as- 
cent to  the  sununit  is  about  a  mile  by 
the  ancient  pavement.  The  walls  are 
more  perfectly  preserved  than  those  of 
any  other  ancient  city  in  Italy;  they 
are  about  1  m.  in  circuit,  and  exhibit  2 
distinct  kinds  of  masonry — the  upper 
portion  being  in  horizontal  courses, 
like  those  of  the  Etruscan  cities  gene- 
rally ;  the  lower  being  of  huge  poly- 
gonal masses  of  limestone,  fitted  together 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  and  without 
cement.  The  walls  vary  in  height 
from  12  to  30  feet,  and  in  thickness 
from  5  to  6.  At  intervals  they  are 
strengthened  by  towers  from  20  to  40 
feet  square;  14  of  which  may  be  still 
traced,  no  less  than  11  occurring  in 
the  2  sides  which  faced  the  sea,  and 
was  therefore  more  open  to  attack. 
The  outer  side  of  tide  walls  has 
been  worked  down  to  a  smooth  sur- 
face, but  the  inner  one  has  been  left  in 
its  rough  state.  There  are  3  double 
gates,  situated  in  the  northern,  southern, 
and  eastern  walls;  the  latter  is  the  most 
perfect,  and  exhibits  in  high  perfection 
all  the  peculiarities  of  structure  for 
which  Cosa  is  remarkable.  Like  the 
great  gate  of  Arpino,  those  of  Cosa 
have  probably  been  covered  with  flat 
slabs  of  stone,  or  have  had  lintels  of 
wood.  In  the  S.E.  angle  the  ground 
rises  into  a  small  plateau,  which  must 
have  formed  the  arx  or  citadel  of  the 
city.  On  this  height  may  be  recog- 
nised 3  or  4  specimens  of  masonry,  of 
as  many  different  periods ;  the  lowest 
being  polygonal,  like  the  city  walls; 
the  next  Etruscan ;  that  which  follows, 
Roman ;  and  the  most  recent  mediaeval. 
The  polygonal  architecture  of  Cosa  was 
long  considered  to  be  the  only  example 
of  uiat  style  within  the  limits  of  ancient 
Etruria;  and  considerable  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Italian  and 
German  archseologists  in  regard  to  its 
antiquity.  The  Italian  antiquaries, 
with  few  exceptions,  regard  Cosa  as  a 
more  recent  Etruscan  city  than  Cor- 
tona,  Volterra,  Tarquinii,  and  others  in 
which  the  horizontsd  style  is  found  in 
its  greatest  purity ;  and  have  therefore 
concluded,  with  reason,  that  its  poly- 
gonal substructions  do  not  denote  thiat 
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high  antiquity  which  it  was  formerly 
the  &shion  to  attribute  to  all  places 
where  polygonal  constructions  existed. 

Orbetello  will  be  a  convenient  place 
from  which  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
ruins  of  SATURNiAandSovANA.  Satumia 
is  30  m.  distant ;  the  road  ascends  the 
yallcry  of  the  Albegna  by  its  1.  bank, 
and  is  practicable  for  carriages  as  far  as 
Montemerano,  whence  a  bndle-path  of 
8  m.  leads  to  Satumia.  Another  bridle- 
path of  10  or  12  m.  across  the  moun- 
tains leads  to  Sovana  and  Pitigliano ; 
or  if  the  carriage-road  be  preferred,  an 
excellent  one  of  17  m.  leads  from  le 
Saline,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna, 
to  Manciano  and  Pitigliano,  where  the 
traveller  may  obtain  accommodation  at 
the  Casa  Bertocci.  From  Manciano  he 
can  visit  Saturnia,  and  from  Pitigliano 
Sovana,  and  proceed  to  Civita  Vecchia, 
visiting  the  Ponte  della  fiadia  (Vulci), 
Toscanella,  and  Cometo.  All  these 
places,  and  the  roads  by  which  they 
can  be  reached,  are  noticed  in  detail 
in  our  Excursions  to  Etruscan  Cities, 
at  the  close  of  the  Handbook  of  Rome.'} 

Leaving  Orbetello  for  Civita  Vecchia, 
the  Rly.  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  of  Cosa  or  Ansedonia,  and  along 
the  Lago  of  Burano  on  the  rt. 

1 1  m.  farther  the  Chiarone  stream, 
the  frontier  between  Italy  and  the 
Papal  States,  is  crossed,  the  pictur- 
esquely-situated village  upon  the  hills 
on  the  1.  being  Capalhio,  Farther  on 
the  country  is  uninteresting,  the  town 
of  Montalto  being  the  only  object  of 
interest  in  view,  before  reaching  which 
the  Fiora  is  crossed. 

About  3  m.  to  the  rt.  is  La  Torre  di 
Montalto,  on  the  coast :  and  a  road  of 
10  m.  to  Canino. 

21  m.  Montalto  Stat. ;  the  town  at 
some  distance  on  the  1.,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Forum  Aurelii,  at  present 
the  frontier  town  of  the  Papal  States. 
There  is  a  poor  locanda  (I'Angelo) 
here.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
see  except  its  medieval  walls. 

From  Montalto  the  traveller  can  more 
easily  visit  than  from  any  other  point  on 
this  road  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Vulci, 
the  Ponte  della  Badia,  and  the  more  re- 
cent Roman  ruins  about  Musignano  and 
Canino.    From  Montalto  upwards  the 


banks  of  the  Fiora  are  very  picturesque, 
especially  as  we  approach  the  Ponte 
della  Badia :  the  distance  from  Mont- 
alto to  the  latter  is  less  than  8  m.,  and 
may  easily  be  performed  on  horseback, 
but  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  from  the 
insalubrity  of  ^e  climate,  between  the 
end  of  May  and  October, 

The  carriage -road,  after  leaving 
Montalto,  is  hilly.  3  miles  beyond  it 
we  cross  the  Arrone ;  [and  7  m.  farther, 
before  reaching  the  river  Marta,  we 
leave  on  the  rt.,  upon  the  coast,  the 
site  of  GravisccBj  the  ancient  port  of 
Tarquinii,  now  marked  only  by  some 
blocks  of  tufa  and  broken  columns,  and 
by  a  fine  arch  14  feet  in  span,  called 
the  Pontone,  which  formed  the  mouth 
of  a  water-course,  and  opens  into  an 
embankment  of  massive  masonir  which 
was  probably  the  quay  of  the  Etruscan 
port.  Beyond  the  Marta,  on  the  coast, 
IS  Porto  ClementinOy  a  small  harbour  for 
the  expoH  of  salt  and  grain,  which  is 
full  of  bustle  in  the  winter,  but  in  sum- 
mer deserted  on  account  of  the  malaria.] 

Between  Montalto  and  Cometo  the 
railway  runs  nearer  to  the  coast  than 
the  carriage  one,  crossing  numerous 
ravines  and  torrents,  which  have  ren- 
dered necessary  considerable  engineer- 
ing works;  the  distance  to  Cometo 
occupying  }  an  hour,  and  from  the 
latter  to  Civita  Vecchia  f  hr. 

13  m.  Cometo  Stat.  Here  also  the 
town  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
rly.  on  1. ;  conveyances  to  it  at  the 
station. 

Immediately  after  crossing  the  Marta 
the  road  passes  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  which  Corneto  stands,  but  does  not 
enter  the  town.  (Cometo  is  described  in 
our  Excursions  from  Rome.)  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  branch-road  leading  to  the 
town  is  a  wretched  locanda;  but  there  is 
a  very  tolerable  inn  in  the  Palazzaccio, 
at  Cometo  itself.  The  road  from  this 
point  is  in  ^ood  repair,  but  very  hilly ; 
less  than  midway  between  Cometo  and 
Civita  Vecchia  it  crosses  the  Mignone, 
not  far  fi'om  the  embouchure  of  which 
is  Torre  Bertaldo  or  Sant'  Agostino, 
which  marks  the  site  of  Hapintumy — 
where  St.  Augustin  was  reproved  by 
the  angel  for  entertaining  doubts  c 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
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Sect.  vm. 


Civita  Vecchia  (/mis:  Orlandi's 
Hotel,  near  the  landing-place,  but  ^  a 
mile  from  the  rly.  stat. ;  the  best,  bat 
high  charges  complained  of;  accom- 
modation very  fair.  Hdtel  de  TEorope, 
not  so  good,  but  more  moderate).  It 
toill  be  better  to  have  as  little  to  do  as 
possible-^cith  hotels  here.  There  is  now 
a  very  good  buffet  or  refreshment-room 
at  the  Rly.  Stat,  where  the  traveller 
can  be  more  comfortably  and  eco- 
nomically served,  pending  the  pass- 
port and  custom-house  formalities, 
Civita  Vecchia  has  acquired  more 
importance  and  activity  of  late  years 
than  it  ever  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do,  owing  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  and  the  extension 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
travellers  land  here  on  their  way  to 
Rome  ;  and  the  lines  of  steamers  be- 
tween Marseilles,  Naples,  Malta,  and 
the  Levant  call  at  it  on  their  outward 
and  homeward  voyages.  It  may  be 
stated  that  a  vessel  going  either  way 
reaches  Civita  Vecchia  every  second 
day;  most  to  be  depended  upon  for 
punctuality  are  those  of  the  French 
Messageries  Imp^rialeSf  carrying  the 
Government  mails,  which  arrive  every 
Saturday  morning  from  Marseilles, 
starting  at  3  p.m.  for  Naples  on  the 
same  day,  and  on  Wednesday  momine 
from  Naples  and  the  Levant,  and 
sailing  for  Leghorn  and  Marseilles  in 
the  afternoon. 

Although  the  principal  port  of  the 
Papal  States,  Civita  Vecchia  has  no 
great  commercial  importance,  its  trans- 
actions being  exclusively  connected 
with  the  supplies  to  the  capital.  The 
import  trade  consists  chiefly  of  coal 
for  the  supply  of  the  steamers  calling 
here,  and  of  colonial  produce  from 
Leghorn ;  the  exports  are  few — a  small 
quantity  of  grain  from  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  and  works  of  art  collected 
at  Rome  during  the  winter  by  the 
^'—-—  i^isitors:  Civita  Vecchia  is  a 
which  adds  to  its  commercial 
e. 

rable  amelioration  has  been 
1  as  to  landing  at  Civita 
,nd  proceeding  to  Rome,  the 
js  experienced   formerly  by 


travellers  having  be^n  to  a  great  de- 
gree removed.  Passengers  are  not 
permitted  to  go  on  shore  until  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  has  exhibited  his 
papers,  and  until  the  passports  have 
been  examined,  an  operation  which  oc- 
cupies from  one  to  two  hours,  according 
to  the  number  of  passengers.  The 
charges  for  boat-hire  and  porterage  have 
been  fixed  by  a  regulation  of  the  police 
authorities,  and  the  money  for  the  boat- 
hire  is  paid  to  an  agent  on  landing  and 
embarking,  which  saves  much  bicker- 
ing: for  one  person  with  his  luggage 
the  fare  is  1  franc,  and  half  a 
franc  for  every  additional  member  of 
a  family  included  in  the  same  passport. 
These  fares  are  nearly  double  if  the 
landing  takes  place  from  a  steamer 
lying  outside  the  port,  but  which  rarely 
is  necessary. 

L^9(^e, — Immediately  on  landing  all 
packages  are  taken  possession  of  by 
the  chief  of  the  porters,  Capo  dei  Facchini, 
who  undertakes  to  convey  them  to  the 
Rly.  Stat.,  where  they  are  duly  visited 
by  the  Customs  officials,  and  where  a 
small  fee  may  facilitate  matters ;  a 
fixed  charge  is  made  for  the  trani^rt 
of  luggage :  for  each  box,  trunk,  or 
larger  package,  65  cents.;  for  hat- 
boxes,  travelling-bags,  33  cents.;  all 
small  parcels  which  the  traveller  car- 
ries in  his  hand  are  visited  at  the  gate 
on  the  way  to  the  stat. 

As  to  passports,  no  person  is  per- 
mitted to  land  who  has  not  obtained 
the  visa  of  a  Papal  consular  agent  at 
the  port  he  has  sailed  from ;  this  applies 
even  to  persons  who  may  wish  to  go 
on  shore  for  a  few  hours  when  the 
steamer  is  lying  in  the  harbour.  Tra- 
vellers for  Rome  must  obtain  the  visa 
of  the  police  on  landing;  no  further 
signature  being  necessary  to  travel 
through  the  Papal  States,  and  dis- 
pensing also  with  the  former  Carta  di 
Sog^orno  at  Rome;  those  of  the 
British  and  American  consuls  or  agents 
here  are  no  longer  necessary.  Per- 
sons arriving  from  Rome,  and  who 
have  had  their  passports  vis^d  by  the 
Roman  police,  will  only  require  a  visa 
to  embark  from  the  local  police,  which 
can  be  always  obtained  in  time  for  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel. 
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The  Port,  with  its  maflsive  constmo- 
tion,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Trajan,  and  as  the  "  Portus 
Trajanl "  it  is  well  known  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  younffer  Pliny.  Though 
the  moles,  quays,  and  fortress  which  we 
now  see  were  erected  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
9th  century,  their  foundations  are  Ro- 
man. Civita  Vecchia  was  made  a  free 
port  by  Clement  XII. ;  its  fortress  was 
begun  in  1512  by  Julius  II.,  from 
the  designs  of  Alichel  Angelo,  and 
finished  by  Paul  III.  The  walls  of 
the  town  were  built  by  Urban  VII. 
in  1590.  Considerable  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  defences  of  the 
town,  especially  on  the  land  side,  since 
its  occupation  by  the  French.  The 
brightness  of  the  ramparts  and  the 
lazzaretto,  and  the  massive  architec- 
ture of  the  buildiuffs  around  the  har- 
bour, give  it  a  striking  appearance  as 
we  approach  it  by  sea. 

Civita  Vecchia  is  the  capital  of  the 
smallest  province  of 'the  Papal  States, 
having  a  Pop.  of  20,700,  that  of  the 
town  being  7823.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Roman  Centumcellse.  On  the 
destruction  of  that  town  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  828,  the  inhab.  removed  to  a  posi- 
tion  farther  inland,  but  returned  to  the 
former  site  in  854,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  nameCivita  Vecchia^  or  the  old 
town,  is  said  to  be  derived.  It  was  made 
an  episcopal  see  by  Leo  XII.  in  1825, 
being  now  united  to  the  more  ancient 
diocese  of  Porto  and  Sta.  Rufina.  The 
prisons  of  Civita  Vecchia  are  said  to  be 
capable  of  holding  1 200  persons.  Alarge 
proportion  of  the  criminals  recently 
confined  there  had  been  guilty  of  ho- 
micide, one-fifth  of  whom  were  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
nearly  one-half  for  the  term  of  20 
years. 

Numerous  antiquities  and  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
About  3  miles  distant  are  the  Bagni  di 
TrajanOf  mineral  springs,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  Aquse  Tauri.  The  aque- 
duct, constructed  on  the  foundations  of 
that  built  by  Trajan,  by  which  water  is 
conveyed  from  sources  situated  at  a 
distance,  it  is  said,  of  23  m.,  is  a 
remarkable  work.    At  La  Tolfa,  12  m. 


distant,  are  some  lead  and  iron  mines, 
and  near  it  the  Alumiere,  or  alum- 
works,  which  formerly  gave  a  consi- 
derable sum  to  the  treasury. 

Civita  Vecchia  will  be  a  convenient 
point  from  which  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  Etruscan  cities  of  South- Western 
Etruria ;  on  the  day  of  landine  he  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  proceed  to  Cor- 
neto  by  rail,  and  return  on  the  same 
evening  by  the  rly.  train  for  Rome; 
from  Corneto  he  can  proceed  to  Viterbo, 
visiting  on  the  way  Bieda  and  Nor- 
chia;  or,  if  he  limits  his  tour  to 
Corneto,  he  can  on  the  following  day, 
and  on  his  way  to  Rome,  diverge  to 
Cervetri,  and  reach  the  Eternal  City 
betimes  on  the  same  evening. 

There  is  little  to  detain  the  traveller 
at  Civita  Vecchia.  In  the  entrance- 
hall  at  the  Rocca,  or  old  castle,  near  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  town,  are  some 
Roman  inscriptions  found  about  the 
town ;  a  Roman  milestone,  in  ci- 
pollino  marble,  bearing  the  number 
icxxiv.,  which  stood  on  the  Via  Aurelia; 
and  3  large  Etruscan  sarcophag^,  with 
recumbent  figures  and  inscriptions  in 
the  Etruscan  character  on  the  lids. 
Signor  Ouglielmi,  a  rich  landowner, 
has  some  Etruscan  urns,  found  near 
Montalto:  and  Signor  Bucci,  in  the 
Piazza  San  Francesco,  has  a  collection 
of  vases,  bronzes,  and  antiquities  for 
sale. 

(For  Railway  to  Rome  see  Rte.  100). 
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BouU  84« — Siena  to  Arezzo. 


Sect.Vm. 


KOUTE  84. 

8IE1IA  TO  AREZZO,  BT  MONTE  SAN 
SAYIKO. 

About  42  m. 

This  18  a  very  good,  but  hiUy  road, 
and  may  be  performed  in  a  day  in  a 
light  carriage.  Arezzo  can  be  how- 
ever reached  more  expeditiously  by 
the  railway  as  far  as  Lucignano  or 
Asinalunga,  from  which  conveyances 
start  for  many  of  the  places  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Val  di  Chiana. 

On  leaving  Siena  by  the  Porta  Pis- 
pini,  the  carnage-road  descends  for  4  m. 
to  Ruffolo,  where  it  crosses  the  Bozzone 
torrent,  and,  1  m.  farther,  the  river 
Arbia  on  a  handsome  bridge  at  To- 
veme  cTArbia,  Beyond  this  we  enter 
the  bleak  and  arid  region  of  the  Crete 
Sanese,  or  blue  tertiary  marls  (here- 
abouts extremely  abundant  in  fossil 
shells),  and  which  continues  for  8  m. 
farther ;  ^  m.  after  crossing  the  Arbia 
a  road  to  Asciano  and  to  Montepul- 
ciano  branches  off  on  the  rt.  About 
15  m.  from  Siena  we  reach  the  hamlet 
of  S.  Quirico  on  the  upper  Ombrone, 
where  the  roads  to  Arezzo  and  to 
Chiusi  (Rte.  85)  separate,  and  from 
which  we  commence  to  ascend  for  6  m. 
the  low  hills  that  separate  the  vsdley 
of  the  Ombrone  from  that  of  the  Chiana; 
the  highest  point  of  the  road  is  near 
Palazzuolo,  2000  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Descending  from  thence,  by 
a  tortuous  route,  we  pass  the  town 
of  Monte  San  Savino,  the  country  of 
Pope  Julius  III.  (there  is  a  handsome 
round  mediaeval  tower  here),  situated  on 
a  hill  above  the  river  Esse,  one  of  the 
large  affluents  of  the  Chiana ;  between 
the  Esse  and  the  Chiana  the  road 
crosses  obliquely  2  low  ranges  of  hills 
parallel  to  the  latter  river,  and  7  m. 
before  arriving  at  Arezzo  enters  the 
Val  di  Chiana  at  the  Pieve  al  Intoppo, 
I  m.  before  reaching  the  Chiana.  From 
this  point  the  drive  to  the  gates  of  the 
city  over  the  low  hills  of  L'Olmo,  and 

"OSS  the  Piano  di  Arezzo,  is  through 
(tremely  rich  and  fertile  country, 
gzzo.    (See  Rte.  107.) 


ROUTE  85. 

CHIUSI  TO  SIENA,  BT  THE  YAL  DI 
CHIANA. 

[There  are  2  carriage-roads  by  which 
the  traveller  can  proceed  from  Chiusi  to 
Siena :  the  one  by  Rapolano,  the  other  by 
Chianciano,  MontepvUdanOf  and  Asciano  ; 
the  latter  is  by  several  miles  the  longest, 
and  with  vetturino  horses — for  Utere 
are  no  post-stations  on  the  road — ^will 
require  nearljr  2  days,  but  it  is  by 
far  the  most  interestmg  to  those  not 
pressed  for  time,  as  it  will  enable  the 
tourist  to  visit  the  Baths  at  Chian- 
ciano, and  the  interesting  town  of 
Montepulciano ;  the  latter,  where  there 
is  a  tolerable  locanda,  may  be  reached 
in  a  morning's  drive  from  Chiusi,  and 
made  the  first  day's  resting-place. 
There  is  an  Inn  at  Asciano,  the  Aquila : 
the  road  from  Asciano  to  Asinalunga 
is  beautiful.] 

Chiusi  (by  Rail)  to  Ul.       m. 

Salcini 10         6 

Salaroo 20  12 

Torrita 26  16 

Sinalnnga 32  19 

Lucignano 38  23 

Bapolano        51  31 

Asciano 67  35 

Siena 90  66 

2  trains  daily  in  4  hrs. 

The  easiest  mode,  however,  of  reach- 
ing Siena  and  Florence  from  Chiusi 
will  be  by  the  rly.,  which,  on  leaving 
Chiusi  Stat.,  about  1  m.  S.E.  of  the 
town,  runs  round  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  town  is  built.  Soon 
after  passing  the  Fattoria  (farm)  of 
Dolciano,  it  crosses  a  marshy  plain 
which  separates  the  Lakes  of  Chiusi 
and  Montepulciano,  where  malaria  now 
exists  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
part  of  the  Val  di  Chiana ;  following 
the  1.  bank  of  the  latter  lake  to  Acqua- 
viva,  near  which  there  is  another  large 
farm  establishment  belonging  to  the 
state,  the  road  then  passes  by  Salarco 
Stat  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
Montepulciano  stands  4  m.  distant ; 
from  herej  the  country  is  very  beau- 
tiful to 


TUSCANT. 
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16  m.  Torrita  Stat,  The  town  offers 
nothing  of  interest;  there  is  a  poor 
locanda  outside  the  gate.  The  village 
is  upon  an  elevation  on  the  1.  Before 
reaching  Torrita  the  road  from  Monte- 
pulciano  to  Arezzo  hy  Fojano  branches 
off  on  the  rt. 

On  leaving  Torrita,  the  picturesquely 
situated  town  of  Asinalunga  (one  of  the 
several  that,  placed  on  the  range  of 
hills  bordering  the  Val  di  Chiana,  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  its  once  pestilential 
malaria)  is  passed  on  the  1.  [Near  this 
a  good  carriage-road  to  Siena  by  Asciano 
branches  off  on  the  1.  Here  the  car- 
riage-road enters  the  valley  of  the 
Foenna,  one  of  the  largest  tributaries  of 
the  Chiana.  The  town  perched  on  the 
hill  above  it  is  Rigomagno,  A  very  gra- 
dual ascent  of  4  m.  through  a  wooded 
valley  leads  to  the  highest  point,  where 
the  chain  of  hills  forming  the  water- 
shed between  the  Chiana  and  the  Om- 
brone  is  crossed  by  a  low  pass  (1260  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea).  Near  the 
summit  is  the  small  village  of  Serre,  an 
important  place  in  the  mediseval  war- 
fare of  the  Tuscan  republics.  From 
Serre  a  steep  descent,  by  far  the  worst 
part  of  the  road  between  Chiusi  and 
Siena,  brings  us  to  Rapolano.] 

The  railway,  on  leaving  Asinalunga, 
passes  below  Lucignano,  and  from  there 
over  the  low  range  of  hills  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Chiana  and  Ombrone  to 

15  m.  Hapolano  Stat.,  at  the  summit 
level  of  the  rly.  between  the  Val  di 
Chiana  and  Siena.  The  village  of 
Bapohno  is  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  height,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  a 
population  of  2000  souls ;  it  has  some 
reputation  as  a  watering-place,  and 
is  much  frequented  during  the  months 
of  July  and  Aug.  The  waters,  which 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic 
and  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  gases, 
are  efficacious  in  cutaneous  complaints 
and  in  rheumatic  affections.  The 
springs  issue  from  the  secondary 
limestone  rock  which  constitutes  the 
ridge  of  hills  over  which  we  have  passed, 
although  where  they  come  to  the  sur- 
face they  are  covered  by  an  exten- 
sive modem  travertine  deposit.  The 
traveller  who  may  wish  to  explore  the 
surrounding  country  will  find  a  very 


fair  inn  here,  and,  in  the  summer 
months,  abundance  of  gaiety  and 
society. 

Beyond  Rapolano  we  enter  the  dreary 
region  of  the  Crete  Sanese.  The  con- 
trast between  this  sterile  region  and 
the  fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  which  we 
have  just  traversed,  is  very  striking. 
No  country  can  be  less  interesting 
than  Uie  10  m.  from  Rapolano  to 
Asciano  and  Taveme  d'  Arbia,  5  m. 
before  reaching  Siena,  except  to  the 
palaeontologist,  who  may  make  here  an 
abundant  and  varied  collection  of  the 
fossil  marine  shells  of  the  Pliocene 
Subapennine  formation. 

4  m.  Aaciano  Stat  [The  rly.  from 
Siena  to  Grosseto  (only  as  yet  open  to 
Torrenieri,  13  m.)  branches  off  from 
here,  descending  along  the  valley  of 
the  Ombrone,  to  join  that  from  Leg- 
hbm  to  Grosseto  (Za  Maremmana),'] 
From  Asciano  the  line  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Arbia  for  several  miles 
before  ascending  by  a  steep  incline  to 

Siena  Stat.    (See  Bte.  lOS.") 


ROUTE  86. 

EXCCRSTON  TO  THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE 
TUSCAN  ARCHIPELAGO :  CAPRAJA, 
ELBA,  FIAN08A,  GIGLIO,  MONTE 
CRIBTO,  AND  GIANUTRI. 

These  islands,  situated  between  Cor- 
sica and  the  W.  coasts  of  Tuscany,  are, 
Gorgona,  Caproja^  Elba,  Fianosa,  Giglio, 
Monte  Cristo,  and  Gianutri,  with  some 
off-lying  rocks,  and  the  islets  of  PaHnm' 
jokt,  CeH)oli,  and  the  Formiche  di  Grosseto 
in  the  Piombino  Channel. 

Except  Elba,  none  of  them  offers 
any  great  interest,  except  to  the  f^ 
logist ;  few  of  them  have  any  remair 
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ancient  art ;  except  at  Elba,  the'^tonrist 
-will  find  no  kind  of  accommodation,  if 
not  provided  with  letters  to  the  au- 
thorities or  resident  clergy,  which  it 
will  be  well  to  procure  at  Leghorn, 
especially  for  Capraja,  Pianosa,  and 
Giglio,  the  others  being  either  totally, 
or  m  a  great  measure,  uninhabited. 
Ulba,   the    most   important   of  the 

fronp,  will  be  easily  reached  from 
iombino  (Rte.  83),  from  which  a  sail- 
ing-boat, carrying  the  mails,  starts  daily 
for  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  distance  being  12 
nant.  m.,  which  is  generally  performed 
in  2  hrs.  A  steamer  sails  from  Leghorn 
for  Piombino  and  Porto  Ferrajo  every 
Sunday  at  9  A.M.,  arriving  at  the  latter 
at  4  P.M.,  and  returoins  on  Mond.  morn- 
ing ;  and  another  on  Wed.  at  9  a.m.  for 
Gorgona  and  Capraja,  arriving  there  at 
2  P.M.,  at  Porto  Ferrajo  5  J  p.m.,  and 
the  next  morning  for  Pianosa,  Giglio, 
and  Porto  San  Stefano,  so  that  the 
tourist  who  may  have  reached  Elba 
by  the  boat  on  Sunday  evening  can 
employ  3  days,  until  Thurs.  morn- 
ing, in  excursionizing  over  the  island, 
when  the  steamer  sails  for  Pianosa, 
at  5  A.M.  The  same  steamer  sails  from 
Porto  S.  Stefano,  where  it  arrives  on 
Thurs.  at  3  p.m.;  for  Porto  Ferrajo, 
Capraja,  and  Leghorn,  at  3}  p.m.  ;  ar- 
riving at  the  latter  on  Frid.  at  4  p.m. 
Sailing  boats  can  be  hired  at  the  Ma- 
rina of  Gampo  in  Elba,  for  Pianosa, 
Giglio,  and  Monte  Cristo,  the  only 
mode  of  reaching  the  latter,  as,  being 
in  a  great  measure  uninhabited,  and  at 
a  considerable  distance,  it  is  seldom 
visited  by  a  steamer. 

GoRGONA,  the  ancient  UrgoUf  Gor- 
gon, and  Gorgona,  rises  like  a  hay- 
stack from  the  sea,  as  seen  from  Leg- 
horn, from  which  it  is  22  m.  distant. 
It  contains  a  parish  ch.  dedicated  to 
Sta.  Maria,  and  a  population  of  80 
souls,  employed  in  fishing.  There  are 
some  ruins  of  a  convent  founded  by 
the  Carthusians  in  the  14th  cent.  Gor- 
gona is  celebrated  for  its  anchovies, 
which  are  caught  in  large  quantities 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
"^he  great  mass  of  the  island  consists 
netamorphic  talc  slate,  with  serpen- 
eruptions  extending  from  the  Send 


della  Scala  to  the  Cala  Maestra;  the 
cretaceous  macigno  may  be  seen  un- 
altered under  the  Torre  Nuova.  Gor- 
gona is  mentioned  by  Rulilius  Nnma- 
tianus : — 

Assnrgit  Ponti  medio  circamflna  Gorgon 
Inter  Fiaannm,  Cymiacomque  latns. 

Capbaja,  the  Capraria  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  iEgilon  of  the  Greeks, 
about  4^  m.  long,  and  16  in  circuit, 
forming  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  30  m. 
distant.  Its  principal  centre  of  popu- 
lation is  the  village  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  E.  side,  which  is  43  m.  from 
Leghorn ;  the  Pop.,  amounting  to  750, 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, the  island  producing  a  good 
deal  of  wine,  which  is  carried  to  Leg- 
horn and  Genoa.  Capraja,  like  Gor- 
gona, became  a  place  of  refuge  for 
numerous  Christian  pilgrims  as  early 
as  the  4th  century,  to  which  the  Mart' 
time  Itinerary  alludes — 

Prooessn  pelagi,  Jam  de  Capraria  tollit, 
Squalet  lucifugls  insala  plena  viris. 

The  name  of  the  island  is  derived  fronti 
its  having  been  in  ancient  times  over- 
run with  goats.  The  fundamental 
rock  of  Capraja  is  a  crystalline  talc 
slate,  traversed  by  serpentine  eruptions, 
like  in  the  adjoining  Corsica,  the  slate 
being  probably  the  metamorphosed 
cretaceous  sandstone,  which  is  seen 
in  some  places  unaltered  as  Macigno. 
The  greater  part  of  the  coast-liue  is 
formed  of  volcanic  rocks,  trachyte, 
and  trachytic  conglomerate ;  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  island  particularly,  where, 
in  its  cavities,  are  found  crystals 
of  stilbite  and  cubicite,  or  analcme. 
The  highest  points  in  Capraja  are  the 
Monte  Castello  1470,  and  Casteletto 
1436  Eng.  ft.  above  the  sea.  Capraja 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Caprera, 
a  much  smaller  island,  rendered  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  Gen.  Gari- 
baldi, and  which  is  situated  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Sardinia. 

Elba,  the  Ilva  of  the  Eomans,  and 
Ai^oXta  of  the  Greeks,  the  latter  name 
derived  probably  f^om  the  smoke  of  its 
iron-fhmaces  (^aiOaXos)' 

There  are  2  or  3  indifferent  inns  at 
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Porto  Ferrajo,  the  principal  town,  and 
a  couple  at  Porto  Luugone.  Beds  may 
be  procured  at  Marciana,  S.  Ilario,  and 
S.  Piero  in  Campo  ;  but  the  tourist 
will  do  well  to  make  Porto  Ferrajo 
his  head-quarters,  where  means  of  tra- 
velling can  be  best  obtained.  Elba  is 
little  spoken  of  by  ancient  authors, 
except  m  allusion  to  its  iron-mines : — 

iDsala  inczhaosta  Chalybom  generosa  metaUis. 

Virg. 

Occurrit  Cbalybum  memorabilis  Ilva  metalUs. 

SiU.  Jium. 

Porto  Ferrajo  is  the  Portus  Argofus,  the 
landing-place  of  the  Argonauts  when  in 
search  of  Circe.  There  are  some  Roman 
ruins  near  the  town  under  Capo  Cas- 
tello ;  the  only  other  relics  of  the  once 
masters  of  the  world  are  the  granite- 
quarries  worked  by  them  on  the  shore 
near  S.  Piero,  where  several  fragments 
of  columns  may  be* seen.  The  Pop.  of 
Elba  amounted  to  21,270  in  Jan.  1863. 
Pietro  Pinotti,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  H  Cervelh  Fino,  will  be  a  good 
guide  in  travelling  over  the  island. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Porto  Ferrajo  the 
principal  object  of  interest  is  the  Villa 
of  8,  Martinoy  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon  I.  when  he  retired 
here  after  the  peace  of  1814;  it  was 
purchased  by  Count  Demidoff  in  1851, 
by  whom  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
Napoleonic  Museum,  a  separate  hand- 
some building  beins  erected  near  the 
Imperial  residence  tor  the  purpose.  S. 
Martino  is  3  m.  from  the  port.  The 
Museum  (which  is  open  4  times  a 
week  from  2  to  4  by  means  of  a  per- 
mission, which  costs  1  franc,  to  be 
obtained  at  the  Municipality  of  Porto 
Ferrajo)  consists  of  a  great  number  of 
objects,  all  relating  to  the  first  Empire, 
and  to  members  of  the  Imperial  family ; 
the  greater  number  having  belonged 
to  Jerome,  ex-King  of  Westphalia, 
and  purchased  from  him  by  Count 
Demidoff  on  marrying  his  beautiful 
daughter,  the  Princess  Mathilde :  they 
consist  of  statues  and  busts  of  the 
princes  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  of 
portraits  and  historical  paintings,  of 
objects  that  belonged  to  Napoleon  I., 
of  his  medals  and  coins,  with  a  col- 


lection of  engravings,  and  of  what  are 
called  imperisd  relics  of  that  great 
man  and  of  his  f^ily.  The  foUow- 
ing  are  the  objects  best  worthy  of 
notice  i — 

Statues  of  Napoleon,  by  Chaudet ;  of 
his  mother,  Letitia  Bonaparte,  by  Ca- 
nova ;  busts  of  all  his  brothers,  by  Pom" 
paioni,  and  of  the  Princess  Mathilde, 
by  Powers ;  portraits  of  Napoleon,  by 
Kinson,  Gercwd,  and  Horace  Vemet ;  of 
Letitia  Bonaparte,  by  Gerard ;  of 
Napoleon  and  his  son,  by  Steuben; 
and  sundry  battle-pieces,  in  which 
King  Jerome  took  part,  by  Bellange, 
H,  Vemet,  Oros,  Charlet,  &c. ;  several 
Sevres  vases,  richly  painted  and 
decorated.  Amongst  the  so-called  re- 
liques  of  Napoleon  is  one  of  his  teeth, 
when  a  child,  set  in  gold;  and  the 
handle  of  a  sword,  in  jasper,  richly 
carved  and  decorated,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  Francis  I. 
of  France,  and  to  have  been  executed 
for  him  by  Serafino  da  Brescia,  The 
villa  of  San  Martino,  which  served  as 
the  habitation  of  Napoleon,  originally 
a  storehouse,  was  converted  by  the 
Emperor  into  a  dwelling,  without 
any  pretensions  to  ornamentation; 
it  consists  of  an  anteroom,  a  dining- 
room  (called  La  Salle  Egyptienne),  a 
saloon,  the  bedroom  of  the  Emperor, 
with  a  small  library;  many  objects 
remain  as  when  it  was  inhabited  by 
Napoleon;  the  books  in  the  library 
were  removed  to  Paris  in  1815. 

The  other  objects  of  interest  in  Elba 
are  the  iron-mines  of  Rio,  the  town  of 
Porto  Lungone,  and  the'S.E.  portion  of 
the  island,whioh  can  be  reached  in  afew 
hours.  There  is  a  carria£e-road,  with 
small  interruptions,  from  Porto  Ferrajo 
to  Rio,  to  Porto  Lungone,  and  to  the 
mines :  the  first  on  leaving  divides  at 
the  2nd  m.  into  two  branches :  that  on 
the  1.  leads  to  /  Fangati  and  to  the 
Spiaggia  dei  Magazzini,  from  which  a 
bridle-path  ascends  to  the  village  of  Rio 
Superiore;  that  on  the  rt.  to  Porto 
Lungone,  from  which  a  branch  on  1. 
leads  to  Rio  Inferiore,  near  which  are 
situated  the  principid  iron-minas  of 
the  island. 

The  iron-ores,  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  specular  oxide  of  iron  ar 
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hematite,  with  oxidolated  and  mag- 
netic iron  at  Cape  Calamita,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  sandstone  rock  called  Ver- 
racanOy  into  which  they  appear  to  have 
been  injected  or  sublimed  by  igneous 
action  from  beneath,  the  superincum- 
bent limestone  being  often  converted 
into  crystalline  marble,  as  may  be  seen 
at  the  Torre  di  liio,  the  Punta  Nera, 
and  at  Monte  Calamita,  where  the 
unique  mineral  Lievrite  or  Tenite  is 
alone  found.  The  mines  of  Rio  being 
situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
sea-shore»  as  well  as  those  of  Vigneria, 
Rio  Albano,  and  Terraneni,  near  Porto 
Lungone,  the  ore  is  carried  down  on 
donkeys,  and  shipped — a  part  for  Ful- 
lonica,  where  they  are  smelted;  the 
remainder  for  France  and  England. 
The  number  of  workmen  employed 
exceeds  1000,  and  the  quantity  of  ore 
extracted  in  1863-64  amounted  to 
about  100,000  tons,  of  which  15,000 
are  smelted  on  the  opposite  coast,  the 
remainder  going  td  foreign  countries; 
about  55,000  to  Marseilles,  and  6000 
only  to  England.  The  whole  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Elba  is  formed  of  Ver- 
rucano,  from  the  Punta  delle  Foma- 
celle  on  the  N.  to  Cape  Calamita  on 
the  S.,  whilst  cretaceous  rocks  form  the 
hills  nearer  Porto  Ferrajo. 

The  western  portion  of  Elba,  much 
more  mountainous,  its  highest  point, 
the  Monte  Campana,  rising  to  3340  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  exclusively  granitic ; 
it  is  evidently  contemporaneous  with 
the  same  rock  which  forms  so  many 
veins  and  dykes  in  the  cretaceous  sand- 
stones (Macigno)  of  the  central  districts 
and  the  five  cross  ones  in  the  serpentine 
between  the  Marina  di  Campo  and  San 
Pietro.  It  is  in  this  granite,  near  the 
village  of  San  Pietro,  that  are  found 
the  fine  crystals  of  red  and  green 
tourmalins  and  emeralds,  so  celebrated 
amongst  mineral  collectors.  Sayen^ 
tine  exists  in  many  places :  it  forms  3 
meridian  bands— between  San  Miniato 
and  Porto  Lungone,  of  which  the  pic- 
turesque peak  of  Monte  Volterajo,  near 
Rio  Superiore,  forms  a  part ;  between 
Porto  Ferrajo  and  Le  Grotte,  extending 
to  Capo  Stella;  and  from  the  Bagni  di 
Marciana  to  the  Marina  del  Campo. 

bout  a  mile  E.  of  the  Marina  di  Mar- 


aansL  may  be  seen  4  fine  granite  veins 
traversing  the  serpentine.  ' 

Large  quantities  of  the  tunny  fish 
are  caught  off  the  coast  of  £ll»,  the 
two  greatest  Tonnaras  being  in  the 
Gulf  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  in  that  of 
Procchio,  where  the  fishery  continues 
from  April  to  November. 

Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned, 
the  principal  villages  are  Capoliteri^ 
on  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
hills  that  form  the  S.E.  promontory  of 
the  island,  ending  at  Capo  Calamita. 
The  inhab.  of  Capoliveri  form  a  distinct 
race,  as  it  were,  tabooed  and  avoided 
by  their  neighbours,  not  mixing  with 
the  other  inhab.  of  the  island  by 
intermarriage,  and  having  some  pecu- 
liar usages.  In  the  mountainous  or 
W.  portion  of  Elba  are  the  villages  of 
San  Pietro  in  Campo,  San  Ilario,  Mar- 
ciana, Poggio,  and  La  Pilla.  Below 
S.  Pietro,  on  the  coast,  at  a  point  called 
IlSecchettOj  are  several  granite  columns 
lying  under  water,  from  the  quarries 
worked  in  ancient  times. 

Pianosa,  the  ancient  P/bnosui,  names 
derived  from  its  low  position,  the 
highest  point,  Gianfilippo,  being  only 
112  ft  above  the  sea.  The  form  of 
the  island  is  nearly  that  of  a  shoulder 
of  mutton;  its  little  port,  marina,  or 
Cala  S.  Giovanni,  on  the  eastern  side,  is 
30  m.  from  Porto  Ferrajo,  15  from  the 
marina  of  Campo,  in  Elba,  and  Monte 
Cristo,  and  39  from  the  marina  of 
Giglio.  Pianosa  is  entirely  formed  of 
the  same  tertiary  and  quaternary  rocks 
as  those  of  the  adjacent  continent,  con- 
chyliferous  marls,  marine  travertines, 
and  Panchina ;  the  same  modem  ma- 
rine deposit  we  have  seen  at  Leghorn. 
The  principal  interest  of  Pianosa  arises 
from  Its  having  been  the  place  of  exile  of 
Agrippa  Postumus,  the  son  of  Marcus 
Agrippa,  who  was  banished  here  by  his 
grandfather  Augustus, at  the  instigation 
of  Livia,  to  pave  the  way  to  the  suc- 
cession of  her  son  Tiberius,  by  whose 
orders  he  was  ultimately  mimiered 
in  it.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to 
Marcus  Piso,  whom  Varro  mentions  as 
keeping  flocks  of  peacocks  in  a  wild 
state  on  it.  N.  of  the  principal  landing- 
place,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  are 
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some  Roman  ruins  of  baths,  which  are 
still  designated  as  the  Bagno  di  Agrippa, 
The  8url£oe  of  Pianosa  is  cultivated  in 
some  parts,  and  was  to  a  much  greater 
extent  before  the  invasion  of  the  vine 
disease,  the  island  producing  as  much 
as  2000  barrels  of  wine ;  since  that 
calamity  it  has  become  comparatively 
deserted ;  it  is  now  held  by  the  royal 
domain,  and  has  recently  been  con- 
verted into  a  place  of  banishment  for 
criminals,  many  of  that  dangerous 
Neapolitan  association  of  Camoristi 
being  sent  there.  A  part  of  the  island 
is  overrun  wUh  wild  olive-trees,  on 
which  the  cultivated  variety  has  been 
grafted  with  great  success,  and  may 
restore  to  Pianosa  some  of  its  former 
agricultural  prosperity. 

GiGLio,  the  ancient  Igxliumt  after 
Elba  the  most  important  of  the  Tuscan 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  J.  Csesar 
as  having  furnished  vessels  to  Domitius 
(Enobarbus  when  he  sailed  for  Massilia, 
and  by '  Rutilius  Numatianus,  in  his 
Itinerary, — 

Eminns  Igilii  stlvosa  cacumina  miror. 

Subsequently  it  was  peopled  by  refugees 
from  Rome,  who  fled  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  Alaric,  which  is  alluded  to 
by  the  same  poet, — 

Hffic  multos  lacera  suscepit  ab  Urbe  fugatos. 

It  now  contains  an  industrious  agri- 
cultural and  fishing  Pop.  of  1970  souls. 
The  principal  town,  Giglio,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1373  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  reached 
by  a  winding  road  or  bridle-path  of 
about  2  m.  from  its  little  Marina  or 
port. 

The  principal  mass  of  the  island  is  a 
grey  granite,  with  dykes  of  serpentine, 
the  only  exception  being  at  the  Capo 
Franco,  on  the  Bay  of  Campese,  where 
it  consists  of  the  secondary  sandstone 
called  Verrucano,  accompanied  with 
limestone  and  gypsum.  In  ancient 
times  granite  was  quarried  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  Romans,  and 
some  of  the  fine  columns  in  the  Forum 
of  Trajan,  and  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome,'  are  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  it.  The  quarries  thus 
worked  are  at  the  Punta  del  Castellari. 
not  far  S.   from  the   little    landing- 
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place  of  Giglio.  A  French  company 
has  announced  the  undertaking  of 
extensive  works  on  the  deposits  of 
specular  iron-ore  recently  discovered 
in  this  island. 

Monte  CBi8To,the  Oyfasa  of  Pliny, 
an  almost  inaccessible  granitic  cone, 
with  one  small  landing-place  on  the 
western  side,  at  the  opening  of  a  deep 
ravine,  over  which  rises  the  ruin  of  a 
convent,  formerly  tenanted  by  Camal- 
dolese  monks.  The  highest  point  of 
the  island,  the  Monte  Capana,  attains 
an  elevation  of  2350  ft.  Monte  Cristo 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  inhabited 
until  1854,  the  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing on  it  having  seldom  amounted  to 
5,  when  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Watson 
Taylor,  rented  it  from  tte  Tuscan 
government,  with  a  view  to  cultivate 
its  only  valley,  and  drew  round  him 
upwards  of  100  inhabitants.  Having 
got  into  difficulties  with  the  autho- 
rities, he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  in 
1859,  since  which  only  a  small  military 
post  has  been  kept  up  at  its  marina.  In 
the  ravine  N.  of  the  Gala  Maestra,  the 
only  landing-place,  and  in  the  way  up  to 
the  ruins  of  the  convent,  is  an  abundant 
spring,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hill 
some  fine  ilexes.  The  convent,  long 
since  abandoned,  was  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  by  the  de- 
scendants of  some  Christians  who  fled 
from  Sicily,  headed  b^  their  bishop, 
St.  Mamillanus,  to  avoid  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Vandals.  Monte  vJristo 
has  acquired  a  certain  celebritv  of 
late  years  as  the  place  where  Victor 
Hugo  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  cele- 
brated novel  of  that  name.  The  great 
mass  of  Monte  Cristo  consists  of  a 
white  and  rose-coloured  granite.  At 
the  S.  extremity  are  masses  of  slate- 
rock,  possibly  a  metamorphic  macigno, 
in  which  there  are  caverns.  Traces  of 
iron  and  copper  ore  have  been  disco- 
vered here,  on  which  a  French  company 
have  established  mining  operations. 
The  same  altered  rock  occurs  on  the 
hill  above  the  Gala  dell'  Aquila,  and  at 
La  Punta  Nera.  In  other  parts  of  the 
island,  as  at  the  Punta  del  Diavolo, 
the  granitic  rock  is  traversed  by  veins 
of  porphyry. 
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8  and  10  m.  W.  of  Monte  Cristo  are 
the  two  dangerous  African  Bocks  or 
shoals,  the  largest,  to  the  S.,  rising 
only  6  ft.  above  the  sea. 

GiANUTRi,  the  ancrent  Dianium  and 
Artemisia,  6  m.  from  the  nearest  point 
of  Cape  ArgentarOy  entirely  unin- 
habited, arising  from  the  total  absence 
of  fresh  water  on  it.  It  is  composed 
of  a  cavernous  and  compact  limestone, 
in  which  there  are  numerous  grottos. 
On  its  eastern  side  is  a  deep  semi- 
circular bay,  which  afifords  good  anchor- 
age and  protection  from  westerly  gales. 
The  point  of  the  continent  from  which 
it  can  be  most  easily  visited  will  be 
Port'  Ercole;  but  in  doing  so,  the 
tourist,  as  %t  Monte  Cristo,  will  do  well 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  health-officer, 
to  prevent  in  returning  any  difficulty 
from,  the  quarantine  authorities.    This 


island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  has  some  Roman 
walls ;  and  granite  columns  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Giglio  have 
been  found  in  it.  Gianutri,  the  highest 
point  of  which,  above  the  Punta  degli 
Spalmatoi,  is  295  ft.  above  the  sea,  is 
11m.  from  Giglio,  and  12  fiom  Port* 
Ercole. 

Th^  islands  of  CerboK  and  Pal^ 
majola  are  in  the  Piombino  Chan- 
nel; on  the  summit  of  the  latter  is 
a  lighthouse,  with  an  excellent  re- 
volving light,  of  great  use  in  guiding 
the  steamers  between  Leghorn  and 
the  southern  ports,  which  generally 
make  this  part  of  the  voyage  in  the 
night  time.  The  Formiche  di  Grosseto 
are  mere  rocks,  composed  of  the  same 
secondary  limestone  as  the  adjacent 
promontory  of  Monte  Argentaro. 
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Routes. 

To  fiudlitate  reference,  the  names  are  printed  In  itdlict  in  those  Routes  under  which  they 

are  folly  described. 


PAOK 


261 


272 


BOUTX 

87.  Rimini  to  Ancona^  by  Pesaro, 

Fano,  and  Sinigaglia         • 

88.  Ancona  to  Foligno,  by  LorelOf 

Macerataj  TolentinOf  and 
the  Pass  of  Co{fiorito  • 
88a.  Ancona  to  Poligno,  by  Jesi, 
Fahriano,  FossatOf  and  JVb- 
cera — Rail 282 

89.  Fano  to  Foligno,  by  the  Strada 

del  Furlo,  Caglij  and  No* 
cera        ....  286 

90.  Fano  to  Urbino,  by  Fossom- 

brone      .         .         •         • 

91.  Urbino  to  Citta  di  Castellot 

by  San  Giustino       • 

92.  San   Giustino  to  Borgo  San 

Sepolcro  and  Arezzo 

93.  Cittk  di  Castello  to  Gubbio, 

by  Fratta 304 

94.  Cittk  di  Castello  to  Perugia    .  307 

95.  Perugia  to  Rome,  by  Todi,Temi, 

Nami,  Pontefelice,  and  the 
Tiber      

96.  Perugia    to   Panicale,    Cittk 

della  Pieve,  and  Chiusi 

97.  Rome  to  Florence,  by  Viterbo, 

Montefiascone,        Orvieto, 


289 


295 


301 


308 


309 


BOUTX 

Citta  della  Pieve,  Chiusi, 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  and 
Siena      .... 

98.  Temi  to  Rome,  by  Bieti  and 

the  Via  Salaria 

99.  Ancona  to  Spoleto,  by  Fermo, 

Ascoli,  and  Norda 
100.  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome,  by 
Rail  .  •  .  • 
105.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  Siena 
(excursion  to  San  Gitni' 
gnano)f  Badicqfani,  Acqua- 
pendente,  Bolsena,  and  Vi- 
terbo      .... 

107.  Florence  to  Rome,  by  the  Val 

d*Arno  di  Sopra,  Arezzo, 
Cortona,  Perugia,  Assisi, 
Foligno,  Spoleto,  Temi, 
Nami,  and  Orte — Rail 
107a.  Spoleto  to  Rome,  by  the  Pass 
of  La  Somma,  Temi,  Nami, 
Otricoli,  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  and  Nepi 

108.  Civita  Castellana  to  Rome, 

by  the  Via  Flaminia  and 
Hignano.   Excursion  to  So- 


PAOK 


310 


322 


325 


328 


332 


367 


418 
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1.  Gexkral  Tofogbapht. 

The  territorj  eomprised  in  this  gection,  under  the  general  dedgnation  of 
Centbo-Itauam  Provinceft,  until  recently  forming  one  of  the  furest  portions 
of  the  Papal  possessions,  as  the  Legations  of  Umbria,  Urbino,  and  Pesaro,  and 
of  the  Marches,  contains  a  population  of  1,396,000  souls.  In  consequence  of 
the  political  events  of  1859  these  Pontifical  proTinces  were  amongst  the  first  to 
detach  themselves  from  the  temporal  sovereigntj  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to 
annex  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  They  have  ance  shown 
themselves  amongst  the  most  patriotic  and  enlightened  of  their  regenerated 
country,  and  proved,  from  their  prosperity  under  the  new  order  of  things, 
how  worthy  they  are  of  free  institutions. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  possessions  of  the  Holy  See  in  this  part  of  Italy  had  been 
acquired ;  the  main  fiicts  are  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
several  provinces,  which  almost  all,  on  the  £&11  of  the  feudal  system,  had  become 
independent  republics,  more  or  less  tyrannised  by  certain  leading  families,  who 
fell  before  the  aU«grasping  ambition  of  the  sovereigns  who  filled  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  was  thus  that  Rimini,  then  the 
capital  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  maritime  Pentapolis,  was  ruled  by  the 
Malatestas ;  Urbino,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Umbria,  by  the  &milies  of 
Montefeltro  and  Delia  Bovere ;  Ascoli  by  the  Uffreduccis ;  Perugia  by  the 
Baglionis ;  to  fall  afterwards  a  prey  to  the  Popes  during  the  reigns  of  Julius  II., 
Paul  III.,  &c. 

The  Centro-Italian  territory  embraced  in  this  section  now  oonasts  of  the 
5  provinces  of 

Ancona,  with  a  population  (according  to  the  last 

census  in         )  of  * 254349 

Ascoli         196,030 

Macerata 229,626 

Pesaro  and  Urbino 202,568 

Umbria       513,019 

1,396,092 

—each  Province  governed  by  a  Prefect,  and  divided  into  Circondarif  having 
an  Intendent  at  their  head. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  Centro-Italian  territory  is  mountainous,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines  traversing  it  from  N.  to  S. ;  the  remainder  consists  of 
the  valleys  descending  from  that  cluun  to  the  plains  which  border  the  Adriatic, 
or  of  the  valleys  through  which  flow  the  larger  streams  on  the  western  side,  to 
empty  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean — the  valleys  of  the  Tiber,  the  Chiana, 
the  Paglia,  the  Nero  Vellino,  &c. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  Italy  is  similar  in  a  great  measure  to 
that  of  Tuscany  and  the  Emilian  Provinces.    The  great  mass  of  the  Umbrian 
Apennines  consists  of  cretaceous  and  eocenic  deposits  of  the  Nnmmulitic  period 
(Pietra  Sirena,  Macigno,  &c.),  resting  upon  secondary  rocks  of  the  Liassic  and 
Oolitic  epochs  (Assisi,  Cesi,  Temi;  &c.) ;  the  whole  covered  to  a  certain  eleva- 
tion with  the  more  modem  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Pliocenic  period,  which 
form  the  hilly  region  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  and  Uie  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
As  we  approach  the  volcanic  districts  of  Montamiata  and  the  Roman  Campagna, 
some  traces  of  igneous  rocks  are  met  with.    From  the  geological  nature  of  the 
^ry  there  is  little  mineral  wealth  indeed,  except  some  traces  of  iron-ore  in 
lestone  district  about  Temi,  and  deposits  of  sulphur  in  the  Meiocene  beds 
L  Rimini ;  there  are  no  mineral  products  of  any  value  in  the  Centro- 
I  Provinces.    Coal  does  not  exist. 
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2.— Agricdltdre. 

The  great  riches  of  the  country  consist  in  its  agricnltural  produce,  which 
is  nearly  the  same  as  in  Tuscany  and  in  the  Romagna, — grain,  wine,  silk,  and 
oil.  The  Marches  of  Ancona  and  Macerata  produce  large  quantities  of  wheat, 
maize,  and  silk,  as  do  the  districts  situated  along  the  Adriatic ;  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber  is  also  a  very  productive  region  for  corn  and  vines,  whilst  the  more 
elevated  regions  are  tenanted  by  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  during  the 
winter  season  descend  to  the  plains.  Some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  Italy  are 
reared  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  those  that  open  into  it,  of  the 
Clitumnus,  the  Nera  Topino,  &c. 

The  Mezzieria  system,  so  general  in  Tuscany,  is  universal  in  the  Centro- 
Italian  Provinces.  Notwithstanding  the  long  connexion  with  Rome,  the  system 
about  the  capital,  of  Mercauti  di  Campagna,  lessees  of  large  tenures,  has  not 
extended  to  here.  The  Oentro-Italian  Provinces,  excepting  that  of  Macerata, 
barely  produce  enough  for  their  own  consumption  except  silk :  there  is  con- 
sequently little  agricultural  produce  exported  beyond  the  limiting  provinces  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter's.  Some  of  the  most  highly  prized 
silk  in  Italy  is  produced  about  Fossombrone  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Metauro. 

3.  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

There  are  few  countries  in  Europe  which  enjoy  more  natural  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  than  the  Centro-Italian  States,  and  yet  their  great  resources 
are  very  imperfectly  brought  into  play.  The  vast  forests  which  cover  the 
uncultivated  tracts  for  miles  together  are  almost  entirely  neglected ;  the  ex- 
cellent wines  which  are  produced,  almost  without  effort,  are  little  known 
beyond  the  frontier.  The  provincial  population  are  rather  agricultural  than 
manufacturing,  and  articles  of  natural  produce  are  exported  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  manufactures,  on  the  other  hand,  though  making  creditable 
progress,  are  chiefly  for  home  consumption,  and  are  insufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  population,  who  derive  their  main  supplies  from  foreign 
countries.  The  principal  agricultural  exports  are; — oil  from  the  southern 
provinces;  wool  from  Rieti,  Cittk  di  Castello,  Spoleto,  Matelica,  Camerino, 
and  the  mountain  districts  generally ;  oxen  from  Perugia,  Foligno,  to 
Rome  and  Tuscany ;  rags  to  a  large  amount  from  all  the  large  towns.  In 
the  districts  of  Pesaro  and  Rimini,  sulphur-mines  are  worked  to  some  extent. 
Salt-works  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Ostia,  and  on  the  sea-coast  below  Cometo. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  more  generally  diffused :  woollen  cloths  of  a 
coarse  description  are  produced  at  Spoleto,  Foligno,  Temi,  Matelica,  Perugia, 
Gubbio,  Fossombrone,  S.  Angelo  in  Yado,  Nami.  Silks,  damasks,  and 
velvets  are  manufactured  at  Perugia,  Camerino,  and  Fossombrone,  where  the 
late  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg  gave  to  the  works  the  impulse  of  the  steam-engine. 
Ribbons  are  manufactured  at  Fano  and  Pesaro.  The  carpets  of  Pergola  were 
once  exported  in  quantities  to  the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom,  where  they 
had  a  ready  sale  as  a  good  imitation  of  the  English  patterns.  Wax-candles, 
principally  used  in  the  churches,  are  made  in  large  quantities  at  Perugia,  and 
principally  Foligno.  Ropes  and  cordage,  produced  along  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  are  exported  to  the  Ionian  Islands  and 
to  Greece.  The  paper  manufactories  of  Fabriano,  established  as  early  as  1 564, 
still  keep  up  their  reputation:  the  quantity  of  paper  of  different  kinds  manu- 
factured annually  in  the  Papal  States  amounts  to  nearly  4,000,000  lbs.,  of 
which  the  greater  part  is  derived  from  Fabriano.  The  latter  paper  surpasses 
in  its  quality  that  of  the  great  Neapolitan  establishment  on  the  Fibreno, 
especially  that  for  copperplate-printing,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  even 
preferred  to  that  of  England  and  France. 
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The  principal  seaport  is  AncoDa,  now  becoming  one  of  the  most  prosperons 
maritime  stations  in  Ital^.  The  other  harbours  on  the  Adriatic — Rimini, 
Pesaro,  Fano,  and  Sinigallia — have  only  a  limited  coasting  trade,  from  their 
small  depth  of  water,  and  their  exposed  situation. 

4.  Characteristics  of  the  Countrt. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  over  Italy  without  observing  the  striking  difference 
between  its  provinces  north  and  south  of  the  Apennines.  The  traveller  will 
discover,  on  crossing  the  former  frontier  of  the  Papal  States,  that  he  has  entered 
on  a  country  very  different  from  that  which  he  has  left.  That  portion  of  Italy 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  section  includes  within  its  limits  a  field 
of  study  and  observation  almost  inexhaustible.  Though  described  for  cen- 
turies by  all  classes  of  writers,  there  is  still  no  part  of  Europe  which  the  tra* 
veller  will  find  so  richly  stored  with  intellectual  treasure.  From  the  North 
it  differs  mainly  in  this, — that  it  is  pre-eminently  the  Italy  of  classical  times 
It  carries  the  mind  back  through  the  history  of  twenty-five  centuries  to  the 
events  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman  greatness.  It  presents  us  with 
the  monuments  of  nations  which  either  ceas^  to  exist  before  the  origin  of 
Home,  or  gradually  sunk  under  her  power.  Every  province  is  full  of  historical 
associations ;  every  step  we  take  is  on  ground  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  the 
poets,  the  historians,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome.  These,  however,  are  not 
the  only  objects  which  command  attention.  In  the  darkness  which  succeeded 
the  fall  of  Rome,,  Italy  was  the  first  country  which  burst  the  trammels  in  which 
the  world  had  so  long  been  bound.  Political  freedom  first  arose  amidst  the 
contests  of  the  popes  with  the  German  emperors  ;  and  in  the  free  States  and 
towns  of  Central  Italy  the  human  mind  was  developed  to  an  extent  which 
Rome,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  power,  had  never  attained.  The  light  of 
modern  civilization  was  first  kindled  on  the  soil  which  had  witnessed  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  Europe  is  indebted  to  the  Italy  of  the 
middle  ages  for  its  first  lessons  not  only  in  political  wisdom,  but  in  law, 
in  literature,  and  in  the  arts.  The  history  of  the  Italian  republics  is  not  a 
mere  record  of  party  or  of  the  struggles  of  pett^  tyrants  and  rival  factions ; 
it  is  the  record  of  an  era  in  which  modern  civilization  received  its  earliest 
impulses.  Amidst  the  extraordinary  energy  of  their  citizens,  conquest  was 
not  the  exclusive  object,  as  in  the  dark  ages  which  had  preceded  them. 
Before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  universities  of  the  free  cities  had 
opened  a  new  path  for  literature  and  science,  and  sent  forth  their  philosophers 
and  jurists  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  their  advancement.  The  constitutional 
liberties  of  Ji^urope  derived  useful  lessons  from  the  municipal  institutions  of 
Italy,  and  the  courts  of  the  Italian  princes  afforded  asylums  to  that  genius 
which  has  survived  the  liberties  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  developed.  The 
mediaeval  history  of  Central  Italy  has  hitherto  been  less  regarded  by  the 
traveller,  although  in  many  respects  it  is  not  less  interesting,  than  the  histoiy 
of  what  we  call  Classical  times.  The  intimate  connection  of  her  early  insti- 
tutions with  those  of  England,  and  the  part  which  many  of  our  countrymen 
played  in  the  drama  of  Italian  history  during  the  middle  ages,  associate  us 
more  immediately  with  this  period  than  with  any  other  in  her  annals.  We 
can  recognise,  in  the  energy  of  the  Italian  character  during  the  middle  ages, 
a  prototype  of  that  prodigious  activity  which  our  own  country  has  acquired 
under  the  influence  of  the  lessons  which  Italy  taught  us,  and  must  ever  regard 
with  admiration  and  respect  a  people  who  have  done  so  much  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  amelioration,  and  admit  that  the  period  in  which  Italy  led  the 
way  in  the  march  of  European  improvement  and  civilization  is  one  of  the 
"»— *  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

physical  characteristics  of  Central  Italy  are  not  less  interesting  than 
itorical  associations.    To  apply  our  remarks  more  particularly  to  the 
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Centro-Italian  Provinces,  we  may  say  that  their  resources  have  hitherto  been 
Tery  imperfectly  appreciated.  Few  countries  in  Europe  have  been  less  un- 
derstood. The  traveller  who  hurries  from  Florence  to  Kome,  neither  stopping 
to  explore  the  objects  which  present  themselves  on  the  road,  nor  turning  aside 
into  less  beaten  tracts,  will  form  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  treasures  of  art 
abundantly  placed  within  his  reach.  He  can  have  hfid  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  people,  or  of  knowing  the  charms  of 
the  provincial  cities.  In  regard  to  art,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  only  studied  in  the  galleries  of  the  great  capitals.  The  filiations  of  the 
different  schools,  the  links  of  the  chain  which  connect  together  the  leading 
epochs,  not  merely  in  painting,  but  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  are  to  be 
traced,  not  in  the  museums  and  palaces  of  Florence  and  Rome,  but  in  the 
smaller  cities,  where  every  branch  of  art,  under  the  patronage  of  the  local  sove- 
reigns, republics,  and  even  municipalities,  has  left  some  of  its  important  works. 
The  scenery  of  Central  Italy  is  another  charm  which  will  appeal  probably 
to  a  larger  class.  Whatever  may  be  the  beauties  of  particular  districts  tra- 
versed by  the  high  road,  the  hnest  characters  of  Italian  scenery  must  be 
sought,  like  the  people,  beyond  the  beaten  track.  The  fertility  of  the  march 
of  Ancona,  the  beautiful  country  intersected  by  the  Velino,  the  Metauro,  the 
Nero,  and  the  Upper  Tiber,  have  each  an  interest  of  a  different  character. 
Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  forms  of  the  Sabine  andUmbrian  mountains, 
or  more  picturesque  than  the  valleys  which  descend  from  them.  Nature 
there  appears  in  .a  richness  of  colouring  to  which  the  eye  has  not  been  before 
accustomed  In  the  southern  provinces  the  purity  of  atmosphere  is  combined 
with  an  harmonious  repose  of  nature,  the  costumes  of  the  people  are  in  the 
highest  degree  picturesque,  and  the  buildings  have  the  rare  merit  of  being 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

5.  Monet,  Weights,  and  Measures, 

are  now,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  on  the  decimal  sys- 
tem ;  but  as  the  ancient  currency  and  measures  are  still  used  in  some  remote 
districts,  and  frequently  referred  to  in  keeping  accounts,  the  following  are  the 

most  important : — 

Francs  or 
English.  Italian  lire. 

Gold  Coins  : —  s.    d.  frs.    c. 

Doppia  Nuova  or  Gregorino  of  32  paoli  =   13    8^  =     17    27 

Zecchino 20     „     =     9     4^  =     11     80 

Scudo       10     „     =     4    si  =       5    37 

Silver: — 

Scudo       10  „  =  4  3J     =  5  37 

Mezzo  Scudo 5  „  =  2  If     =  2  69 

Paptto     .:      2  „  =  0  10^  =  1  7 

Paolo       1  „  =  0  .5t\,    =  0  54 

Grosso i  „  =  0  2^     =  0  27 

Copper  : — 

Bajocco  of  5  quattrini      =      a  fraction  above  }d.     =       0      5 
Quattrino  of  2  denari =     -jjjdl        =01 

Weights  and  Measures. 

There  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  general  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  the  Papal  States  now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  each  locality 
having  its  particular  units  of  each,  which  it  has  preserved  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  following  is  a  table  of  the  weights  and  measures  which 
were  more  generally  in  use,  as  they  still  are,  in  Rome  itself. 
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Weights, 

Ordinary  Roman  pound avoirdupois  oz.  13 

Pound  used  in  weighing  gold  and  silver,  of  1 2  )     grains  troy  5187 

ounces,  or  288  denari /    ^  ^ 

Ounce ,,  432i 

Menaro    •     . •     •          99  1^ 

Measures  of  Capacity, 

Barile,  of  32  bocali,  wine  measure    ....  English  gallons  12,|^ 

Bocale „         quarts  1^ 

Barileforoil „         gallons  12^^ 

Babbio  for  grain Imperial  bushels  81^ 

Measures  of  Length, 

Roman  foot English  inches  •    U-j^ 

palm „  •      ^t!^ 

braccio  of  4  palms „  •     33^ 

„       used  in  measuring  silk  goods    •  „  •27. 

canna  of  8  palms  „  •     78^ 

Ancient  Measures  of  Length, 

Roman  foot     •      .     '• •     English  inches .         llif^ 

Passus  of  5  feet „        feet     .  4j^ 

Roman  mile,  1481J  metres „        yards  .     leooj 

Measures  of  Distance, 

Roman  mile English  yards  .     1628 

„      post „       miles   .  1\q 

Land  Measure, 
Rubbio •     •     •     .     .      Imperial  acres  •  fj^ 

6. — Posting. 

There  are  no  longer  any  roads  comprised  in  this  section  on  which  there  are 
post-horses. 

The  length  of  the  Roman  post  was  8  miles,  equal  to  7}  £!nglish  miles  nearly. 
The  length  of  the  modem  Roman  mile  is  1628  English  yards,  a  little  more  than 
nine- tenths  of  an  English  mile.  The  length  of  the  Tuscan  mile  is  1808,  that 
of  the  Neapolitan  2435  yards.  The  Italian  or  geographical  mile,  of  60  to  the 
degree,  is  2025*4  English  yards. 

7. — Railways. 

Most  of  the  high  roads  will  ere  long  have  been  replaced  by  railways.    The 

following  are  those  in  activity.    1.  From  Florence  to  Orvieto,  passing  by 

Siena  and  Chiusi,  to  be  continued  to  Orte,  and  from  there  by  the  Ancona 

line  to  Rome.     2.  From  Florence  to  Arezzo,  Perugia,  and  Foligno,  where 

it  joins  the  line  from  Ancona  to  Rome.    The  portion  of  this  line  from  Arezzo 

to  the  plain  of  the  Tiber  runs  parallel  to  the  carriage-road,  below  Castel 

Fiorentino  and  Cortona,  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  of  Thrasymene  to 

i„  'T^-rricella,  and  from  there  to  Perugia,  and  by  the  Madonna  degli  Angell 

Uo  to  Foligno.     3.  From  Rimini  to  Ancona,  parallel  to  the  coast-line, 

1  Ancona  to  Pescara  and  Foggia ;  from  this  main  line  branches  off 

Iconara  the  line  from  Ancona  to  Rome,  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
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Esino,  trayeraing  the  Apennines  at  Fossato,  descending  the  valley  of  the 
Topino  to  Foliguo,  thence  to  Spoleto,  Terni,  Narnii  and  Orte,  from  there 
following  the  YiUley  of  the  Tiber  to  Rome. 

8. — Inns. 

These  are  given  at  the  head  of  the  descriptions  of  the  different  towns :  in 
the  capitals  and  provincial  cities  they  are  generally  good  throughout  Central 
Italy ;  but  at  the  intermediate  stations  they  are  often  very  bad,  and,  like  all 
the  Italian  inns,  out  of  the  largest  towns,  they  are  often  dirt^  and  infested  with 
vermin  to  an  extent  of  which  those  who  travel  only  in  winter  can  have  no 
idea.  The  prices  vary  in  different  towns,  and  particularly  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  traveller  makes  his  appearance ;  the  charges  for 
those  who  travel  in  their  own  carriages  being  notoriously  higher,  frequently 
by  100  per  cent.,  than  for  those  who  travel  by  vetturino.  Those  who  wish  tea 
and  coffee  in  the  evening  in  preference  to  supper  should  carry  milk  with  them 
from  the  place  where  they  have  slept  on  the  previous  night,  as  it  is  often  not 
to  be  had  in  the  evening  at  the  inns  on  the  road.  The  tea  to  be  found  at  the 
smaller  inns  is  generally  so  bad  that  travellers  in  Italy  will  do  well  to  carry 
their  own  supply,  and,  what  is  equally  necessary,  a  small  metal  teapot.  In  regard 
to  prices,  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns  4  pauls  a  head  is  a  proper  price  for 
dinner,  3  pauls  for  a  bed,  and  2  to  2^  pauls  for  breakfast,  and  1  paul  per  night 
for  servants ;  but  the  English  in  general  are  charged  higher,  unless  their  pre- 
vious experience  enables  them  to  resist  the  overcharge;  as  a  general  rule, 
it  xoill  save  trouble  and  annoyance  to  fix  beforehand  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  every- 
thing. In  many  places  the  inns  at  the  former  post-houses  are  built  near  tie 
stables.  The  second  floor  of  these  houses  is  preferable  to  the  first.  In  the 
smaller  towns  it  would  be  absurd  to  carry  English  habits  and  prejudices  so 
far  as  to  expect  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  great  cities :  travellers  never 
gain  anything  by  exacting  or  requiring  ipore  than  the  people  can  supply ; 
and  if  they  have  sufficient  philosophy  to  keep  their  temper,  they  will  gener^ 
ally  find  that  they  are  treated  with  civility. 

9. — ^BooKS  AND  Maps. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbook  of  Northern  Italy  will  be  found  a  list 
of  works,  most  of  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  traveller  in  the  provinces 
described  in  this  section. 

On  painting,  the  most  useful  will  be,  with  the  indispensable  Yasari,  Kugler's 
*  Handbook,'  translated  from  the  German^  with  notes  by  Sir  Charles  EasUake, 
of  which  there  is  an  improved  edition  (1867),  and  especially  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle's  recently  published  work  entitled  *  Contributions  towards  a  New 
History  of  Painting  in  Italy  *  (4  vols.) ;  and  Mrs.  Jameson's  *  Lives  of  the 
Italian  Painters,'  1  vol.,  will  be  found  a  very  useful,  and  from  its  size  conveni- 
ent, companion  to  the  traveller  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  many  of  the 
finest  Works  of  the  Umbrian  schools,  with  notices  on  several  of  the  painters 
which  have  so  much  contributed  to  their  celebrity,  from  the  talented  pen  of 
Mr.  Layard. 

The  best  maps  of  Central  Italy  are  those  published  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, under  the  title  of  *  Carta  Topografica  dello  Stato  Pontificio  e  del  Granduc- 
ato  di  Toscana,*  on  a  scale  of  ^j^ ;  Count  Litta's  Map  of  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Papal  Territory,  in  six  sheets,  was  the  most  correct  before  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Austrian  Survey  here  alluded  to.  The  Italian  Government 
is  engaged  in  a  new  survey  of  its  Centre- Italian  Provinces.  Some  good  plans 
of  the  larger  towns,  Pesaro,  Ancona,  Perugia,  have  been  published  by  th'' 
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Topoffraphical  Department  (II  Censo)  at  Rome.  The  best  snryey  of  the  coast- 
line from  Rimini  to  the  Tronto  has  been  given  by  the  Austrian  anthotities, 
forming  part  of  their  great  chart  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  following  articles,  which  formed  part  of  the  introdnctory  remarks  to  the 
Handbook  of  Centred  Italy,  although  not  applying  exclosively  to  the  provinces 
included  in  the  present  section,  wiU  convey  useful  information  to  the  traveller. 

10.  Eablt  Abobiginai.  Abchitbctitbe. 

No  circumstance  is  so  much  calculated  to  mislead  the  stranger  who  travels 
into  Italy  as  the  frequent  misapplication  of  the  terms  Pelasgic,  Cyclopean, 
and  Etruscan.  Every  specimen  of  ancient  architecture  in  Central  Italy  has 
been  called  by  one  or  other  of  these  names,  merely  because  the  style  is  colossail 
compared  to  the  later  works  of  Roman  construction. 

The  Pelasgic  remains,  of  which  Central  Italy  contains  so  many  specimens, 
confirm  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  that  ancient  people.  Whether  the 
Pelasgi  were  originally  from  Thrace,  or  from  a  country  still  farther  north,  as 
some  writers  suppose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  great  original 
colonisers  of  Southern  Europe.  They  may  be  traced  from  Thessaly  to  Asia 
Minor,  through  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  and  through  many  of  the  islands 
in  the  ^gean.  We  know  that  they  united  with  the  Hellenes  to  form  the 
Greek  nation,  that  they  built  Argos  and  Lycosura  (b.  c.  1820),  which 
Pausanias  calls  *'  the  most  ancient,  and  the  model  from  which  all  other  cities 
were  built."  According  to  history,  two  distinct  colonies  emigrated  to  Central 
Italy,  then  occupied  by  the  Umbri,  a  race  probably  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
first  came  direct  from  Lycosura,  and  settled  in  Umbna.  The  second  Pelasgic 
colony  invaded  Italy  from  Dodona,  and  brought  with  them  many  arts  unknown 
to  their  predecessors.  They  settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Velinus,  near 
Rieti.  The  first,  or  Umbrian  colony,  seems  to  have  lost  its  Greek  idiom  at  an 
early  period,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  written  monuments, 
the  Kugubian  tables.  It  is  not  the  least  interesting  circumstance  arising  out 
of  the  history  of  this  colony,  that  the  Latin  language,  in  its  present  form,  is 
considered  to  derive  its  Greek  element  from  the  Pelasgi,  and  its  Latin  fi-om 
the  Umbrians.  The  Pelasgi  were  subdued  in  their  turn  by  a  race  called 
Tyrrheni  by  the  Greeks,  and  Etrusci  by  the  Romans,  about  fifty  years  before 
the  Trojan  war :  and  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  the  whole  race  seems 
to  have  disappeared  as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  Italy. 

This  historical  sketch  is  confirmed  b}'  the  ruins  the  Pelasgi  have  left  behind 
them.  The  first  colony  does  not  appear  to  have  founded  any  cities  for  them- 
selves, but  to  have  occupied  those  already  inhabited  by  the  Umbri ;  the 
second  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  thence  spread  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rieti,  we  find  a  large  cluster  of  ancient  towns,  many  of  which  ar^  still  to 
be  identified  by  the  descriptions  and  distances  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  historians.  We  find,  in  the  precise  locality  indicated  by 
Dionysius,  the  walls  of  Palatium,  from  which  Evander  and  his  Arcadian 
colonists  emigrated  to  Rome  iovij  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  We  recognise 
the  sites  of  other  cites  of  equal  interest,  and  in  some  instances  discover  that 
their  names  have  undergone  but  little  change.  We  trace  the  Pelasgi  from 
this  spot  in  their  course  southwards,  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sabine 
mountains,  and  mark  their  progress  in  civilization  by  the  more  massive 
constructions  which  they  adopted.  Their  cities  were  now  generally  placed 
upon  hills,  and  fortified  by  walls  of  such  colossal  structure,  that  they  still 

tonish  us  by  their  solidity.    The  progressive  improvement  of  their  military 

Hitecture  becomes  more  apparent  as  we  approach  their  southern  limits. 

ce  the  very  finest  specimens  of  Pelasgic  construction  in  Europe  are  to 
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be  found  between  the  Sabine  and  Volscian  chains,  at  Alatri,  Arpino,  Segni, 
and  other  towns  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sacco  and  Liris,  described  in  the  Hand' 
book  for  Southern  Italy, 

The  style  of  their  construction  was  in  most  instances  polygonal,  consisting 
of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  the  angles  of  one  exactly  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  adjoining  masses*  They  were  put  together  without  cement,  and 
so  accurately  as  to  leave  very  small  interstices.  This  style  may  be  traced 
throughout  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  countries  which  history  describes 
as  colonised  by  the  Pelasgic  tribes.  The  exceptions  to  the  polygonal  style 
are  where  the  geological  nature  of  the  country  presented  rocks,  such  as  sand- 
stones, occurring  naturally  in  parallel  strata,  which  obviously  suggested  the 
horizontal  mode  of  construction,  and  afforded  naturally  masses  more  of  a 
parallelipipedal  than  of  a  polygonal  shape  to  the  builder.  Another  variety 
was  produced  by  local  circumstances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where 
tufa  is  the  prevailing  stone.  At  Tusculum,  for  example,  the  quality  of  the 
rock  pointed  out  the  horizontal  style ;  and  thus,  in  the  instances  m  which  the 
Pelasgi  were  eompelled  to  adopt  tufa  as  their  material,  the  blocks  incline  to 
parallelograms.  We  may  assume  as  a  general  rule,  that,  whenever  the  materials 
which  the  Pelasgi  employed  were  of  hard  rock,  such  as  limestone,  breaking 
natarally  into  polyedral  masses,  the  polygonal  construction  was  adopted 
(Segni,  Fondi,  Ferentino,  Cosa);  and  whenever  the  geological  formation  of 
the  country  presented  volcanic  tufa  (Rome,  Mammertine  Prisons,  and  walls 
of  Servius  TuUius),  sandstone  (Cortona,  Fiesole,  Volterra),  or  travertine 
(Vicovaro,  ancient  Varia),  occurring  in  parallel  strata,  their  style  Iras 
parallelipipedal.  The  Romans  imitated  the  polygonal  style  in  all  cases  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  hence  we  find  polygonal  walls  in  some  towns  of 
Central  Italy  which  are  known  to  date  from  the  kingly  and  even  republican 
period. 

11.  Etruscans,  and  their  Monuments. 

The  inhabitants  of  Etruria  were  a  people  altogether  distinct  from  the 
Pelasgic  colonists,  though  probably  descended  from  the  same  great  family. 
The  Greek  historians,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  invariably  called  them 
Tyrrheni,  while  the  Romans  call  them  Etrusci.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch  say  that  they  were  of  Lydian  origin,  that  they  left  their  native 
land  on  account  of  a  protracted  famine,  sailed  from  Smyrna,  and  settled  in 
Umbria. '  Dionysius  of  Halicaniassus  dissents  altogether  from  this  statement, 
and  regards  them  as  an  indigenous  race  of  Italy ;  but  in  spite  of  the  objections 
of  so  weighty  an  authority,  it  is  impossible,  with  our  extended  knowledge  of 
the  domestic  life  and  habits  of  the  Etruscans  as  developed  in  their  tombs,  not 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  their  national  customs,  their  religious  rites, 
and  their  domestic  manners  must  have  been  derived  from  an  Asiatic  source. 
The  Etruscans  subdued  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi,  who  finally  disappeared  as 
distinct  people  by  incorporation  with  their  conquerors.  They  spread  in  time 
over  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Campania,  where  they 
founded  Capua.  They  had  no  doubt  acquired  much  knowledge  from  the 
Pelasgi,  but  b^  encouraging  Greek  artists  to  settle  among  them  they  derived 
nearly  all  their  more  important  arts  directly  from  Greece.  We  know  that 
Demaratus  of  Corinth  brought  with  him  to  Tarquinii  the  plastic  art  and  the 
manufacture  of  brass  or  bronze,  which  afterwards  obtained  tnuch  celebrity 
in  all  the  cities  of  Etrnr^a.  The  names  of  artists  which  occur  on  the  vases 
of  Magna  Grsecia  are  seen  on  many  of  those  found  among  the  cities  of  Etruria: 
in  general  these  vases  of  Greek  origin  are  superior  in  workmanship  to  those 
found  at  Clusium  and  other  places  where  Etruscan  characters  are  combined 
with  a  coarser  material.  The  connection  of  Etruria  with  Egypt,  either 
directly  by  commerce,  or  indirectly  through  Greece,  is  shown  by  vases  of 
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Egyptian  form ;  by  scarabeei  imitating  the  forms  of  Egypt,  and  frequently 
inscribed  with  subjects  taken  from  the  Egyptian  mythology.  It  would  cany 
us  &r  beyond  our  limits  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  It  may, 
however,  be  said,  that  by  far  tne  largest  proportion  of  the  arts  and  ciyilization 
of  Etruria  came  from  Greece.  In  architecture  the  Etruscan  walls  are 
generally  built  of  parallelograms  of  soft  calcareous  stone  or  of  tufa,  laid 
together  with  more  or  less  regularity,  in  horizontal  courses  without  cement. 
The  architecture  of  their  tombs  has  a  subterranean  character,  being  sometimes 
excavated  in  the  sides  of  rocks,  as  at  Castel  d'Asso  ;  or  sunk  beneath  the 
surface,  and  surmounted  with  tumuli  or  pyramids  of  masonry,  as  at  Cerse  and 
Tarquinii.  When  excavated  in  the  form  of  cavern  sepulchres,  they  are 
decorated  with  architectural  ornaments,  which  again  show  the  influence  of 
Grecian  art.  The  mouldings  of  their  fagades,  and  the  rude  imitations  of 
triglyphs,  are  but  a  corruption  of  Doric.  The  doors,  contracting  towards  the 
top,  differ  little  from  the  style  still  visible  in  Egypt  and  Greece.  The 
architecture  of  their  temples,  as  preserved  in  the  style  adopted  as  Tuscan 
by  the  Romans,  also  shows  an  identity  of  principles  with  the  oldest  form  of 
Doric.  Their  paintings  are  Grecian  m  mythology,  in  costumes,  and  in  the 
ceremonies  they  represent.  Their  bronzes  are  also  in  the  Greek  style,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  manufacture  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  Corinthian 
colonists  already  mentioned.  Their  sculpture  is  pecaliar  to  themselves.  It 
has  neither  the  boldness  of  the  early  sculpture  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  repose 
of  the  Egyptian.  With  correct  proportions,  the  forms  of  the  human  figure 
are  undenned,  the  position  of  the  limbs  is  constrained  and  studied,  the 
drapery  is  arranged  with  a  minute  attention  to  regularity  approaching  to 
stiffness,  and  the  countenances  are  often  wanting  in  character  and  expression. 
Of  their  language,  chiefly  preserved  to  us  in  their  sepulchral  inscriptions,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing ;  and  of  the  words  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Romans  as  examples  of  the  Etruscan  tongue,  the  two  most 
commonly  met  with  in  inscriptions  are  Lar,  king,  and  Lasne,  the  name  of 
Etruria  itself.  The  only  expression  that  has  been  satisfactorily  made  out  is 
the  very  common  one  of  Ril  avil,  vixit  annos.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  connected  with  this  wonderful  people,  that,  although 
their  alphabet  is  almost  entirely  deciphered,  their  language  remains  unin- 
telligible. It  is  unexplained  by  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Celtic.  Nearly 
every  letter  appears  to  be  Greek,  or  rather  that  oldest  form  of  it  which  is 
termed  Pelasgic.  It  was  written  generally  from  right  to  left,  like  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  Eugnbian  tables,  in  which  the  Pelasgic  character  is  also 
recognised.  The  Etruscan  words,  however,  have  no  affinity  with  the  Umbrian 
of  those  celebrated  monuments.  The  bilingual  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered 
have  been  very  few,  and  have  not  been  of  a  character  to  throw  light  on  this 
difficult  subject.  It  will  require  the  discovery  of  some  Rosetta  Stone  to  afford 
the  long-lost  key  to  the  language  and  literature  of  this  mysterious  people.* 

12.  The  Romans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rome  derived  her  earliest  ideas  of  art  and  civilization 
from  Etruria.  The  Tuscan  style  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  their  earliest 
temples,  and  the  massive  forms  of  Etruscan  architecture  were  employed  in 
their  greatest  public  works.  They  derived  their  religious  ceremonies  from 
the  priestly  hierarchy  of  Etruria,  and  adopted  the  Etruscan  arts  without 

*  more  detailed  information  on  the  monnments  of  Etmria  the  reader  must  refer  to  Inghi- 

>d  Micali's  large  works,  already  cited ;  to  the  '  Atti  del  Instituto  Archeologico  di  Roma,' 

to  Noel  du  Verger's  '  Etrurie  et  les  Etrusques,'  2  vols.  8yo.,  18b2-64,  which  contains 

of  the  monuments  at  Oerae  and  Vulci;  and  especially  to  Mr.  Dennis's  wurlc  on  the 

i  of  Etruria,  by  far  ^e  best  and  most  general  publication  on  the  subject. 
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improying  them.    We  must  not  therefore  look  for  much  originality  in  Roman 
works.    From  the  period  of  the  Kings  to  the  conquest  of  Greece*  art,  so  far 
from  improYing  nnder  the  Romans,  gradually  declined.    Even  after  that 
event  had  opened  a  new  field  of  observation,  and  created  a  desire  for  works 
of  art,  the  artists  of  the  conquered  nations  were  the  only  persons  who  were 
capable  of  supplying  them.    So  long  as  the  architecture  of  Etruria  maintained 
its  influence  at  Rome,  the  public  works  were  characterised  by  great  durability 
and  solidity.    The  bridges,  the  public  roads,  and  the  colossal  aqueducts,  were 
all  probably  suggested  by  the  Etruscans,  and  Rome  excelled  more  in  these 
works  of  public  utility  than  in  any  other  branch  of  art.    As  the  Tuscan  style 
was  imported  for  the  earliest  works  of  Rome,  so  the  new  conquests  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  from  Greece.     But  the 
beauty  of  Greek  art,  founded  upon  undeviating  principles  subservient  to  one 
main  idea,  was  speedily  corrupted :  the  Romans  retained  nothing  but  its 
forms ;  they  rejected  its  principles,  and  at  length  corrupted  what  remained 
with  devices  of  their  own.    Of  all  the  works  which  the  Romans  have  left  to 
us,  the  most  faultless  in  its  proportions  and  the  most  beautiful  in  its  general 
effect  is  the  Pantheon.    The  circular  tombs  were  adopted  from  the  Etruscans, 
and  possibly  the  circular  temples,  but  with  such  modifications  and  improve- 
ments as  have  made  them  rank  amone  the  most  interesting  monuments  of 
Rome.    About  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Composite,  or  Roman  order,  seems 
to  have  been  invented.    In  the  later  works  of  the  Empire,  as  in  the  Coliseum, 
the  baths,  the  theatres,  &c.,  we  have,  as  the  leading  characteristics,  a  com- 
bination of  the  arch  with  the  Grecian  orders,  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
pilasters  are  employed,  not  as  essentials  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  but 
as  mere  ornaments.    This  innovation  naturally  led  to  the  employment  of  the 
column  for  other  purposes,  and  hence  we  find  an  isolated  pillar  used  either  as 
a  funeral  or  triumphal  monument.    The  allegiance  of  the  Romans  to  Greek 
art  became  gradually  weaker,  and  was  at  last  completely  departed  from  in 
the  Basilicas.    Roman  domestic  architecture  is  to  be  best  studied  with  ad- 
vantage at  Pompeii :  it  would  be  out  of  place  therefore  to  enter  into  details 
in  the  present  volume,  more  particularly  as  the  subject  is  treated  of  in  the 
Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.    In  painting,  the  best  specimens  we  have  of 
Roman  art  are  the  fragments  discovered  in  the  Neronian  constructions  beneath 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  &c.    In  the  greater  number  of  examples  found  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  the  subjects  are  either  illustrative  of  some  tale  of  classical 
mythology,  or  represent  some  single  figure,  as  a  dancer,  thrown  out  in  fine 
relief  on  a  dark  ground.    All  these,  however,  are  mere  house  decorations,  and 
we  have  no  work  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  with  praise.     In  sculpture 
the  Romans  showed  as  little  originality  and  as  little  native  talent  as  in  other 
branches  of  art.     Most  of  the  works  which  have  survived,  if  not  imported 
from  Greece  as  the  spoils  of  conquest,  were  executed  in  Italy  by  Greek  artists, 
down  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire.    Of  the  leading  works  of  this  class  we 
may  mention  that  the  Laocoon  is  referred  by  the  best  authorities  to  the  time 
of  Titus,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  to  that  of  Nero,  the  Antinous  to  that  of 
Hadrian,  and  the  Belvedere  Torso  is  possibly  still  later.     Even  most  of  the 
imperial  statues  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Greek  sculptors  resident  at 
Rome ;  and  the  statues  of  the  Grecian  divinities  perhaps  owe  their  excellence 
to  the  devotional  feeling  with  which  a  Greek  would  have  entered  on  his  task. 
Under  Hadrian,  we  have  a  striking  proof  of  the  imitation  of  foreign  examples 
in  the  numerous  copies  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  statuary.    The  Egyptian 
Museum,  in   the  Vatican,  contains  several  statues  of  this  class,  all  highly 
finished,  but  bearing  ample  evidence  of  Roman  art  applied  to  Egyptian 
subjects.      The  bas-reliefs  on  the  Sarcophagi   form  an   important  class   of 
sculptures.   In  them  we  read  the  metaphysical  religion  of  the  time  expressed  by 
such  fables  of  mythology  as  have  reference  to  death.    The  Cupid  and  Psyche 
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the  story  of  Endymion,  the  battle-scenes  from  the  poets,  are  all  sufficiently 
explicit;  but  in  the  later  works  the  symbolical  meaning  becomes  more  obscure, 
until  we  have  the  last  example  of  foreign  imitation  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Mlthratie  mysteries. 

13.  Chbistian  Arts,  Abchitectube,  and  Sculptube. 

The  early  Christian  architecture,  avoiding  the  forms  of  the  pagan  temples, 
chose  for  its  models  the  ancient  Basilicas,  which  had  served  daring  the  latter 
portion  of  the  empire  as  the  seats  of  the  public  tribunals.  If  these  buildings 
themselves  were  not  used  for  Christian  worship,  their  form  and  general 
arrangement  were  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  that  they  were  imitated  with 
slight  modifications.  The  form  of  the  central  avenue  allowed  it  to  be  easily 
converted  into  the  nave  or  ship  of  St.  Peter,  the  great  characteristic  of  a  Chris- 
tian church.  Even  the  raised  tribune,  which  was  peculiarly  the  seat  of  justice, 
was  so  well  fitted  for  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  who  might  thence,  like  a  true 
Episcopus,  look  down  on  the  congregation,  that  the  form  and  title  are  still 
preserved  in  churches  which  have  none  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
basilica.  The  most  important  characteristic  of  the  heathen  temple  which 
remained  in  the  Roman  basilica  was  the  continuous  architrave.  This  was 
speedily  abandoned,  and  the  columns  were  connected  by  a  series  of  arches. 
The  basilica,  thus  modified  and  adapted  for  Christian  worship,  was  perhaps 
deficient  in  symmetry  and  proportion,  but  the  simple  grandeur  of  its  style 
contained  the  germ  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  all  Christendom.  The 
form  was  oblong,  consisting  of  the  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by  lines 
of  columns  or  pilasters.  From  these  columns  sprang  a  series  of  arches  sup- 
porting a  high  wall  pierced  with  windows,  and  sustaining  the  bare  or  open 
wooden  roof.  At  the  extremity  was  the  semicircular  tribune,  elevated  above 
the  rest  of  the  interior  for  the  bishop's  seat.  In  front,  between  the  tribune 
and  the  body  of  the  nave,  was  the  choir,  with  its  two  amJIxmes  or  stone  pulpits, 
from  which  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  were  read.  The  nave  beyond  it  was 
divided  into  two  portions, — the  arda  or  open  space  where  the  congregation 
was  assembled,  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other,  and  near  the 
door  the  narthex,  for  the  penitents  (a  name  derived  from  narthex,  a  stick 
with  an  iron  ferule,  with  which  they  inflicted  penance  on  each  other).  One 
of  the  aisles  (the  south),  as  in  the  courts  of  justice,  was  also  set  apart  for 
the  male  congregation,  and  the  other  for  the  female ;  and  after  this  ancient 
division  of  the  aula  and  narthex  was  abandoned,  an  upper  row  of  columns  was 
sometimes  introduced  into  the  nave,  where  a  kind  of  clerestory  gallery 
was  constructed  for  females.  In  front  of  the  building  was  the  Quadriporticus 
or  fore-court,  for  the  lowest  class  of  penitents,  surrounded  on  the  inner  side  by 
a  covered  arcade,  and  having  a  fountain  in  the  middle  at  which  the  people 
might  wash  their  hands  before  they  entered  the  building.  The  traveller  who 
is  desirous  of  studying  early  Christian  architecture  would  do  well  to  proceed 
in  the  first  instance  to  Eavenna,  where,  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  three 
kingdoms,  he  will  be  enabled  to  examine  a  series  of  Christian  edifices  which 
have  scarcely  undergone  any  change  since  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe  he  will  find  the  most  unaltered  specimen  of 
a  Christian  basilica  that  now  exists,  and  in  the  mosaics  which  profusely  adorn 
the  various  churches  *of  the  city  of  the  Exarchs  he  will  see  some  of  the  first 
attempts  of  Christian  art  to  embody  the  inspirations  of  religion.  At  Rome 
is  no  longer  any  specimen  of  the  larger  Christian  basilica  since  the 
tion  of  St.  Paul's.  In  S.  Agnese,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  smaller  basi- 
I  see  the  upper  row  of  columns  for  the  female  gallery ;  and  in 
Qzo  we  recognise  the  ancient  portico,  though  the  atrium  has  disap- 
The  latter  is  well  preserved  at  S.  Clemente,  and  traces  of  it  at  S. 
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Cecilia  and  the  Santi  Quattro  Coronati.  At  Ravenna  the  traveller  will  also 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Byzantine  period  of  art.  Under  the 
Eastern  Emperors  the  city  was  enriched  with  the  finest  examples  of  religions 
architecture  which  the  world  had  then  seen  beyond  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  church  of  S.  Vitale  was  the  first  Christian  edifice  in  Italy 
constructed  with  a  dome,  which  was  previously  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Eastern  church.  We  may  therefore  examine  in  the  Byzantine  dome  of  S. 
Vitale,  and  in  the  basilica  of  S.  ApoUinare,  the  two  objects  which  still  con- 
tinue, after  innumerable  vicissitudes,  the  elements  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
throughout  Europe.*  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Lom))ard  architecture  to  be 
met  with  in  the  rapal  States,  and  shall  touch  very  liffhtly  on  the  examples  of 
Italian  Gothic,  all  of  which  are  noticed  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the  work.  If 
the  introduction  of  the  dome,  and  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Ravenna 
generally,  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  patronage  of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  the 
introduction  of  the  Gothic  or  Pointed  style  into  Italy  may  be  ascribed  in  most 
instances  to  the  connection  of  the  leading  towns  with  the  emperors  of  Germany. 
In  some  of  the  very  few  examples  in  which  (as  at  Assisi)  the  origin  of  the 
style  can  be  traced  directly  to  German  artists,  we  have  the  Gothic  rivalling 
the  purity  of  that  in  the  churches  N.  of  the  Alps ;  but  in  others  of  a  later 
date,  designed  probably  by  native  artists  who  had  seen  only  the  works  of  the 
foreign  'architects  in  Italy,  the  influence  of  classical  examples  was  never 
wholly  thrown  off.  We  see  it  forming  the  well-known  beautiful  style  now 
known  as  the  Italian  Gothic,  in  the  churches  of  Siena,  Orvieto,  Bologna,  Arezzo, 
Cortona.  Professor  Willis  has  shown  that  the  Italian  Gothic  is  capable  of  a 
much  more  extended  generalization  than  is  commonly  supposed;  and  the 
traveller  will  look  iu  vain  for  finer  examples  than  those  presented  in  the 
cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Siena.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Italian  architecture 
in  its  modem  sense  was  developed  by  the  revival  of  the  claf^sical  orders.  In 
the  public  buildings  and  churches  of  the  previous  century  we  discover  a  dis- 
position to  return  to  the  ancient  models ;  and  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  that  period,  the  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Roman  style 
is  traceable.  The  new  style  was  thoroughly  developed  by  Brunelleschi 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century :  his  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of 
Florence,  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Santo  Spirito  in  the  same  city, 
show  how  the  principles  of  his  school  had  triumphed  in  so  very  short  a  period. 
His  great  follower  Leon  Battista  Alberti  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  revival 
by  his  noble  churches  of  S.  Andrea  at  Mantua,  and  of  S.  Francesco  at  Rimini. 
Baccio  Pintelli  introduced  it  at  Rome  in  S.  Agostino  and  S.  Maria  del  Popolo ; 
and,  lastly,  it  was  established  as  the  model  of  Italian  ecclesiastical  architecture 
by  Bramante  and  Michel  Angelo. 

Whoever  would  studv  the  condition  of  Christian  sculpture  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church  will  find  many  monuments  at  Ravenna  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  marble  urn  of  St.  Barbatian,  the  ivory  pastoral  chair  of  St.  Maximian, 
the  tomb  of  the  exarch  Isaac,  the  pulpit  of  the  Arian  bishops  in  the  church  of 
Santo  Spirito,  the  sculptured  crucifixes,  and  other  objects  described  in  our 
account  of  that  imperial  city,  are  precious  specimens  of  art  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries.  At  Rome  the  most  remarkable  are  the  sarcophagi  of 
Junius  Bassus  in  the  crypt  at  St.  Peter's,  of  Anicius  Probus  in  the  same  church, 
and  several  in  the  new  Christian  Museum  at  the  Lateran.  They  are  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the  highest 
interest    Though  stiff  in  attitude  and  drapery,   these  sculptures   are    far 

•  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  enter  more  in  detail  into  the  history  of  early  Christian 
architecture  will  find  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  subject  in  Canina,  'SuU'  Architettnra  dei 
Tempi  Christiani/  1  vol.  folio,  Rome,  1846,  with  elaborate  plans  and  drawings;  also  in 
Fergnsson's  'Handbook  of  Architecture,'  London,  1856,  1862,  and  'Hubsch  die  Altchristicheu 
Kirchen,'  folio,  Carlsruhe,  18&9. 
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superior  to  any  heathen  works  of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  The  traveller 
who  may  desire  to  trace  the  progress  of  sculpture,  from  the  period  of  its  revival 
in  the  thirteenth  century  to  that  of  its  decline  in  the  school  of  Bernini,  will  find 
abundant  materials  in  the  Centro-Italian  States.  At  Bologna  he  will  see  in 
the  tomb  of  S.  Domenioo,  executed  in  1225,  the  first  work  of  Nicolo  Pisano, 
who  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  department  of  sculpture.  The 
pulpit  at  Pisa  was  not  executed  till  thirty  years  later;  but  that  of  Siena, 
which  dates  only  one  year  after  the  tomb  of  S.  Domenico,  is  not  inferior  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  this  great 
master.  The  tomb  of  Benedict  XI.  at  Perugia,  the  fountain  in  the  great 
square  of  the  same  city,  the  sculptures  on  the  facade  of  the  Duomo  at  Orvieto, 
the  marble  screen  of  S.  Donato  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  by  his  son  Giovanni, 
may  be  classed  amount  the  next  steps  of  the  revival.  The  great  work  of  bis 
scholar  Giovanni  di  Balducci,  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  Martyr  in  the  church  of 
St.  Eustorgio  at  Milan,  is  another  important  monument.  At  Arezzo  he  will 
meet  with  a  specimen  of  equal  interest  in  the  tomb  of  its  warrior-bishop,  Guido 
Tarlati,  executed  between  1328  and  1330  by  Agnolo  and  Agostino  da  Siena. 
Another  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  cathedral  of  Arezzo,  is  the 
tomb  of  Gregory  X.,  by  Margaritone.  Of  another  class,  intermediate  between 
the  first  masters  of  the  revival  and  the  period  of  the  decline,  are  the  bas-reliefs 
of  the  bronze  doors,  of  which  Florence,  Pisa,  Bologna,  and  other  cities  offer 
such  interesting  examples.  We  might  dwellMonger  on  the  details  and  enter 
more  fully  into  the  characteristics  of  the  several  schools ;  but  anything  like  a 
complete  catalogue  would  be  out  of  place  in  our  brief  summary,  and  would 
extend  it  beyond  our  object,  which  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  leading  moua- 
roents  of  the  art. 

14.  Schools  of  Painting  in  Central  Italy. 

The  mosaics  of  the  Christian  Churches  are  the  representatives  of  painting 
before  its  revival  by  the  painters  of  Siena  and  of  Florence  of  the  thirteenth 
century.    Nowhere  are  they  so  remarkable  as  at  Ravenna,  where  they  are  still 
as  fresh  as  in  the  days  of  Justinian.    These  early  mosaics,  though  generally 
rude  in  execution,  are  astonishing  specimens  of  expression :  many  of  them 
breathe  a  spirit  of  pure  devotion,  and  are  invaluable  to  the  Christian  antiquary 
as  conveying  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  religious  ideas  and  symbols  of  the  time. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  as  those 
which  come  within  our  province  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  their  dif- 
ferent localities ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  any  general  review  of  them 
without  entering  into  details  which  would  carry  us  into  schools  of  places  not 
included  in  the  present  volume.    We  shall  merely  repeat,  in  illustration  of  the 
remark  already  made  respecting  the  mode  of  seeing  Italy,  that  it  is  only 
by  deviating  from  the  high  roads  that  the  traveller  can  appreciate  the  works 
of  many  of  the  early  masters.    At  Orvieto,  for  example,  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  beautiful  works  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  of  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole^  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  of  Luca  Signorelli.    At  Assisi 
he  will  find  himself  amidst  those  works  of  Giotto  to  which  Dante  has  given 
immortality.    He  will  there  be  able  to  contrast  them  with  those  of  his  master 
and  great  predecessor  Cimabue,  and  of  the  contemporary  of  the  latter,  Ginnta 
da  Pisa.    Among  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  there  is  scarcely  one 
^oes  not  contain  some  work  which  is  an  episode  in  the  general  history 
ng — a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  school  with  another,  and 
e  means  by  which  their  filiation  was  accomplished.     The  little  towns 
San  Sepolcro  and  Cittk  di  Castello  may  well  bear  the  titles  of  cities 
rs.     Borgo  San  Sepolcro  was  the  birth-place  of  Pietro  della  Francesca, 
!r  of  Luca  Signorelli,  Santi  di  Tito,  and  other  eminent  painters,  and 
ains  fine  specimens  of  his  frescoes.    From  the  works  of  Pietro  della 
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Francesca  at  Arezzo  Raphael  derived  his  idea  for  the  design  of  Constantine's 
Vision  and  Victory,  in  the  Vatican ;  and  was  probably  indebted  to  him  for 
those  effects  of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  Deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
Stanza  of  the  Heliodorus,  is  so  remarkable.  Citta  di  Castello  has  still  some 
interesting  works  by  Luca  Sienorelli,  and  other  masters,  whose  style  exercised 
an  important  influence  on  the  genius  of  Raphael.  It  was  in  this  town  that 
Raphael  found  his  earliest  patrons,  and  four  of  his  celebrated  early  works  were 
painted  for  its  churches.  Siena  and  Perugia  are  also  remarkable  as  the  centre 
of  two  schools  of  painting,  whose  influence  on  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  confirmed  by  their  works.  The  School  of  Siena  is  at  least  equal  in 
antiquity  to  that  of  Florence,  and  presents  us  with  the  names  of  Guido  da 
Siena,  Duccio  da  Buoninsegna,  Simone  Memmi,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  il  Sodoma, 
Beccafumi,  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  School  of  Umbria,  of  which  Perugia 
was  the  centre,  may  be  regarded  as  the  transition  from  the  classical  style  pre- 
valent at  Florence  to  that  deep  religious  feeling  and  spiritual  inspiration  in 
the  art  which  attained  its  maturity  under  Raphael.  Its  early  masters  were 
Niccol6  Alunno  and  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Pietro 
Perugino,  under  whose  instruction  in  that  city  the  genius  of  Raphael  was 
developed.  Giovanni  Santi  of  Urbino,  the  father  of  Raphael,  is  generally 
referred  to  this  school ;  and  Perugia  still  contains  a  few  works  by  Raphael 
himself,  in  which  the  traveller  may  trace  the  influence  exercised  upon  his  style 
by  the  early  Umbrian  masters. 

A  class  of  painting,  of  a  lower  grade,  now  attracting  more  admiration  in 
England  and  France  than  it  is  worthy  of  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  that  on 
earthenware,  generally  known  uftder  the  name  of  Majolica,  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  localities  described  in  this  section — Urbino,  Pesaro,  Gubbio,  Castel 
Durante,  &c.  The  traveller  will  find  a  succinct  description  of  the  places  of 
its  fabrication  and  its  several  varieties  in  Marryatt's  work.* 

•  Marryatt'B  Htetory  of  Pottery  and  Porcelain  in  the  15th,  16th,  lYth,  and  18th  centuries 
1  vol.,  186T. 
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This  route  forms  the  continuation 
of  that  from  Bologna  to  Rimini  (N. 
Italy,  Rte.  72),  following  the  line  of 
the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  as  far  as 
Fano. 

The  rly.  firom  Rimini  to  La  Catto- 
lica runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the 


coast.  Before  reaching  the  hamlet  of 
S.  Lorenzo  it  crosses  the  Marano  near 
its  embouchure  in  the  Adriatic  and  1 
m.  before  la  Cattolica  the  Conoa  (the 
Crustumius  rapax  of  Lucan). 

12  m.  Xa  Cattolica  Stat.,  a  village  of 
1300  Inhab.,  so  called  from  the  shelter 
it  afibrded  to  the  orthodox  prelates  who 
separated  themselves  from  the  Arian 
bishops  at  the  Council  of  Rimini.  The 
country  between  La  Cattolica  and  Pe- 
saro becomes  more  hilly — the  hills  being 
formed  of  tertiary  marls  and  sandstones 
— is  rich  and  thickly  inhabited.  I  m. 
after  leaving  La  Cattolica  the  river 
Tavollo  is  crossed  near  its  mouth,  ff^^ 
which  the  road  rises  to  La  Saligatr 
base  of  Monte  Trebbio.    On  a  h' 
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2  m.  from  the  road  on  the  rt  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Gradara,  in  the  principal  ch,  of 
which,  Santa  Sofia,  there  is  an  altarpiece 
by  Giovanni  Santi,  representing  the 
Virgin  enthroned,  with  4  saints.  A 
gradual  descent  of  3  m.  brings  us  to 
the  Foglia,  which  is  crossed  close  to  the 
gates  of 

9  m.  Pesaro  Stat,  {the  ancient  Fisau- 
rum).  Inns:  Leone  d*  Oro,  "  very 
fair  and  civil,  moderate  charges"  — 
H.  jB.,  June,  1864.  This  ancient  town 
is  situated  1  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Foglia,  the  ancient  Fisitirus. 
It  was  a  town  of  some  importance 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
as  a  flourishing  place  in  his  time. 
During  the  exarchs  it  became  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Maritime  Penta- 
polis.  It  passed  to  the  Church  in  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  it 
shares  with  Urbino  the  honour  of  being 
the  capital  of  a  province  containing 
a  population  of  202,568  souls.  It  is  an 
episcopal  see.  Its  population  amounts 
to  11,600.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  bastions,  and  has  a  small  port. 
Pesaro,  as  the  court  of  the  dukes  della 
Rovere,  became  a  centre  of  the  literary 
men,  poets,  and  painters  in  the  16th 
century.  It  is  described  by  Castig- 
lione  in  the  Cortegiano,  and  is  cele- 
brated by  Ariosto  as  the  refuge  of 
poets : — 

**  La  feltresca  corte 
Ove  col  furmator  del  Cortigiano 
Col  Bembo  e  gli  altri  sacrl  al  divo  Apollo 
Facea  1'  esillo  suo  men  duro  e  strano.".S^at.  3. 

The  Princess  of  Urbino,  Lucrezia 
d'Este,  induced  Bernardo  Tasso  and 
his  son  to  settle  at  Pesaro.  Behind  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  near  the  Rimini  gate 
is  the  casino  they  inhabited,  and  in 
which  Bernardo  composed  his  Amadis, 
Among  the  eminent  men  whom  Pesaro 
has  produced  in  modern  times  are  Per- 
ticari  and  Rossini  the  great  composer. 
Pesaro  was  formerly  famous  for  its 
paintings  ;  many  of  these  were  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  nearly  all  those 
which  were  restored  were  taken  to 
'^  '  whence  few  have  found  their 
'k  to  their  original  sites. 
''athedral  contains  little  to  in- 
le  traveller.     The  ch.  of  S. 


Francesco  has  a  good  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  of  Giovanni  Bellini^  in 
a  shameful  state  of  neglect;  on  the 
predella  and  the  pilasters  are  some 
beautiful  little  subjects  by  the  same 
artist.  In  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico,  the 
first  altar  on  the  left  has  a  Madonu 
and  Saints  by  Presciutti  of  Fano ;  in 
the  sacristy  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  L.  della  Eobbia.  In  the  sacristy  of 
S,  AntoniOj  a  fine  Gothic  altarpiece  by 
Antonio  da  Murano,  1464.  The  chapel 
of  the  SS.  Sacramento  has  a  Last  Supper 
by  Ntcolb  da  Pesaro,  S,  Cassiano  has 
a  fine  picture  of  Sta.  Barbara,  by  Simane 
da  Pesaro.  S.  Giovanni  de*  Rifonnati 
was  built  by  Bartolommeo  Genga,  the 
engineer  and  architect  to  the  Duke  of 
Urbino ;  the  altarpiece,  by  Guercino,  has 
suffered  from  the  carelessness  of  re- 
storers. In  S.  Agostino  the  lower  part  of 
the  fa9ade  is  very  good.  S.  Giovanni 
Battista  has  an  altarpiece  of  1400,  and 
in  the  sacristy  a  St.  John  Baptist  and 
Christ  between  2  angels,  by  M.  Zoppo, 

The  Bihlioteca  Olivieri,  founded  and 
bequeathed  to  his  native  town  bv  the 
learned  antiquary  and  ecclesiastic  of 
that  name,  contains  about  1 3,000  vols., 
besides  600  MSS.  The  latter  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  memorials  of  Pesaro 
and  of  the  duchy,  for  the  most  part  in- 
edited.  Among  other  interesting  MSS. 
may  be  mentioned  an  inedited  canzone 
by  Pandolfo  CoUenuccio,  strangled  here 
in  prison  by  Giovanni  Sforza,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  Csesar 
Borgia;  an  eclogue  by  Serafino  d'Aquila ; 
and  various  readings  of  the  Stanze  of 
Politian.  Of  Tasso  some  letters,  and 
also  a  valuable  commentary  on  his 
great  poem  by  Malatesta  della  Porta. 
Annexed  to  the  library  is  a  small  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  and  coins,  chiefly 
Roman,  collected  and  partially  illus- 
trated by  the  Abbate  Olivieri :  and 
in  the  Ospizio  degV  Incurahili,  the  once 
highly  interesting  collection  of  Ma- 
jolica is  now  hidden  from  the  public 
view  in  a  series  of  presses  below  the 
glass  cases  in  the  Spezzieria ;  it  has 
been  so  neglected  that  only  18  pieces 
remained  unbroken  in  1862. — Trollope, 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Go- 
vernment authorities;  its  grand  saloon 
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is  on  a  scale  of  princely  magnificence, 
perfectly  in  character  with  the  pomp 
of  their  court.  The  large  building 
opposite  the  palace,  now  converted  into 
shops,  was  occupied  by  the  pages  of 
the  Court. 

Close  to  Pesaro  is  Monte  S.  Bartoh, 
the  ancient  Accius,  so  called  from  the 
Latin  tragic  poet  L.  Accius,  who  was  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  was  buried  on 
the  mountain.  Near  its  summit,  at  the 
distance  of  about  2  m.  from  the  town, 
is  the  Imperialey  once  a  favourite  villa 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  built  by  the 
Duchess  Leonora  Gonzaga,  wife  of 
Francesco  Maria  I.,  in  order  to  surprise 
him  on  his  return  from  his  campaigns. 
It  was  decorated  by  Raffaele  del  CoUe 
with  frescoes  now  nearly  ruined;  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  courts  are 
verses  in  honour  of  the  Duke^s  return 
wirtten.  by  Bembo,  whose  residence 
here  is  celebrated  by  Tasso.  This 
once  beautiful  villa  is  described  by 
Bernardo  Tasso,  who  represents  it  as 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in 
Italy ;  but  it  fell  into  decay  in  the  last 
century,  when  it  became  a  refuge  for 
the  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal  by 
the  Marquis  de  Pombal.  Its  rich  stair- 
cases and  galleries,  and  its  broad  ter- 
race, from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  valley  of  the  Foglia  to  its  junction 
with  the  sea,  shows  that  there  was 
much  truth  in  the  poet's  description. 
The  whole  is  unfortunately  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin.  The  brick  floors,  with 
inlaid  patterns,  are  very  good. 

In  the  neighbouring  church  of  the 
Girolomitani  is  what  once  was  a  fine 
picture  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Giovanni  Santi ; 
it  is  signed,  and  has  been  injured  by  re- 
storations. From  behind  the  convent 
may  be  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
views  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Oq  the  1.  of  the  road  coming  from 
Rimini  is  La  Vittoriay  another  villa, 
which  has  acquired  notoriety  as  the  re- 
sidence of  Queen  Caroline  of  England, 
while  Princess  of  Wales ;  in  the  garden 
may  still  be  seen  a  small  monument  she 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  another  to  her  brother 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at 
Waterloo. 

The  port  of  Pesaro  is  formed  by  the 


embouchure  of  the  Foglia:  it  was  en- 
larged by  Francesco  Maria  11.  della 
Rovere,  but  has  subsequently  become 
shallow ,'  it  can  contain  200  small  ves- 
sels, not  exceeding  in  burthen  70  tons ; 
Pius  VII.  contributed  to  its  safety  by 
the  addition  of  a  fort  and  small  light- 
house in  1821.  The  manufacture  of 
pottery  which  existed  at  Pesaro  since 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors  was 
revived  in  1300  under  Boniface  VIII., 
and  attained  great  perfection  under 
the  Sforzus  and  the  Dukes  of  Urbino, 
and  especially  Guidobaldo  II.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century. 

Pesaro  is  famous  for  its  figs,  which 
have  been  celebrated  by  Tasso,  Bembo, 
and  Castiglione. 

The  promenade  of  the  Belvedere  San 
Benedetto  is  in  a  fine  situation,  and 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

[There  is  a  direct  road  from  Pesaro 
to  Urbino,  ascending  the  Foglia  and 
the  Apsa,  and  passing  under  the  vil- 
lages of  Montecchio,  Colbordolo,  and 
JRicece.  A  diligence  runs  to  Urbino 
daily,  fare  5  fr.,  in  correspondence 
with  that  to  Arezzo  by  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro.    For  Urbino,  see  Rte.  QO.J 

Leaving  Pesaro,  through  a  beautiful 
country,  partly  along  the  coast,  brings 
us  to 

7  m.  Fang  (Pop.  8950),  the  an- 
cient Fanum  Fortunce.  (Inns :  II  Moro ; 
**  clean  and  civil,  a  capital  little  inn, 
with  moderate  charges" — H,  A,  Z., 
Nov.  1856 — "very  comfortable,  very 
civil  people,  and  moderate — 4^  frs.  per 
diem  for  room,  breakfast,  and  din- 
ner, fish  excellent,  July,  1864"— iT.^. 
Tre  Re.  There  is  a  very  handsome 
cafe  just  opened,  1863.)  Fano  is  a 
well-built  and  agreeable  town,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  still 
recalling  the  remembrance  of  its  once 
celebrated  fortress.  Its  situation  in  a 
fertile  plain  ensures  it  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air ;  the  climate  is  said 
to  be  extremely  healthy,  but  cold  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  Sea-bathing  first- 
rate,  on  beautiful  sands,  for  which 
it  is  now  very  much  resorted  to. 
The  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood 
is  beautiful,  and  numerous  excellent 
roads  ensure   facilities    of   communi- 
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cation  with  all  the  great  towns.  The 
liigh  road  passes  round  the  walls 
without  entering  the  town,  so  that,  un- 
less the  traveller  be  aware  beforehand 
how  many  objects  of  interest  it  con- 
tains, it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
be  driven  on  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  them  himself. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  town  is 
commemorated  by  a  modem  statue  of 
Fortune  in  the  middle  of  the  graceful 
public  fountain,  which  is  probably  the 
representative  of  one  more  ancient. 
The  principal  object  of  classical  in- 
terest in  Fano  is  the  Triumphal  Arch 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  upon 
which  Constantine  built  an  attic  with 
columns,  2  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. It  forms  one  of  the  city  gates. 
On  the  adjoining  chapel,  by  the  side 
of  its  arabesque  doorpost,  is  carved 
a  representation  of  the  arch  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood  with  the  2  inscriptions 
on  the  arch  and  attic.  This  interesting 
monument  is  the  last  representative  of 
the  magnificence  of  Fano  under  its  Ro- 
man rulers,  who  adorned  the  city  with 
sumptuous  baths  and  with  a  basilica 
designed  by  Vitruvius.  The  town  walls 
were  erected  by  Augustus,  restored  by 
the  sons  of  Constantine,  and  ruined 
during  the  Gothic  wars  by  Vitiges. 

The  *Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  For- 
tunatus,  has  suffered  from  modem  in- 
novations. The  first  object  which  at- 
tracts attention  on  the  outside  are  four 
recumbent  lions,  on  which  the  columns 
of  the  Gothic  portico  evidently  rested. 
On  entering  the  church,  on  the  1.  is  the 
chapel  of  S.  Girolamo,  containing  the 
monument  of  a  n.ember  of  the  Rainal- 
ducci  family,  with  his  portrait  painted 
on  stone.  The  altarpiece  of  this  chapel 
is  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  by  an  un- 
known artist.  Nearly  opposite  to  this 
is  a  chapel  containing  16  frescoes  by 
Domenichino :  they  were  once  among  his 
most  beautiful  and  expressive  works; 
but  they  have  been  almost  wholly 
ruined  by  injudicious  attempts  at  re- 
storation. The  Annunciation,  the  Salu- 
tation, the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the 
''''  "ity,  and  the  Presentation  in  the 
!,  are  among  the  finest  concep- 
'  this  master.  In  the  chapel  of 
risty,  on  the  same  side,  is  a 


Madonna  with   2  saints  in  adoration, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci, 

The  Ch,  of  Sta,  Maria  Nuova  contains 
2  excellent  works  by  Pentgino;  one 
a  very  beautiful  picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, the  other  in  a  chapel  oppo- 
site represents  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  various  saints  on  either  side;  it 
was  painted  for  a  member  of  the  Du- 
ranti  family,  in  1497,  according  to  the 
inscription ;  on  the  Predella  are  five 
small  subjects  of  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
— a  still  finer  work.  Above  and  below 
this  painting  are  small  pictures ;  the  lu- 
nette above  represents  a  Pietk,  with  the 
Madonna,  St.  John,  St.  Nicodemus,and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  Both  of  these 
paintings  have  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Raphael;  many  consider  the 
latter  to  be  the  work  of  B,  della  Genga. 
Behind  the  altar  is  a  small  Madonna 
by  Sassoferrato  ;  and  in  the  first  chapel 
on  the  left  on  entering  the  ch.  the  Vi- 
sitation of  St.  Elizabeth,  one  of  the 
early  works  of  Giovanni  Santif  signed. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Patemiano^  dedicated  to 
the  first  bishop  of  Fano,  is  a  noble  edi- 
fice ;  it  contains  a  very  good  Marriage 
of  the  Virgin  by  Guercino,  In  a  chapel 
opposite  is  the  Death  of  S.  Joseph  by 
the  Cav.  (fArpino,  and  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and  S. 
Sebastian,  by  Claudio  Ridolf.^  a  pupil  of 
Baroccio*s.  The  altarpiece  is  by  Ales^ 
sandro  Viarini.  The  chapel  of  the  saint 
has  some  frescoes  by  Viviani,  and  three 
others  Representing  events  in  the  life  of 
S.  Patemianus  by  Carlo  Bonone, 

The  Ch,  of  S.  Pietro,  rich  in  marbles, 
frescoes,  and  paintings,  contains,  in  the 
Gabrielli  chapel,  a  fine  Annunciation, 
by  Guide,  On  one  side  of  the  altar  is 
a  picture  representing  a  miracle  of  S. 
Peter,  by  Simone  da  Pesaro,  The  fres- 
coes of  Viviani  are  also  regarded  as 
masterpieces  of  that  artist. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agostino  contains  a 
fine  Guardian  Angel  by  Guercino;  the 
Ch.  of  S,  Filippo  a  Magdalen  by  the 
same  master.  In  the  Ch.  of  ;S^.  Do- 
minico  is  a  picture  of  St.  Thomas  by 
Palma  Vecchio  (?).  Sta.  Croce,  now 
attached  to  the  hospital,  has  an  in- 
teresting altarpiece,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  Empress 
Helena  and  St.  Zacharias,  by  Giovanni 
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Santi.    In  Sta.  Teresa  there  is  a  fine 
altarpiece  by  Alhani. 

In  the  Coliegio  Folji  is  preserred  the 
celebrated  painting  of  David  with  the 
head  of  Goliath,  by  Domenichino,  with 
copies  of  his  frescoes  in  the  cathedral. 
**  His  David,"  says  Lanzi,  '*  is  an  ob- 
ject of  cariosity  to  ail  foreigners  of 
any  pretensions  to  taste ;  it  is  a  figure 
as  large  as  life,  and  would  alone  suffice 
to  render  an  artist's  name  immortal." 

In  the  Ch.  of  S,  Francesco  are  the 
tombs  of  Pandolfo  Malatesta  III.  and 
his  wife.  These  monuments  are  placed 
under  the  portico  of  the  ch.  The  door 
in  the  centre  is  extremely  rich,  and 
has  a  round-headed  arch,  which,  as 
well  as  pilasters,  are  covered  with  ara- 
besques and  foliage.  On  the  right  of 
this  is  the  tomb  raised  by  Sigismundo 
Pandolfo  to  his  father  Pandolfo  Mala- 
testa, in  1460.  On  the  left  is  the  superb 
sarcophagus  of  the  wife:  it  is  orna- 
mented with  busts  of  saints  on  the 
front,  and  is  placed  under  a  rich 
Gothic  canopy  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, and  elaborately  carved.  It  is 
no  less  interesting  as  an  example  of  art 
than  as  a  memorial  of  the  illustrious  fa- 
mily whose  name  is  so  much  associated 
with  the  history  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

The  Theatre  of  Fano  is  amongst  the 
finest  in  Italy ;  it  was  originally  erected 
by  a  native  artist,  Torelli,  and  orna- 
mented with  curious  paintings.  The 
scenes  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  really 
what  they  appeared,  and  not  mere 
painted  representations.  They  were 
the  work  of  Bibiena. 

The  Port  was  once  a  well-known 
resort  of  the  traders  of  the  Adriatic : 
it  was  restored  by  Paul  V.  in  1616, 
under  the  direction  of  Rinaldi,  and 
derived  from  that  circumstance  the 
name  of  Porto  Borghese.  The  com- 
merce of  the  town  has  declined,  and 
the  harbour  is  now  choked  up. 

Clement  VIII.  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  It  will  ever  remain  an  honour 
to  Fano  that  the  first  printing-press 
in  Europe  with  moveable  Arabic  types 
was  established  here,  in  1514,  at  the 
expense  of  Julius  II. 

[An  excellent  road  leads  from  Fano 
to  Urbino  (Rte.  90),  and  from  there 


to  Florence  by  Citta  di  Castello  and 
Arezzo,  or  to  Rome  by  Penigia  (Rtes. 
91,  92,  107).  There  is  also  the  high 
carriage-road  from  Fano  to  Foligno,  by 
the  Strada  del  Furio  (Rte.  89).    A  dili- 

fence(6-place  carriage)  leaves  Fano  for 
'erugia  3  times  a  week  (Tues.,  Thurs.« 
Sat.),  at  1  P.M.,  passing  by  Fossombrone, 
the  Furlo  Pass,  Cagli,  Cantiano,  Scheg- 
gia,  and  Gubbio,  performing  the  journey 
in  18  hrs.] 

On  leaving  Fano,  the  rly.  crosses 
the  Metawro  or  Metro,  the  celebrated 
MetauruSf  a  broad  and  rapid  stream, 
recalling  the  fate  of  Asdrubal : 

"Quiddebeasol  Roma  Neronibns 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Asdrubal 
Devictufl."  Bar.  iv.  4. 

From  which  it  follows  for  8  m.  the 
shore  of  the  Adriatic  to 

7  m.  Za  Marotta  Stat^  close  to 
the  sea :  2  m.  beyond  it  the  Cesano  is 
crossed,  from  near  which  a  road  on 
the  rt.  ascends  the  stream  to  Fergola, 
a  town  of  3000  Inhab.,  10  m.  distant. 

6  m.  Sinigaglia  Stat,  (/im,  Locanda 
della  Formica),  the  ancient  SenOf  known 
by  the  appellative  of  Gallica,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena  Julia. 
It  is  an  important  episcopal  town, 
containing  a  population  of  12,950  In- 
hab.,  placed  in  a  situation  peculiarly 
favourable  to  commerce  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Misa,  which  nearly  retains  its 
classic  name  of  Misus.  The  port,  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Sigismuud  Ma- 
latesta, affords  convenient  accommo- 
dation to  numerous  fishing  and  trading 
vessels.  This  ancient  town  of  the 
Galli  Senones  was  sacked  by  Pompey 
in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla:  it 
became  in  later  ages  one  of  the  5  cities 
of  the  Maritime  Pentapolis ;  but  it 
sufiered  so  much  from  fire  and  sword 
during  the  troubles  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  the  present  town  is  almost  entirely 
modem. 

Sinigaglia  has  acquired  a  painful 
celebrity  in  history  from  the  massacre 
of  the  confederate  chiefs,  or  condot- 
tieri,  by  their  ally  Ceesar  Borgia,  in 
1502.  Borgia,  through  whose  ser- 
vices his  father  Alexander  VI.  had 
reduced  nearly  all  his  rebellious  vas- 
sals of  Romagna,  found  himself  un- 
expectedly deserted  by  a  large  bo^ 
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of  his  French  troops,  and  determined, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
this    defection,    to    attack    Sinigallia. 
This    little  principality  was  then  go- 
verned   by    a    daughter   of  Federigo 
duke    of    Urbino,    brother  of   Guido 
Ubaldo,   the   reigning  duke.    On  the 
approach  of  the  hostile  force  the  prin- 
cess   retired   to    Venice,  leaving    the 
town  in  command  of  the  confederate 
captains,  who  refused  to  surrender  un- 
less Borgia  invested  it  in  person.     In 
order  to  allay  suspicions,  Borgia  dis- 
missed a  large  portion  of  his  forces, 
and  requested  the  confederates  to  dis- 
perse their  troops  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,   in  order  that  his  own  might 
find  quarters  in  the  city.    On  the  21st 
December  he  left  Fano,  and  arrived  at 
Sinigaglia  the  same  night,  with  2000 
horse  and  10,000  foot.    Three  of  the 
captains,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Paolo  and 
Francesco  Orsini,  went  out  unarmed 
to  meet  him  as  an  ally ;  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Borgia  with  courtesy,  but 
were  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
2  gentlemen  of  his  suite.    The  fourth 
captain,  Oliverotto,  the  only  one  who 
had  not  dispersed  his  troops,  met  Bor- 
gia near  the  town,  and,  like  his  com- 
{)anions,  was  also  placed  under  surveil- 
ance.    They  all  alighted  together  at 
the  palace,  and  the  4  captains  had  no 
sooner  entered  than  they  were  arrested. 
Borgia  immediately  gave  orders  to  at- 
tack the  barracks  in  which  the  com- 
pany of  Oliverotto  was  quartered,  and 
every  man  was  massacred.    The  same 
evening  he  had  Vitellozzo  and  Olive- 
rotto strangled ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
January  following  Paolo  Orsini  and 
his  brother  underwent  the  same  &te. 
This  atrocious  perfidy,  although  it  did 
not  excite  the  wrath  of  a  people  already 
weary  of  the  military  tyranny  of  their 
late  masters,   has  scarcely  a  parallel 
even  in  that  depraved  chapter  of  Ita- 
lian history  in  which  Alexander  VI. 
and  his  family  were  the  chief  actors. 
It  has  been  attributed,  by  Roscoe  and 
others,  to  the  instigation  or  connivance 
'^^  Machiavelli ;  but  the  great  Floren- 
*ias  been  defended  by  Sismondi 
evidence  which  his  own  letters 
against  such  a  suspicion.    He 
rs  that  Roscoe's  strongest  argu- 


ment, that  Machiavelli  does  not  indulge 
in  any  reflections  on  the  crime,  is  not 
admissible,  since  he  was  only  bound  to 
state  facts,  and  a  diplomatic  despatch 
is  not  expected  to  convey  the  expres- 
sion of  private  feelings. 

Sinigaglia  contains  few  objects  of 
interest,  and  most  of  its  pictures  have 
disappeared.  The  convent  of  the 
Padri  Riformati,  2  m.  to  the  W.  of 
the  town,  was  built  by  Giovanni 
della  Rovere  and  Giovanna  di  Mon- 
tefeltro  his  wife,  who  are  both  buried 
within  its  church,  with  only  simple 
lapidary  inscriptions.  A  small  picture 
preserves  their  portraits  on  either 
side  of  the  Madonna.  A  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  Madonna  and  6  saints 
by  Perugino,  in  the  choir,  has  been 
lately  injured  by  cleaning.  Sinigallia 
became  a  bishopric  in  the  4th  century. 
Its  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
It  may  be  considered  a  proof  of  the 
commercial  character  of  the  town  that 
it  contains  a  Jewish  synagogue.  Many 
of  the  houses  and  public  edifices  are 
well  built,  and  the  town  wears  an  air 
of  general  neatness,  expressive  of  life 
and  energry  on  the  part  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  the  native  town  of  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  Pius  IX.,  and  of  the  cele- 
brated singer,  Madame  Catalani. 

The  modem  interest  of  Sinigaglia 
is  the  celebrated  Fair  of  Si.  Mary  Mag- 
dalerif  which  has  been  held  for  more 
than  600  years,  and  still  preserves  its 
freedom  from  customs  and  t^xes.  It 
was  established  by  Sergius  Count  of 
Siniffaglia  in  1200,  and  was  granted  its 
privileges  by  Paul  II.  in  1464,  which 
the  political  and  domestic  changes  of 
successive  ages  have  not  affected.  It 
commences  on  the  20th  July,  and  lasts 
to  the  8th  August ;  during  these  20  days 
the  town  is  crowded  with  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  Italy,  with  merchants  from 
countries  beyond  the  Alps  and  from  the 
Levant,  mingling  the  manufactures  of 
the  N.  with  the  rich  produce  of  the  E. 
There  is  scarcely  a  language  of  Europe 
which  may  not  be  heard  on  this  occasion. 
The  city  wears  the  aspect  of  a  bazaar, 
and  as  every  house  is  converted  into 
a  shop,  and  every  street  is  covered  with 
awnings,  the*  eastern  traveller  may  al- 
most imagine  himself  in  Constantinople. 
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It  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  at- 
tended fair  in  Italy,  and  in  many  respects 
resembles  that  of  Beaucaire  in  France. 
As  the  merchandise  pays  duty  on  pass- 
ing out  of  the  town,  every  art  and  device 
are  practised  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  officers  of  customs;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  much  smuggling,  the  revenue 
it  affords  to  the  State  is  consider- 
able. **  Every  article,  from  costly 
jewellery  for  the  noble  to  the  coarsest 
wares  for  the  peasantry,  may  be  met  in 
this  universal  emporium.  Tradesmen 
from  Venice,  Geneva,  Trieste,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Levant  display  their 
various  merchandise,  not  in  small  par- 
cels to  tempt  the  casual  stroller,  but  in 
bales  and  cases,  for  the  supply  of  the 
inland  dealers.  Every  dialect  of  the 
Italian  language,  cut  into  by  the 
rougher  tones  of  the  transalpine  or  the 
guttural  jargon  of  transmarine  lan- 
guages, is  heard,  generating  a  Babel  of 
sounds.  On  all  sides  are  greetings  of 
dear  friends,  who  only  meet  once  a  year 
at  the  fair,  yet  are  as  loud  and  hearty 
in  their  salutations  as  though  they  were 
Bwom  brothers.  Froin  a  semicircle  of 
50  miles  radius  (the  city  being  upon 
the  sea)  the  population  pours  in,  with 
serious  intentions  of  laying  out  their 
money  to  some  purpose ;  while  crowds 
of  Roman,  Tuscan,  and  other  idlers 
eome  to  enjoy  a  lounge  through  this 
bazaar-city,  or  partake  of  its  amuse- 
ments. In  the  thoughts  of  the  former 
the  custom-house  officers  have  a  con- 
siderable place ;  for  as  all  the  merchan- 
dise comes  in  free  and  pays  its  duty 
npon  passing  the  gates  to  enter  into  the 
country,  many  are  the  schemes  and  de- 
vices for  escaping  the  vigilance  of  these 
most  inconvenient  and  inconsiderate 
officials.  Much  that  is  bought  is  con- 
cealed in  the  town,  so  as  to  evade  the 
minute  domiciliary  visit  which  closes 
the  fair,  and  then  is  gradually  conveyed 
home.  What  is  in  use  passes  of  course 
free;  hence  troops  of  countrymen, 
tanned  to  colour  of  bronze,  as  they  go 
out  of  the  gates  shade  their  delicate 
complexions  from  the  sun  with  their 
new  umbrellas ;  and  young  men  protect 
themselves  against  the  chill  of  Italian 
dog-days  with  well-lined  and  fur- 
collared  cloaks  wrapped  close  around 


them.  Dropsies  too  look  very  com- 
mon, and  pocket  handkerchieis  seem 
vastly  like  shawls.  A  sudden  fashion 
seems  to  have  come  in  of  wearing 
double  apparel,  and  many  can  no  longer 
tell  the  time  without  at  least  3 
watches  in  their  pockets.  Yet  great  is 
the  squabbling,  the  entreating,  the 
bullying  at  the  gates ;  and  many  faint 
just  at  that  particular  moment,  and 
cannot  recover  unless  they  drive  out- 
side and  feel  the  country  air.  In  fact, 
it  is  an  epoch  in  the  year  to  which 
everything  is  referred ;  a  person  is  said 
to  have  died  or  to  have  gone  abroad 
before  or  after  the  last  fair  of  Seni- 
gallia;  many  know  only  those  two 
periods  in  the  year." — Cardinal  Wiseman, 

The  English  traveller,  who  so  often 
seeks  in  vain  for  fresh  objects  of  ex- 
citement, will  do  well  to  visit  the  town 
at  this  period  of  general  enjoyment: 
it  is  a  scene  where  national  character 
and  costume  may  be  studied  more 
effectually  than  in  any  other  place 
perhaps  in  Italy. 

Leaving  Sinigaglia,  the  rly.  follows 
close  to  the  sea-shore  as  far  as 

8  m.  Case  Bruciate  Stat.,  a  mile  be- 
fore reaching  the  river  Fsino,  the  an- 
cient (Esis,  After  crossing  the  Esino, 
the  railway  passes  through  la  Torretta 
and  la  Falconara  on  the  rt.,  the  tra- 
veller having  constantly  in  view  the 
promontory  on  which  Ancona  is  built. 

Sm,  La  Falconara  Jrmct,  Stat,  The 
rly.  to  Foligno  and  Rome  branches  off 
here  on  rt. 

4  m.  Ancona  Stat.,  outside  the  town. 
{Inns :  La  Pace,  in  the  lower  town, 
the  best, "  good  rooms  and  clean  beds," 
June,  1866;  Albergo  Reale  and  Gran 
Bretagna,  2nd  rate.  There  is  an  Inn 
near  the  rly.  stat.,  and  a  better  one 
promised,  which  would  be  convenient 
for  passing  travellers,  thereby  avoiding 
the  examination  of  their  luggage  on 
leaving  the  town.  Although  there  is 
no  examination  of  luggage  on  entering 
Ancona,  it  being  a  free  port,  there  is 
a  long  and  often  severe  one  on  leaving 
it ;  persons  proceeding  farther,  there- 
fore, will  do  well  to  leave  their  luggage 
outside  the  gates.  Cabs  and  carriages 
at  the  station;  fare,  with  luggage,  l^ 
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franc.  An  omnibus  to  the  Albergo 
della  Pace.)  This  ancient  city  still 
retains  its  Greek  name,  descriptive 
of  the  angular  form  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  town  is  placed.  It  has 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Italian  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant naval  station  in  the  Centro-Italian 
Provinces.  The  city  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  slopes  of  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre, spreading  between  the  two 
promontories  of  Monte  Ciriaco  and 
Monte  Marino. 

Ancona  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Dorian  colony,  or  by  the 
Syracusans  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysius.  It  was  a  celebrated  port 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
occupied  by  CsBsar  after  the  passage  of 
the  Rubicon.  Its  importance  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  is  shown  by  the  magnificent 
works  undertaken  by  that  emperor^ 
and  still  remaining  with  scarcelv  any 
change.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Maritime  Pentapolis,  and  during  the 
middle  ages  underwent  more  vicissi- 
tudes than  almost  any  other  on  the  coast. 
In  550  it  was  besieged  by  Totila,  and 
was  plundered  in  the  same  century 
by  the  Lombards,  who  placed  over 
it  an  officer  whose  title  (marchio  or 
marquis)  gave  rise  to  the  general  name  of 
the  Marca  (^March\  which  the  territory 
of  Ancona  still  retains.  After  having 
recovered  from  the  sack  of  the  Sara- 
cens, it  became  a  free  city,  and,  in 
the  12th  century,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Lombard  league. 
When  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  1173, 
sent  Christian,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
into  Italy  as  his  representative,  the 
warlike  prelate  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  GhibeUine  cities  of  Tuscany  and 
Romagna  to  second  the  attack  upon 
Ancona  which  he  commenced  in 
the  following  spring.  It  was  during 
the  famine  occasioned  by  this  siege 
that  the  young  mother,  called  the  **  he- 
roine of  Ancona,"  gained  immortality. 
The  detailed  account  of  the  transac- 
tion will  be  found  at  length  in  Sis- 
"iondi,  who  says  that,  observing  one 
'  a  soldier  summoned  to  battle,  but 
much  exhausted  to  proceed,  this 
ig  and  beautiful  woman  refused 
breast  to  the  child  she  suckled. 


offered  it  to  the  warrior,  and  sent  him 
forth  thus  refreshed  to  shed  his  blood 
for  his  country.  Ancona  enjoyed  its 
privileges  until  1532,  when  it  was  sur- 
prised by  Gonzaga,  general  of  Clement 
VII.,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
fending it  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Turks,  erected  a  fort  and  filled  the  city 
with  papal  troops.  The  first  result  of 
this  measure  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  aristocratic  constitution  which  had 
prevailed  for  about  2  centuries;  the 
senators  or  Anziani  were  expelled,  the 
principal  nobles  were  banished,  and 
the  dominion  of  the  Holy  See  was 
established  beyond  the  power  of  the 
inhabitants  to  resist  the  encroachment. 
From  that  time  it  has  remained  at- 
tached to  the  States  of  the  Church,  ex- 
cepting during  those  periods  when  poli- 
tical convulsions  filled  Italy  with  the 
armies  of  the  north.  In  1798  it  was 
seized  by  the  French,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  sustained  under  General 
Meunier  the  memorable  siege  which 
terminated  in  its  surrender  to  the  Allies, 
after  a  long  and  gallant  resistance. 
Under  the  rule  of  Napoleon  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Me- 
tauro;  but  in  1814  it  was  restored  to 
the  Pope  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
In  1832  it  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French  to  counterbalance  the  Austrians 
in  the  N.,  and  was  not  evacuated  by 
them  until  1838.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary outbreak  of  1 849  it  was  besieged 
and  bombarded  for  9  or  10  days  by  the 
Austrians  under  Marshal  Wimpffen, 
to  whom  it  capitulated  on  the  18th 
June,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
forts  and  the  port  were  occupied  by  the 
imperial  troops  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  held  by  the  Austrians  until  May, 
1859,  when  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don it  by  their  disasters  in  Lombardy. 
Ancona  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
Marca,  and  the  chief  city  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  population  or  the  city  and 
its  suburbs  amounts  to  28,804.  It  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  Cittk 
Vecchia  and  the  Citti  Nuova;  the 
former  occupies  the  highest  ground 
and  is  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes ; 
the  latter  is  situated  on  the  lower 
slopes  in  the  depression  between  the 
hills  on  which  stand  the  Cathedml  and 
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the  fbrtress,  and  along  the  seashore. 
The  city  contains  some  good  buildings, 
but  its  narrow  and  irregular  streets 
have  a  dreary  aspect ;  almost  the  only 
exception  being  the  new  line  of  houses 
on  the  Marina,  which  dates  from  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VI .  Great  improve- 
ments are  now  going  on,  as  regards  the 
town,  the  port,  and  especially  its  mili- 
tary defences.  From  its  position  on 
the  rly.,  Ancona  is  likely  to  become 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Italian 
seaports,  and  the  great  naval  station  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  the  Adriatic. 

The  celebrated  Port^  begun  by  Trajan 
after  that  of  Civita  Vecchia,  was  en- 
larged by  Clement  XII.,  who  made  it  a 
free  port  as  an  encouragement  to  its 
commerce,  which  had  declined  consider- 
ably after  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  India  by  the  Cape.  It  is  enclosed 
on  the  £.  side  by  a  long  mole,  the  first 
portion  of  which  was  erected  by  Trajan, 
the  remainder  by  Clement  XII.  The 
Ardi  of  Trajan,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  finest  in  the  world,  stands 
on  the  old  mole,  in  singular  and  strik- 
ing contrast  to  everything  around  it. 
TMs  superb  monument,  of  white  marble, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of 
Trajan,  a.d.  112,  by  Plotina  his  wife 
and  Marciana  his  sister ;  it  was  deco- 
rated with  bronze  statues,  trophies, 
and  bas-relie&,  but  all  these  have  dis- 
appeared. The  faces  have  two  Co- 
rinthian columns  on  their  pedestals, 
and  the  attic  on  the  side  of  the  town 
bears  three  inscriptions  recording  the 
motives  for  its  erection,  with  the  names 
of  Plotina  and  Marciana.  The  white- 
ness of  the  marble,  the  elegant  propor- 
tions of  the  arch,  and  its  elevated 
position,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  imposing  monuments  of  Roman 
grandeur  which  Italy  still  retains. 

The  new  Mole  is  also  decorated 
with  a  triumphal  arch,  by  which  it 
is  reached,  erected  by  Clement  XII., 
from  the  designs  oi  Vauvitelli.  It 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  architect, 
but  its  effect,  contrasted  with  that 
of  Trajan,  is  somewhat  heavy.  For- 
syth criticises  these  arches  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — "The ancient  part  of 
the  mole  is  crowned  by  Trajan's  arch. 
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and  the  modem  by  a  pope's.  But  what 
business  has  a  priest  with  triumphal 
arches?  And  what  business  has  any 
arch  on  a  mole?  Arches  like  these 
suppose  a  triumph,  a  procession,  a 
road,  the  entry  into  a  city.  The  mole 
of  Trajan  called  for  a  different  monu- 
ment. Here  an  historical  column  like 
his  own  might  have  risen  into  a  Pharos, 
at  once  to  record  his  naval  merits,  to 
illuminate  his  harbour,  and  realise  the 
compliment  which  the  senate  inscribed 
on  this  arch,  by  making  the  access  to 
Italy  safer  for  sailors."  On  its  N. 
side  is  the  dedicatory  inscription. 

The  harbour  is  defended  by  several 
forts ;  one  was  built  by  Clement  VII. 
in  1532,  from  the  designs  of  Antonio  di 
Sangallo,  enlarged  by  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1575,  and  improved  by  the  Germans 
and  the  French  in  later  years.  Near 
the  Capuccini  is  another  fort,  restored 
by  the  French  in  1832;  and  other 
strong  fortifications  occupy  the  heights 
of  Monte  Pelago  and  Monte  Cardeto. 
Very  strong  batteries  have  been  raised 
at  the  extremity  of  the  new  mole  and 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  building-yard, 
with  their  guns  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  and  the  roads 
outside.  The  defences  of  Ancona  were 
much  strengthened  by  the  Austrians 
during  their  occupation  between  1848 
and  1859,  and  subsequently  by  the  Papal 
Government.  In  September,  1860,  An- 
cona, then  garrisoned  by  about  3000 
Germans  and  Swiss,  was  besieged  by 
the  Pledmontese  under  Gen.  Cialdini, 
and,  after  a  bombardment  both  on  the 
sea  and  land  sides,  obliged  to  capitulate 
(Sept.  29),  Gen.  Lamorici^re  and  the 
wreck  of  the  Pope's  foreign  auxiliaries, 
who  had  escaped  after  the  disaster  at 
Castel  Fidardo,  having  been  made  pri- 
soners of  war. 

Within  Ae  harbour,  on  the  W.  side, 
is  the  LazzarettOy  built  in  the  form  of 
a  pentagon  by  Clement  XII.  in  1732, 
and  completed  by  Vauvitelli ;  in  the 
midst  of  which  rises  a  handsome  light- 
house, with  a  good  revolving  light, 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance. 
There  are  also  two  smaller  port  lights. 
Beyond  the  Lazzaretto  is  the  city  gate, 
leading  to  the  railway  station.  Pror 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  harbour  ro 
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out  a  loDg  mole,  which  protects  it 
from  the  N.W.  winds,  which  in  the 
winter  often  blow  with  violence. 

The  *  Cathedral f  dedicated  to  S. 
Ciriacus,  the  first  bishop  of  Ancona, 
stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the 
town  and  harbour,  and  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Venus,  round  which 
the  ori^nal  town  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built.  This  temple  is  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  in  a  passage  expressive  of 
the  Greek  origin  of  the  city  : — 

**A]ite  dommn  Veneris  quam  Dorlca  sastinet 
Ajuoaay—Sat,  Iv. 

The  present  Cathedral  is  an  edifice  of 
the  1 0th  century,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fa9ade,  which  has  been  attributed  on 
very  doubtful  grounds  to  Margaritone 
d'Arezzo  in  the  1 3th.    The  colunms 
of  the  ancient  temple  have  contributed 
to  the  embellishment  of  the  Christian 
church ;  and  independently  of  the  fine 
prospect  which   its   elevated  position 
commands,  its  architectural  and  other 
relics  will  repay  the  trouble  of  the 
ascent.    The  exterior  of  the  edifice  has 
a  wheel  window,  but  the  Gothic  door- 
way still  remains,  and  is  a  superb  ex- 
ample of  its  kind.    It  has  9  colunms 
and  a  central  pointed  arch,  the  first 
frieze  of  which  has  on  it  81  busts  of 
saints ;  the  second  has  grotesque  ani- 
mals and  other  similar  devices.    The 
projecting    porch   is    supported  by  4 
columns,  the  2  outer  resting  on  co- 
lossal lions  of  red  marble;    on   the 
vault  of  the  porch  are  the  emblems  of 
the  Evangelists,  an  angel  and  a  winged 
lion,  an  eagle  with  a  book  and  a  winded 
bull ;  on  the  left  are  several  bas-rehefs 
of  saints  in  very  low  relief.    The  inte- 
rior, in  the  form  of  a  Greek,  cross,  one 
of  the  arms  of  which  has  been  subse- 
quently prolonged  as  the  choir,  exhi- 
bits  the    columns  of  the  temple  of 
Venus;  the  2  side  aisles  or  transepts 
are  ascended  by  steps.    The  cupola  is 
12-&ided,  with  a  corresponding  groin- 
ing on  the  vault,  and  is  considered  by 
D'Agincourt  as  the  oldest  in  Italy.    In 
the  subterranean  chapel  under  the  rt.- 
hand  transept  is  the  fine  sarcophagus 
of  Titus  Gorgonius,  prsetor  of  Ancona; 
in  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave, 
beneath  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament, 


is  a  highly-decorated  chapel  or  crypt, 
containing  the  tomb  of  St.  Ciriacus, 
whose  mummied  remains  are  contained 
in  a  ^lass  sarcophagus,  and  the  portraits 
of  Pms  VI.  and  VII.  In  a  chapel  on  1. 
of  the  choir,  over  the  monument  of  the 
Villa  family,  is  a  good  portrait  of  a 
child  by  Tibaldi,  The  Giannelli  monu- 
ment is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
cinquecento  style :  that  of  Lucio  Basso 
is  adso  worthy  of  notice.  In  addition 
to  these  objects,  the  ch.  contains  a  fine 
repetition  of  a  Madonna  by  Sassoferrato. 
Detached  from  the  ch.  is  a  medieeval 
square  campanile. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco  has  a  very 
rich  Gothic  doorway,  with  a  pointed 
arch  and  a  projecting  transom  covered 
with  heads  of  saints.  The  canopy  is 
very  elaborate,  containing  statues  of 
saints  in  niches,  surmounted  by  fret- 
work pinnacles.  The  bas-relief  over 
the  entrance  represents  St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata.  This  fine  ch. 
has  been  conveited  into  a  barrack,  and 
the  adjoining  large  convent  into  an 
hospital. 

S,  Agostino  has  another  rich  doorway, 
in  which  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
are  introduced.  It  is  the  only  vestige 
of  its  Gothic  architecture,  for  the  in- 
terior was  rebuilt  by  Vanvitelli.  The 
bas-relief  over  the  door  represents  a 
vision  of  St.  Augustin.  This  ch.  has 
also  been  converted  into  military 
quarters. 

Sta.  Maria  delta  Piazza,  opposite  the 
Hotel  of  La  Pace,  exhibits  the  most  curi- 
ous prodigality  of  mediseval  ornament. 
Its  small  fa9ade  has  8  parallel  rows  of 
round-headed  arches,  with  rich  mould- 
ings resting  on  low  columns  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  door 
has  likewise  a  round-headed  arch,  with 
knotted  columns.  The  frieze  is  full 
of  birds,  animals,  grotesque  figures, 
and  foliage ;  the  side  door  is  pointed 
and  has  a  porch.  The  interior  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Virgin  going  to 
the  temple  in  her  childhood,  a  good 
specimen  of  Marco  Benefial;  and  a 
Virgin  enthroned,  by  Lorenzo  Lotto, 

8.  Domenico  was  rebuilt  in  1788:  it 
contains  in  the  choir  a  Crucifixion  by 
Titian, 
Sta,  Felagia  contaiiuB  a  picture  by 
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ChtercinOf  representing  the  saint  and  an 
angel.  The  ch.  of  the  Vergme  della 
Misericordia  has  a  curious  door,  orna- 
mented with  fruits,  of  the  transition 
period. 

The  Loggia  de^  Mercanti,  or  Exchange, 
was  designed  by  Tibaldi,  who  covered 
the  interior  with  productions  of  his 
pencil.  The  ornaments  of  its  fagade 
are  elaborate,  and  the  arches  have  a 
Saracenic  character.  The  bas-reliefs 
on  the  vault  are  said  by  Vasari  to  be 
the  work  of  Mocrio.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  the  frescoes  of  Tibaldi, 
representing  the  Ascension  of  Our 
Lord,  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  and  at  one 
end  Hercules  taming  the  monsters. 

Near  the  cathedral  are  some  vestiges 
of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre, 

The  Palazzo  Ferretti  aJGfords  an  ex- 
ample of  the  twofold  powers  of  Tibaldi, 
as  an  architect  and  painter.  In  the 
Piazza  di  S,  Domenico  is  a  marble  statue 
of  Clement  XII.  The  fountain  called 
del  Calamo  is  the  work  of  Tibaldi.  At 
one  comer  of  this  Piazza  is  the  Pre- 
fettura,  a  handsome  edifice  in  the 
Italian-Gothic  style,  having  two  en- 
trances in  the  form  of  triumphal  arches; 
the  Court,  3  sides  of  which  is  surround- 
ed by  Gothic  piers,  the  whole  dating 
fromA.i>.  1400  ;  the  huge  Clock  Tower, 
called  the  Torre  dell  Orologio,  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Paul  V. 

The  Pah  del  Commune^  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  latter  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, has  a  small  gallery  of  paintings 
removed  from  desecrated  churches. 
Opposite  to  it  is  the  once  Ch.  of  the 
Jesuits  (Gesu),  and  their  convent,  now 
a  barrack. 

The  Prisons,  forming  a  large  building 
in  the  Dockyard,  for  convicts,  have 
been  much  enlarged :  they  contain  up- 
wards of  500  prisoners,  employed  on 
the  public  works  in  the  city. 

There  are  1800  Jews  settled  at 
Ancona ;  they  have  a  synagogue 
and  their  separate  quarter,  called  the 
ghettOy  but  they  are  not  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  their  brethren  at 
Rome.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Ancona  that  all  religious  sects  enjoy 
complete  toleration. 

Ancona  must  now  be  considered 
more  as  a  military  and  naval  station 


than  a  place  of  trade  as  formerly  ;  it 
is  &r  behind  Leghorn  and  Trieste  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  few  mer- 
chant vessels  resorting  to  it,  if  we 
except  steamers;  it  carries  on  some 
trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  Albania,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

**  It  would  be  ungallant,"  says  For- 
syth, **  to  pass  through  Ancona  without 
paying  homage  to  the  multitude  of  fine 
women  whom  you  meet  there.  Wher- 
ever there  is  wealth  or  even  comfort 
in  Italy,  the  sex  runs  naturally  into 
beauty;  and  where  should  beauty  be 
found  if  not  here  ? 

A  regular  service  of  steamers  is  now 
in  activity  between  Ancona  and  Genoa, 
leaving  Ancona  every  Friday  at  II 
P.M.,  calling  at  Tremiti,  Manfredonia, 
Bari,  Brindisi,  Corfu  (on  Wed.  and 
Thurs.),  Gallipoli,  Taranto,  Rossano, 
Cotrone,  Catania,  Reggio,  Messina, 
Pizzo,  Paola,  Naples.  As  these  boats 
only  call  once  a  fortnight  at  some  of 
the  less  important  places  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consult  the  local  bills. 

The  steamers  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
Lloyd* s  Company  call  at  Ancona,  on  their 
way  from  Trieste,  for  Corfu,  Patras, 
Syra,  Athens,  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
and  the  Levant  generally,  every  Tues- 
day during  the  summer  months;  and 
for  Trieste  every  Sunday,  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  Levant,  arriving  at  day- 
break*on  the  following  morning.  The 
outward-bound  steamers  touch  at  Cor- 
fu, and  the  other  Ionian  Islands.  The 
voyage  to  and  from  Trieste  occupies 
about  16  hrs.,  and  to  Athens,  inclucung 
stoppages,  7  days. 

The  traveller  may  proceed  from 
Ancona  to  Naples  through  Pescara 
and  Foggia  by  riy.,  now  open  to  Brin- 
disi  and  Lecce.  That  route  is  described 
in  the  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy  (Rte< 
U3). 
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ROUTE  88. 
Ancona  to  foligno,  by  ix>reto,  ma- 

CERATA,   TOLENTINO,  AND  THE  PASS 
OF  COLFIORITO. 


Ancona  to  Osimo       •      • 
Osimo  to  Loreto 
Ix)reto  to  Porto  Recanati . 
Kccanati  to  Fotenza  Picena 
Potenza  lo  Clvita  Nova 
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Kom.  Miles. 
CivitaNovatoMocerata  ...  16 
Macerata  to  Tolentlno  .  .  .12 
TolentlDO  to  Yalcimara  ...  8 
Valcimara  to  Ponte  della  Trave  .  8 
Ponte  della  Trave  to  Serravalle  •  8 
Serravalle  to  Case  Nuove  .  .  8 
Case  Nuove  to  Foligno     •      •      •       8 

About  95  m. 

There  are  3  roads  from  Ancona  as 
far  as  Loreto — that  by  rly.,  15  m.,  and 
2  carriage  ones:  the  most  direct  but 
more  hilly  runs  nearer  to  the  sea-coast 
through  Camerano  and  Le  Crocette ;  the 
country  through  which  it  passes  is 
highly  cultivated  and  pretty;  it  is 
generally  followed  by  vetturini.  The 
old  post-road  runs  farther  inland,  and 
is  more  circuitous,  passing  through 
Osimo;  on  leaving  Ancona  it  ascends 
the  hills  of  Monteago,  and,  from,  there 
runs  above  and  parsdlel  to  the  Baracola 
and  Aspio  torrents.  As  regards  inns 
on  the  road  from  Ancona  to  Kome, 
"  My  surprise  is  that  the  accommodation 
is  so  good,  considering  how  few  tra- 
vellers there  are  to  support  them" — 
JF.  if..  May,  1863.  At  the  end  of  1 1  m. 
the  road  reaches  Osimo. 

By  rly., 

9  m.  Osimo  Stat,  {Inn,  La  Posta.) 
The  rly.  stats,  of  Osimo  and  Loreto, 
being  in  the  plain,  are  at  some  dis- 
tance from  these  towns,  that  of  Osimo 
more  than  5  m.  Osimo  is  a  small 
city,  928  Eng.  ft  above  the  sea,  of 
high  antiquity,  and  is  considered  by 
many  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Pice- 
num.  We  easily  recognisethe  classical 
Auximum  in  the  modem  name.  Lucan 
mentions  it  as 

<*  Admote  pulsomnt  Anzimim  alie." 


Belisarius  nearly  lost  his  life  at  the 
siege  of  Osimo ;  the  arrow  from  its 
walls  must  have  transpierced  him  '*if 
the  mortal  stroke  had  not  been  inter- 
cepted by  one  of  his  guards,  who  lost  in 
that  pious  office  the  use  of  his  hand." 
—{Gibbon,  xli.)  The  modem  town, 
containing  5960  Inhab.,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  coxmtry, 
and,  from  its  elevation,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  considerable  strength.  The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Tecla: 
it  is  a  place  of  some  sanctity  as 
containing  the  body  of  S.  Giuseppe 
di  Copertino.  The  porch  opening 
into  the  N.  aisle  has  some  curious 
mediseval  sculptures  of  serpents :  in 
the  interior  is  a  series  of  portraits  of 
the  bishops  who  have  ruled  the  see 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
day.  In  the  Casa  Galli,  Boncalli 
pamted  a  fresco  of  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  considered  by  Lanzi  to  be 
his  best  performance  of  that  class; 
and  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Palazia 
a  picture  of  that  saint,  also  pro- 
nounced by  the  same  authority  to  be 
one  of  his  finest  works.  The  Palazzo 
Pubblico  lias  a  small  museum  of  ancient 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  found  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city. 

Leaving  Osimo,  the  carriage-road 
turns  again  towards  the  coast  along  a 
ridge  of  hills  on  the  1.  side  of  the 
Musone,  and  passing  by  Castelfidardo 
(near  here  took  pbce  a  sanguinary 
battle  between  the  Piedmontese  and 
Papal  troops  on  the  1 8th  of  September, 
1860,  in  which  the  latter  were  routed, 
their  general,  Lamorici^re,  obliged  to 
throw  himself,  accompanied  by  a  few 
followers,  into  Ancona,  the  second  in 
command,  Pimodan,  killed,  leaving  the 
greater  part  of  their  cannon  and  mili- 
tary stores  in  the  hands  of  the  victors), 
soon  after  which  the  river  is  crossed, 
and  a  steep  ascent  leads  to  Loreto. 

6  m.  Loreto  Stat.  2  m.  from  the 
town,  by  the  carriage-road,  there  is  a 
steep  path  for  pedestrians  much  shorter. 
Carriages  at  the  stat.  {Inn:  La  Cam- 
pana ;  '*  indifferent,  very  bad  cooking, 
not  dean,  and  dear." — &,  B.,May,  1865. 
This  small  city,  whose  entire  circuit  may- 
be made  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  has 
obtained  a  high  celebrity  as  a  religious 
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sanctuary.     For  upwards  of  6  centu* 
ries  Loreto  has  been  one  of  the  most 
frequented  places  of  pilgrimage  of  the 
Roman  Catpolic  Church,  and  the  most 
pious  pontiffs  and  ambitious  monarchs 
nave  swelled    the   crowd  of  votaries 
whom  its  fame  and  sanctity  have  drawn 
together  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.    The  original  name  of 
the  town  was  the  Villa  di  Sta.  Maria ; 
it  was  afterwards  called  the  Castello  di 
Sta.  Maria;   and  the  present  name  is 
derived  either  from  a  grove  of  laurels 
in  which  the  Santa  Casa  is  said  to  have 
rested,  or  from  the  person  to  whom  the 
grove  belonged.    The  foundation  dates 
from  the  10th  December,  1294,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Celestin  V.,  when   the 
Santa   Casa   arrived    from   Nazareth. 
The  tradition  of  the  Church  relates  that 
the  sacred  house  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Virgin,  the  scene  of  th6  Annuncia- 
tion  and  Incarnation,  as  well  as  the 
dwelling  where  the  Holy  Family  found 
shelter  after  the  flight  out  of  Egypt. 
The  house  was  held  in  extraordinary 
veneration  throughout  Palestine  after 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
who  built  over  it  a  magnificent  temple 
bearing  the  inscription  "  Hsec  est  ara, 
in  qua  primo  jactum  est  humanse  salutis 
fundamentum."    The  fame  of  the  sanc- 
tuary drew  many  of  the  early  fathers  of 
the  Church  into  ralestine ;  among  other 
pilgrims  was  St.  Louis.  The  subsequent 
inroads  of  the  Saracens  into  the  Holy 
Land  led  to  the  destruction  of  thebasilica 
which  Helena  had  erected ;  and  the  le- 
gend goes  on  to  state  that  by  a  miracle 
the  house  was  conveyed  by  angels  from 
Nazareth    to  the   coast  of  Dalmatia, 
where  it  was  deposited  at  a  place  called 
fauni>^a,  between  Tersatto  andFiume. 
This  occurrence  is  placed  on  Dec.  10. 
1291.    In  1294  it  is  said  to  have  been 
suddenly  transported  in  the  night  to  a 
grove  near  Loreto;  and  according  to 
the  legend  the  Virgin  appeared  in  a 
vision  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Tolentino,  to 
announce  its  arrival  to  the  faithful. 
After  3  times  changing  its  position,  the 
Santa  Casa  at  length  settled  itself  down, 
in  1295,  on  the  spot  it  now  occupies.  The 
concourse  of  pilgrims  soon  created  the 
necessity  for  means  of  accommodation, 
find  b^  the  pious  zeal  of  the  inhj^bit^iits 


of  Recanati  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent town  were  speedily  laid.  Loreto 
became  a  city  in  1586,  when  Sixtus  V. 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  Turkish  pirates,  who  were 
tempted  by  the  riches  of  the  sanctuary 
to  make  frequent  descents  upon  the 
adjoining  coast.  Loreto,  containing  a 
population  of  5470,  is  built  on  a  hill, 
about  3  m.  fVom  the  sea,  commanding  an 
extensive  prospect  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  visible  to  the  mariner  for 
a  considerable  distance  from  seaward. 
It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one  long 
and  narrow  street,  filled  with  shops 
for  the  sale  of  crowns,  medals,  and  pic- 
tures of  the  **  Madonna  di  Loreto ;"  a 
trade  which  is  said  to  produce  an  annual 
return  of  from  480,000  to  500,000  frs. 
On  first  entering  the  town  the  traveller 
is  almost  led  to  imagine  that  it  is  peopled 
with  beggars,  for  ne  is  at  once  beset 
with  appeals  to  his  charity  and  piety, — 
a  singular  contrast  to  a  shrine  rich  in 
gold  and  diamonds :  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  no  poverty  so  apparent  as 
that  met  with  in  the  great  sanctuaries 
of  Italy. 

The  piazza  in  which  the  church  is 
situated  is  occupied  on  one  side  by  the 
once  Jesuits*  convent,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  noble  palace  of  the  governor, 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Bramante. 
In  the  centre  is  the  fine  seated  bronze 
statue  of  Sixtus  V.,  in  the  act  of  giving 
his  benediction :  it  is  the  work  of  Cal- 
cagni  of  Recanati. 

The  Ch,  called  the  Chiesa  delJa  Santa 
Casa  occupies  the  3rd  side  of  the  square. 
Its  facade  was  built  by  Sixtus  V.  Over 
the  grand  door  is  the  full-length  bronze 
statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Giro- 
lamo  Lombardo.  The  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  exterioi*  are  the  3  superb 
bronze  doors,  inferior  only  to  those  of 
the  Baptistery  at  Florence,  and  of  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa.  The  central  one  was 
cast  by  the  four  sons  of  Girolamo 
Lombardo,  in  the  16th  century.  It  is 
divided  into  compartments,  containing 
bas-reliefs  representing  histories  of  the 
Old  Testament,  from  the  creation  to 
the  flight  of  Cain,  with  symbolical 
representations  of  the  progress  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church.  The  left-hat*' 
4oQr  'wa$  cast  by  Tihumiio  VerzeW 
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Camerino,  a  papil  of  the  elder  Lom- 
bardo.  It  represents,  amidst  the  richest 
arabesques  and  figures  of  prophets  and 
sibyls,  various  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  so  arranged  as  to  make 
every  symbol  of  the  old  law  a  figure  of 
the  new.  Thedooronthert.istheworii 
of  Caloagni,  assisted  by  Jacometti  and 
Hebastiani,  also  natives  of  RecanatL  It 
represents,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding,  different  events  of  both 
Testaments.  These  fine  works  were 
finished  during  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
v.  The  bell-tower  was  dengned  by 
Vanvitelli.  It  is  of  great  height,  and 
exhibits  a  combination  of  the  4  orders. 
It  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  pyra- 
mid, and  contains  a  bell  said  to  weigh 
22,000  lbs.,  cast  by  Bemardmo  da  Ri- 
mini in  1516,  at  the  expense  of  Leo  X. 

On  entering  the  ch.,  the  roof  of  the 
nave  presents  various  pfuntings  of  the 
prophets  in  chiaroscuro  by  Luca  Signor- 
elU;  the  last  3  towards  the  arch  above 
the  high  altar  are  b^  RoncalH, 

The  great  attraction  of  the  ch.  is  the 
JTdy  Howe  itself,  and  the  marble  cas- 
ing in  which  it  is  enclosed.  The 
Santa  Casa  is  a  small  brick  house, 
13)  Eng.  feet  in  height,  29)  in 
lenffth,  and  12|  in  width.  It  has 
a  door  in  the  N.  side,  and  a  win- 
dow on  the  W. ;  its  construction  is 
of  the  rudest  kind,  and  its  general 
form  is  that  of  the  humblest  dwelling. 
Over  the  window  is  pointed  out  an 
ancient  cross,  and  from  the  vault  of  the 
outer  case  are  suspended  the  2  bells 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  house  itself. 
The  original  floor  is  entirely  wanting, 
having  oeen  lost,  it  is  said,  during  its 
miraculous  transport  from  Nazareth ; 
the  present  one  is  composed  of  squares 
of  white  and  red  marble.  In  a  niche 
above  the  fireplace  is  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  Virgin,  reputed  to  have 
been  sculptured  by  St.  Luke.  It  is  said 
to  be  of  the  cecfar-wood  of  Lebanon, 
and  is  quite  black  with  age.  The 
height  of  the  Virgin  is  33*  inches, 
that  of  the  Child  is  14.  A  recent 
traveller  describes  it  thus : — "  Nothing 
''an  be  more  hideous,  more  fetish-like, 

"•thed  in  a  ball-shaped  dress,  hung 
gems  of  an  enormous  value :  the 
)  of  a  bUck  doU  hanging  above 


I  the  door  of  a  dealer  in  marine  stores 
is  a  high  work  of  art  in  comparison 
with  the  effort  of  the  Apostle's  chiseL" 
I  The  figures  both  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
'  are  literally  resplendent  with  jewels,  the 
effect  of  which  is  increased  by  the 
light  of  the  nlver  lamps  which  are  con- 
stantlv  burning  before  the  shrine.  It 
'  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  the  enu- 
I  meration  of  the  various  relics  and  trea- 
j  sures  contained  in  the  Santa  Casa ; 
among  the  former  are  3  earthenware 
I  pots  sud  to  have  belonged  to  the 
iHoly  Family:  2  of  them,  which  are 
shut  up  in  the  Sacro  Armadio  or  cup- 
board, were  covered  with  gold  plates 
previous  to  the  French  invasion;  the 
precious  metal  having  been  removed, 
they  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  are  now 
mounted  in  ^t  bronze:  the  third, 
which  escaped  the  French,  the  Suita 
Scodella,  is  alone  shown,  and  is  used  for 
imparting  supernatural  virtues  to  ob- 
jects placed  in  it.  On  the  southern  wall, 
fixed  with  iron  cramps,  is  a  stone  of  the 
Santa  Casa,  purloined  by  a  Bishop  of 
Coimbra  in  the  time  of  Paul  III.,  and 
restored  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
health  he  suffered  while  it  remained 
in  his  possession.  On  the  same  wall 
is  another  singular  offering,  a  cannon- 
ball  consecrated  to  the  Virgin  by 
Julius  II.,  in  remembrance  of  his 
escape  at  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  in 
1505.  Hompesch,  the  grand  master 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  fiunily 
of  Plater  of  Wilna,  so  well  known  in 
the  history  of  the  Polish  struggle  for ' 
independence,  are  also  remarkable  for 
the  value  of  their  offerings.  In  less  than 
a  year  after  the  short-lived  peace  of 
Tolentino  the  French  took  Loreto, 
sacked  the  town  and  sanctuary,  and  car- 
ried the  statue  of  the  Virgin  to  Paris. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  conquerors  de- 
posited the  statue  in  the  cabinet  of 
medals  in  the  national  library  of  Paris, 
where  it  was  placed  immediately  over  a 
mummy  and  exhibited  to  the  public  as 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  that  archseo- 
logical  collection ! 

The  Marble  Ceding  in  which  is  en- 
closed the  Santa  Casa  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  the 
best  times  of  modem  art  The  de- 
sign was  by  Bramante,  and  the  sculp- 
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tores  by  Sansovino,  Girolamo  Lorn- 
bardo,  mndinelli,  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
Gaglielmo  della  Porta,  Kafiaele  da 
Montelnpo,  Sangallo,  Tribolo,  CioU,  and 
other  eminent  artists  of  the  period. 
The  materials  for  this  ffreat  work  were 
prepared  under  Julius  II. ;  the  work  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  con- 
tinned  under  Clement  VII.,  and  finished 
in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  It  has 
4  sides  of  white  marble  oovered  with 
sculptures  in  relief. 

1.  The  Western  side  presents  us  with 
the  Annunciation  by  Sansomno,  in 
which  the  Angel  Gabriel,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  angels,  announces  to 
the  Virgin  the  object  of  his  mission. 
The  details  of  this  wonderful  work, 
called  by  Vasari  an  opera  dtvina,  are  fine 
beyond  description :  the  figure  of  Ga- 
briel seems  perfectly  celestial,  and  the 
expression  of  the  angels  is  of  great 
delicacy  and  beauty.  The  vase  of 
flowers  introduced  in  the  foreground 
is  much  admired.  The  smaller  tablets, 
representing  the  Visitation,  and  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin  in  Bethlehem, 
are  by  Sangalh.  At  the  angles  are 
figures  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel ;  the  first  is  by  Sansovino,  the 
other  by  Girolamo  Lombardo,  In  the 
niches  above  are  the  Libyan  and  Per- 
sian sibyls  by  Guglielmo  delta  Porta. 

2.  The  Southern  side  has  another 
grand  production  by  SajisovinOf  the  Na- 
tivity, in  which  the  shepherds,  the 
angels,  and  the  other  figures  are  repre- 
sented with  extraordinary  minuteness 
and  truth.  The  David  with  the  head  of 
Goliath  at  his  feet,  and  the  prophet 
Malachi,  are  by  Girolamo  Lombardo; 
the  Cumcean  and  Delphic  sibyls  are  by 
Guglielmo  della  Porta,  The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  was  begun  by  Sansovino, 
and  finished  by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo 
and  Girolamo  LowJbardo,  The  figures 
of  boys  over  the  first  door  are  attributed 
to  Mosca,  and  those  over  the  Porta  del 
Santo  Camino  are  by  Cioli. 

3.  The  Eastern  side  has  the  fine  bas- 
relief  by  Niccolb  Tribolo,  representing 
the  arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto, 
and  the  effect  of  its  sudden  appearance 
on  the  people.  The  attack  of  the  rob- 
bers in  the  wood,  the  surprise  of  the 


countryman,  and  the  peasant  whistling 
to  his  loaded  horse,  are  marvellous 
examples  of  the  powers  of  art  The 
bas-relief  above  represents  the  death  of 
the  Virgin  and  her  burial  by  the  apos- 
tles. The  4  angels  in  the  clouds  and 
the  party  of  Jews  endeavouring^  to  steal 
the  body  are  f\ill  of  expression.  It 
was  begun  by  Tribolo  ana  finished  by 
Von^no  of  Bologna.  The  prophet  Ba- 
laam is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  iVa 
Attrelio,  brother  of  Girolamo  Lombardo. 
The  Moses  is  by  £>ella  Porta,  as  are 
also  the  Samian  and  Cumeean  sibyls. 

4.  The  Northern  front  is  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  Nati- 
vity of  the  Virgin,  begun  by  Sansovino, 
continued  by  Baccio  Bandinelli,  and 
finished  by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo,  The 
figures  introduced  into  the  composition 
express  the  7  virtues  of  the  Virgin, — 
innocence,  fidelity,  humility,  charityi 
obedience,  modesty,  and  love  of  retire- 
ment. The  fine  bas-relief  of  the  mar- 
riage, begun  .  by  Sansovino  and  con- 
tinued by  Raffaele  da  Montelupo,  has  a 
group  of  figures  introduced  by  Nicoolb 
Tribolo;  the  most  striking  of  these 
figures  is  the  man  in  a  passion  break- 
ing a  withered  bough.  The  prophet 
Daniel  is  by  Fra  Avrelio  Zombardo; 
the  prophet  Amos,  witli  the  shepherd's 
staff  in  his  hand  and  the  dog  at  his  feet, 
is  by  Girolamo  Lombardo,  The  Phry- 
gian and  Tiburtine  sibyls  are  by  Gug^ 
lielmo  della  Porta;  the  boys  over  the 
door  are  by  Mosca  and  Cioli ;  the  sculp- 
tures, with  the  ornaments  on  the  frieze 
and  the  festoons  between  the  columns, 
by  Mosca, 

This  magnificent  work,  which  is  a 
perfect  museum  of  sculpture,  is  said  to 
have  cost  50,000  Roman  scudi,  inde- 
pendently of  the  statues,  the  cost  of  the 
marble,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen, 
which  amounted  to  10,000  scudi  more. 
This  expense  would  have  been  greater 
if  many  of  the  artists  and  workmen  had 
not  given  their  services  gratuitously. 

The  next  object  which  attracts  at- 
tention is  the  Baptisteri/,  a  superb 
work  in  bronze,  cast  by  Tiburzio  Ver- 
zelli  and  Giobattista  Vttali,  It  is  co- 
vered with  bas-reliefs  relating  to  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  St.  John  bap-^ 
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tisiDg  the  Saviour.  Among  these  bas- 
relieis  St.  John  baptising  in  the  Jordan, 
the  Circumcision,  Naaman  cured  of  his 
leprosy,  Christ  coring  the  blind,  St. 
Philip  and  the  Eunndi,  &c.,  are  most 
worthy  of  notice.  The  4  female  figures 
at  the  angles  of  the  vase  are  the  sym- 
bols of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Per- 
severance. 

The  chapeh  of  this  nave  are  mostly 
ornamented  with  mosaic  copies  of 
paintings  of  the  great  masters.  Among 
these  are  the  S.  Francesco  d'Assisi  of 
Domenichino,  and  the  Archangel  Mi- 
chael of  Guido,  from  the  picture  in 
the  ch.  of  the  Capuccini  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  last  chapel  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Simon  Vouet,  the  original  of  which  is 
in  the  palace  of  the  governor.        ' 

In  the  opposite  nave,  the  1st  chapel 
contains  the  bas-relief  of  the  Depo- 
sition in  bronze,  called  also  the  Pietk, 
by  Calcagni,  and  4  bronze  female  por- 
traits of  members  of  the  families  of 
Massilla  and  Rogati,  to  whom  the  chapel 
belongs,  by  the  same  artist.  Several  of 
the  other  chapels,  like  those  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  are  ornamented  with  mosaics, 
among  which  are  the  Conception  and 
the  Sposalizio,  by  Carlo  Maratta;  in 
the  chapel  containing  these  are  2  fres- 
coes by  Lombardelli, 

In  the  1st  chapel  of  the  left  tran- 
sept  is  the  mosaic  copy  of  a  painting 
by  Angelica  Elauffioaann ;  the  2nd  has 
some  paintings  by  Lorenzo  Lotto;  and 
the  drd,  called  the  Annunziata  del 
Duca,  from  having  been  erected  by 
Francesco  Maria  II.  duke  of  Urbino, 
contains  a  mosaic  of  the  Annunciation 
of  Baroccio,  copied  from  the  picture  in 
the  Vatican.  The  frescoes  of  the  chapel 
were  painted  by  Federigo  Zucchero  in 
1 583.  The  rich  arabesques,  illustrative 
of  the  origin  of  the  house  of  La  Rovere, 
are  fine  specimens  of  art.  The  Sagrestia 
delta  Cura  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Luca 
Signorelli;  the  arabesques  and  other 
sculptures  of  the  presses  or  Armadj\ 
and  the  carvings  of  the  lavamanOjB.re 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Benedetto 
da  MajanOf  the  celebrated  Florentine 
sculptor  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  large 
'^  painting  of  St.  Louis  of  France  is  by 
rles  le  Brun,  The  bronze  kneeling 
?e  of  Cardinal  Caetani  is  the  work 


of  Calcagni,  assisted  by  Jacometti.  In 
the  upper  part  of  this  transept  the  1st 
chapel  contains  the  mosaic  copy  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Virgin  by  Annibale 
Caracci.  The  2nd,  oJled  the  chapel 
della  liarca,  contains  a  fresco  supposed 
to  be  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  representing 
Godfrey  in  arms  and  Tancred  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Visconti.  The  3rd 
chapel  is  ornamented  with  a  mosaic 
copy  of  the  picture  of  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  The 
paintings  on  the  vault  representing 
the  Nativity,  the  Circumcision,  the 
Transfiguration,  the  Preaching  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  his  Martyrdom, 
are  by  Pellegrino  Tibaldi.  Over  the 
door  of  the  Sacristj/  of  the  Chapter  is 
the  figure  of  St.  Luke  in  glazed  terra- 
cotta ;  and  over  that  of  tiie  other  sa- 
cristy is  one  of  St.  Matthew,  both  by 
Luca  della  Bobbia. 

In  the  right  transept  the  1st  chapel 
has  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  Visitation  by 
Baroccio ;  its  paintings  are  by  Muziano, 
The  2nd,  called  of  the  Rosario,  is  painted 
by  Oasparini  of  Macerata;  and  the 
drd,  called  the  chapel  of  the  Concep- 
tion, is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Lonv- 
bardelli.  Passing  onwards,  we  reach 
the  Treasury  and  its  Chapel.  The  beau- 
tiful picture  above  the  lavamano  in  the 
hall,  representing  a  pious  lady  instruct- 
ing female  children,  is  by  Guido,  The 
chiaroscuro  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance, protected  by  a  glass  covering, 
is  attributed  to  Tintoretto;  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  also  protected  by 
glass,  is  a  copy  of  Raphael,  probably  by 
Oarofalo ;  there  is  also  another  Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  and  a 
Holy  Family  on  wood,  variously  at- 
tributed to  Schidone  or  Cotreggio.  The 
Christ  at  the  column  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  by  Tiarini,  and  by  others  by 
Gherardo  della  Aotte.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Treasury  is  remarkable  for  the  frescoes 
of  its  roof,  representing  the  history  of  the 
Virgin,  interspersed  with  full-length  fi- 
gures of  prophets  and  sibyls,  by  Boncalli. 
The  Treasury,  previous  to  the  French 
invasion,  contained  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  costly  offerings  which  the  piety, 
the  policy,  and  the  vanity  of  the  world 
had  ever  brought  together.    Soyereigo 
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princes,  pontiffs,  prelates  of  the  Church, 
and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  Christen- 
dom had  munificently  contributed  to 
swell  its  treasures ;  but  the  calamities 
which  the  Papal  States  sustained  in 
fheir  une<^l  struggle  with  France 
compelled  Fius  VI.  to  despoil  it  of  its 
riches,  in  order  to  pay  tne  sum  de- 
manded by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Tolentmo  in  1797.  At  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  the  zeal  of  the  faithful 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  these 
losses,,  and  the  Treasury  is  now  well 
filled  with  the  results  of  their  devo- 
tion. The  catalogue  of  offerings  exhi- 
bits a  curious  collection  of  names; 
those  of  Murat,  Eugene  Beauharnois, 
and  the  queen  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 
are  read  side  by  side  with  the  titles 
of  the  dynastic  princes  of  Austria  and 
Sardinia;  many  are  those  of  illus- 
trious and  noble  houses  in  Italy, 
France,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Spain: 
and  among  the  multi&rious  assem- 
blage of  offerings  may  be  found  the 
wedding  dress  of  the  King  of  Saxony ! 
The  cmdice  presented  by  Pius  VII., 
and  used  by  that  pontiff  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  records  his  gra- 
titude for  his  restoration  to  the  Holy 
See  after  his  long  detention  in  France. 

The  octagonal  cupola  of  the  ch., 
begun  by  Giuliano  da  Majauo,  was 
strengthened  at  its  base  and  nearly  re- 
built by  Antonio  Sangallo.  The  skill 
and  judgment  with  which  he  accom- 
plished 3iis  difficult  task  have  received 
the  prases  of  Vasari.  The  interior  is 
painted  throughout  by  Roncalliy  assisted 
by  Jacometti  and  Pietro  Lornbardo,  It  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Roncalli, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  his  success  so 
exasperated  Caravaggio  that  he  em- 
ployed a  Sicilian  bravo  to  disfigure  his 
face. 

The  Palace  of  the  Governor,  or  the 
Palazzo  ApostolicOy  an  edifice  worthy 
of  the  capital,  was  begun  in  l.'ilO  by 
Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of  Bra- 
mante.  It  forms  2  wings  composing 
the  half  of  a  parallelogram,  and  is 
constructed  with  2  grand  loggie  with 
round-headed  arches,  the  lower  of 
which  is  of  the  Doric,  and  the  upper 
of  ike  Ionic  order.  The  former  of 
these   loggie    affords    accommodation 


to  the  canons  of  the  ch.;  the  latter 
is  inhabited  by  the  bishop  and  go- 
vernor, and  contains  the  noble  room 
called  the  "Apartment  of  the  Princes," 
now  used  as  a  picture  gallery.  The 
most  remarkable  works  in  this  col- 
lection are  the  Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,  by  Titian,  treated  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  his  other  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  same  subject  in 
St  Afra  at  Brescia ;  the  Last  Supper 
by  Simon  Vouet;  the  Sta.  Chiara  of 
Schidone;  Ihe  Deposition  by  Guerdno; 
and  the  fine  painting  of  the  Nativii> 
of  the  Virgin  by  Annibale  Caracci.  In 
a  bedchamber  adjoining  is  a  small 
Nativity  painted  on  slate  by  Gherardo 
della  Notte,  and  another  of  the  same  sub- 
ject on  copper  by  Correggio,  In  another 
apartment  are  9  pieces  of  tapestry  pre- 
sented to  the  Santa  Casa  by  Cardinal 
Sforza  Pallavicini,  representing  various 
subjects  of  the  Gospel  history,  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  after  designs 
by  Raphael. 

The  /SpeW^n'a,  or  Pharmacy,  attached 
to  the  palace,  was  celebrated  for  its  380 
apothecary's  pots,  painted  after  the 
designs  of  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  other  great  mas- 
ters. They  were  executed  chiefly  by 
Orazio  Fontana  of  Urbino  and  Battista 
Franco,  who  acquired  considerable  fame 
by  their  imitations  of  the  great  painters 
on  earthenware.  They  represent  dif- 
ferent events  of  Scripture  history,  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  an- 
cient mythology ;  on  eighty-five  are 
games  of  children,  all  different  designs. 
They  have  been  removed  to  the  Trea- 
sury, where  they  are  stored  "  higgledy 
piggledy,*'  as  a  recent  visitor  describes, 
and  cannot  be  seen  without  difficulty 
on  application  to  the  Padre  Guardiano, 
Unluckily  most  of  them  have  suffered, 
and  are  more  or  less  injured.  Of  the 
great  number  above  noticed,  18  only 
were  said  to  be  entire  in  1862.  They 
were  presented  by  Francesco  Maria  II., 
duke  of  Urbino,  for  whose  father  they 
were  originally  painted.  It  is  related 
by  Bartoli,  a  local  chronicler,  that  one 
of  the  grand  dukes  of  Florence  offered 
to  purchase  them  by  a  similar  number 
of  silver  vases  of  equal  weight,  and  that 
Louis  XIV.  offered  a  gold  statue  *■' 
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that  with  the  St  Paul  and  the  4  Evan- 
gelists. 

Loreto  has  little  beyond  its  ch.  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  stranger. 
The  Piazza  della  Madonna  contains  a 
bronze  fountain  ornamented  with  ar- 
morial bearings,  eagles,  dragons,  and 
tritons,  the  -work  of  the  pupils  of  Cal- 
cagni.  The  Piazza  dei  Galli  also  con- 
tains a  fountain  from  which  it  derives 
its  name,  being  ornamented  with  a 
dragon  and  4  cocks  by  Jacometti.  The 
Hospital  of  the  Capuchins  was  founded 
in  1740  by  Cardinal  Barberini ;  near  it 
is  the  hospital  maintained  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  chapter  for  the  reception 
of  poor  pilgrims. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  ac- 
count of  Loreto  than  by  recalling  to  the 
Italian  scholar  the  ofierin^  made  at  its 
shrine  by  Tasso.  Religious  feeling 
never  perhaps  inspired  more  devotion 
than  that  wnich  breathes  through  the 
magnificent  canzcme  composed  m  ho- 
nour of  the  Virgin  by  that  illustrious 
pilgrim.  No  translation  can  convey 
any  idea  of  the  original,  and  our  space 
allows  but  a  small  extract : —  ; 

"  Ecco  fra  le  tempeste,  e  i  fieri  ventl 
Di  questo  graade  e  spazioso  mare, 

0  santa  Stella,  il  tuo  splendor  m'  hk  Roofto, 
Ch'  iUustra,  e  Bcalda  pur  1'  umane  mente, 
Ove  11  tuo  lume  scintlllando  i^pare, 

E  porge  al  dubbio  cor  dolce  conforto 
In  terribll  procella,  ov  'altri  i  morto  i 
E  dimostra  co'  raggi 

1  sicnri  viaggl 

E  questo  lido,  e  qoello,  e  '1  polo,  e  '1  porto 
De  la  vita  mortal,  ch'  a  pena  varca 
Anzi  sovente  aflbnda 
In  mezzo  1'  onda  alma  gravosa,  e  carca." 

Leaving  Loreto,  on  the  road  to  Re- 
canati  we  pass  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  the  fine  aqueduct,  stretching 
across  the  valley,  and  communicating 
with  the  subterranean  canal  by  which 
Loreto  is  supplied  with  water.  It  was 
undertaken  and  completed  during  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  V.  at  an  expense  of 
186,000  scudi. 

2  m,  Porto  di  Recanati  Stat,  is  about 
3  m.  from  Loreto :  it  is  now  a  small  fish- 
ing town,  with  a  population  of  3000 
Inhab.  About  2  m.  from  it,  and  half  a 
mile  iVom  the  coast,  are  the  ruins  of 
Potentia,  close  to  the  convent  which 
preserves  the  name  of  the  city  in  that 
of  8,  Maria  di  Potenza, 


Recanati  is  about  5  m.  from  the  rly. 
Stat,  (/fin,  Locanda  di  Raffiiele,  called 
La  Corona,  a  small  tavern  with  in- 
different accommodation.) 

This  small  but  ancient  town  is 
on  a  lofty  and  commanding  eminence 
overlooking  the  rich  country  of  the 
Marca.  Its  population  is  4500.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  many  anti- 
quaries to  occupy  the  site  of  Helvia 
Kicina,  founded  by  Septimius  Severus^ 
and  destroyed  by  Alaric  in  408;  but 
although  it  may  have  sprung  from  its 
ruins,  the  proper  position  of  tiiat  city 
of  the  Piceni  is  more  inland,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potenza.  In  the  llth 
century  Recanati  was  a  strong  mili- 
tary position;  in  1229  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  took  it  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  conferred  upon  it  many  privi- 
leges, among  which  was  the  permission 
to  build  a  port,  granting  to  the  inhab. 
for  that  purpose  the  whole  line  of  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Potenza  and 
Musone.  The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Flavianus  Martyr,  which  contains  the 
monument  of  Gregory  XII.  (1417),  has 
a  Gothic  doorway,  and  many  of  its 
Gothic  windows,  now  closed  up  and 
concealed  by  modem  alterations,  may 
still  be  traced.  The  roof  is  richly 
carved,  and  dates  firom  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  The  churches  of 
S.  Domenico  and  S.  Agostino  have  also 
Gothic  doors  with  circular  arches.  The 
Palazzo  Comunale  has  a  bronze  bas- 
relief  by  Jacometti,  representing  the 
arrival  of  the  Santa  Casa.  In  the  great 
hall  is  preserved  the  original  diploma  of 
Frederick  II.,  '*  Dei  Gratia  Romanorum 
Imperator,"  dated  1229,  with  his  mo- 
nogram and  his  golden  seal,  granting 
to  the  town  the  port  of  Recanati. 

Some  of  the  palaces  at  Recanati  may 
be  worth  lookmg  at.  The  view  from 
the  balcony  of  the  Caradori  p^ace  is 
truly  beautiful:  it  commands  Loreto, 
the  hill  of  Ancona,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  rich  region  of  the  Marca,  called  by 
the  natives  "  H  Giardino  d'  Italia." 

On  leaving  Porto  dl  Recanati,  the 
rly.  runs  parallel  to  the  coast-line,— 

6  m.  Potenza  Picena  Stat, ;  and 

4  m.  Civita  Nuova  Stat., — leaving  on 
the  rt.  the  district  between  Sambu- 
chetto  and  Macerata,  not  surpassed  by 
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any  in  Europe  for  its  fertility :  situated 
on  either  side  of  the  Potenza,  its  rich 
meadows,  interspersed  with  plantations 
of  mulberry-trees  and  irrigated  by  nu- 
merous canals,  recall  to  tne  traveller 
some  of  the  richest  districts  of  Lom- 
bardy.  From  CiTita  Nuova  there  is  a 
good  road  of  about  17  m.  to  Macerata. 
Onmibus  and  diligence  start  from  here. 
[4  m.  above  Sambuchetto  the  road 
crosses  the  river,  having  left  the  pic- 
turesque village  of  Monte  Cassiano  on 
the  rt.  At  the  point  where  it  crosses 
the  Potenza,  3  branch  roads  from  Osi- 
mo,  Cinsoli,  and  Jesi  fall  into  the  main 
line.  Close  to  here  are  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  other  building|8, 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  Helvia 
Bicina.] 

16  m.  Macerata  (/nns,  La  Pace- 
good,  June,  1863 ;  *'  excellent,  the  best 
inn  I  know  on  the  road" — R,  -P.,  May, 
1865;  —  Posta;  —  Albergo  di  Mona- 
chese),  a  fine  provincial  city,  prettily 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of 
the  ridge  of  the  hills  that  separate  the 
valleys  of  Potenza  and  Chlenti,  about 
midway  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  sea,  and  commanding  views  of  both. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Le 
Marche.  The  population  of  the  city, 
with  its  suburbs,  amounts  to  10,956. 
Its  foundation  dates  from  1108. 

At  first  sight  Macerata  may  ap- 
pear, to  a  stranger,  a  dull  place,  but 
It  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  intellectual  of  the  numerous 
provincial  cities  of  the  former  States 
of  the  Church.  Its  society  is  of  a  high 
order ;  the  local  nobility  yield  to  none 
in  courtesy;  it  has  several  handsome 
houses,  a  theatre,  and  other  public  esta- 
blishments. Many  of  the  churches  re- 
tain their  Gothic  porticoes,  which  serve 
to  mark  the  passage  from  the  old  style 
to  the'  new.  In  the  sacristy  of  the 
Cathedral  is  a  picture,  attributed  to 
Perugino,  representing  the  Madonna 
and  Child  with  S.  Francis  and  S. 
Julian,  to  whom  the  ch.  is  dedicated ; 
and  an  altarpiece  by  Allegretto  Nucci, 
representing  the  same  subject  with 
S.  Benedict  and  S.  Julian;  the  name 
of  the  painter  is  recorded  under- 
neath with  the  date  1368.    The  altar 


of  the  SS.  Sacramento  has  a  very  good 
imitation  in  wood  of  the  facade  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.  In  the  Ch,  of  St, 
Oiovanni  is  a  fine  painting  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  by  Lan^ 
franco. 

The  Palazzo  Compagnoni  contains  a 
small  museum  of  Roman  sculptures  and 
inscriptions,  found  principally  among 
the  ruins  of  Helvia  Bicina.  There 
is  a  Casino  in  the  town  supplied  with 
modem  works  and  journals;  and  in 
the  same  establishment  is  the  ^t- 
blioteca  Comunale,  founded  in  1773  by 
B.  Mozzi,  since  increased:  it  now 
contains  30,000  volumes.  Outside  the 
gate  leading  to  Fermo  is  a  large  build- 
ing, erected  for  the  national  game  of 
pallone,  by  the  architect  Alcandri. 
About  1  m.  beyond  it  is  the  beautiful 
ch.  of  the  Aladouna  della  Yergine, 
designed  by  Bramante. 

Macerata  was  the  birthplace  of  Cres- 
cimbeniy  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian 
Society,  and  of  Matteo  Ricci,  the  well- 
known  Chinese  scholar  and  missionary. 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  raised  by 
Cardinal  Alborhoz.  The  triumphal 
arch,  called  the  Porta  Pia,  is  somewhat 
heavy  in  its  effect. 

Macerata  is  also  the  seat  of  an  uni- 
versity greatly  encouraged  by  Leo 
XII.  Infantine  schools  were  for  the 
first  time  established  here  in  the 
Papal  States. 

[There  is  a  road  of  10^  m.  from 
Macerata  to  Fermo,  crossing  the  Chienti 
and  the  Tenna ;  it  passes  beneath  Mont* 
Olmo,  the  birthplace  of  Lanzi,  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  Italian  art  (Rte.  99) ; 
—-and  another  of  22  m.,  hilly  but  good, 
in  an  opposite  direction,  to  Jesi.] 

Leaving  Macerata,  the  post-road  de- 
scends to  the  banks  of  the  Chienti, 
which  it  reaches  at  Sforza  Costa,  and 
proceeds  alon^  it  to  Tolentino,  through 
a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country. 
Between  these  towns  is  passed  the 
osteria  and  deserted  fortress  of  La 
JRancia,  This  position,  and  indeed 
the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  action 
between  Murat  and  the  Austrians  in 
May,  1815.  Previous  to  the  iMtttle  the 
Imperial  troops  occupied  the  heights 
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c€  MoDte  Mikne  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road;  the  XesuMlitans  bad  ^dxzneed 
within  sight  of  TcJfntino  irhen  dtej 
hfllt^  for  ibe  niptU  and  mbseqiiaitlj 
took  up  a  position  under  the  hdg^ts 
of  MoDtoliiic  and  Fetnci^  On  the 
drdy  at  dajbreak^  it  was  seen  tiiat 
the  Anstnans  had  reedred  rrinfoioe- 
ments  dnring  the  night,  which  in- 
creased their  strength  to  16,000  men, 
the  Neapolitans  scaroelj  numbering 
10,000.  The  battle  was  fought  by 
Marat  in  person:  the  Anstrians  were 
commanded  by  BianchL  At  its  com- 
^nencement  tne  Austrians  had  their 
rt.,  and  the  Neapolitans  their  1.  wine 
covered  by  the  Chienti.  The  attack 
was  commenced  by  Murat,  the  Ans- 
trians acting  on  the  defensive.  The 
combat  continued  dnring  the  whole 
day,  and  when  both  armies  drew 
off  for  the  night  2000  men  on  both 
sidM  lay  dead  and  dying  on  the  field. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  2  couriers, 
one  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  the 
Pass  of  Antrodoco,  the  other  bringing 
despatches  from  Naples  detailing  the 
disturbances  in  Calabria  and  Cam- 
pania, induced  Murat  to  retreat  on  the 
following  morning.  In  the  preliminair 
movements  he  was  very  nearly  captured, 
and,  by  an  injudicious  manoeuvre  on  the 
part  of  one  of  his  generals,  his  best 
position  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians, so  that  his  entire  army  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  Insubordina- 
tion had  long  prevailed ;  the  untoward 
events  of  the  day  rendered  his  own 
personal  courage  of  no  avail ;  his  plans 
were  frustrated  by  disobedience;  and 
to  use  the  language  of  CoUetta,  corrup- 
tion spread  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  He  fell  back  on  Macerata  with 
considerable  loss,  and  was  obliged  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Naples  with  tlie  rem- 
nant of  an  army  which  was  never  wor- 
thy of  his  heroic  bravery.  This  battle 
sealed  the  fate  of  that  brave  and  un- 
fortunate sovereign  ;  on  the  22nd  of 
the  month  he  fled  from  Naples,  and  in 
the  October  following  his  gallant  career 
terminated  in  his  barbarous  execution 
at  Pizzo. 

*l  m.  Tolentino  (Inn,    La    Corona, 
%rent  accommodation,  but  clean; 


"  landlotdparticnlariy  civil,  aadclmges 
extremely  moderate** — ff.  B^  -/vfy, 
1 863;.  The  Gothic  gateway  by  which 
Tolentino  is  entered  <hi  this  side  is  one 
of  ibe  interesting  and  wen-deserved 
yecimcns  of  the  casteHatM  aiAitcctnre 
or  the  middle  ages.  Tolentino  nearly 
retains  the  andent  name  of  a  conader- 
able  city  of  Pioennm,  from  whose  ruins 
it  sprang.  It  was  erected  into  a  city 
by  Sixtns  Y.  in  1586.  It  was  once 
strongly  fortified.  The  present  popu- 
lation IS  4461  sools.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  lifie,  death,  and  mirades  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino. 

The  ^Cathedral  dedicated  to  that  saint 
was  originally  a  Gothic  edifice,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  closed  arches  of  its  win- 
dows in  liie  ^de  walls.  Tlie  rich  door- 
way of  its  fiigade  remains  unaltered ; 
the  bands  of  the  arch  are  formed  of 
acanthus-leaves,  and  in  the  canopy  is 
the  figure  of  one  of  the  Yisconti  family 
with  the  dragon :  at  first  sight  it  might 
be  taken  for  St.  George.  The  interior 
of  the  ch.  has  a  superb  roof  of  carved 
wood  richly  gilt,  with  figures  of  the 
Virgin,  Saviour,  and  numerous  saints 
in  bold  relief.  The  capellone  is  in- 
teresting for  the  remarkable  fres- 
coes by  Lorenzo  and  Jacopo  da  San 
Severino,  representing  various  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  S.  Nicholas. 
They  have  been  much  injured  by  repaint- 
ing. The  heads  of  the  Evangelists  and 
4  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  in  general 
full  of  expression  and  feeling.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  saint  are  2  paintings,  one 
representing  the  Fire  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  attributed  to  Tintoretto;  and 
the  other  the  Plague  in  Sicily,  perhaps 
on  as  slight  authority  to  Paul  Veronese. 

Tolentino  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
learned  Francesco  Filelfo,  whose  biist 
has  been  erected  over  the  entrance  to 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  In  diplomatic 
history  the  town  has  acquired  some 
celebrity  for  the  treaty  which  bears  its 
name,  signed  19th  February,  1797, 
between  ^e  commissioners  of  Pius  VI. 
and  General  Buonaparte  on  the  part  of 
the  French  Republic.  By  this  humi- 
liating convention  the  pope  ceded  the 
province  of  Komagna,  in  addition  to 
the  Legations  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara 
already  surrendered,  to  the  Cispadane 
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Kepablic.  He  left  Ancona  in  posses- 
sion of  the  French,  and  surrendered  to 
them  his  territories  at  Avignon,  besides 
ciigaging  to  pay  a  ransom  for  other  pro- 
vinces, and  to  deliver  the  manuscripts 
and  works  of  art  which  had  excited  the 
cupidity  of  his  conquerors. 

[A  road  of  12  m.  leads  from  Tolen- 
tina  to  San  Severino;  and  from  there 
to  Matelica,  10;  to  FabrianOf  10;  and 
to  JFbssato,  on  the  railway  between 
Ancona  and  Foligno,  10.  These  roads 
are  good  but  hilly;  the  inns  indif- 
ferent. There  are  public  conveyances 
to  all  these  places  in  correspondence 
with  the  stats,  on  the  rlys.  at  Civita 
Nnova,  and  between  Ancona  and  Fo- 
ligno.] 

[^San  SeverinOj  a  town  of  4334  Inhab., 
the  ancient  Decenwm,  The  old  town, 
called  the  Castello,  is  on  the  top  of  the 
hill ;  the  Borgo,  or  more  modern  one, 
at  the  foot.  The  churches  in  both  con- 
tain some  interesting  objects  of  art. 
In  a  chapel  of  the  Ch,  of  t?ie  Castello 
are  remains  of  frescoes  by  Viotisalvi 
d*AngeluzzOt  and  a  fine  altarpiece  in  5 
compartments,  the  Virgin  and  infant 
Christ  in  the  centre, by  Nicolo  daFoligno, 
dated  1468.  The  CK  of  San  Francesco^ 
also  in  the  upper  town,  a  very  ancient 
building,  has  a  few  old  frescoes  b^ 
difierent  artists.  Pinturicchio  had  his 
school  in  the  annexed  convent.  In  the 
Borgo,  the  sacristy  of  the  Diwmo  Nuovo 
(the  ch.  of  the  Augustinians)  contains 
an  exquisite  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  by  Pinturicchio,  with  the 
portrait  of  the  Donatorio.  The  Ch. 
of  San  Lorenzo,  an  ancient  edifice,  has  a 
crypt  with  frescoes  by  two  brothers 
San  Severini.  In  the  church  is  a 
Nativity  by  Lorenzo  da  San  Severino,  an 
artist  of  merit  towards  the  close  of  the 
15th  century.  About  15  m.  N.  of  San 
Severino  is  Cingoli,  the  native  town  of 
Pius  VIII.,  by  a  hilly  road  J 

Leaving  Tolentino,  the  road  con- 
tinues along  the  Chienti  through  very 
beautiful  scenery,  presenting  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  many  character- 
istics of  an  English  landscape.  The 
country  is  very  productive  and  rich 
in  oaks,  and  the  prospect  is  bounded  by 
the  chain  of  Apennines,  covered  with 
snow  as  late  aa  the  beginning  of  sum- 


mer, and  in  some  years  never  free  from 
it.  Soon  after  passing  the  village  of 
Belforte  the  fi:t)utier  of  the  province 
of  Macerata  is  passed,  and  we  enter 
that  of  Camerino.  On  the  1.  are 
seen  the  villages  of  Caldarola  and  Pieve 
Favora,  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

8  m,  Valcxmara  ("  a  clean  little  inn, 
civil  people,  cheap" — i?.  B,,  May,  1863), 
a  hamlet  of  400  souls.  The  road  passes 
through  Campohrzo,  and,  some  dis- 
tance further,  a  sudden  bend  opens 
on  the  picturesque  Bccca  di  Varano, 
with  an  ancient  castle  perched  upon 
its  summit.  At  this  place  a  good  road 
branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Camerino,  15 
m.  distant. 

[Ca3Ierino  (the  Inn,  kept  by  Basconi, 
is  tolerable — civil  people),  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  on  a  lofty  hill,  from  whose 
base  several  tributaries  of  the  Potenza 
take  their  rise.  It  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  Camerinum,  a  border  city  of 
Umbria,  which  acquired  some  note  from 
its  alliance  with  Rome  against  the  Etru- 
rians. In  1545  Paul  III.  received  it  in 
exchange  for  the  cession  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  The  cathedral  occupies  the 
site  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  Camerino 
was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  by 
Pius  VI.  in  1787 ;  the  see  of  Treja  was 
united  to  it  by  Pius  VII.  in  1817.  Its 
bishopric  dated  from  252,  under  Lu- 
cius I.  St.  Savinus,  the  titular  saint  of 
the  cathedral,  was  its  first  bishop.  Its 
population  is  4553.  Carlo  Maratta,  the 
painter,  was  bom  here.  There  are  some 
fabrics  of  silk  here.  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Sixtus  V., 
erected  in  1587,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  arabesque  tracery  and 
ornaments.] 

8  m.  Ponte  della  Trave,  a  post  station. 
At  La  MuGcia,  a  usual  resting-place 
of  the  vetturini  (Jnn,  II  Leone ; 
"quite  a  vetturino  inn,  but  better 
than  it  looks  "—May,  1863),  there  is  a 
branch  road  to  Camerino,  distant  6  m. 
The  several  villages  which  are  passed 
between  Valcimara  and  Serravalle  are 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  On  the  1.  hand 
are  Pieve-Bovigliano,  S.  Marco,  V\p^ 
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Torrina,  Massadl,  and  Prefoglio;  and 
on  the  rt.  Colle,  S.  Marcello,  and 
Gelagno.    The  road  now  ascends  to 

8  m.  SerravdUe^  a  long  straggling  Til- 
lage in  a  steep  and  narrow  denle,  com- 
pletely commanded  by  the  mins  of  an 
old  castle,  a  stronghold  of  the  middle 
ages.  2  m.  higher  up  are  the  sources 
of  the  Chienti,  which,  after  a  course  of 
58  m.,  falls  into  the  Adriatic  at  the  port 
of  Civita  Nuova.  A  gradual  ascent  by 
a  fine  wild  mountain  road  brings  us 
to  the  plain  of  Colfiorito,  an  extensive 
table-laud.  In  severe  winters  the  route, 
from  its  great  elevation,  is  often  impass- 
able from  snow.  The  plain  has  a  local 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  hay 
and  pasturage.  The  country  becomes 
more  desolate  as  the  village  Colfiorito  is 
approached,  at  nearly  the  highest  point 
of  the  road,  2716  ft  above  the  sea.  There 
is  an  inn  at  this  village  called  the 
Locanda  di  Bonelli.  After  passing  the 
lake  of  Colfiorito,reputed  for  its  leeches, 
the  road  begins  to  descend,  and  a  great 
change  in  3ie  character  of  the  country 
and  Its  scenery  is  soon  apparent ;  the 
,land  is  rich  and  generally  covered  with 
oaks.  In  severe  winters  the  ascent  to 
the  Colfiorito  from  Foliguo  is  difficult, 
and  in  some  parts  dangerous. 

8  m.  Case  Nuove,  a  hamlet  beneath 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  near  a 
rapid  torrent.  Beyond  it  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Fale,  above  which  is  a  re- 
markable pointed  peak,  II  Sasso  di 
Fakf  among  the  last  elevations  of 
the  Apennines ;  there  is  a  curious 
cavern  filled  with  stalactites  in  the 
precipitous  cliffs  above  the  village. 
In  the  descent  from  here  tJie  views 
looking  down  upon  the  city  and  plain 
of  Fobgno  are  very  beautiful,  com- 
manding a  great  extent  of  country 
stretching  over  the  valley  of  the  Qi- 
tumnus,  aud  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in 
richness  of  cultivation  or  picturesque 
beauty. 

The  road  continues  to  follow  the 

course  of  the  torrent :  about  1  m.  before 

reaching    Foligno    it  joins   the    Via 

Flaminia,  the  carriage-road  from  Fano 

^  Strada  del  Furlo. 

^OLIGNO ;  described  in  Rte.  107. 


ROUTE  88a. 

ANOONA  TO  FOLIGNO,  BT  JESI,  FABBIANO, 
F08SAT0,  AND  NOGERA. 

Anoona  to  kfl.  m. 

Faloonara 9  6 

Ctaiaravalle 16  10 

Jesi 27  11 

Gastel  Plonio 42  26 

Serra  S.  Quiiico  ....  48  29 

Albacclna»  for  Matelica  .     .  62  38 

Fabiiano n  44 

Fossato 87  54 

Gualdo  Tadino     ....  93  57 

Kocera 110  68 

Foligno 129  80 

This  line,  connecting  the  Adriatic  with 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  eastern 
shores  with  Kome,  by  means  of  that 
from  Foligno,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  Italy,  whether  for  the 
picturesque  country  it  traverses,  or  for 
the  remarkable  engineering  works  it 
offers.  It  was  entirely  constructed  by 
M.  Rivibre,  a  very  eminent  French 
engineer,  under  circumstances  of  no 
ordinary  difficulties,  and  forms  one  of 
the  principal  lines  of  communication 
between  Northern  and  Central  Italy. 

Leaving  Ancoua,  we  must  retrace  our 
route  to 

5  m.  La  Fakonara  Junct.  Stat.,  from 
which  there  is  a  magnificent  view  over 
the  promontory  and  harbour.  From  here 
the  line  diverges  on  1.  up  the  valley  of 
the  FsinOy  the  ancient  (Esis,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  long  bridge  before  reach- 
ing 

5  m.  Chiaravalle  Stat.  On  the  rt.  is 
the  town  with  a  spacious  church,  and  a 
large  building  on  the  1.  side,  a  Govern- 
ment snuff  and  cigar  manufactory. 
The  country  about  here  is  very  fertile ; 
several  large  towns  on  the  hills  behind. 
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which  separate  the  plains  on  the  Esino 
fh>m  those  on  the  Mesa|  continuing 
through  the  same  fertile  district  to 

7  m.  Jesi  Stat.  {Inn:  Albergo  di 
S.  Autonio ;  tolerable  rooms  and 
fsM  cuisine),  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  the  province.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  gentle  rising  ground  on  the  rt. 
of  the  Stat.,  in  an  eloogated  form,  with 
several  handsome  buil£ngs :  it  is  on  the 
site  of  CEsium,  a  Roman  municipium  and 
colony.  The  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  was  born  here,  on  which 
account  it  was  designated  by  the  title 
of  a  "  royal  city."  Its  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Septimius  Martyr, 
its  first  bishop  on  the  creation  of  the 
see,  A.D.  308.  Jesi  has  of  late  years 
become  a  manufacturing  town,  for 
which  its  vicinity  to  Ancona  and  its 
position  near  the  Esino  render  it  well 
adapted.  A  road  leading  S.  through 
Filotrano,  and  crossing  the  Esino  and 
Musone,  fitlls  into  the  high  post-road 
from  Ancona  to  Foligno,  on  tne  banks 
of  the  Potenza,  below  Macerata. 

Beyond  here  the  valley  gradually 
narrows,  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
gradually  coming  into  view. 

9  m.  Castel  Phnio  Stat,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  tower  upon  the  hill 
above. 

3  m.  Serra  S,  Quirico  Stat,  at  the  foot 
of  an  abrupt  limestone  peak,  on  the 
top  of  which  stands  the  mediaeval  town 
of  St  Q.,  once  a  stronghold  at  the 
entrance  of  the  ravine  of  La  Bossa, 
which  we  enter  on  leaving  it.  This  very 
remarkable  gorge  cuts  through  an  off- 
shoot firom  the  Apennines,  following  the 
torrent  of  the  Esino,  first  through  a 
tunnel  1312  yards  long,  and  then 
through  deep  cuttings :  it  is  called  il 
P(isso  delta  Rosm,  from  the  red  lime- 
stone which  forms  its  sides.  Into  it 
opens  on  the  rt.  another  ravine,  ii  Passo 
di  MontagnanOf  through  which  descends 
the  Sentinel  from  the  towns  of  la 
Genga  and  Sassoferrato,  Upon  a  peak  on 
the  rt,  and  in  a  most  picturesque  situa- 
tion, is  the  village  of  Ferosora,  once  a 
noted  haunt  of  brigands,  and  whose 
inhabitants  even  now  enjoy  no  very 
good  reputation  in  the  province. 

9  m.  Albaccina  Stat.,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Esino  and  Giano  torrents. 


From  here  a  carriage-road  of  10  m., 
following  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Esino  (railway  projected)  to 

\^ll£atelica  (Inna :  the  Testa  di  Ferro, — 
clean  beds  and  civil  people ;  the  Leone 
d'Oro),  a  town -of  3762  Inhab.  The 
Ch,  of  San  Francesco  contains  some  re- 
markable pictures.  In  the  first  chapel  a 
beautiful  altarpiece,  hj  Marco  di  Melozzo 
da  Forli,  a  very  rare  master,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  Melozzo  da  Forli^ 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints;  beneath  a  predella  with 
the  Last  Supper,  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  Stigmata,  and  the  Martyrdom  of 
his  companions :  a  Pieta  in  the  lunette 
bears  the  artist's  name  and  date  1501, 
stating  it  to  have  been  executed  by 
Padre  Zorgo,  being  ^uardiano  of  the 
convent.  In  the  third  chapel  is  a 
good  Virgin  and  Child,  with  St  Sebas- 
tian and  St.  Jerome,  by  Carlo  Crivelli; 
and  a  predella  full  of  spirit.  In  the 
fourth  chapel  an  ancona  by  Eusehio 
da  Perugia,  an  extremely  rare  master, 
with  his  monogram  and  the  date 
(1512),  a  work  of  great  beauty;  like 
all  the  paintings  here,  it  has  suffered 
from  time  and  ill-treatment  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  church  are  two 
paintings,  by  Simone  and  P,  F,  da 
CaldevoTa  (1566).  In  the  Ch,  of  S. 
Michel  Angelo  a  tavola  of  a  Holy 
Family,  with  S.  Roch  and  S.  Sebastian, 
and  a  rietk  above ;  in  that  of  S.  Oio- 
vanni  Decollator  a  Virgin  and  Child,  by 
the  school  of  Perugino.  In  the  Palazzo 
Piersanti  are  some  good  paintings  on 
panel  of  the  school  of  Fabriano,  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  relics,  and  some  hand- 
some reliquiaries.  Matelica  is  an  in- 
dustrious little  town,  having  manufac- 
tories of  coarse  cloths  and  hats.] 

From  Albaccina  the  valley  widens, 
and  the  line  ascends  through  a  well- 
cultivated  country  to 

6  m.  Fabriano  Stat  {Inns:  TreMpri, 
the  best ;  La  Campana ;  Leone  d'  Oro), 
a  very  prosperous  city  of  7550  Inhab., 
celebrated  for  its  paper  manufactories, 
established  so  early  as  1564,  which 
not  only  supply  the  States  of  the 
Church,  but  rival  the  great  Neapolitan 
establishment  on  the  Fibreno,  at  Isola 
There  are  several  churches  here  wor 
visiting.  St,  Nicolo  has  its  choir  paii 
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in  guazzo  by  Mdlatesta ;  in  the  sacristy, 
the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  by  Antonio  da 
Fabriano,  a  pupil  of  Gentile's ;  and  a 
Madonna  with  Saints,  by  Filippo  Yero- 
nese  (1504).  In  the  church  itself  is 
a  S.  Michael  by  Ouercmo  in  a  bad 
state,  and  on  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
some  curious  early  frescoes  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion. The  Ch,  of  San  Benedetto  is  a 
handsome  edifice  with  much  gilding. 
Ch,  of  8ant.  Agostino  has  some  early 
frescoes,  partly  covered  with  white- 
wash, and  a  Nativity  painted  on  wood : 
in  the  refectory  of  the  adjoining  mo- 
nastery are  frescoes  by  Bocco  (1303), 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  painting 
at  Fabriano.  Ch,  of  Santa  Lucia :  in  the 
sacristy  is  a  good  fresco  (until  lately 
cover©!  wiUi  whitewash)  by  Gentile  or 
his  pupils;  and  in  the  sacristy,  the 
Virgin,  with  the  infant  Chnst  on 
her  knee,  by  Lorenzo  da  San  Severino, 
The  other  paintings  worthy  of  notice 
will  be  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
attributed  to  Qentile  da  FahrianOj  in 
Casa  Morichi;  a  rich  collection  of 
tavolaSy  of  the  early  school  of  Fabriano, 
by  Bocco,  Alpellij  Antonio  da  Fabriano, 
Francesco  di  Gentile,  &c.,  in  Casa  For- 
nari. 

Amongst  the  interesting  objects  at 
Fabriano  will  be  the  Museo  Passente, 
an  unique  collection  of  ancient  and 
medisBval  ivories,  with  several  mis- 
cellaneous curiosities;  it  was  ibrmed 
by  the  late  Marquis  P.  in  his  paternal 
dwelling,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his 
family,  or,  that  failing,  to  his  native 
town,  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  dispersed,  but  open  to  the 
public.  It  IS  arranged  in  3  rooms  in 
Pal.  Possente,  the  largest  exclusively 
containing  the  ivory  carvings  of  every 
period  and  country,  statuettes,  lewel- 
boxes,  triptychs, — amongst  which,  a 
plaque  of  the  11th  century  representing 
the  miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes. 
In  the  second  room  are  inlaid  works, 
carvings  on  amber,  mediseval  glass, 
some  curious  specimens  of  needle- 
work representing  Bible  histories, 
works  in  coral,  some  devotional  Russian 
"•^nrings  on  wood,  &c.  The  third  room 
lied  with  specimens  of  a  miscel- 
us  nature.  Near  Casa  Possente  is 
arch  with  a  good  and  deep  recessed 


mediffival  front  There  is  a  fresco  by 
Bocco  under  the  portico  of  the  market- 
place. 

[A  carriage-road  of  about  1.5  m. 
leads  from  Fabriano  to  Sassoferrato ; 
the  first  part  over  a  hilly  country  as 
far  as  the  VaUe  Mbntagnana,  or  the 
valley  of  the  Sentino,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal feeders  of  the  Esino,  which  it 
follows,  passing  through  Genga,  a 
picturesque  town  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
in  the  parish  church  of  which  there 
is  a  Triptych  by  Antonio  da  Fabriano, 
and  a  Madonna  6n  panel  by  Stefano 
Folchetti  to 

Sassoferrato,  a  town  of  1397  Inhab., 
in  a  fertile,  well-wooded  valley. 
There  is  a  small  inn,  kept  by  Bilan- 
cioni,  with  civil  people  and  clean 
beds.  Like  San  Severino,  it  consists 
of  an  upper  and  lower  town  —  the 
Castello  and  the  Borgo,  In  the  CastellOf 
the  Ch,  of  San  Pietro  contains  a  Ma- 
donna, by  Sassoferrato  ;  the  Ch.  of  Santa 
Chiara  two  Msidonnas  in  fresco,  by  the 
Fabriano  early  school.  In  the  Borgo, 
or  lower  town,  the  Ch,  of  Santa  Mona 
has  two  altarpieces  on  wood,  one  by 
Agebile,  a  native  artist,  dated  1511  and 
1518, — the  other  by  Ramazzani  (1580) ; 
the  Ch,  of  Santa  Croce,  a  very  ancient 
edifice,  about  J  m.  from  the  Borgo, 
has  a  good  altarpiece  and  carved  altar 
by  pupils  of  Gentile.  There  is  a  car- 
riage-road from  Sassoferrato  to  Per- 
gola,  passing  by  Arcevie  and  Bocca  Con^ 
trada.  In  the  Ch.  of  the  Franciscans 
of  Pergola  there  is  a  curious  altarpieoe 
in  terracotta,  and  some  anconas  of  the 
14th  and  15th  cents.1 

From  Fabriano  the  rly.  ascent  be- 
comes more  rapid  as  it  approaches  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  At 
the  hamlet  of  Cancelli,  near  the  pass 
of  Fossato,  a  road  branches  off  on  1.  to 
Camerino  (Rte.  88),  passing  by  CaC' 
ciano  and  Campodonico  through  a  wild 
mountainous  country.  Beyond  Can- 
celli is  the  entrance  of  the  great  tunnel 
of  Fossato,  2132  yds.  (1950  metres)  in 
length.  This  tunnel,  a  very  remarkable 
work,  was  pierced  by  M.  Rivifere,  the 
able  engineer  of  the  line,  in  the  red  and 
grey  limestone :  it  ascends  gradually  to 
its  W.  opening,  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  rly.,  between  the  Adriatic  and 
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the  Mediterranean,  where  it  opens  into 
a  narrow  ravine,  passing  over  a  fine 
viaduct  of  8  arches  below  the  town  of 
Fossato,  and  before  reaching  the  station, 

10  m.  Fossato  Stat.  The  town  upon 
the  hill  above  is  only  remarkable  for  its 
successful  resistance  to  Francesco 
Sforza,  and  for  having  been  sacked  by 
CsBsar  Borgia.  From  its  elevation, 
1950  ft.  above  the  sea,  it  is  a  cold, 
dreary  place  in  winter.  From  Fossato 
the  rly.  follows  the  line  of  the  post- 
road,  passing  near 

S,  PelegrinOf  from  which  there  is  a 
good  road  of  13  m.  to  Gubbio,  and 
unother  from  the  latter  to  Perugia 
(Btes.  93,  94). 

4  m.  Gnaldo  Tadino  Stat,  less  than  a 
mile  on  1.  (with  a  small  -^f^^)*  &  walled 
town  of  2360  Inhab.,  1 J  m.  from  which 
was  the  ancient  city  of  Tadinum 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  The  site  was 
discovered  in  1750,  when  its  ruins 
were  found  close  to  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Tadina,  and  several  in- 
teresting remains  were  brought  to 
light.  The  neighbourhood  is  remark- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  in 
which  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
overthrew  Totila  king  of  the  Goths, 
who  was  mortally  wounded.  The 
march  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
from  Ravenna  by  the  pass  of  Furlo,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  battle,  are  ^- 
phically  described  by  Qxbbon  (ch.  xliii.). 
The  CK  of  San  Francesco  contains  a 
large  altarpiece  by  Nkolo  da  Foligno, 
dated  1471 ;  in  parts  really  beautiful, 
and  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
master;  it  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child  and  4  Saints,  with  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  on  the  predella;  it  is 
shaimefully  neglected.  The  Duomo  has 
a  good  rose  window,  and  in  the  Eacristy 
another  ancona  attributed  to  the  same 
painter.  In  the  Ch,^Le  Monache  is  a 
tavola  by  Matteo  da  Foligno,  signed  and 
dated  1462 ;  and  some  works  of  the 
same  master  in  other  churches.  Gual- 
do  is  situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  which  here  form  the  cen- 
tral ridee  of  the  Apennines. 

Leavmg  Gualdo,  the  road  gradually 
descends  through  a  fine  agricultural 
district,  passing  near  Carbonara  ip  the 


upper  valley  of  the  Topino,  the  valley 
gradually  narrowing  until  reaching 

1 1  m.  Nocera  Stat,  (the  town,  which 
is  not  seen,  is  in  a  lateral  valley  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia),  the  Nuceria 
Camellaria  of  V\my  {Inn,  LaPosta).  This 
Umbriau  city,  celebrated  by  Strabo  for 
its  manufactory  of  wooden  vessels,  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  poor  village  of 
1082  Inhab.  It  is,  however,  the  seat  ot 
a  bishopric  in  coniunction  with  Sasso- 
ferrato.  In  the  principal  church  there 
is  a  ^ood  altar-picture  representing 
the  Virgin  kneeling,  with  Saints,  by 
Nicolo  da  Foligno,  dated  1482.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nocera  are  some 
mineral  springs  which  have  enjoyed 
great  local  repute  from  the  time  of 
Bernardino  da  Spoleto,  by  whom  they 
were  first  made  known  in  1510.  The 
rly.  now  descends  through  a  narrow 
ravine  along  the  valley  of  the  Topino, 
having  on  rt.  the  thickly  wooded  de- 
clivities of  Monte  Subasia,  whose 
banks  it  follows  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  route,  passing  near 
Ponte  Centesimo.  1  m.  lower  down,  it 
widens  and  becomes  more  fertile, 
passing  near  the  hamlets  of  Vescia 
and  of  San  Giovanni  pro  Fuimma,  seen 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
'S'.  Giovanni  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Forum  Flaminii,  which  existed 
as  an  important  city  as  late  as  the  8th 
cent.,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lombards,  and  Foligno  rose  from  its 
ruins.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
episcopal  sees  in  Christendom,  having 
been  erected  in  a.d.  52  by  St.  Peter 
himself  for  his  disciple  Crispaldus. 
At  S.  Paolo  the  rly.  enters  the  plain 
near  where  the  post-road  from  Mace- 
rata  joins  the  Via  Flaminia:  the  re- 
markable pointed  limestone  peak,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  volcanic  cone,  on  the 
1.,  is  the  Sasso  di  Pale  (the  descent 
from  Nocera  Stat,  being  750  ft.),  1  m. 
before  reaching  the 

5  m.  Foligno  Stat.,  S.  of  the  town, 
where  the  Centro-Italian  Rly.  from 
Florence  by  Arezzo  and  Perugia  joins 
that  from  Bologna  and  Ancona  to  Rome. 
First-rate  buffet  here,  where  the  tra- 
veller will  find  |in  excellent  dinper  oi) 
arriving, 
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ROUTE  89. 

FANO  TO  FOLIGNO,  BY  THE  8TRADA  DEL 
FURLO,  CAGLI,  AND  NOCERA. 


Fano  to  Caldnelll      •      • 
GalcinelU  to  Fofisombrone 
FosBombrone  to  Aoqnalagna 
Aoqualagna  to  Cagli  . 
Oagll  to  Ganttano 
Cantiano  to  La  Schi^gla 
La  Schief»ia  to  Siglllo 
Siglllo  to  Goaldo  Tadlno 
Goaldo  Tadlno  to  Nooera 
Nooera  to  Ponte  Gentesimo 
Ponte  Centesimo  to  Follgno 

86111. 


B01CANMILB8. 
8 
8 
8 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


HI 


This  route  follows  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Via  Flaminia  from 'Fano  to 
Follgno.  A  diligence  (a  carriage  with 
6  placesXin  correspondence  with  the  rly. 
traverses  this  road  as  far  as  Schieggia, 
to  Gubbio  and  Perugia,  leaving  three 
times  a  week,  performing  the  journey 
in  20  hrs. 

The  first  part  is  extremely  beautifuL 
Leaving  Fano,  we  pass  the  public  pro- 
menade, and  soon  enter  upon  the 
varied  and  lovely  country  between  it 
and  the  mountams,  ascending  along 
the  base  of  the  hills  that  bound  on 
the  N.  the  valley  of  the  Metauro, 
whose  classic  stream,  memorable  for 
the  defeat  of  Asdrubal,  is  apostrophised 
by  Tasso  in  one  of  his  most  touching 
poems  (Rime  Eroiche,  xxxiv.): 

"  0  del  grand'  Apennlno 
Figlio  picciolo." 

8  m.  Calcinelli:  here  the  road  ap- 
proaches the  river;  the  valley  still 
narrowing  continues  beautiful. 

1  m.  before  reaching  Fossombrone 

it  passes  San  Martino  al  Fiano,  near 

~^         stood  the    Roman   station   of 

mpronii,  where  there  still  exist 

iges  of  a  theatre. 

tssombrone  {Inns,  La  Posta ;  II 

both  indifferent),  a  thriving 


episcopal  town  of  4579  Inhab.,  which 
rose  from  the  ruins  of  Forum  Sempronii. 
The  ancient  city  was  ruined  by  the 
Goths  and  Lombards.  The  modem 
town  is  built  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Metauro,  and  belonged  to  the  Mala- 
testa  family  until  the  reign  of  Sixtus 
IV.,  when  Galeazzo  sold  it  to  Duke 
Federigo  delta  Rovere  for  13,000 
golden  florins.  In  more  recent  times 
it  passed  to  Eugene  Beauhamois,  and 
descended  to  his  son  the  late  Duke  de 
Leuchtenberg,  to  whom  it  is  indebted 
for  much  of  its  prosperity.  Fossom- 
brone is  celebrated  tliroughout  Italy 
for  the  fine  silk  produced  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, for  winding  and  spinning 
which  there  are  several  mills.  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Aide- 
brandus,  contains  some  Roman  inscrip- 
tions from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city : 
its  bishopric  dates  from  the  5th  cen- 
tury. The  modem  bridge  over  the 
Metauro,  spanning  that  broad  moun- 
tain stream  by  a  single)  arch,  is  a 
striking  work.  The  road  across  it 
leads  to  S.  Ippolito,  where  there  are 
marble  -  quarries,  —  to  Sorbohmgo,  —  to 
the  walled  town  of  Mondavio, — ^to  Per- 
golOf — and  to  other  places  of  less  con- 
sequence between  the  valleys  of  the 
Metauro  and  the  Cesano. 

Leaving  Fossombrone,  the  scenery 
becomes  remarkably  fine ;  the  country  is 
varied  and  picturesque,  and  rich  in  oaks 
which  would  be  ornamental  to  any 
English  park.  The  road  to  Urbino 
branches  off  on  the  rt.  2  m.  after  leaving 
Fossombrone,  where  the  Metauro,  de- 
scending from  the  former  town,  is 
joined  by  the  Candigliano.  (See  next 
Route,  90.) 

The  Furlo  road  crosses  the  Me- 
tauro and  at  once  strikes  into  the 
mountains,  ascending  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Candigliano,  which  rises  in  the  Apen- 
nines under  Valboscosa  and  San  Bene- 
detto. 3  m.  from  Fossombrone  com- 
mences the  Pass  of  the  Furlo,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  the  hill  of  Pietra- 
lata,  also  called  II  Monte  d*  Asdrubale, 
in  which  tradition  has  preserved  the 
record  of  the  memorable  battle  between 
the  Carthaginian  general  and  the  Ro- 
man consuls  Livius  Salinator  and  Clan •» 
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diu8  Nero,  b.c.  207.  The  battle  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  account  of  Livy,  to  have 
taken  nlace  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
river,  where  it  begins  to  be  contracted 
by  high  rocks ;  56,000  men  shared  the 
fate  of  their  commander,  and  5400  were 
made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Romans 
is  admitted  by  their  own  historians  to 
have  been  8000  killed  and  3000  prisoners. 
The  pathetic  lamentation  of  Hannibal 
for  the  death  of  his  brother  is  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  Horace : — 

'*  Carthagini  Jam  non  ego  nuntios 
M ittam  snperbos :  ooddit,  oocidlt 
Spes  omnis,  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominig,  Asdrubale  Interempto." 

Bar,  iv.  od,  4. 

The  Pa$8o  del  Furlo  upon  which  the 
road  now  enters  affords  one  of  those 
remarkable  examples  of  Roman  energy 
which  are  nowhere  more  surprising  than 
in  the  construction  of  their  public  roads. 
The  traveller  who  is  acqmunted  with  the 
magnificent  remains  of  the  highway 
constructed  by  Trajan  along  the  Danube 
will  not  fail  to  recognise  in  this  pass 
the  same  skilful  engineering  and  the 
same  power  of  overcoming  difficul- 
ties for  which  that  wonderful  work 
is  celebrated.  The  high  perpendi- 
cular precipices  of  the  Furlo  close  in 
so  narrowlv  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
river,  that  it  appears  as  if  the  moun- 
tains would  allow  nothing  beyond  the 
passage  of  the  stream.  The  Roman 
engineers  however  cut  through  the 
rock,  on  its  1.  bank,  carrying  the  road 
through  a  tunnel  which  gives  name 
{Furlo,  from  Forulus,  a  perforation)  to 
the  defile  for  about  126  ft.,  and  thus 
formed  a  passage,  18  ft.  broad  and 
15  high,  for  the  Flaminian  Way.  The 
whole  length  of  the  pass  is  about  half  a 
mile,  and  the  scenery  around  is  ex- 
ceedingly grand.  An  inscription  cut 
in  the  rock  over  the  N.  entrance  records 
its  construction  by  order  of  Vespasian. 
This  great  work  is  called  Fetra  Inter" 
cisa  in  the  Peutingerian  and  Hieroso- 
lymitan  Itineraries,  and  Fetra  Fertusa 
by  Procopius,  who  has  accurately  de- 
scribed it ;  it  is  also  commemorated  by 
Claudian  in  the  passage — 

**  Qua  mons  arte  patens  vivo  ee  perforat  area. 
Adinittitque  vlam  sectse  per  viaoera  rupis.'' 

7L  Cons,  Sim^t  500. 


Soon  after  issuing  from  the  pass  is 
seen  the  curious  old  church  of  the 
Badio  del  Fwh,  the  walls  of  which 
were  once  covered  with  frescoes ;  some 
still  remain  uncovered  by  the  white- 
wash. Near  the  pass  was  the  station 
of  Intercisa,  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 

8  m.  AcqualagnOf  a  village  at  the 
junction  of  the  Candigliano  with 
the  Burano,  The  neighlx)uring  plain 
has  been  considered  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  be  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Totila,  but  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  true  site  of  the 
battle  must  be  placed  at  Gualdo.  3 
m.  farther  is  an  apparently  clean  inn 
called  La  Smirra.  Between  these  2 
stations  the  road  runs  along  the  ra- 
vine of  the  Burano.  Before  entering 
Cagli,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Burano  is  crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge 
called  F(ynte  Manlio ;  the  central  arch, 
39  feet  in  span,  is  composed  of  19  large 
stones.    The  ascent  is  very  steep  to 

6  m.  Cagli  (Inns :  La  Posta,  a  very 
tolerable  country  inn ;  Albergo  del 
Gallo,  bad  and  very  dear,  July,  1863 — 
E,  B,),  an  industrious  town  of  nearly 
3000  Inhab.,  constituting,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pergola,  a  bishopric.  It  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  Cales,  a  station  on 
the  Via  Flaminia,  built  on  the  flanks 
of  Monte  Petrano.  The  present  town 
dates  from  the  13th  century.  Several 
ancient  remains,  medals,  and  frap^- 
ments  of  statues  have  been  found  in 
its  vicinity.  In  the  Tiranni  chapel 
of  the  ch.  of  8.  Domenico  is  the  per- 
haps most  important  work  of  Giovanni 
Sanzio,  and  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
showing  the  influence  exercised  on 
Raphael's  early  style  by  his  father's. 
The  whole  chapel  was  painted  by  Gio- 
vanni: the  principal  fresco  is  that 
behind  the  altar,  in  an  arched  recess ; 
it  is  divided  into  2  portions ;  in  the 
lower,  the  Virgin,  supporting  on  her 
knees  the  infant  Saviour,  is  enthroned, 
having  on  each  side  an  Angel  boy  with 
4  Saints,  on  the  1.  SS.  Peter  and  Fran- 
cis, on  the  rt.  SS.  John  the  Baptist  and 
Dominick :  the  Angel  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Virgin  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  Raphael,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  &ther  to  Cagli ;  he  was  thp 
9  years  old.    The  upper  portion  of 
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painting,  iu  the  lunette,  has  a  Resnrrec- 
tion,  the  Savioar  holding  the  red  Banner 
of  Salvation  in  one  hand,  and  givine 
the  benediction  with  the  other ;  aitmnd 
are  scattered  the  sleeping  guards  in 
different  attitudes  of  repose ;  the  back- 
ground offers  a  wooded  landscape,  and 
the  towers  of  a  distant  town ;  the  figures 
are  smaller  in  the  upper  than  in  the 
lower  fresco.   Upon  the  Tault,  covered 
with  golden  stars,  is  the  Almighty 
surrounded  by  boy  Angels,  exquisitely 
graceful,  playing  on  musical  instru- 
ments ;  and  in  front  of  the  arch  an  An- 
nunciation, with  medallions  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  an  Angel.    Tfais  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  Giovanni  &inti  has  been  rendered 
familiar  to  English  artists  by  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Arundel  Society.    Near 
this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Battista, 
the  wife  of  Pietro  Tiranni,  above  which 
is  a  Pieta  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Bona- 
ventura,  also  hj  Giov.  Santi.   Opposite 
is  an  Annunciation,  probably  by  Fra 
Camevale,  a  rare  early  master.    This 
fresco  has  been  recently  much  injured 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  monks.    In 
8,   Francesco    are    some    frescoes    of 
St.  Antony,  supposed  to  be  by  Ouido 
Palmerucci,  a  good  picture  by  Baroc- 
do,  another  by  Raffaelle  del  Colle^  and  a 
Madonna  by  Gaetano  Lapis  of  Cagli.  In 
the  Artieri  chapel  of  8,  Angelo  Minore 
the  altarpiece    is  a  good  "Noli  me 
tangere,"  by  Timoteo  delle  Vite.    The 
Ch.  of  the  Capitccini,  above  the  town, 
has    a   Pieta  by  /Va  Bernardo  Cate- 
lani.    There  is  some  trade  in  dressed 
skins  here.    Beyond  Cagli  are  3  Roman 
conduits  passing  under  the  road  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  water  6f  the 
torrents    into   the  valley  below;  the 
road   runs   through  a  narrow  defile, 
between    the    high    peaks   of   Monte 
Petrano  on  the  rt.  and  Monte  Tene- 
tra  on  the  1.    Between  this  and  Can- 
tiano  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  Roman  masonry,  called  the  Ponte 
Grosso. 

[A  road  leads  from  Cagli  to  Pergola. 

There  is  a  bridle-road  to  Sassoferrato, 

by  which  the  convent  of  La  Villana, 

here  Dante  resided,  may  be  visited.] 

m.  Cantiano  {Inn,  La  Posta,  very 


c<^iim,  a  city  destroyed  by  Narses  in  his 
pursuit  of  Totila,  the  site  of  which  is 
placed  at  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
present  place,  near  the  Ponte  Ricdoli. 
The  Ch,  of  la  Collegiata  c<mtains  a 
Holy  Family  by  J'enigmo.  Leavinjz 
Cantiano,  the  road  ascends  rapidly  untu 
it  attains  the  highest  point,  2297  Eng- 
lish ft.  above  the  levd^  of  the  sea. 

8  m.  La  SchieggiOf  a  walled  village 
with  an  ancient  palace  and  caUiedral,  on 
or  near  the  Roman  station  of  ad  Ensem. 
Its  interest  is  derived  from  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Ju^Mter  Apen- 
ninus,  still  traceable  on  Monte  Petrara, 
to  which  the  confederated  tribes  of 
Umbria  repaired  to  sacrifice,  as  the 
Latins  did  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Lazialis  above  th^  Lake  of  Albano. 
Its  oracle  was  consulted  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
Qaudian  in  the  following  passage : — 

*'  £znq)erant  delnbra  Jovia,  saxoqtie  mfoantes 
Apenninigenis  cnltas  pastoribas  aris." 

Several  remains,  as  bronze  idols,  eagles, 
Roman  inscriptions,  and  the  vestiges 
of  baths,  have  been  discovered  near 
the  present  town.  The  country  around 
Schieggia  is  rich  in  oaks,  and  is  in 
parts  well  cultivated.  The  bridge  called 
the  Ponte  a  Botte  (or  the  barrel-shaped) 
was  built  by  Fabri  in  1805,  b^  order 
of  Pius  VI.  Its  construction  is  very 
peculiar.  The  bridge,  properly  speak- 
ing, spans  the  ravine  by  a  single  arch 
at  the  height  of  170  ft.  above  the  tor- 
rent ;  above  this  arch  the  engineer  has 
constructed  a  cylindrical  aperture  65  ft. 
in  diameter,  to  support  the  causeway 
on  a  level  with  the  road  on  either  side, 
the  height  of  which  over  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine  is  230  ft. :  hence  the  name 
given  to  the  bridge. 

[A  road  strikes  off  from  Schi- 
eggia across  the  country  to  Gubbio, 
8  m.,  by  Padule  Branca  and  San 
FelegrinOf  whence  another  of  13  m. 
by  S.  Marco  falls  into  the  presetat 
route  at  8,  Facondino,  near  Gualdo 
Tadino,  so  tiiat  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  the  traveller  desirous  of  visit- 
ing Gubbio  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  this 


.  ^ , ,  ._^    detour  will  add  but  4  m.  to  his  jour- 

a  small  fortified  town  supposed   ney.   For  a  description  of  Gubbio,  and 
e  sprung  from  tlic  ruins  QtLuc-  \  of  the  rojuls  leading  fh>m  it  tp  Peru* 
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gia  and  Citta  di  Castello,  see  Rte.  93. 
ISchieggia  to  Sassoferrato  13  m.  j 

E.  of  LaSchieggia,  and  about  mid- 
way between  it  and  the  Scatino,  is  an 
interesting  classical  locality,  recording, 
in  the  modem  name  of  Sentina^  the  site 
of  ancient  Sentinum,  celebrated  for  the 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
combined  forces  of  Uie  Gauls  and 
Samnites,  b.c.  296,  in  which  the 
younger  Decius  devoted  himself  for 
his  country. 

The  road  fh>m  La  Schiegdato  Sigillo 
ruxis  along  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Chiascio,  a  depression  in  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  whose  lofty  range  here 
appears  to  separate  into  2  portions.  Be< 
tween  Costacciaro  and  Sigillo  we  leave 
the  Province  of  Urbino  and  Pesaro,  and 
enter  that  of  Umbria. 

8  m.  Sigiilo,  the  Roman  Hehillum,  a 
station  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  ano- 
ther Umbrian  city,  now  reduced  to  a 
mountain  village  of  1200  souls.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  depen- 
dencies of  Peru^a,  and  was  strongly 
fortified;  some  portions  of  its  walls 
and  castle  still  remain.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  2  bridges  attributed 
to  Flaminius,  and  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road  may  stiU  be  traced. 
In  the  mountains  near  Sigillo  is  a  re- 
markable cavern,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  explored:  it  is  only  to  be 
entered  by  means  of  a  rope,  llie  gal- 
leries in  it  are  filled  with  stalactites ; 
the  4th  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  1  m. 
in  length,  terminating  in  a  deep  lake. 
The  fioor  of  this  cavern,  we  believe, 
has  never  been  broken ;  and  it  would 
be  interesting  if  some  resident  geologist 
would  explore  it  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bones  of  extinct  ani- 
mals. 

;  A  road  (12  m.)  branches  off  to  Fabri- 
ano.  S.  Pellegrino,  the  point  where 
the  road  from  Gubbio,  13  m.,  fiUls 
into  the  Flaminian  Way,  U  passed  2 
m.  before  arriving  at 

8  m.  Gualdo  Tadino.    Rly.  Stat. 

8  m.  Kocera,    B\jt  Stat. 

8  m.  FoLiONO  (Rte.  107).  H6tel  de 
la  Poste.  Excellent  Buffet  at  the  Rail- 
way Station. 


ROUTE  90. 

FANG  TO  URBINO,  B7  F0880MBR0NE. 

29  m. 

The  road  follows  the  Flaminian  Way, 
described  in  the  preceding  route,  as  far 
as  Fossombrone.  A  diligence  from  the 
Rly.  Stat,  to  Fossombrone  and  Urbino. 

8  m.  Calcinelli. 

8  m.  Fossombrone. 

From  the  point  where  the  road  to 
Foligno  crosses  the  Metauro  to  strike 
into  the  Passo  del  Furlo,  the  road  to  Ur- 
bino begins  to  ascend.  It  soon  loses  the 
rich  character  of  cultivation  so  remark- 
able on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Metauro, 
and  forming  so  strong  a  contrast  wiUi 
the  bare  and  barren  hills  by  which  Ur- 
bino is  surrounded.  As  we  approach 
the  city  the  ducal  palace  on  the  rt. 
of  the  entrance  gate,  and  the  old 
castle  or  citadel  on  the  hill  opposite, 
are  conspicuous  objects.  About  half 
way,  at  S.  Andrea,  the  road  leaves  the 
valley  of  the  Metauro  on  the  1.,  and  a 
very  steep  ascent  of  5  m.  brings  ui^  to 

Urbino,  13  m.  from  Fossombrone. 
(Tniif  Alberffo  Reale,  a  very  tolerable 
hotel,  not  dear,  wine  excellent,  July, 
1863—^.  E,)  This  interesting  city,  of 
5600  Inhab.,  the  birthplace  of  Raphael, 
and  the  seat  of  an  hereditary  sovereignty 
before  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  is 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst 
of  bleak  and  desolate  mountains ;  it 
has  more  the  aspect  of  a  feudal  fortress 
than  of  an  archiepiscopal  city. 

The  little  State  of  Urbino  was  ac- 
quired by  the  house  of  Montefeltro 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  centy.,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  15th  that  it  obtainp'^ 
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celebrity  as  a  centre  of  art  and  learn- 
ing under  the  encouragement  of  Fede- 
rigo  and  his  successor  Guid'  Ubaldo. 
These  remarkable  men  converted  their 
palace  into  an  academy,  and  changed  a 
school  of  military  tactics  into  one  of 
refinement  and  taste.  The  impulse  thus 
given  to  the  literature  and  arts  of  the 
period  is  best  proved  by  the  illustrious 
names  associated  with  the  history  of 
their  court,  and  by  the  &ct  that  Urbino 
under  their  sway  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  larger  states  of  Italy. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Pentapolis 
was  celebrated  at  the  same  period  for  3 
brilliant  courts — thatof  Sigismundo  Ma- 
latesta  at  Rimini,  of  Alessandro  Sforza  at 
Pesaro,  and  of  Federigo  di  Montefeltro 
at  Urbino.    The  court  of  Urbino  sur- 
passed the  other  two  in  its  influence  and 
character.  Federigo  da  Montefeltro,  the 
founder  of  its  greatness,  who  in  early  life 
was  the  counseller  and  minister  of  Gale* 
azzo  Malatesta,  bore  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  events   that   agitated 
Italy  during  the  15th   century.      He 
was  one  of  the   commanders  of  the 
Milanese  army  at  the  battle  of  S.  Fla- 
viano,  in  1 460.    In  1 46  7  he  was  general 
of  the  army  of  Florence,  and  fought 
the   battle  of  Molinella  with  Barto- 
lommeo    Coleoni.     He    defeated    the 
army  of  Paul  II.  at  Rimini  in  1469 ; 
in  1472  he  reduced  Volterra.    2  years 
afterwards    (1474)   he    married    his 
daughter  Giovanna  to  Giovanni  della 
Rovere,  brother  of  Julius  II.,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Urbino  in  the  same 
year  by  that  pontiff.    In  1482,  in  spite 
of  his  great  age,  he  was  appointed  ge- 
neral of  the  league  between  the  Church 
and  its  allies  against  Ferrara;  but  he 
died  Sept  10th  in  that  year,  on  the  same 
day  as  his  son-in-law  Roberto  Malatesta, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Guid' 
Ubaldo  I. 

The  military  character  of  Federigo 

may  suffice  to  show  what  an  important 

part  he  played  in  the  drama  of  Italian 

politics  during  the  15th  century.    In 

the  more  pleasing  character  of  an  en- 

courager  of  learmng,  the  name  of  Itala 

'  --towed  upon   Urbino  in   his 

baps  the  best  evidence  of 

Sismondi  calls  him  the 


Mecsnas  of  the  fine  arts ;  his  exploits 
and  virtues  are  celebrated  by  Giovanni 
Santi,  the  father  of  Raphael,  in  a  MS. 
poem,  now  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can; but  his  highest  eulogium  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  unanimous 
language  of  respect  and  praise  in  which 
Italian  writers  have  delighted  to  de- 
scribe his  capital  as  the  seat  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts.  His  wife.  Bat- 
tista  Sforza,  was  in  no  way  inferior  to 
her  husband:  her  character  exercised 
an  important  influence  in  forming  the 
mind  of  her  son  Guid'  Ubaldo;  her 
virtues  are  recorded  in  glowing  co- 
lours by  Bernardo  Tasso. 

Guid'  Ubaldo  I.,  by  his  liberal  pa- 
tronage and  by  his  own  intellectual 
acquirements,  contributed  even  more 
than  his  father  to  raise  the  character 
of  Urbino  as  a  school  of  art  and  taste. 
His  wife,  ElizabettaGonzaga,  was  cele- 
brated no  less  for  her  beauty  than  for 
her  high  mental  accomplishments  and 
domestic  virtues :  the  '  Cortegiano ' 
of  Castiglione  may  be  taken  as  a  re- 
cord of  the  refinement  for  which  Ur- 
bino under  her  auspices  was  remarkable. 
Sir  C.  Eastlake,  in  an  article  in  the 
*  Quarterly  Review,'  No.  131,  on  Pas- 
savant's  Life  of  Raphael,  observes  that 
— "  Perhaps  no  praises  ever  bestowed 
on  woman  can  be  compared,  both  for 
eloquence  and  sincerity,  with  those 
contained  in  Bembo's  little  volume 
(De  Guido  Ubaldo,  &c.,  Romse, 
1548),  composed,  as  the  writer  tells 
us,  when  the  duchess  had  lost  her 
beauty  through  sorrow  and  misfor- 
tune. That  her  &me  was  long  re* 
membered  in  England  we  can  hardly 
doubt;  and  not  improbably  Shak<» 
speare  may  have  taken  from  Bembo's 
portraiture  a  hint  for  his  Miranda^ 
e.^r.:— 


-*  for  several  vlrtnes 


i 


Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  fall  sonl  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed 
And  put  it  to  the  foil ;  but  you,  0  you, 
So  perfect  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creatnre's  best.' " 

In  1497,  Guid'  Ubaldo,  command- 
ing the  papal  forces,  was  defeated  at 
Soriano  by  Vitellozzo  Vitelliy  lord  of 


Central  Prov. 
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Citta  di  Castello,  and  made  prisoner. 
Alexander  VI.  was  nut  nshamed  to 
make  him  pay  40,000  ducats  for  his 
ransom,  although  he  had  lost  his  li- 
berty in  the  papal  cause  \  a  sum  which 
was  raised  partly  by  the  contributions 
of  his  subjects,  and  partly  by  his 
duchess,  who  sold  her  jewels  for  the 
purpose.  The  treachery  of  Ceesar 
Borgia,  after  these  reverses  with  the 
Vitelli,  drove  the  duke  from  his  capi- 
tal to  take  refuge  in  the  north  of 
Italy;  but  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
VI.  the  citizens  rose,  expelled  the 
partisans  of  Borgia,  and  brought  back 
Guid'  Ubaldo  in  triumph.  The  ele- 
vation of  his  kinsman  Julius  II.  to  the 
papal  throne  confirmed  this  restoration, 
and  again  established  the  duke  in  his 
possessions.  In  1506  this  celebrated 
pontiff,  with  22  cardinals  and  a  nu- 
merous suite,  passed  3  days  at  Urbino 
on  his  way  to  Bolosna.  During  this 
stay  he  is  said  to  nave  first  become 
acquainted  with  Baphael. 

Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo  and  his  duchess 
were  well  known  in  England ;  the  duke 
was  created  a  knieht  of  the  garter  by 
Henry  VIL,  and  Castiglione  repaired 
to  London  as  his  proxy  at  the  ceremony 
of  installation.  In  return  for  this  dis- 
tinction, Guid'  Ubaldo  sent  the  king 
the  picture  of  St.  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon, painted  by  Raphael  expressly  for 
the  occasion,  and  now  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  Hermitage  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

In  1508  Francesco  Maria  della  Ho- 
vere*  nephew  of  the  pope,  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  of  Urbino  on  the  death 
of  Guid'  Ubaldo ;  and  to  his  influence 
and  recommendation  the  employment 
of  Kapliael  at  the  Vatican  is  attributed 
by  some  of  his  biographers.  Francesco 
Maria,  like  his  predecessors,  acquired 
laurels  in  the  field  no  less  than  in 
the  retirement  of  his  polished  court. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  com- 
manders of  the  papal  army  at  the  siege 
of  Mirandola,  wnere,  among  the  ilite  of 
the  gallant  captains  of  France,  he  was 
brought  into  opposition  with  Bayard, 
the  "  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche."  But  in  the  subsequent  cam- 
paign of  the  same  year  he  sustained  a 
defeat  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Casa- 


lecchio.  May  21,  1511  (see  Rte.  C3). 
This  battle,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
followed  by  the  loss  of  Bologna;  and 
so  convinced  was  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
that  the  panic  which  produced  it  was 
caused  by  the  treachery  of  Alidosi,  the 
cardinal  legate,  who  had  gone  to  Ra- 
venna to  justify  his  conduct  to  Julius 
II.,  that,  when  he  met  him  in  that  city 
returning  from  his  interview  with  the 
^ope,  surrounded  by  his  guard  and  by 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his 
station,  the  duke,  unable  to  subdue  his 
passion,  rushed  among  the  crowd  and 
stabbed  the  legate  to  the  heart,  in  the 
presence  of  his  soldiers. 

The  house  of  La  Roverc  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Urbino,  however,  were 
not  destined  to  survive  the  fate  of  other 
princes  and  states  swallowed  up  in 
succession  by  the  grasping  power  of 
the  Church :  and  in  little  more  than  a 
century  both  had  become  extinct.  In 
1538  Francesco  Maria  was  succeeded 
by  Guid'  Ubaldo  II.,  and  in  1574 
Francesco  Maria  II.  ascended  a  throne 
which  he  was  incapable  of  retaining. 
In  1626  this  last  duke  of  Urbino, 
childless  and  old,  and  unable  to  cope 
with  the  necessities  of  the  times, 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Urban 
VllL,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  the 
Church.  The  latter  period  of  the  duchy 
presents  few  circumstances  to  arrest 
our  attention,  and  the  mind  naturally 
recurs  to  the  influence  of  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  art  and  literature  by  Fe- 
derigo  and  Guid'  Ubaldo.  The  collec- 
tions of  ancient  and  modem  art  with 
which  their  palace  was  enriched,  and 
the  distinguished  society  brought  toge- 
ther at  their  court,  must  have  had  an 
important  effect  on  the  early  genius  of 
Raphael ;  and  his  connexion  with  the 
court  no  doubt  provided  him  with 
powerful  friends,  whose  influence  was 
subsequently  available  at  Rome  and 
Florence.  Raphael  spent  his  early 
years,  to  the  age  of  21,  between  Ur- 
bino and  Perugia,  and  his  works,  in 
many  instances,  bear  evidence  of  those 
precepts  of  taste  which  guided  the  so- 
cial and  domestic  habits  of  the  court 
of  the  Montefeltros,  as  perpetuated  in 
the  *  Cortegiano.*  "  The  resources 
and  renown  of  this  little  dukedom,  im- 
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poved  ftnd  upheld  b}^  Federigo  da 
iionUstelirOf  remained  altimaterjr  nn- 
impaired  in  the  hands  of  hb  sncceaBor 
Ouid'  Ubaldo ;  the  state,  in  short,  was 
represented,  and  its  warlike  population 
led  to  the  field,  hjr  hereditaiy  sove- 
reigns, before  Florence  had  learned  to 
vieli  even  to  temporary  sway.  That  a 
Toscan  writer  on  art  should  be  silent  on 
the  past  glories  of  a  na^hbonring  state 
is  quite  natural ;  but  it  seems  unac- 
countable that  so  many  biographers  in 
following  Vasari  should  have  over- 
looked ue  remarkable  circumstances 
bjr  which  Raphael  was  surrounded  in 
his  youth—^^ircumstances  which  must 
not  only  have  had  an  influence  on  his 
taste,  but  which  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  age, 
many  of  whom  afterwards  served  him, 
at  least  with  the  communication  of  their 
learning,  when  he  was  employed  at  the 
court  of  Rome/' — Eastlake,  Quart,  Bev, 
cxxxi. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
atthoutdi  Raphael  is  known  to  have 
painted  several  pictures  at  his  native 
place,  none  now  remain  there;  and 
the  specimens  shown  as  the  productions 
of  his  boyish  days  are  certainly  not 
authentic.  Raphael  was  bom  at  Urbino 
on  the  6th  April  (Good  Friday),  1483. 
Among  the  other  remarkable  men  to 
whom  it  gave  birth  may  be  mentioned 
Baroccio  the  painter;  Timoteo  delle 
Vite,  the  pupil  of  Raphael ;  Polydore 
Vergil,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation  as  the  last  collector  of  the 
Peter-pence  in  England ;  and  Clement 
XI.,  the  founder  ofthe  princely  family 
of  Albani.  For  an  inquiry  into  the 
influence  of  the  court  of  Urbino  on  the 
early  genius  of  Raphael,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  very  interesting  article 
already  quoted  on  Passavant's  Life  of 
Raphael,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 

Urbino,  independently  of  its  histo- 
rical and  artistic  associations,  still  con- 
tains much  to  interest  the  traveller. 

The  Ducal  Palace,  built  by  Federigo 

di  Montefeltro,   from  the  designs  of 

^^uciano  Lauranna,  which  was  reputed 

the  time  of  its  erection  to  be  the 

It  edifice  of  its  kind  which  Italy 

then  seen,  is  still,  in  many  re- 


spects, without  a  rival  as  a  spedmen 
A  the  so-called  cinquecento  style.  The 
imitation  of  the  antique  for  which  this 
style  is  remarkable  is  here  combined 
With  lightness  of  proportions  and  rich- 
ness 01  decoration.  On  the  fine  stsur- 
case  is  the  statue  of  F.  di  Montefeltro, 
in  an  elegantly  adorned  niche.  The 
doors,  wmdows,  cornices,  pilasters, 
and  chinmey-pieces  are  covered  with 
arabesque  carvings  of  foliage,  trophies, 
and  other  ornaments  of  singular  beauty. 
They  were  the  work  of  Francesco  di 
Giorgio  of  Siena,  assisted  by  Ambrogio 
Baroccio,  ancestor  of  the  painter,  whose 
execution  of  the  architectural  f<diage 
is  praised  by  Giovanni  Santi  in  the 
poem  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
great  entrance-hall  has  2  fine  fire- 
places with  rich  sculptures  the  ground, 
angels,  and  ornaments  picked  out  with 
gold.  The  saloons  and  other  apart- 
ments are  well  proportioned  and  hand- 
some, aldiough  the  frescoes  with  which 
many  of  them  were  painted  have  disap- 
peared. The  room  adjoining  the  library 
was  decorated  with  portraits  represent- 
ing the  celebrated  men  of  all  ages. 
The  inlaid  pmaments  in  wood  or  tarsia 
of  the  panelling  were  by  Maestro  Gia- 
como  of  Florence.  In  one  of  the  saloons 
may  still  be  seen  a  piece  of  tapestry 
worked  in  1380,  representing  the  duke 
and  his  party  on  a  hawking  excursion. 
The  chamber  called  il  Qabmetto  di  Gia^ 
como  was  inhabited  by  our  Pretender. 
The  galleries  .have  a  valuable  series 
of  ancient  inscriptions,  Roman  as  well 
as  early  Christian,  found  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city — but  only 
the  wreck  of  the  large  collection  of 
bronze  and  marble  sculptures  which 
Castiglione  has  described,  and  which  it 
is  supposed  were  transferred  to  the 
Vatican  when  the  ducal  library  was 
removed  there. 

The  Fortifications^  also  considered  good 
specimens  of  the  military  architecture 
of  the  period,  were  designed  by  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio  of  Siena. 

TliO  Duomo  contains  2  fine  paint- 
ings by  Baroccio :  one  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian;  and  the 
other  the   Last  Supper,  a  work  re* 
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markable  for  its  richness  of  composition 
and  colouring.  The  small  pictures  of 
the  Apostles,  of  which  6  are  lost,  in 
the  sacristy,  although  attributed  to 
Pietro  della  Francesco,  are  more  pro- 
bably by  Raffaele  del  Borgo,  There  is 
also  in  tiie  sacristy  a  small  picture  of 
the  Flagellation,  on  panel,  by  Fietro 
della  Francesca,  signed;  it  is  much 
injured,  and  represents  the  Flagel- 
lation, with  the  portraits  of  Duke 
Odd'  Antonio,  and  his  ministers  Man- 
fredo  and  Tomasso  of  Rimini ;  its  archi- 
tectural details  are  very  fine.  Amongst 
the  other  paintings  in  the  dnomo 
worthy  of  notice  are  an  altarpiece  by 
Timoteo  delle  Vite,  representing  St. 
Martin  and  St.  Thomas-k-Beckett,  with 
the  portrait  of  Duke  Guid'  Ubaldo,— the 
landscape  of  the  enyirons  of  Mantoa  is 
very  good:  a  Magdalen  attributed  to 
GuidOf  &c.  The  sacristy  also  contains 
one  of  the  best  collections  of  ch.  plate 
and  vestments  which  Italy  retained 
after  the  French  invasion.  It  was 
almost  entirely  the  gift  of  Cardinal 
Annibale  Albani,  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other,  IJrbino  is  indebted  for 
its  modem  prosperity.  In  the  choir  is 
a  curious  bronze  eagle,  which  formerly 
held  the  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible  of 
the  Dukes  of  Urbino,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  Oratorio 
della  Grotta,  beneath  the  cathedral,  is  a 
Pietk  attributed  to  Giac,  Bologna,  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  last  Duke,  Fran- 
cesco Maria^  for  his  mausoleum,  but 
used  for  that  of  his  son  Federigo :  it  is 
a  very  fine  work. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Francesco  has  a  very 
interesting  picture  by  Giovanni  Santi, 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  S.  Sebastian,  S.  Je- 
rome, and  S.  Francis  in  adoration.  It 
was  long  supposed  that  the  painter  had 
introduced  into  this  picture  portraits  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  their  child  the 
infant  Raphael;  but  it  is  now  known 
that  the  3  kneeling  figures  represent 
members  of  the  Buffi  family,  at  whose 
expense  the  picture  was  painted.  There 
are  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir  two 
smaller  paintings  by  Timoteo  delle  Vite, 
representing  S.  Rocco,  and  Tobias  and 
the  Angel;   behind  ihe  high  altar  a 
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picture  by  Baroccio;  and  in  the  Chapel 
of  ^e  Sacrament  some  elegant  carvings 
on  stone  by  B,  Centigatti  of  Urbino. 
Amongst  the  several  tombs  in  the 
ancient  dmsters  annexed  to  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Francesco,  those  of  Odd'  An- 
tonio, first  Duke  of  Urbino ;  that  near 
it  of  Antonio  II.,  father  of  Guid*  An- 
tonio ;  of  Ugolino  Bandi ;  of  Nicajo,  a 
celebrated  physician ;  and  of  Agostino 
Santucci,  1478, — are  the  most  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola  con- 
tains 2  works  by  Titian,  one  the  Re- 
surrection, the  other  the  Last  Supper; 
and  the  Ch.  of  S.  Sebastiano  a  picture 
of  the  patron  saint,  by  Giovanni  Santi, 
much  restored. 

The  sacristy  of  8.  Giuseppe  has  a  fine 
Madonna  by  Timoteo  delle  Vite ;  and  in 
the  oratorio  a  copy  of  Raphael's  Spo* 
salizio  by  Andrea  Urhani. 

The  oratory  of  the  Confratemith  di 
S.  Giovanni  is  covered  with  paintings 
by  Lorenzo  da  S.  Severino  and  his  bro- 
tner  Jacopo,  followers  of  the  school  of 
Giotto,  representing  histories  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  uie  Baptist,  bearing 
the  date  1416  to  1418,  and  possessing 
great  interest  as  studies  of  the  costumes 
of  the  early  part  of  the  1 5th  century ; 
and  in  the  sacristy  a  standard  painted 
on  both  sides,  attributed  to  the  same 
artists.  The  Crucifixion,  covering  the 
entire  wall  behind  the  altar,  although 
injured  by  neglect,  is  fuU  of  expression. 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Chiara  has  in  the 
sacristy  a  painting  by  Giorgio  Andreoli, 
once  believed  to  be  by  Bramante ; 
it  represents  a  circular  architectural 
buildmg  with  Corinthian  pilasters,  like 
that  in  the  Sposalizio  and  other  pictures 
of  Raphael  and  Perugino.  The  nuns  of 
the  Sta.  Chiara  convent  have  2  pictures 
erroneously  attributed  to  Raphael ;  one 
of  them,  by  Eaffaelino  delGarbo,  beara 
these  inscriptions  on  the  back:  "  Rafiaele 
Saute,"  and  "  Fu  compra  di  Isabella  da 
Gobio,  madre  di  Rafiaelo  Sante  di  Ur^ 
bino,  14—." 

The  Ch.  of  Sta.  Agata  has  an  old 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Just*- 
van  Ghent,  pupil  of  Van  Eyck,  anr" 
dated  1474.    In  the  background  ht 
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tntrodneed  Vedmgo  di  Montefettio 
with  2  attendanu,  one  of  whom  b 
tnppofed  to  tw  tbe  punter  himaelt,  and 
the  oili«r  the  Venetiaa  Caterino  Zeno, 
then  rending  m  Persian  ambaandor 
at  the  court  of  Urbtno. 

The  Capuchin  ConveiU^  sttoated  a 
little  beyond  the  walla,  containa  one  of 
the  bc»t  worka  of  Baroceio,  8t^  Francu 
ineeataey. 

The  (7/(»  of  San  Domenho  haa  a  hand- 
aome  entrance,  with  a  lonette  by  one 
of  the  La  BMiiu,  mnch  injured. 

The  Ch,  of  Han  Bernardino^  abont  a 
m«  from  the  town,  contatna  tiie  tomba 
of  Dnkea  Federigo  III.  and  Gnid' 
Ubaldo  I.  The  aacriaty  haa  13  painted 
panela,  otice  forming  an  Ancma,  by  An^ 
tfmio  di  Ferrieri,  iigoed,  and  dated  1435 ; 
Mid  a  Dead  Chriat  between  two  Angela, 
bv  Oi(n>,  Santi,  The  painting  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  portrait  of 
Federigo  di  Montefeltro,  by  Fra  Car- 
nev^i,  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Brera 
at  Milan,  waa  iatmetlj  over  the  high 
altar  here. 

There  were  formerly  manj  good 
collectiona  of  Majolica  at  Urbmo,  but 
the  mania  which  now  reigna  beyond 
the  Alpa  for  that  kind  of  pottery,  and 
the  cooaeqnent  exorbitant  pricea  for 
which  it  felli,  haa  induced  moat  of  the 
ikmiliea  to  convert  their  platea  into 
money. 

The  House  of  Raphael,  in  which  he 
waa  bom,  will  not  fail  to  command  the 
reapect  and  veneration  oi  the  traveller. 
An  inacription  over  the  door  recorda 
the  event  m  the  following  terma: — 

NUNQUAll  MoRlTDBUa 

Exiouia  HiacB  iv  jedibus 

ExiMIUa  ILLE  PiCTOB 
IlAPHAEL  NaTCB  EST, 

Oct.   I D.  ApBiLia.  an.  ii.CD.xxcni. 

VeNEBABE  IOITUB  H08PE8 

momen  et  oenium  loci. 

Ne  Mibeee, 

lubit  in  hitmania  divina  potemtia 

EEBU8, 

Vr  8JBPS  IN  PABYIS  CLAUDEBS  VAONA 

flOLET. 

one  of  its  walla  is  a  Madonna  and 
ping  Child,  long  aupposed  to  be  one 


of  ^^reatpainter*a  boyidi  attempts; 
but  it  la  now  known  to  be  by  hia  Ei- 
ther Giowmni  Santi,  It  ia,  however, 
probable  that  the  originala  Of  thia  pic- 
ture, now  nradi  injured  by  repainting, 
were  Ma^  CSaila  and  ha  intuit  son 
Raphael. 

The  Theatre,  formeriy  celebrated  for 
ita  decorationa  by  Girolamo  Genga,  ia 
alao  remarkable  aa  the  place  where  the 
first  Italian  comedy  waa  represented, 
the  '  Calandria'  by  Cardinal  Bibiena. 

In  the  16th  century  Urbino  waa 
&moua  for  ita  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware, perfected  in  1538,  under  Orazio 
Fontana.  Giorfl;io  AndreoU  ia  aaid  to 
have  introduced  it  into  Gubbio  from 
thia  dty  in  1498.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  under  Clement  XI., 
and  hia  auccesaor  Innocent  XIII.,  Ur- 
bino had  a  reputation  for  ita  mann- 
factoriea  of  pina,  needles,  and  fire- 
arms: ita  extenaive  pin  manufactory, 
furmerly  the  property  of  the  Albani 
ikmily,  atill  gives  employment  to  hun- 
dreda,  and  auppliea  nearly  all  the  Centre- 
Italian  Statea. 

The  biahopric  of  Urbino  dates  from 
A.D.  313,  S.  Evandus  having  been  the  1st 
bishop;  it  was  created  an  archbishopric 
by  Pius  IV.  in  1563.  The  col%e 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Scolopie 
Fathers.  Urbino  is  not  without  daa- 
sical  associations;  it  is  the  Vrbkuan 
ffortense  of  Plinj,  where  Valens,  the 
general  of  Vitellius,  was  put  to  death. 

A  diligence  runs  daily  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  rly.  trains  between 
Urbino  and  Pesaro,  23  m.  The  road 
descends  northwards  on  leaving  Urbino, 
and  proceeds  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
torrent  which  flows  from  Urbino  into 
the  Foglia  below  Montecchio.  It  passes 
near  to,  on  1.,  Coldazzo  and  Colbordoh, 
and  on  the  rt«  Fetriano  and  Serra  di 
Qenga, 
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ROUTE  91. 

OBBIMO  TO  CITTA  DI  CA8TELL0,  BT  SAN 

OIU8TINO. 

Rom.  Miles. 

UrblDo  to  Urbanla  •      .      •      •  13 

UrtMnUt  to  S.  Angelo  In  Yado       •  1 

8.  Angelo  to  Mercatello .      •      •  4 

Meicatello  to  lamoU      •      •      •  6 

Lamoli  to  Summit  of  the  PMS      •  6 

Summit  to  San  Olustlno  ...  10 

San  Qiustlno  to  Citta  di  Outello  .  6 

52  Rom.  m.  »  48  Eng. 

A  diligence  mns  between  Urbino  and 
San  Giustino ;  it  leaves  Urbino  on 
Wednesday  at  1  p.m.,  stops  daring  the 
night  at  Sant'  An^lo,  and  arrives  next 
day  at  San  Giostino  at  10  a.m.,  when 
another  sets  out  for  Citta  di  Castello 
and  Perugia.  The  same  diligence  leaves 
San  Giustino  on  Tuesday  at  1  p.m.,  and 
reaches  Urbino  at  10  a.m.  in  time  for 
that  to  the  Pesaro  stat.  on  the  rly. 

This  is  a  long  day's  journey  for  a 
vetturino,  by  an  admirable  mountain 
road,  carried  with  ereat  skill  oyer  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  here 
called  Alpe  della  Luna,  by  the  Pass  of 
la  Bocca  Trabaria,  and  was  constructed 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Papal  and 
Tuscan  govemments.  It  is  carried 
along  the  Metauro  to  near  its  source. 

The  ascent  becomes  steep  after  leav- 
ing Urbino,  and  oxen  are  required. 
On  approaching  Urbania  it  descends, 
commanding  beautiful  views  of  that 
town  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Metauro. 
The  mountains  which  are  so  conspicu- 
ous between  Urbino  and  Urbania  are 
the  Monte  Cucco,  whose  height  is 
5140  feet  above  the  sea  \  Monte  Catria, 


celebrated  for  the  convent  of  S,  Al» 
bertinOf  5586  feet ;  and  Monte  Nerone, 
5011.  The  road  crosses  the  Metauro 
on  entering 

IS  m.  Urbania  (Inn^  Leone  d'  Oro, 
very  bad,  dirty,  and  extortionate,  July 
1863 — ff,  J2.),  a  small  town  situated 
on  the  rt.  baink  of  the  river,  near  the 
site  of  the  Urbinum  Metawenw  of 
Pliny.  The  present  town  was  built 
iW>m  the  ruins  of  Castel  Ripense  in  the 
Idth  century,  and  called  I>ww%t6  from 
its  fbunder.  In  1635  Urban  VIII. 
granted  it  the  rank  of  a  city,  and 
changed  its  name  to  Urbania,  making 
it  a  joint  episcopal  see  with  S.  Angelo 
in  Vado.  There  is  little  to  interest 
the  traveller  here.  In  the  chapel  of  la 
Confratemita  of  S.  Giovanni  Decollate 
is  a  Crucifix  by  Pietro  da  Jimim,  a 
painter  of  1307  ;  in  the  Sacristy  of  the 
Cathedral  a  Madonna  and  Samts  by 
Giuliano  da  jRimtm  (1307).  In  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Francesco  there  is  a  Madonna 
by  Baroccio;  and  in  the  Confhitemita 
of  the  Corpus  Domini  are  someflrescoes 
by  RaffiEielle  del  Colle.  2  m.  fh)m  Ur- 
bania is  Stretta,  the  birthplace  of  Bra^ 
mante,  C.  Durante  was,  after  Urbino, 
one  of  the  celebrated  places  for  the 
manu&cture  of  Majolica  ware  in  the 
16th  century. 

Not  far  from  Urbania,  after  passing 
the  Metauro,  is  Monte  Fiorentino,  In 
thech.  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis  is 
the  Pianiani  chapel,  with  the  tomb  of 
the  founders,  Oliviero  Pianiani  and  his 
wife,  and  a  grand  Madonna  by  Giov, 
Santif  with  choirs  of  Angels  above, 
four  Saints  on  either  side,  and  the 
kneeling  portrait  of  Oliviero.  One  of 
the  angels  h^  been  considered  to  be  a 
portrait  of  the  young  Raphael.  This 
remarkable  work  was  executed,  as  stated 
on  the  inscription,  in  1489. 

The  road,  for  some  distance  now 
nearly  level,  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Metauro,  crossing  the  river  at  S, 
Giovanni  in  Pietra,  to  S,  Angelo  m 
Vado  (7  m.),  a  town  of  3300  Inhab., 
built  upon  liie  site  of  Tifemum  Mb" 
iawense,  (Inn:  Locanda  Faggioli, 
a  poor  place,  but  civil  people.)  The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael 
the  Arehangel.    The  ch.  of  8ta.  Cf 
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ierina  has  a  picture  by  Federigo  ZmC' 
chero^  with  p|ortrait8  of  himself  and  his 
fiiinily.    This  painter  was  bom  here. 

The  road  proceeds  along   the    rt. 

bank  of  the  Metauro  to  Mercatello  (4  m.), 

a  dirty  town  of  1200  souls  without  an 

inn.    Borgo  Pace,  3  m.  farther  on,  is 

situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 

junction  of  the  Meta  and  Auro,  whose 

united  waters  form  the  Metauro.  From 

Borgo  Pace  the  road  ascends  along  the 

1.  bank  of  the  Meta  to  Lamoli  (4  m.). 

Here  commences  the   ascent   of  the 

central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  pro- 

perly  speaking,  and  oxen  are  required 

to  overcome  the  difficulty.   The  highest 

point  of  the  road,  called  La  Bocca  Tra- 

6ana,  is  3485  £n^.  feet  above  the  level 

of  the  sea,  and  is  seldom  reached  in 

less  than  2}  hours  from  Lamoli.    The 

western  nde  of  the  mountain  is  by  no 

means  so  steep  as  the  eastern ;  and  2 

hours  more  bring  the  traveller  to  San 

Giustino  (10  m.).     During  the  descent 

the  view  over  the  rich  vale  of  the  Tiber, 

with  Cittk  di, CasteUo  and  Borgo  San 

Sepolcro,   is  very  fine.    The  road  is 

carried  down  the  mountain,  as  on  the 

ascent,  in  a  masterly  manner,  by  series 

of  well-contrived  zigzags,  and  is  in 

excellent  order.    At  the  foot  of  the 

descent  we  arrive  at 

10  m.  San  Oiustino,  formerly  a  place 
of  some  strength.  It  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  manufactory  of  straw  hats, 
which  are  said  to  rival  those  of  the  Val 
d'Amo.  The  only  object  of  interest 
in  the  town  is  the  Palazzo  Buffalini^ 
some  of  the  apartments  in  which  were 
punted  by  Doceno» 

From  San  Giustino  2  roads  branch 
off;  that  to  the  N.  leading  into  Tus- 
cany by  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  and  Arezzo 
(Rte.  92),  and  that  to  the  S.  to 
Citt&  di  Castello  and  Perugia.  The 
road  from  San  Giustino  to  Cittli  di  Cas- 
tello passes  over  a  portion  of  the  highly 
cultivated  valley  of  the  Tiber,  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  a  continuous 


'!iTTA  DI  Castello  {Inns: 

ida  del  Leone  d'Oro  looks 

tolerable  ; — la  Cannoniera, 

f  one  of  the  Yitelli  palaces; 


very  decent  Italian  hotel,  with  mode- 
rate charges,  July,  1863— iT.  R.)   This 
interesting  little  city  of  6090  souls  is 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber.     It  occupies  the  site  of  2¥- 
femum  Tiheriiwm,  celebrated  by  Pliny 
the  younger,  who  was  chosen  at  an 
early  age  to  be  its  patron.    Tifemum 
was  one  of  the  towns  destroyed  by 
Totila ;  the  present  city  rose  from  its 
ruins  under  the  auspices  of  S.  Floridus, 
its  patron  saint.    In  the  15th  century 
Cit&  di  Castello  was  governed  by  the 
Vitelli  family.    Vitellozzo  Vitelli  was 
the  conqueror  of  the  duke  of  Urbino 
at  Soriano,   he   subsequently  became 
one  of  the  victims  of  Caesar  Borgia  at 
the  infamous  massacre  of  Sinigallia. 
Giovanni  Vitelli  signalised  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Mirandola  under  Julius  11., 
and  indeed  there  are  few  members  of 
the    family    who    do   not    figure   in 
the  political   transactions  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.     The  Vitelli  had 
also  the  honour  of  being  among  the 
earliest  patrons  of  Raphael,  who  became 
a  resident  at  the  court  of  Vitellozzo. 
Some  of  his  earliest  works  were  painted 
here,  and  were  preserved  in  the  churches 
and  private  galleries  for  which  they 
were  executed,  until  dispersed  during 
the  political  changes  at  the  close  of  the 
18th  century.    The  well-known  Spo- 
salizioy  or  marriage  of  the  Virgin,  now 
in  the  Brera  gallery,  was  formerly  in  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  contained  the  Coronation  of  St,  Ni' 
cholas  of  Tol£ntinOf  the  first  work  which 
Raphael,  at  the  age  of  17,  in  1500, 
painted  in  the  town:    it  was  much 
damaged,  and  sold  to  Pius  VI.    The 
upper  portion  of  it,  representing  the 
Almighty,  which  had  been  separated 
from  the  rest,  was  placed  in  the  Vati- 
can;  it  has  disappeared,  and  can  no 
longer  be  traced.    The  chapel  of  the 
Gavari  family  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico 
contsdned  the  well-known  picture  of  the 
Crwnfixionf  which  was  for  some  time 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the 
gallery  of  Cu^dinal  Fesch  at  Kome,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Ward.     It 
was  sold  by  the  representatives  of  the 
family  for  whom  it  was  painted,  in  1 809, 
to  Card.  Fesch.    The  Adoration  of  the 
Magif  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  and 
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the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  in  the 
Vatican,  are  also  believed  to  have  been 
painted  during  Raphaers  residence  in 
Cittib  di  Castello.  In  spite  of  these 
losses,  it  will  presently  be  seen  that 
the  city  still  retains  2  small  pictures  by 
this  great  master,  besides  the  works  o^ 
other  painters. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Flo- 
ridus,  a  native  of  the  city,  appears, 
on  the  authority  of  an  ancient  in- 
scription, to  oc-cupy  the  site  of  an 
earlier  Christian  edifice  constructed  on 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Felicitas, 
erected  by  Pliny  the  Younger.  The 
present  ch.  was  built  in  1503  as  it 
now  appears,  from  the  designs,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  of  Bramante,  and 
at  the  joint  expense  of  the  citizens 
and  the  Vitelli  family.  The  edifice  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross.  The  prin- 
cipal  facade,  like  so  many  others  in 
Italian  churches,  was  never  com- 
pleted. The  rich  Gothic  doorway, 
which  belonged  to  the  older  ch.,  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  beautiful  and 
elaborate  carving.  It  has  a  pointed 
arch  and  a  transom ;  on  each  side  are 
4  spiral  columns  with  richly  sculptured 
capitals,  and  every  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  foliage  and  other  ornaments.  The 
bas-reliefs  upon  it  represent  Justice 
and  Mercy;  and  in  the  open  spaces 
between  the  tendrils  of  vines  be- 
tween these  figures  are  various  sub- 
jects, either  typical  or  descriptive  of 
Scripture  history — the  Pelican  feeding 
her  young,  the  Death  of  Abel,  St. 
Ainantius,  a  native  saint,  and  his  ser- 
pent, the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,, 
the  Nativity,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  &c. 

The  interior  contains  a  number  of 
paintings,  chiefly  by  native  artists. 
The  1st  chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  main 
entrance  contains  a  picture  by  Ber- 
nardino Oaglardi,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Crescentianus,  a  native  of  the  town. 
The  next  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  has  a  copy  of  Raphael's 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour.  The  chapel 
of  the  Angelo  Custode  contains  the 
Guardian  Angel,  and  the  Virgin  in 
the  clouds  sustained  by  angels,  by 
Facetti,      On    the    tympanum    is   a 


head  of  the  Almighty,  by  Gagliardi: 
the  Angel  Raphael,  and  the  boy  To- 
bias, in  this  chapel,  are  by  the  same 
painter.  The  2  pictures  representing 
the  history  of  Tobias  on  the  side 
walls  are  by  Vtrgilio  Ducci,  a  pupil  of 
Albani.  The  adjoining  chapel,  of  the 
Archangel  Michael,  is  entirely  painted 
by  Squazzino.  The  chapel  of  the  As- 
sunzione  di  Maria  Vergine  has  a  pic- 
ture of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  by  SerO' 
dine.  The  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Soccorso  contains  a  large  painting 
of  the  Virgin  and  several  saints,  said 
to  have  been  painted  by  Gagliardi  in 
24  hours.  Tlie  Cupola  was  erected  b^ 
Niccold  Barinoni,  an  architect  of  this 
town,  and  painted  by  Marco  Bene- 
fial ;  the  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church,  the  fine  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  on  the  vault,  and  the 
paintings  of  the  tribune,  some  repre- 
senting events  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  of  the  lives  of  S.  Crescentianus 
and  S.  Floridus,  are  among  his  best 
works.  The  intarsia-work  of  the  stalls  of 
the  choir  is  worthy  of  examination ;  the 
designs  for  the  first  6  on  each  side  have 
been  attributed  to  Raphael,  but  they 
were  more  probably  by  Rafiaele  del 
CoUe:  they  represent  subjects  taken 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
while  the  remaining  22  are  illustrative 
of  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  saints 
who  were  natives  of  the  city.  The 
2  singing-galleries  have  good  wood- 
carvings,  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  artists  of  the  stalls  in  the 
choir.  The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment contains  a  large  picture  of  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Eosso  Fiorentino, 
The  Sacristy  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  riches;  it  now  contains  but  a 
small  portion  of  its  former  treasures. 
In  the  Archivio  of  the  Chapter  is 
preserved  an  ancient  sculptured  altar- 
piece  in  silver,  which  D'Agincourt  has 
figured  and  described.  It  was  presented 
to  the  cathedral  of  this  his  native  town 
by  Celestin  II.  in  the  12th  century ;  the 
sculptures  represent  subjects  ftom  the 
Life  of  Christ,  the  Nativity,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  the  Visitation,  8cc.  &c. 
It  is  considered  by  D'Agincourt  to  be 
of  the  Greek  school,  either  purchase< 
in  Greece,  or  executed  in  Italy  t 
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Greek  artiste.  An  adjoining  chamber 
contains  portraits  of  bishops  of  the  see 
and  of  benefactors  to  the  cathedraL 
The  Bubterranean  Church  is  of  vast  size, 
sopported  by  low  and  massive  but- 
tresses. It  contains  numerous  chapels, 
in  one  of  which  are  preserred  the  relics 
ofS.  Floridus. 

TKe  Ch,  of  San  Francesco  contuns  in 
the  first  chapel  on  the  rt.  the  Stoning 
of  Stephen,  by  N.  Circignani;  the  second 
a  picture  of  &m  Bernardino  di  Siena,  by 
Tommaso  Conca,  and  a  silver  reliquiary 
of  the  15th  century,  enclosing  the  relics 
of  the  apostle  St.  Andrew ;  the  third 
has  the  Annundation,  by  N.  Circi- 
gnani i  the  fourth  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  apostles  below,  a 
good  work  of  Raffaele  del  Colle.  In 
the  adjoining  chapel  is  a  fine  picture 
of  the  Conception,  by  Antonio^  the 
son  of  the  elder  Circignani,  On  the 
1.  hand,  the  first  chapel  belonging 
to  the  Vitelli  family  contains  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  St  Ca- 
therine, St.  Jerome,  St.  Nicholas  of 
Tolentino,  and  other  saints,  one  of  the 
good  works  of  Vasari.  In  this  chapel 
are  buried  numy  members  of  the  house 
of  Vitelli.  The  stalls  or  seato  are 
in  intaraia-work,  representing  the  life  of 
St.  Francis.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
is  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata, 
in  terra^cotta,  attributed  to  Zuca  delta 
Rdthia,  but  more  probably  to  Agostino 
and  Andrea,  tiie  brother  and  nephew  of 
that  artist. 

The  Ch,  of  S,  Agostino  formerly  con- 
tained the  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas of  Tolentino,  by  Raphael ;  the 
Nativity  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Luca  Signorelli;  the  St.  John  Baptist, 
of  Parmegiano;  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents,  by  N.  Circignani ;  and  the 
Ascension,  in  terra-cotta,  by  Luca  della 
Bobbia :  but  all  these  fine  works  have 
been  dispersed.    The  present  ch.  has 
little  interest  beyond  a  modem  work 
by  Chialli,  representing  S.  Fran9ois  di 
S.  Agostino,  and  S.  Fran9oise  di 
~,  and  a  eood  copy  of  the  Sposa- 
Raphael. 

%.  of  8ta,  Caterina  has  a  paint- 
S,  Francesco   di  Paola  pray- 


iiifii*  ^7  Andrea  CarUme,  a  Genoese 
pamter.  The  frcBCo  of  the  Almighty 
over  the  high  altar  is  attributed  to  N^ 
Circignani,  The  4  by  the  side,  illus- 
trative of  the  Life  of  the  Madonna,  are 
by  Oagliardi,  The  Crucifixion  is  by 
Squazzino, 

In  the  Ch,  of  the  Convent  of  Sta,  Ce- 
cilia is  a  fine  altarpiece  by  JJuoa 
Signorellif  representing  the  Virgin  in 
the  heavens  in  the  mickt  of  saints,  with 
St.  Cecilia  and  others  in  the  foreground. 

Th^  Ch,  of  8,  Domenico  is  a  large 
Gothic  edifice  with  a  wooden  roof.  On 
entering  the  ch.,  the  first  altar  on  the 
rt.  has  a  Sposalizio  of  S.  Catherine,  by 
Santi  di  Tito,  The  next  has  a  picture 
of  the  Virffin  and  Child,  with  several 
saints  in  aaoration ;  an  ex  veto  painted 
by  Gregorio  Pagani  for  Antonio  Corvini 
of  this  ci^,  who  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  is  related 
that,  during  the  siege  of  some  town,  he 
was  engaged  in  storming  a  gate  over 
which  was  placed  an  image  of  the 
Madonna,  and  that,  beinff  seized  with 
remorse,  he  made  amencU  for  the  out- 
rage by  dedicating  this  chapel  to  her. 
The  altar  of  the  Madonna  del  Rosario 
was  painted  in  fresco  by  Cristoforo 
Gherardi,  The  Gavari  chapel  contained 
the  Crucifixion  by  Raphael,  which  has 
passed  into  XiOrd  Ward's  gallery.  The 
high  altar  is  imposing ;  it  contains  the 
bc^y  of  the  B.  Margherita,  a  Dominican 
nun  in  the  14th  century.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  ch.  the  Brozzi  chapel  has  a 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Luca 
Signorelli,  painted  in  1498.  In  the 
choir  are  a  large  Madonna,  a  remark- 
able work  of  the  ISth  century,  and  an 
Annunciation,  by  the  native  painter 
lirancesco  da  Castello  (1524),  which 
Lanzi  considers  his  best  work.  The 
Gothic  Cloisters  are  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  paintings  in  the  lunettes  are  prin- 
cipally by  Salvi  Castellticci,  pupil  of 
Pietra  da  Cortona ;  a  few  are  by  Sguaz- 
zino. 

The  Ch,  of  Sta,  Maria  Maggiore  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  15th  century.  S,  Michele  Ardian- 
gelo  has  an  altarpiece  by  Rafaete  del 
Colle,  the  Madonna  and  ChUd  on  a 
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throne  between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
Michael.  I7i«  Ch,  of  the  Servites  con- 
tains the  grand  painting  of  the  Depo- 
sition by  BaffaeU  del  Colle.  The  gra- 
dino  represents  the  Kesnrrection,  the 
Saviour  releasing  the  Patriarchs,  and 
his  appearing  to  the  Magdalen.  On 
one  or  the  pedestals  of  the  columns  of 
the  altar  are  miniature  representations 
of  the  Supper  at  Emmaus,  the  other  the 
Saviour  appearing  to  the  Virgin.  Op- 
posite is  the  Annunciation,  the  finest 
work  of  Baffaele  del  Colle  in  the  city. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  by  the  same 
master,  which  has  undergone  some  re- 
storations by  Camuccini. 

The  Oonfratemitd  of  the  88.  Trinita 
contains  2  Standaras  painted  by 
Raphael,  classed  among  his  earliest 
works ;  they  were  carried  in  religious 
processions.  On  the  first  is  repre- 
sented the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
act  of  snstaininff  the  Cross,  and  S. 
Sebastian  and  S.  Koch  kneeling  by  its 
side  ;  on  the  other  the  Creation  of 
Eve.  The  style  and  expression  of 
these  paintings  are  still  admirable, 
although  they  have  suffered  much  from 
neglect,  and  perhaps  still  more  from 
recent  attempts  to  restore  them. 

Besides  these  churches,  there  are  some 
works  of  art,  worthy  of  notice  to  a 
traveller  who  has  time  to  dispose  of, 
in  the  churches  of  S.  Egidio,  S.  Gio- 
vanni Decollato  (in  the  Sagrestia  of 
which  is  a  standard  said  to  have  been 
painted  by  Pintitricchio),  San  Giovanni 
Battista,  San  Pietro,  San  Sebastiano, 
and  of  the  Convent  of  Tutti  Santi. 

The  JTospital  occupies  the  site  of 
one  founded  in  1257  by  the  Vitelli. 
Its  chapel  contains  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  Santi  di  Tito, 

The  Palazzo  Comunale  was,  prior  to 
the  13th  century,  the  episcopal  palace ; 
it  is  a  massive  buildins  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  pointed  windows  and  doors. 
The  grand  saloon  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  ancient  Roman  marbles  and  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a  series  of  portraits  in  the 


council-chamber,  representing  native 
celebrities. 

The  Palazzo  VescovUe,  an  ancient 
building,  remodelled,  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1789,  was  formerly  the  Pa- 
lazzo Comunale.  The  adjoining  Bell- 
tower,  called  la  Torre  del  Vescovo,  of 
the  13th  centunr,  is  the  only  one  left 
of  the  many  which  this  city  formerly 


The  Palazzo  Apostolioo,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sub-prefect,  begun  in  tke 
1 4th  century  by  the  lords  of  Pietra- 
mala,  was  considerably  altered  in  later 
periods.  The  portico  and  le  Loggie  del 
Qrano  were  added  in  the  17th  century. 

The  Vitelli  Palaces  :^Ciiih  di  Cas- 
tello  contains  no  less  than  4  palaces 
which  formerly  belonged  to  that  family. 

The  Palazzo  Vitelli  a  8,  Oiacomo, 
now  Uie  property  of  the  Marchese  del 
Monte,  representative  of  the  family, 
was  built  by  Angela  de'  Rossi,  mother 
of  Alessandro  Vitelli,  the  contemporary 
of  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 

Near  the  gate  of  S.  Egidio  is  the 
Palazzo  di  Paolo  Vitelli,  erected  about 
1 540.  It  forms  a  lar^e  quadrangle,  the 
northern  front  looking  out  upon  the 
extensive  gardens  which  once  consti- 
tuted the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
dty.  The  style  and  execution  of  this 
palace  are  equally  magnificent;  the 
grand  staircase  is  wor£y  of  a  royal 
palace,  which,  with  its  lofty  vault,  was 
painted  by  Cristofero  Oherardi,  better 
known  as  llDoceno  ;  the  upper  part  re- 
presents various  mythological  subjects, 
and  the  other  portions  are  covered 
with  grotesque  figures,  quadrupeds,  fish, 
birds,  &c.,  thrown  together  by  the  most 
extravagant  and  capricious  fancy.  The 
saloon  was  decorated  by  Prospero  Fon- 
tana  with  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  the  family ;  it  has  been  bar- 
barously divided  into  small  chambers, 
to  the  serious  injury  of  the  paintings ; 
indeed  many  of  them  are  entirely 
ruined  by  the  earthquake  of  1789  ap'i 
subsequent  culpable  neglect.  '^ 
represent  events  in  which  the  V 
I  bore  a  part.    These  frescoes  ^re 
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bv  MfllvasU  to  hare  been  painted  bj  I 
Pro»p«ro  Fontana  in  a  fetr  treeks.  An- ' 
other  large  saloon  has  a  roof  painted  bj ' 
Doceno  with  mythological  subjects  ;  a 
third  with  subjects  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testameuts,   Another  has  a  rich 
flilt  roof  with  bas-reliefii  and  grotesque ; 
ngures,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  die 
&nquet  of  the  Gods,  supposed  to  be  by 
Prohpero  Ff/ntana,    Of  the  Gardens  little 
remains  of  their  former  magnificence. 
The  J^gia  at  the  extremity  has  its 
walls  decorated  with  caryatides,  ani- 
mals, birds,   fruits,    and  flowers,  bj 
Doceno,  with  a  profusion  almost  un- 
riralled;  here  are  said  to  be  no  less 
than  70  kinds  of  birds  introduced  in 
the  composition.    Although  piunted  3 
centuries   ago,  and   exposed   to  the 
weather,  the  colours  are  still  fresh. 

The  Palazzo  di  Aletsandro  VHelli, 
now  belonging  to  the  BnfUini  fSunilj, 
fituated  near  the  ch,  of  S.  Fortnnato, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  first  house  of 
the  mmily.  It  was  erected  by  Ales- 
iandro  on  the  foundations  of  a  more 
ancient  palace  built  in  1487. 

The  Palazzo  VitelH  alia  Carmoniera 
was  so  called  from  the  foundry  of  can- 
non which  adjoined  it  when  the  city 
flourished  under  the  sovereigntj  of  the 
family.  The  French  seized,  m  1798, 
leveral  cannon  of  large  calibre  cast 
here  with  the  arms  of  the  Y itellis,  and 
the  establishment  was  then  suppressed. 
This  palace  was  the  habitation  of  M- 
col5,  "  the  father  of  his  country. 


»» 


The  Palazzo  Bufalini  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Yignola,  during  his 
mission  for  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary-line between  Rome  and  Tuscany. 
Amongst  other  pictures  in  it  are  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child  of  Simone  da  Pesaro  - 
a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Ricci  attributed 
to  Titian;  and  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  John,  to  Andrea  del  Sarto, 

The  Palazzo   Mancini,   the   house 

of  the  learned  Cav.  Mancini,  the  his- 

"lan  of  his  native  city,  contains  the  fol- 

ig  good  works  : — Giotto,  a  crucifix 

3d  with  miniature  paintings.  Luca 

295&ia,  a  fragment  of  an  Ascension, 


in  terrsrcotta.  Pietro  deUa  Franceaca, 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  S. 
Francis,  S.  Bernardino,  and  odier  saints 
in  the  lower  part;  6  small  pictures 
representing  &ints.  Luea  Signorelli, 
the  Nativity,  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  this  great  artist :  the  Madonna  and 
Caiild,  with  St.  Jerome,  S.  Niccolo  di 
Ban,  St.  Sebastian,  and  Sta.  Cristina; 
this  fine  painting  was  executed  in  1515 
for  the  n^i^bouring  village  of  Mon- 
tone.  This  picture,  as  well  as  another 
by  the  same  punter,  the  Nativitj,  has 
been  much  restored.  Raphael  a  small 
but  veiT  beautiful  picture  ^f  the  An- 
nunciation, said  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  gradino  belonging  to  the  "Cruci- 
fixion'' in  Lord  Ward's  collection. 
Baffaele  del  Colle,  8  small  pictures,  re- 
presenting the  Miracles  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament;  2  other  small  pictures  by 
the  same  hand.  N.  Cirdgnani,  a  large 
picture  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Vasari,  portrait  of  Cosimo  de' 
MedicL  Annibale  Caracci,  a  boy  and 
cat,  perfect.  In  an  upper  room  is  a 
collection  illustrative  of  the  geology  of 
the  neighbouring  Apennines,  various 
antiquities,  and  a  small  cabinet  of 
medals. 

In  the  nei^bourliood  of  Cittk  di 
Castello  is  the  Monte  di  Belvedere, 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Disci^ 
the  favourite  villa  of  the  younger 
Pliny.  Others  have  concluded,  from 
various  remains,  and  from  traces  of 
Roman  foundations  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  spot,  that  Palmolara, 
or  Passerino  3  m.  up  the  river,  are 
more  probably  the  sites ;  but  all  are 
agreed  that  it  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tifemum.  Pliny,  indeed, 
thus  describes  its  situation :  **  Oppidum 
est  prsediis  nostris  vicinum,  nomine 
Tifemum."  He  says  that  it  was  placed 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  wooded  moun- 
tains, on  the  slope  of  a  hill  gra- 
dually rising  from  the  plain,  whose 
fertile  meadows  were  watered  by  the 
Tiber;  the  lower  hills  were  clothed 
with  vines  and  shrubs,  and  the  breezes 
from  the  upper  Apennines  purified  the 
air  and  rendered  it  salubrious.  He 
has  left  a  minute  description  of  it  in 
his  letter  to  Apollinaris  (lib.  v.,  Ep.  6). 
The  fair  of  C.  di  Castello,  once  much 
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resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  has 
now  declined  to  a  second-rate  gathering 
of  provincial  traders:  it  \$  held  from 
the  23rd  to  the  Slst  of  August. 


ROUTE  92. 

8AK  OIUSTINO  TO  BORGO  SAN  SEPOLCRO 
AND  AREZZO. 

BOX.  MILES. 

San  Glastino  to  Borgo  San  Sepoolro     2 
Boigo  Sftn  Sepolcro  to  Arezzo        .   2-4 

26 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
Tious  route  that,  on  descending  the 
Apennines  from  Urbino  to  Cittk  di 
Castello,  a  road  branches  off  from  San 
Giustino  to  Borgo  San  Sepolcro,  and, 
proceeding  from  thence  into  Tuscany, 
falls  into  the  post-road  from  Rome 
to  Florence  at  Arezzo.  This  will  enable 
travellers  desirous  of  reaching  Florence 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  visit 
some  interesting  towns  in  their  way, 
opening  a  tract  of  country  hitherto  but 
little  known  to  tourists. 

1  m.  beyond  San  Giustino  is  Cospaja, 
formerly  the  frontier  stat.  of  Tuscany, 
before  reaching  the  town  of 

1  m.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  (/nn,  Al- 
bergo  d' Italia,  detto  il  Presduto;  very 
tolerable  as  a  country  locanda,  civil 
people — H.  R,i  July,  1863),  formerly  a 
fortified  town,  but  nearly  all  its  towers 
were  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in 
1789.  Borgo  San  Sepolcro  may  be 
called  a  city  of  painters,  for  few  pro- 
vincial towns  in  Italy  have  produced 
60  many.  The  names  of  Pietro  deUa 
Francesca,  Raffaelledel  Colle,  Santi  di 
Tito,  Cristoforo  Gherardi,  and  nu- 
merous others  of  less  note,  are  suffi- 
cient to  justify  Uie  partiality  of  local 


historians,  who  have  called  it  a  school 
of  painting:  Pietro  della  Fntnoesca 
himself  is  one  of  those  painters  who 
form  an  era  in  art.  This  remarkable 
man,  whom  Sir  C.  Eastlake  (Quar^. 
Rev,  czxxi.)  has  described  a£  '*one 
of  the  most  accomplished  painters  of 
his  time,"  was  bom  about  1398.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  masters  who  suc- 
cessfully treated  the  effects  of  light, 
and  made  his  designs  subservient  to 
principles  of  perspective.  "  Pietro  was 
the  guest  of  Giovanni  Santi  in  Urbino 
in  1469.  His  portraits  of  the  duke 
(then  Count  Federigo)  and  his  consort 
Battista  Sforza,  forming  a  diptych, 
are  now  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  A 
single  specimen  only  of  his  talents  re- 
mains at  Urbino;  but  in  his  native 
city,  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  many  of  his 
works  are  still  extant.  Lastly,  this 
master  was  skilled  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  perspective  and  geome- 
try. The  most  distinguished  contem- 
porary painters  of  Romagna  and  Um- 
bria  are  said  to  have  studied  under 
Pietro  della  Francesca.  Among  these, 
Melozzo  da  Forli  and  Luca  Signorelli 
confirm  such  a  tradition  by  their  works 
more  than  Pietro  Perugino.*' — Qtwr- 
terly  Review^  cxxxi. 

Borgo  SanSepolcro  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Holy  See,  but  in  1440  Eugenius 
IV.  made  it  over  to  the  Florentines.  It 
was  raised  to  municipal  rank  by  Leo 
X.  in  1515.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
with  bastions  at  the  four  ^neles,  that 
towards  the  N.E.  forming  the  castle 
or  fortress.  The  principal  street,  run- 
ning from  the  Porta  Fiorentina  to  the 
Porta  Romana,  is  the  Corso;  the  two 
largest  open  spaces  are  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo  and  P.  San  Francesco. 

Tfie  Cathedral  is  a  fine  building  with 
nave  and  2  aisles,  and  is  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  Abbot  Roderigo 
Bonizzo,  in  1012.  On  entering  the 
building  by  the  principal  door,  the  Gra- 
ziani  chapel,  the  first  on  the  rt.  hand, 
contains  a  fine  work  painted  for  the 
family  by  Palma  Giovane  (1602):  an 
Assumption,  with  the  12  apostles  in  the 
foreground.  The  Ventura  chapel  (the 
4th)  has  a  punting  by  Santi  di  Tito. 
representing  the  Incredulity  o^ 
Thomas.    The  chapel  of  the  S^ 
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enmento eoDtainf  a  good  modeniiroiky 
the  Sonlf  in  Pnrgatoij,  hj  ChiaUi.    In 
the  Choir  is  the  Besnmetion  by  Rafatle 
del  ColU,  the  Crncifizion  bj  CMaili,  and 
a   repetition  \sj  Pietro  Perttgino  of  his 
^reat  pietore  of  the  Aseension,  formerlj 
in  the  ch«  of  St.  Peter  at  Perogia,  and 
now  at  Booen.    It  is  recorded  bj  Gav. 
Mancini  that  this  copj  was  painted 
at  Florence,   and  bronght  hither  on 
men's  shoulders    "con  spesa  grsTis- 
sima."    On  the  opposite  side  of  we  ch. 
is  the  BCadonnaoel  Bosario  borne  bj 
angels,  bj  AnUmio  Cavallucci,    Near  it 
is  the  Hol^  Trinity,  with  St.  Andrew, 
Sta.  Cristina,  and  the  Magdalen,  bj 
Cherubmo   Alberti,    a    native   painter. 
Lower  down,  the  Fichi  chapel  has  a 
Nativi^  hy  another  native  artist,  2>ti- 
rant^  Alberti,    The  Landi  chapel  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Annnndation  by 
Giovanni  dd  Vecchi,  also  a  native  painter. 
The  last  chapel  has  a  Crucifixion  by 
Oiooaimi  Alberti,  the  painter  of   the 
Sala  Clementina  in  the  Vatican.    Over 
the  door  of  the  eacristy  is  a  grand  paint- 
ing representing  the   Alimghty   sup- 
ported hy  angels,  by  BaffaeU  del  Colle. 
The  sacristy  contains  a  very  fine  Bap- 
tism of  the  Saviour,  by  Pietro  detla 
Francesca,  with  a  gradino  rraresenting 
various  events  in  tne  life  ox  St.  John 
Baptist.     The  fragment  in  fresco  of 
two  saints  is  by  Gerino  da  Pistoja,  a 
pupil  of  Perugino'e, 

The  ancient  Ch,  of  S.  FrancetcOf  with 
its  rich  Go^c  doorway,  whose  choir 
was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  paint- 
ings by  Giotto,  contains  a  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  stigmata,  by  Giomnni  de* 
Veochi;  and  Christ  disputing  with  the 
doctors,  a  fine  work  of  Domenico  Paesig- 
nano.  The  sacristy  contains  a  picture 
of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Nicholas  by 
Durante  Alberti, 

The  Ch,  of  the  Servites  contains  a 
Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  Luke  and 
St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  by  N.  Circigmni; 
a  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Gio- 
vanni d^  Vecchi  i  an  Annunciation 
variously  attributed  to  Matteo  Roselli, 
Circignani,  and  Domenico  Passignano ; 

\  an  Assumption  in  the  choir,  attri- 
id  to  Pietro  delta  Francesca, 
'ie  Ch.  of  8,  Chiara  has  at  the  high 
an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  with 


St  Francis,  SCa.  Chian,  and  2  odier 
saints,  by  Pietro  delta  Frwieetoa  ;  cruelly 
disfigured  to  suit  the  arehitectnre  of 
the  place  where  it  stands. 

The  Ch.  of  the  PP.  Minori  Otaervmdi 
has  the  Adoration  of  the  Magit  by 
Btuaano;  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Giovanni  d^  Veodd;  a  Crucifixion 
by  Paetignano;  and  in  the  ehoir  a  fine 
Assumption  by  Eafaele  del  Colle. 

The  Ch,  of  8ta.  Maria  della  Mtteri^ 
cordia,  now  the  chapel  of  the  hospital 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  plague  in 
1348,  contains  a  picture  of  the  Viigin 
surrounded  by  figures,  painted  by  Piefro 
della  Franottoa ;  on  each  side  are  por- 
traits of  cotemporanr  personages ;  on 
the  compartments  of  tne  oovers  are  4 
small  subjects;  the  gradino  has  repre- 
sentations of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  his  Flagellation,  the  3  Marys  at 
the  Sepulchre,  the  Apparition  to  the 
Magdalene,  &c. 

"Die  ancient  Ch,  of  8,  Antonio  Abate, 
built  in  1345,  has  a  remarkable  Pallia 
one  Standard  painted  on  both  sides  by 
Luca  SignorelU;  on  one  is  the  Cruci- 
fixion, with  the  Virgin  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  beautiful  and  touching  in  its 
effect,  with  a  fine  landscape ;  on  the 
other  is  S.  Antonio  Abate  and  S.  Eligio. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  city,  and  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Ch,  of  8.  Agostino  contains  the 
Nativity  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  school 
of  Caracci;  and  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
subduinff  Satan,  by  Gerino  da  Pistoja, 
bearing  his  name  and  the  date  1502. 

The  Monte  di  Pieta  contains  the  fresco 
of  the  Besurrection,  by  Pietro  della 
Francesca,  which  Vasari  describes  as  the 
best  of  all  his  works.  '*  It  is  in  a  very 
dark  room  in  which  the  pledges  are 
kept ;  and  as  the  establishment  is  only 
open  3  times  a  week,  there  is  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  keys  on  other 
days,  as  they  are  kept  by  different 
authorities;  the  fresco  is  ftill  of  dig- 
nity, wonderful  for  its  drawing  con- 
sidering the  time  of  its  execution,  and 
fully  justifies  the  praise  of  Vasari: 
The  Seiviour  is  represented  bearing 
the  red-cross  banner  of  Victory,  and 
gathering  up  the  grave-clothes  about 
him,  leaving  the  tomb  with  solemn 
step.   The  genius  of  Pietro  della  Fran- 
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eesea  can  scarcely  be  fully  appreciated 
until  this  work  is  seen ;  no  painter  has 
eyer  so  painted  the  scene.*' — ff.  A,  L, 

There  is  a  theatre  (T.  Dante)  in 
the  town. 

A  hilly  road  leads  fVom  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  to  Arezzo,  traversing  the 
range  that  separate  the  upper  valleys 
of  the  Amo  and  Tiber.  It  crosses 
the  Tiber  soon  after  leaving  Borgo: 
traversing  a  district  of  low  tertiary 
hills,  it  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Sovara,  from  which  another 
hilly  road  of  2  m.  leads  into  that  of 
the  Cerfone,  Here  at  the  village  of 
yUla  the  road  from  Borgo  falls  into 
the  so-called  Sirada  Anconitana,  that 
from  Arezzo  to  Urbino  by  Citta  di 
Castello ;  2  m.  E.  of  Villa,  and  just 
wiUiin  the  papal  territory,  is  the  village 
of  Citema,  the  ch.  of  which,  S.  Fran- 
cesco, contains  some  pictures  worthy 
of  notice :  Our  Saviour  surrounded  by 
angels  and  saints,  by  Raffaelle  del  Colle ; 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Circignani;  a  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Jerome,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Raphael ;  and  in  the  choir 
a  Madonna  and  Child  with  St.  John, 
whic^,  accordinff  to  a  modem  inscrip- 
tion, is  from  the  pencil  of  the  same 
great  artist.  From  Villa  a  gradual  as- 
cent of  several  miles  along  the  Cer- 
fone  leads  to  Majano,  where  that  up 
the  ravine  of  the  Fiumicello  becomes 
more  rapid  to  S,  Firenze^  the  water- 
shed between  the  Tiber  and  the  Amo ; 
from  the  latter  place  a  continuous  de- 
scent of  about  4  m.  leads  to  Arezzo. 

Another,  but  less  convenient,  although 
shorter,  road  between  Borgo  San  ^- 
polcro  and  Arezzo,  passes  by  Anghiari. 
The  Tiber  is  crossed  about  1  m. 
higher  up  than  in  the  former  route, 
and  a  straight  and  good  road  across  the 
plain  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills 
on  whi<^  Anghiari  stands,  4  m.  W.  of 
Borj^o.  Anghiari,  a  town  of  1600  In- 
hab.,  is  celebrated  for  the  battle  fought 
there  June  29, 1440,  between  Piccinino, 
the  Milanese  general,  and  the  Floren- 
tine army  under  Giovanni  Paolo  Orsini. 
Piccinino  previous  to  the  battle  occu- 
pied Borgo  San  Sepolcro ;  and  so  un- 
prepared were  the  Florentines  for  an 
attack,  that  Michelotto  Attendolo  had 
barely  time  to  occupy  the  bridge  over 


the  Tiber  before  the  Milanese  arrived. 
For  2  hours  this  bridge  was  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  struggle  between  the 
combatants ;  it  was  several  times  forced 
by  the  Milanese,  who  on  one  occasion 
xnade  their  way  to  the  walls  of  Anghi- 
ari; but  they  were  again  and  a^n 
repulsed,  until  at  length  the  Florentmes 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bridge  and 
makinff  good,  their  ffround  on  the  other 
side  or  the  river.  J3y  this  mancBuvre 
they  divided  the  2  wings  of  Picci- 
nino's  army,  and  threw  the  whole  into 
confusion.  Piccinino  himself  was  com« 
pelled  to  retire  on  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
and  half  his  army  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Florentines.  The  pillage  is  said 
to  have  been  immense,  no  less  than  400 
officers  and  3000  horses  being  captured 
by  the  conquerors.  At  Anghiari  there 
is  a  large  picture  of  the  Cast  Supper 
by  Fietro  della  Francesco,  in  one  of  its 
churches. 

About  10  m.  N.W.  of  B.  S.  Sepolcro, 
on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Singerna,  one  of 
the  principal  affluents  of  the  Upper 
Tiber,  is  Caprese,  where  Michel  Angelo 
was  bom  in  1474 — a  place  consisting 
of  2  or  3  houses  in  ruins,  and  which 
can  only  be  reached  by  a  bridle-road. 

From  Anghiari  to  Arezzo  there 
is  a  new  carriage-road,  interesting 
in  a  geological  point  of  view:  fol- 
lowing the  valley  of  the  Sovara,  it 
passes  near  the  base  of  Monte  Acuto, 
a  remarkable  conical  peak  (formed 
of  serpentine,  which  has  been  forced 
up  through  the  secondary  limestone 
strata),  to  descend  along  the  Chiassa 
torrent  into  the  plain  of  Arezzo.  The 
most  direct  road  fh)m  Citta  di  Cas- 
tello, the  Strada  Anconitana,  which  is 
travelled  by  the  diligence,  crosses  the 
Tiber  (1  m.)  at  Jiio  Secco,  and  2  m. 
farther  on  enters  the  valley  of  the 
Cerfone  at  Vingone^  passing  near  the 
town  of  Monterchi,  a  cormption  of 
Mons  Herculis,  leaving  Citema  upon 
a  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  From  here  the  road  continues 
to  rise  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Ceifone 
to  Majano  and  San  Fiorenzo,  near 
the  summit  level,  as  above  stated,  to 
Arezzo.     , 

24  m.  Arezzo,  described  in  Rtr 
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ROUTE  93. 

CXTtI  DX  CAffTELLO  TO  GUBBIO,  BT 

VBATTA. 

Bom.  mfles. 
OltUdlCaftelloioFnitta     .      .    12 
FmtU  to  Onbbfo     •      ...     26 

98  Rom*  hl  as  35  Ed^. 

The  first  part  of  this  rdate  carries  us 
along  the  Strada  Tifemate^  which  leads 
S.  from  Citt4  di  Castello  to  Pemgia. 
It  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber  as 
far  as  Santa  Maria  Maddalena,  where 
it  crosses  the  river,  and  proceeds  along 
the  rt.  bank  nntU  it  recrosses  it  at 
Fratta. 

12   m.    Fratta^  a  town   having    a 
pop,  of  1320  (there  is  a  dean  little 
Inn,  called  le  retit  Hdtel,  outside  the 
town,  where  travellers  will  fere  better 
than  at  Cit&  di  Castello),  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  PittUum,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  remnant  of 
the  Roman  army  after  their  defeat  by 
Hannibal.     Placed  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  where 
the  hills  on  either  side  approach  close 
to  its  banks,  it  occupied  m  the  middle 
ages  a  place  of  some  military  import- 
ance :  tiie  situation  and  neighbourhood 
are  very    picturesque.     During    the 
struggles  between  the  republicans  of 
Perugia  and  the  popes,  Fratta  was  fre-' 
quenSy  the  scene  of  contests  between 
their  hostile  bands,  and  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  it  acquired  the  titles 
of  "Nobilis,"  "Insignis,"  and  "Fide- 
lissima, "    from    successive     pontiff)^ 
It  had  formerly  some  note  for  its  iron- 
works and  its  earthenware.    In  the  ch. 
of  Sta.  Croce  is  a  Deposition  by  Luca 
SignorelU ;  over  the  door  of  a  desecrated 
monastery,  a  good  fresco  attributed  to 
Pinturicchio ;  and  Signor  Domenico  Ma- 
varelli's  collection  of  Majolica  may  be 
worth  a  visit. 

2  m.  from  Fratta  is  the  Camaldolese 

Monastery  ot  Monte  (Jorona,  a  celebrated 

establishment  in  IJmbria,  from  which 

the  monks  were  expelled  in  1861 ;  and 

"  -«.  Montonej  in  the  valley  of  the 

'O,  the  place  of  the  celebrated 

of  Braccio   da  Montone,  or 

iiccio. 


A  new,  and  in  rainy  weather  a  bad 
road    of    about    18    miles,    over    a 
very  hilly  and  uninteresting  country, 
branches  off  from  Fratta  to  Gubbio, 
passing    by  CiviteOa  Etdnierif  a  dila- 
pidated  mediieval  castle,  soon  after- 
wards to  enter  the  valley  of  the  As- 
sino  torrent,  passing  near  the  Ahbadia 
di    Campo    Regmano,    and    San   Cris* 
toforo,  where  it  enters  the  Plain  of 
Gubbio,  at  its   N.E.  extremity,  and 
thence  through  Morcia  and  Semonte. 
But   the   most   convenient,   although 
making  a  detour,  is  by  the  carriage- 
road  to  Perugia  as  fer  as  Busco  on  the 
Tiber.     From  this  place  a  very  good 
road  leads  to  Gubbio,  over  a  wild  coun- 
try, with  fine  woodland  sceneiy:  the 
whole  distance,  28  m.,  is  performed 
in  5|  to  6  hrs. ;  there  is  only  one  con- 
siderable ascent.    Leaving  Busco,  the 
road  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Prime 
torrent  as  fer  as  Piccione,  from  which 
the  ascent  is  rapid,  and  oxen  are  re- 
quired for  carniages:  6  m.  farther  on 
is  the  hamlet  of  Scritto,    During  this 
part  of  the  route,  the  village  of  Frattic- 
ctola,  perched  on  a  bleak  peak  to  the 
E.,  forms  a  picturesque  object ;  and  the 
rim  of  ValingegnOf  at  the  heiEuL  of  a 
fine  wooded  ravine.    From  this  point 
there  is  a  gradual  descent  to  the  Plain 
of  Gubbio,  passing  through  Santa  Maria 
di  Colonnata  and  Ponte  d^  Tosst,  where 
the  road  enters  the  plain,  and  from 
which  a  drive  of  3  m.  brings  us  to  the- 
city.    The  most  convenient  place  for 
stopping  on  the  way  from  Fratta  will 
be  at  the  Osteria  delle  Capanacce,  half- 
way between  Piccione  and  Scritto. 

26  m.  Gubbio.  (Inn:  Locanda  di 
Spemlchia — very  clean  beds,  charges 
moderate,  and  civil  people ;  good  white 
wine,  July,  1863 — ff.  P,:  it  has  been 
lately  cleaned  up,  and  will  afford  feir 
quarters  for  the  artistic  tourist  in  his 
excursions  through thisneighbourhood.) 
This  interesting  town,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  declivity  and  at  the  base 
of  the  Monte  Calvo,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Umbrian  city  of  Iguvittm^  whose 
possession  was  considered  of  so  mudi 
importance  by  Csesar  in  his  invasion. 
The  present  population  amounts  to  5801. 
The  town,  which  is  wcU  built,  is  entirely 
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of  a  mediffival  character.  The  ancient 
city  extended  farther  into  the  plain 
previous  to  its  partial  destruction  by 
the  Goths;  in  1155  it  was  besieged  and 
threatened  with  ruin  by  Frederick  Bar^ 
barossa,  but  it  was  preserved  b^  the 
interposition  of  its  patron  and  bishop, 
S.  Ubaldo;  during  the  14th  cent  it 
had  a  population  of  30,000.  In  1384 
the  people  of  Gubbio  gave  themselves 
to  the  family  of  Montefeltro,  the  lords 
of  Urbino,  to  whom  it  belonged  until 
the  latter  territory  was  absorbed  by 
the  popes.  Gubbio  is  of  importance 
in  the  history  of  painting  as  the  seat 
of  a  particular  school,  different  in  many 
respects  from  the  sreat  Umbrian  one 
of  Perugia,  the  chief  masters  of  which, 
Ibi,  the  NelliSf  and  Nuccis,  have  left 
some  good  works  here. 

The  Palazzo  Publico  or  del  Comune  is 
a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  times  of 
the  republic,  as  well  as  an  imposing  oi^ 
nament  to  the  town.  It  was  built  by 
Matteo  di  Giovanello  of  Gubbio,  called 
Gattapone,  heiween  1332  and  1340.  It 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  municipal 
body,  although  a  public-spirited  noble- 
man, the  Marchese  Ranghiasci,  offered 
to  restore  it  if  they  would  re-occupy  it. 
Having  been  declared  by  the  Itidian 
Parliament  a  national  monument,  it  is 
now  in  progress  of  restoration. 

The  Ducal  Palace  was  erected  by 
Luciano  Lauranna,  architect  of  the 
palace  at  Urbino,  and  decorated  in  the 
same  style  as  that  remarkable  edifice. 
Though  containing  fewer  remains  of  its 
ancient  magnificence,  it  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture of  the  16th  century.  One  of  the 
rooms,  called  Duke  Federigo's  Cabinet, 
contains  some  good  tarsia-work,  but 
in  a  miserable  state  of  degradation. 
Among  its  inlaid  ornaments  may  be 
traced  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  conferred  upon  Duke  Guid* 
Ubaldo  by  Henry  VII. 

The  Cathedral,  close  to  the  palace, 
dedicated  to  St.  Marianusand  St.  James 
the  Martyr,  contains  several  good  and 
well-preserved  pictures.  The  first  altar 
on  the  1.  has  a  Madonna  enthroned 
between  S.  Ubaldo  and  S.  Sebastian,  on 
a  gold  ground,a  finfe  picture,  by  Sinibaldo 
Ibi,  a  rare  master  of  the  school  of  Pem- 


gino ;  two  pictures  by  Done  Doni,  one  a 
copy  of  a  painting  by  Perugino,  the  other 
a  Pietk.  The  Magdalen  is  a  fine  speci- 
men by  Timoteo  Sella  Vite,  by  whom 
also  are  the  frescoes  behind  the  epis- 
copal throne.  A  Nativity  of  the  school 
of  Perugino.  S.  Thomas  is  by  Benedetto 
Nucci,  a  pupil  of  Rafiaele  del  Colle. 
The  seats  of  the  magistratura  near  the 
high  altar  are  beautifully  painted  by 
B,  Nucci ;  a  throne  in  the  choir  is  ex- 
quisitely carved  by  one  of  the  Maffeis^ 
a  family  celebrated  for  their  talent  in 
wood-carving.  In  the  sacristy  is  pre- 
served a  very  curious  priviale  or  priest's 
robe,  with  various  scenes  of  the  Pas- 
sion beautifully  embroidered  on  a  gold 
ground ;  it  belonged  to  Marcello  Cer- 
vini,  afterwards  Pope  Marcellus  II. 

The  ch.  of  S,  Maria  Nova  or  Novella 
has  the  finest  work  of  Ottaviano  Nelli 
(1403),  one  of  the  most  intensely  de- 
votional painters  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
and  probably  the  master  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano.  It  is  a  votive  fresco  of  the 
Madonna  crowned  by  the  Saviour,  with 
St.  Peter,  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  a  choir 
of  Angels,  and  portraits  of  the  donors. 
Numerous  fine  n'escoes  were  discovered 
under  the  whitewash  in  this  ch.  in  1858. 
8,  Agostino :  the  choir  was  painted  by 
Ottaviano  Nelli,  and  it  is  believed  by 
Qentile  da  Fabriano;  2  compartments 
are  said  to  be  by  the  latter.  The  4 
compartments  of  the  roof,  representing 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Augustin,  were 
painted  by  Giacomo  Bedi:  the  walls  of 
the  ch.  are  probably  covered  with 
frescoes  under  the  whitewash,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  remove.  St.  Agostino 
also  contains  the  Baptism  of  the  patron 
•saint,  by  Damiani;  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  by  Nucci \  and  in  the  sacristy 
a  curious  tavola  by  the  school  of 
the  Nellis.  Opposite  to  the  town  en- 
trance near  St.  Agostino  is  a  Majesta, 
with  a  Virgin  enthroned,  by  Martino 
Nello,  In  S,  Pietro  are  a  Visitation 
by  Giannicola — much  injured  and  re- 
painted ;  and  a  picture  with  some  fine 
frescoes  by  Baffaele  del  Colle,  The  illu- 
minated choral  books  by  Attavante  of 
Florence,  formerly  in  this  church  — 
longer  exist,  having  been  sold  * 
friars ;  a  few  of  them  are  in  t^ 
quis  Ranghiasci's  collection. 
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ceieo  has  an  excellent  copy  of  Da- 
niele  da  Volterra's  Descent  from 
the  Cross  in  the  Trinitk  de'  Monti 
at  Rome,  and  a  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna  signed  bj  Ihmcesco  Sig- 
noreUif  and  a  Crucifixion  by  Benedetto 
Nucci;  in  the  sacristy  a  very  good 
picture  by  the  same  artist;  this  is  per- 
naps  his  best  work.  At  8,  Domenioo,  on 
the  L,  is  a  good  fresco  by  Eafaele  del 
Colle,  in  his  early  manner,  of  the  Ma- 
donna with  a  choir  of  angels,  dated  1 546; 
the  frescoes  around  are  by  T,  Zucchero ; 
a  tavola  of  S.  Vlncenzio,  with  Angels 
and  Devotees,  by  Tomasao  Nelli,  brother 
of  Ottayiano ;  a  statue  in  terra-cotta  of 
St.  Anthony  is  the  work  of  Giorgio  An- 
dreoli^  the  celebrated  painter  on  majo- 
lica. The  stalls  of  the  choir  are  orna- 
mented with  arabesques  in  gold  by 
Nucci,  In  the  L  transept  is  a  good 
Circumcision  by  Damiani,  a  native 
artist ;  it  abounds  in  contemporary  por- 
traits, like  most  of  his  works  in  the 
other  churches  in  this  town.  In  the  ch. 
of  8ta.  Maria  della  Poggiohf  outside  the 
walls,  is  a  Holy  Family,  probably  one 
of  the  last  works  of  OUaviano  NeUi, 

Among  the  private  collections  in 
Gubbio  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
those  of  the  Ranghiasci  and  Beni 
palaces.  That  of  the  Marquis  Ran- 
ghiasci contains  several  paintings  of  the 
early  Gubbian  school :  one  by  Angeletto 
da  GvbfnOf  a  pupil  of  Oderigi ;  another 
by  Giacomo  Bedi;  several  by  the  Nellis; 
one  by  Sinibaldo  Ibi ;  a  Deposition  by 
Giottino;  a  Madonna  enthroned  by 
Girolamo  Nardini  of  Forli,  a  rare 
master ;  some  of  the  illuminated  choral 
books,  by  Attavante  of  Florence,  for- 
merly in  the  ch.  of  San  Pietro ;  and 
several  fine  specimens  of  Gubbio  Majo- 
lica, by  AndreoH  and  others ;  wood  carv- 
ings, &c.  The  collection  of  Count  Beni 
contains  a  beautiful  original  sketch 
for  a  lost  picture  of  Perugino's,  2  very 
good  tavolas  attributed  to  Marco  Geppo, 
a  Crivelli  (?),  a  head  by  Giorgione, 
and  a  fine  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Angels  by  an  unknown 
^  '  bian  artist. 

9re  are  some  pictures  of  the  two 

to  be  found  in  Gubbio,  and 

iB  of  its  early  school,   among 

is  a  head  of  St.  Anthony  by 


Pahnerucci  under  the  arcade  of  the 
College  of  Painters,  outside  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria. 

An  inscription  marks  the  house  erro- 
neously supposed  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Dante  during  his  residence  at 
Gubbio,  and  his  name  has  been  given 
to  the  street,  although  it  has  been  well 
ascertained  that  the  poet  never  resided 
in  the  town  at  all,  naving  lived  with 
Bosone  di  Ruffaelli  in  his  castle  at  Col 
Mollaro,  the  Ghibelline  party,  to  which 
both  belonged,  being  exiled  at  the  time 
from  Gubbio ;  the  acquaintance  which 
he  then  formed  with  Oderigi  the  missal- 
painter,  and  the  merits  of  Sie  latter,  are 
immortalised  by  him.  Far,,  xi.  100 : — 

Oh,  diss'  io  In],  non  sei  ta  Oderid, 
L'onor  di  Eugnbfo,  e  Tonor  di  qnella  arte 
€be  aUnmiiiAre  h  chiamAta  in  Fariai? 

The  chief  interest  of  Gubbio  is  de- 
rived fix>m  the  Eugubian  Tables,  which 
have  excited  the  attention  and  curiosity 
of  the  learned  men  of  Europe  during 
the  last  4  centuries.  They  were  found 
in  1444  among  the  nuns  of  an  ancient 
theatre  near  this  town.  These  tables, 
now  preserved  here,  are  of  bronze, 
covered  with  inscriptions,  4  in  Urn- 
brian,  2  in  Latin,  and  1  in  Etruscan 
and  Latin  characters.  Among  the  nu- 
merous antiquaries  who  have  written  to 
illustrate  them,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
mention  that  Buonarotti,  by  whom  they 
were  first  published,  in  his  Supple- 
ment to  Dempster,  considered  them  as 
articles  of  treaties  between  the  States  of 
Umbria;  Bourguet,  Gori,  and  Bsu-detti 
thought  that  they  were  forms  of  prayer 
among  the  Pelasgi  after  the  decline  of 
their  power ;  Mafifei  and  Passeri,  that 
they  were  statutes,  or  donations  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter ;  while  Lanzi  con- 
ceived that  they  related  solely  to  the 
sacrificial  rites  of  the  various  towns  of 
the  Umbrian  confederacy, — an  opinion 
in  which  most  subsequent  antiquaries 
have  been  disposed  to  concur.  Dr. 
Lepsius  of  Berlin,  struck  by  the  asser- 
tion of  Lanzi  that  the  language  of  the 
tables  is  full  of  archaisms,  and  b^irs 
great  affinity  to  the  Etruscan  dialect, 
visited  Gubbio  for  the  purpose  of  exa- 
mining them  as  philological  illustra- 
tions of  the  formation  of  Latin,  and  has 
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jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Latin 
language,  both  among  the  people  of 
Italy  generally  and  among  the  Umbri, 
was  much  more  recent  than  the  Etrus- 
can, and  that  the  Etruscan  literature 
was  common  to  the  Umbri.  The  tables 
present,  moreover,  many  peculiarities. 
The  lines,  like  the  Etruscan  and  other 
ancient  languages,  are  read  firom  rt. 
to  1. ;  the  letters  show  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  Umbrian 
character  and  the  Pelasffic  form  of 
ancient  Greek.  The  umbrian  in- 
scriptions appear  to  be  of  various 
dates,  for  the  spelling  of  several 
words  which  occur  in  the  different 
plates  is  dissimilar.  The  connection 
of  the  Umbri  with  the  Greeks  is  shown 
by  the  names  of  their  deities  in  these 
tables,  most  of  which  are  of  Greek 
origin;  and  numerous  other  Greek 
words  occur  almost  without  change. 
In  one  of  the  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  sacrifice  of  a  dog,  the  words  katle 
(catulus)  and  hunte  occur ;  the  last  is 
curious  as  an  argument  in  &your  of  the 
reputed  origin  of  the  Umbri  from  the 
Gauls,  by  which  of  course  the  Celtic 
nation  generally  is  implied.  The  Latin 
inscriptions  are  highly  interesting  to 
the  philological  student;  the  letter  O 
is  used  in  place  of  Y ;  G,  a  letter  sup- 
posed to  have  been  unknown  before  B.C. 
S5d,  is  also  to  be  recognised ;  pir  (trv^)  is 
used  for  fire,  pimi  for  bread,  and  vinu 
for  wine.  Gubbio  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  of  the  Umbrian  com- 
munities whose  names  are  recorded  in 
the  tables,  and  it  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  Juviscana. 

Gubbio  has  an  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  before  the 
Roman  domination;  it  has  been  re- 
cently restored;  near  it  are  the  Pome- 
Hum  of  Gubbio,  and  some  Pelasgic 
remains. 

Near  Gubbio  is  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  medisBval  engineering,  la  Bot- 
tacckne,  an  immense  pond  or  reservoir 
for  collecting  water  to  sttpply  the  town 
and  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  turn- 
ing mills :  It  is  formed  by  throwing  an 
immense  wall  or  barrier,  80  feet  thick, 
across  a  valley  between  the  Monte 
Ingino  and  Monte  Calvo;    the  reser- 


voir thus  formed  can  contain  4,720,000 
cubic  feet  of  water. 

There  is  a  veij  &ir  mountain  road, 
adapted  for  carriages,  between  Gubbio 
and  La  Schieggia,  8  m.  on  the  high 
road  from  Fano  to  Foligno.  (See 
Rte.  89.)  The  ascent  for  the  first  4  m. 
is  very  rapid  and  requires  the  assistance 
of  oxen,  passing  through  the  Madonna 
della  Pergola  and  Troppola. 

A  road  of  about  IS  m.  leads  from 
Gubbio  to  San  Pelleg^o,  where  it  also 
joins  the  Via  Flaminia.  (See  Rte.  89.) 
Near  Gualdo,  this  route  runs  througn 
a  richly  wooded  country  for  the  first 
-7  m.  to  Ponte  della  Branca,  where  it 
crosses  the  torrent  of  that  name,  one  of 
the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  from  which 
there  is  a  considerable  ascent  to  San 
Facundino,  2  m.  before  reachingGualdo 
Tadino,  on  the  rly.  between  Ancona 
and  Foligno  (see  Rte.  88a). 


ROUTE  94. 

GFTTl  DX  CA8TELL0  TO  PERUGIA. 


att&  dl  CtoteUo  to  Fratte 
Fratta  to  FeruglA     .      • 


Roman  miles. 
.      •     21     il 


S3  Rom.  m. »  so}  Eng.  m. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  &r  as 
Fratta,  is  described  in  the  preceding 
route. 

12  m.  Fratta,  A  road  branches  ofiP 
on  the  1.  from  this  place  to  Gubbio 
(Rte.  93),  whence  there  is  another  to 
Gualdo,  where  it  joins  the  Via  Fla- 
minia and  rly. 

From  Fratta  the  road  to  Perugia 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  as  far  as  Ponte  Felcino^  where 
it  crosses  the  river,  following  the  valley 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  through  a  well- 
cultivated  country,  and  after  crop^' 
the  Primo  at  Ponte  Busco  rises 
rapid  ascent  of  nearly  5  m.  to 

15  m.  Perugia  (Rte.  107). 
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ROUT     95. 

PEEUOIA  TO  ROME,  BT  TODT,  TERNI, 
NABNI,  PONTEFEUCE,  AMD  THE  TIBEB. 

Roman  miles. 

PeragiatoTodi       •      .      ,      .     21 

ToditoTeml 24 

Temi  to  Fontefellce        .      .*    .     22 

73  Rom.  m.  =  69  Eng.  m. 

As  regards  actual  distance  this  is 
the  most  direct  road  between  Perugia 
and  the  capital.  There  are  no  post- 
horses  between  Perugia  and  Temi,  but 
gigs  and  light  carriages  of  the  country 
can  be  easily  hired.  A  better  descrip- 
tion of  diligence  has  been  established 
between  Perugia  and  Temi,  passing  by 
Todi. 

Leaying  Perugia  by  the  route  to  Fo- 
ligno,  our  road  soon  strikes  off  to  the 
rt.,  and  by  a  steep  descent  reaches  the 
plain  of  the  Tiber.  In  a  chapel  on 
the  roadside  on  this  descent  is  a  good 
painting  of  the  Virgin  by  Tiberio 
(T Assist,  8  m.  from  the  city  the  road 
crosses  the  Tiber  at  Ponte  Nuovo,  a 
little  below  the  embouchure  of  the 
Chiascio,  3  m,  beyond  which  is  the 
village  of  La  Viruta,  where,  in  the  ch. 
of  S.  Franceso,  over  the  high  altar  is 
the  oldest  (1458)  known  work  otNicolo 
da  Foligno,  From  La  Diruta  the  road 
follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  river,  close 
to  the  base  of  the  hills  which  all  along 
Wktv^pr  its  eastern  bank,  as  far  as  Ponte 
om  which  it  rises  by  a  steep 
f  1  m.  to  Todi. 

.  ToDi  (^Iim,  La  Corona,   to- 
This  ancient  Umbrlaii  city, 


the  Tuder  of  the  Romans,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  commanding  extensive  views 
of  ^e  surrounding  country,  and  so  high 
as  to  be  a  conspicuous  object  for  a 
great  distance. 

**  exoelso  sommi  qna  vertioe  montiB 
Devexmn  lateri  pendet  Tnder." 

8a,IldL 

It  is  now  an  episcopal  town  of  4606 
Inhab. ;  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
remains  of  its  ancient  Etruscan  walls. 
These  present  in  many  parts  speci- 
mens of  regular  masonry  as  perfect  as 
any  which  are  met  with  in  the  cities  of 
ancient  Etruria;  the  stones  are  lud 
in  horizontal  courses.  They  generally 
alternate,  one  course  being  narrow  and 
the  next  broad.  Another  interesting 
ruin  is  the  extensive  building  which 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  controversy, 
some  calling  it  a  Temple  of  Mars,  for 
whose  worship  the  ancient  cit^  was 
celebrated,  while  others  regard  it  as  a 
basilica  of  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
perors. 

The  Cathedral^  a  Gothic  edifice,  con- 
tains some  frescoes  which  deserve  notice. 
The  ch.  of  the  Madonna  della  Consola- 
zione,  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
considered  one  of  the  masterpieces  ef 
Bramante,  is  remarkable  for  its  cluster 
of  cupolas.  The  ch.  ofS,  Fortunato  has 
a  rich  Gothic  doorway,  and  some  fine 
wood  carvings  in  the  Choir  by  Maffeo 
di  Gvbbio,  [From  Todi,  a  carriage-road 
of  18  m.  to  Orvieto,  has  been  nearly 
completed,  over  a  country  th&t  offers 
little  interest,  the  hilly  region  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Tiber  and  Paglia.] 

On  leaving  Todi  the  road  is  one  con- 
tinued ascent  over  the  high  range  of 
hills  that  separate  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  from  that  of  the  Nera.  About 
1  m.  from  the  town  is  the  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Capuccini,  over  the  high 
altar  of  which  a  fine  painting  bv  Lo 
Spagna,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  Angels  and  Saints  of 
the  Franciscan  Order ;  it  bears  the 
date  of  1 51 1.  About  halfway  to  Temi 
1  m.  on  1.,  and  near  the  village  of 
Rosaro,  is  Cassigliano,  on  the  site  of 
the  Umbrian  city  of  Carsuke :  between 
Castel  Todino  and  S.  Gemine  the  road 
attains  its  highest  point.   2  m.  before 
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reaching  S.  GemiDe,  the  Via  Flaminia 
from  Bevagna  to  Narni,  passing  by 
Massa  and  Acquasparta,  joins  the 
modem  road;  the  Roman  station  of 
Ad  Martis,  on  it,  was  near  Massa. 
S.  Gemfne  is  a  poor  village  of  1500 
souls;  beyond  it  the  road  bifurcates — 
that  on  the  rt.  to  Narni,  descending 
constantly  to  the  Nera,  which  it  crosses 
near  the  bridge  of  Augustus,  before 
ascending  the  hill  to  Narni ;  the  other 
on  the  1.  to  Temi  (9  m.),  passing  3  m. 
E.  of  S.  Gemine  below  the  town  of 
Cesi,  near  which  there  is  a  large  na- 
tural cavern  in  the  limestone  cliffs  of 
the  oolitic  formation. 

Terni  (Inn,  TEuropa),  witl^  the  Rly. 
to  Rome,  is  described  in  Rte.  107. 


ROUTE  96. 

FBBUOIA  TO  PANICALE,   GITTA  DELLA 
PIEVE,   AND  CHIU8I. 

32  m. 

This  route,  although  a  hilly  one,  is 
through  a  very  beautiml  country,  cross- 
ing the  region  that  separates  the  valley 
of  the  TiSer  from  that  of  the  Chiana. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  between 
Chiusi,  Siena,  and  Florence,  it  affords 
an  agreeable  mode  of  varying  the  jour- 
ney between  Perugia  and  the  capital 
of  Italy.  Public  conveyances  leave 
Perugia  every  morning  (returning  from 
Chiusi  at  2  F.M.),  and  reach  Chiusi 
Stat,  at  mid-day ;  so  that,  by  means 
of  the  rly.  which  starts  from  the  latter, 
the  traveller  will  arrive  in  Florence, 
Fis^,  or  Leghorn  pn  t^e  s^une  evening. 


The  road  to  Cittk  della  Pieve  leaves 
Perugia  by  the  Porta  Nuova ;  2  m.  be- 
yond which  it  reaches  San  Sisto ;  and 
8  m.  farther  the  Madonna  del  Giglio, 
an  osteria  near  the  town  of  San 
Afartino  de*  Colli.  The  S.E.  part  of 
the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  is  about 
4  m.  from  this  point.  A  gradual  de- 
scent from  here  leads  into  the  valley 
of  the  Nestore,  the  road  running  pa- 
rallel to  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  as 
far  as  Le  Tavemelle,  which  is  con- 
sidered halfwav  (Inn:  II  Moro,  bad 
and  dirty).  The  route  continues  to 
rise  with  the  stream,  for  5  m.,  to  near 
the  village  otFiegaro,  situated  in  a  pic- 
turesque situation  on  a  height  above 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Nestore,  where  it 
commences  to  ascend  the  hills,  which 
are  here  thickly  wooded  with  oaks, 
having  the  torrent  in  the  valley  on 
the  1.  About  a  mile  before  arriving  at 
Cittk  della  Pieve  this  road  joins  that 
to  Orvieto  and  Chiusi  (Rte.  97). 

[IJ  mile  beyond  Le  Tavemelle  a 
carriage-road  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to 
the  Borghetto  Stat,  on  the  rly.,  passing 
near  the  southern  and  western  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Thrasymene  below  Pani- 
calc  (5  m.)  and  Castiglione  del  Lago 
(10  m.\ 

Panicale,  a  small  place  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  wooded  hill  overlooking 
the  lake,  about  5  m.  from  Taver- 
nelle,  contains  2  frescoes  by  Perugmo. 
That  in  the  church  attached  to  the 
Convent  of  Nuns  of  San  Bastiano, 
outside  the  town,  represents  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Sebastian,  and  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  best -pre- 
served works  of  the  master.  It 
bears  the  date  of  mdc.  The  figure 
of  St.  Sebastian  is  singularly  beautiful, 
exquisite  in  colouring,  and  with  the 
form  and  proportions  of  an  Apollo. 
An  excellent  chromo  -  lithograph  of 
it  has  been  published  by  the  Arun- 
del Society  of  London.  This  great 
work  will  amply  repay  the  inconveni- 
ence of  leaving  the  hi^n  road.  Another 
fresco  by  Perugino,  in  the  ch.  of  S, 
Agostino,  also  outside  the  village,  has 
suffered  much  from  time ;  it  represents 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Th***^ 
is  no  Inn  at  Panicale. 

At  Castiglione  ^  del  Lago    is    f 
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tified  palace  standing  on  a  promonr 
tory  in  the  lake;  it  belonged  ori- 
ginally to  the  Diikes  della  Comia, 
whose  deeds  are  represented  in  frescoes 
on  the  walls  of  the  principal  halls ;  from 
them  it  passed  to  the  Bafflioni  family, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  a  small  dirty  Inn  at  Casti- 
glione. 

The  road  Arom  Castiglione  skirts  for 
4  m.  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  after- 
wards falls  into  the  high-road  between 
Arezzo  and  Perugia  (Rte.  107),  at 
Redola,  2  m.  from  Monte  Gualandro, 
and  near  the  Borghetto  Stat,  on  the 
rly.  between  Florence  and  Peru^^a]. 


ROUTE  97. 

BOUE  TO  FLOBEKCE,   BT  YITERBO,  OR- 

VIETO,   CHIU8I,  THE  VAL  DI   CHIANA, 

AND  SIENA. 

KIL.   v. 

Rome  to  Orte  Stat  (BaU)    ...  84    62 

Orte  Stat  to  Vlterbo  (by  Dlgnoe.).  20 

Viterbo  to  Monleflasoone  (do.) .     .  18 

Monteflascone  to  Orvieto  (do.)  .     .  20 

Orvleto  to  Chiiui  (Rail)  .     ...  40    25 

Ghiusl  to  Siena SO    75 

Siena  to  Florence 97    60 

The  roate  will  enable  travellers  to 
visit  some  interesting  sites  and  scenery 
of  Central  Italy.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  can  now  be  performed  by 
rail,  the  rest  by  public  conveyances  in 
connection  with  the  railway  trains, 
places  in  which  as  fieur  as  Orvieto  can 
be  secured  at  the  offices  of  the  company 
in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio. 

The  first  portion  of  the  route  is  per- 
formed by  rail:  leaving  Rome  at  7, 
Orte  Stat  is  reached  at  10'30  a.m., 
Viterbo  at  4  p.m.,  and  Orvieto  at  10 
p.m. 

52  m,  OrU  Stat,,  about  2  m.  from  the 


town,  through  which  the  carriage-road 
passes  (Rte.  107),  and  fVom  which  it 
passes  over  an  irregular  hilly  country 
until  it  reaches  the  great  Etruscan 
plain  between  the  Monte  Cimino  chain 
and  the  hills  bordering  on  the  Lake  of 
Bolsena. 

20  m.  Viterbo,  for  description  of 
which  see  Rte.  10.5. 

IS  m.  MontefiascoM,  See  also  Rte. 
105. 

Before  reaching  the  gate  of  Monte- 
fiascone  from  Viterbo  by  the  post-road 
between  Rome  and  Siena  (Rte.  105),  that 
to  Orvieto  turns  off  to  the  rt 

Soon  afterwards  the  old  ch.  of  San 
Flaviano,*with  a  curious  balcony  and  a 
pointed  doorway,  is  passed  on  the  1. ; 
and,  a  little  fiirther  on,  an  interesting 
(to  the  geoloffist)  current  of  black  lava 
is  seen  on  the  rt.  of  the  road;   from 
here  an  uninteresting  hilly  country  for 
4  m.  is  travelled  over,  along  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  hills  that  enclose  the 
Lake  of  Bolsena,  peeps  of  which  are  bad 
during  this  portion  of  the  route.     5  m. 
from  Montenascone  commences  a  long 
valley,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  an  exten- 
sive current  of  lava,  which  tops  the 
range  of  hills  called  Monterado,  that 
enclose  it  in  that  direction.     A  road 
strikes   off    on    the   rt.    to   Bagnorea 
(Balneum  Regis),   5  m.  distant,  cele- 
brated   for    its    mineral   hot^prings; 
and  5  m.  still  farther,  the  road  from 
Bolsena    to    Orvieto   joins  from'^the 
1.  that  from  Montefiascone.    A  bleak 
and  ill-cultivated  region  extends  from 
this  to  the  Osteria  Nova,  the  Italian 
Custom-house  station.    The  Italo-Pon- 
tifical  frontier  is  crossed  about  2  m. 
nearer  Montefiascone,  where  there  is 
an  Italian  military  post,  6  m.  from  Or- 
vieto ;  2  m.  farther  we  reach  the  top  of 
the  escarpment  that  bounds  on  this  side 
the  valley  of  the  Paglia.    2  m.  from 
Orvieto,  on  the  rt.  of  the  road,  and  on 
the  Poggio  del  SoccolOt  were  discovered 
in    1864    some    interesting    Etruscan 
tombs,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  paintings  representing  prepara- 
tions for  a  fiineral  banquet,  with  a 
great  number  of  Etruscan  inscriptions, 
some  fine    Etruscan   armour,  bronze 
utensils,  mirrors,  &c.  —  the  probable 
Necropolis  of  the  prte- Roman  Her- 
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banum.  The  view  over  the  valley  below, 
and  Orvieto  beyond,  is  very  fine.  From 
this  point  a  rapid  descent,  by  a  good 
road  of  well-managed  zigzags,  leads 
to  a  depression  that  separates  the  hill 
on  which  Onrieto  stands  from  the 
heights  eztendinff  from  Castel  Viscardo 
by  Bardano  and  Rocca«Ripescena  to 
the  junction  of  the  Paclia  and  Tiber. 
A  small  river  is  crossed,  from  which  a 
steep  ascent  brings  iis  to  the  gate  of 
Orvieto.  The  first  view  of  Orvieto 
is  very  fine;  placed  on  the  summit 
of  an  elongated  ridge,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  vertical  escarpments, 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  bas- 
tioned  fortification,  in  the  midst  and 
on  ^e  highest  point  of  which  rises  its 
magnificent  catnedral.  The  position 
of  the  city  derives  much  of  its  peculiar 
beauty  from  ^e  escarped  rock  of  vol- 
canic tufa  on  which  it  stands ;  the  base 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Paj^lia, 
which,  rising  on  the  eastern  declivities 
of  Mont'  Amiata,  joins  the  Tiber,  4  m. 
lower  down,  near  Torre  di  Monte. 

[The  geologist  will  find  much  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  country  between 
Montefiascone  and  Orvieto.  The  whole 
region  between  the  Lake  of  Bolsena 
and  Uie  valley  of  the  Paglia  is  vol- 
canic, chiefly  of  coarse  pumice  tufii, 
with  occasional  lava  eruptions  (near  the 
Italian  frontier  stat.).  The  town  of 
Orvieto  itself  is  on  one  of  the  last 
eminences  towards  the  E.  of  the  great 
igneous  mass  which  constitutes  the 
volcanic  group  of  Bolsena  and  Monte 
Cimino.  Very  good  sections  of  the 
superposition  of  the  latter  on  the 
tertiary  marine  formation  are  seen  all 
round  the  city.  The  elongated  plateau 
of  Orvieto  is  as  it  were  an  island  of 
volc4&nic  breccia,  similar  in  age  and 
composition  to  that  of  the  Ciminian 
range,  and  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  at 
Rome.  Under  it,  on  every  side,  lie 
the  Pliocene  sub-Apennine  marls,  ex- 
tending across  the  Paglia  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Um- 
brian  Apennines  ;  the  volcanic  tufa  of 
Orvieto  being  the  most  eastern  point  to 
which  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Central 
Italy  extend  on  Uiis  parallel  of  latitude ; 
the  valleys  of  the  Paglia  and  Tiber  cut- 


ting^ off  the  volcanic  rocks  in  this  di- 
rection— all  beyond,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  being  of  stratified  marine 
deposits.  The  thickness  of  the  vol- 
canic mass  at  Orvieto  is  about  150 
English  feet.  The  elevation  of  the 
plateau  on  which  the  town  stands  is 
720  ft.  above  the  Paglia,  and  1250  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. j 

20  m.  Orvieto.  Inn :  Locanda  delle 
Belle  Arti  and  Aquila  Bianca,  near  the 
gate,  on  the  side  of  Rome,  much  im- 
proved as  to  apartments ;  cookery  in- 
different, as  well  as  attendance ;  good 
bedrooms:  families  who  wish  to  remain 
here  for  a  day  would  do  well  to  bring 
some  provisions  from  Florence  or  Rome: 
"  very  indifferent  fiire,  but  clean  beds." 
The  situation  ofOrvieto  bespeaks  a  very- 
ancient,  probably  an  Etruscan  origin :  it . 
is  the  Herbanum  of  Pliny,  and  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  other  writers;  the  modem 
name  being  a  corruption  of  the  latter 
appellation.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
Guelph  party.  The  local  chroniclers 
record  the  names  of  no  less  than  32 
popes  who  resided  at  various  periods 
within  its  walls,  the  greater  number 
of  whom  were  driven  to  seek  security 
in  its  impregnable  position  during  the 
troubles  of  tne  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Orvieto  at  the  present  time  is  the 
capital  of  a  province,  and  the  residence 
of  a  bishop.  The  population  of  the  city 
amounts  to  6943. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  examples  of  Italian 
Gothic,  and  in  many  respects  is  without 
a  rival  in  this  style.  Like  the  cathe- 
drals of  Siena  and  Florence,  it  is  built 
of  alternate  courses  of  dark  and  light- 
coloured  stone.  The  fa9ade,  with  its 
bright  mosaics  and  marble  sculptures, 
is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  richness  of 
material  or  in  beauty  of  effect.  The  inte- 
rior presents  a  large  collection  of  sculp- 
ture of  the  16th  century,  and  is  enriched 
by  those  frescoes  of  Luca  Signorelli  from 
which  Michel  Aneelo  is  supposed  to 
have  derived  the  idea  of  his  great  work 
of  the  Last  Judgment. 

This  remarkable  building  owes  its 
origin  to  the  miracle  of  Bolsena,  which 
occurred,  according  to  the  Qiurch  hi' 
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torj,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  centy. 
(See  p.  355.)  Urban  IV.  being  then 
resident  at  Orvieto,  the  priest  ivho 
had  been  convinced  b^  the  miracle  pro* 
ceeded  there  to  obtain  absolution  for 
his  doubts,  and  brought  with  him  the 
linen  and  other  relics  of  the  altar  upon 
which  the  blood  had  fallen.  The  pope, 
attended  by  several  cardinals,  met  the 
relics  at  the  bridge  of  Rio  Chiaro,  and 
resolved  that  an  edifice  should  at  once 
be  erected  to  receive  them.  Lorenzo 
Maitani,  the  celebrated  Sienese  archi- 
tect, gave  the  design,  and  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Nicholas  IV.  in  1 290.  From 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury almost  every  artist  of  eminence 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  mosaic 
was  employed  upon  the  works;  and 
P.  della  Vaile,  in  his  history  of  the  ca- 
thedral, records  the  names  of  no  less 
than  33  architects,  152  sculptors,  68 
painters,  90  workers  in  mosaic,  and  28 
workers  in  tarsia,  whose  talents  were 
devoted  to  the  embellishment  of  the 
edifice.  The  bases  of  the  4  pilasters  of 
the  fa9ade  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs 
by  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  Ai*nolfo,  and 
other  scholars  of  Niccol5  Pisano. 
The  sculptures  of  the  first  pilaster  on 
the  1.  hand  are  arranged  in  compart- 
ments formed  by  the  bitinches  of  a 
large  ivy.  The  subjects  embrace  the 
history  of  man  from  the  Creation  to 
the  settlement  of  the  children  of  Noah ; 
in  the  fifth  compartment.  Tubal  Cain 
is  represented  as  making  bells,  and 
Seth  has  a  compass  in  his  hand  to  indi- 
cate his  reputed  skill  in  astronomy.  In 
the  second  the  arrangement  is  dif^rent: 
Abraham  is  the  principal  figure,  and  all 
the  others  serve  as  connecting  links, 
illustrating  the  descent  of  the  Virgin 
from  the  house  of  David;  the  13 
figures  around  the  sleeping  patriarch 
represent  the  judges  who  ruled  over 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Joshua;  the 
pedigree  of  the  Virgin  is  shown  in  a 
series  of  8  ovals,  on  which  are  sculp- 
tured the  principal  personages  and 
events  which  may  be  considered  as 
representing  the  successive  periods  of 
the  descent.  The  third  pilaster,  of 
which  the  principal  figures  are  Jacob 
and  the  prophets,  is  entirely  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  the  Saviour  from  the 


Annunciation  to  the  Resurrection.  The 
fourth,  in  a  series  of  surprising  sculp- 
tures, represents  the  Last  Judgment, 
the  place  of  punishment,  and  the 
Saints  in  Paradise.  There  is  perhaps 
no  work  of  the  kind,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  early  period  of  its  execution, 
or  the  minute  variety  of  its  details, 
more  deserving  of  attentive  study  than 
this  remarkable  composition.  In  the 
representation  of  Hell  the  imagination 
of  Giovanni  da  Pisa  seems  to  have  been 
inexhaustible;  the  monsters  and  the 
modes  of  punishment  are  entirely 
original,  and  the  execution  of  the 
whole  is  characterised  by  an  elabo- 
rate and  careful  workmanship.  Above 
these  pilasters  are  the  4  bronze  em- 
blems of  the  Evangelists.  The  spaces 
over  the  doors,  and  below  the  3 
pointed  gables  of  the  front,  are  filled 
with  modern  mosaics  on  a  gold  ground, 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  the  Baptism 
of  Chnst,  the  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, &c.  The  3  doorways  are  also 
richly  sculptured,  and  present  some 
fine  examples  of  spiral  columns  co- 
vered with  mosaic,  foliage,  and  other 
ornaments. 

The  walls  in  the  interior  are  of  black 
basaltic  lava  and  yellowish  grey  lime- 
stone, both  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Or- 
vieto,  and  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ; 
the  length  from  the  choir  to  the  great 
duor  is  278  Ens.  feet,  the  width  103,  the 
height  115.  The  windows  are  all  lancet 
shaped,  and  many  of  those  which  are 
not  closed  up  have  finely  punted  glass 
in  the  upper  portions,  and  diaphanous 
alabaster  in  the  lower.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  six  arches 
on  each  side,  the  columns  supporting 
them  are  62  feet  high,  and  have  capi- 
tals of  different  orders  of  architecture. 
A  gallery,  with  an  elaborately  carved 
balustrade,  runs  over  the  arches  and  all 
round  the  nave.  The  open  roof,  with- 
out ornament,  is  modem,  having  been 
completed  in  1828;  and,  from  its  un- 
decorated  appearance,  is  out  of  keeping 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  edifice 
it  covers.  The  floor  is  of  red  marble, 
decorated,  before  the  choir,  with  inlaid 
fleurs-de-Us. 

In  front  of  each  column  in  the  nave 
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Stand  the  marble  statues  of  the  12 
apostles;  they  are  9^  feet  in  height, 
and  are  placed  on  pedestals  5}  feet 
above  the  floor  of  the  nave,  so  that 
their  colossal  proportions  produce  an 
imposing  effect.  On  the  1.  side  are 
— St.  Peter,  by  Francesco  Mosca ;  St. 
Andrew,  by  Fabiano  Toti,  finished  by 
Ippolito  Scalza ;  St.  John,  by  Ippolito. 
Scalza ;  St.  Philip,  by  Francesco  Mochi ; 
St,  Matthew f  by  John  of  Bolognri;  St. 
Taddeus,  by  Francesco  Mochi.  On  the 
rt.  are — St.  Simon  and  St.  James  the 
Less,  by  Bernardino  Cametti;  St. 
Bartholomew,  by  Ippolito  Buzio;  St, 
ThomaSf  by  Scalza,  said  to  be  a 
likeness  of  himself;  St.  James,  by 
Giovanni  Caccini ;  and  St.  Paul,  by 
Francesco  Mosca,  a  bad  imitation  of  the 
Famese  Hergules.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  figures  are  the  St.  Mat- 
thew and  the  St.  Thomas ;  the  latter  is 
full  of  dignity  and  life.  On  each  side 
of  the  nave  on  entering  are  two  hand- 
some Gothic  tabernacles  for  the  bap- 
tismal fonts.  > 

At  the  high  altar  are  the  celebrated 
figures  of  me  Virgin  of  the  Annun- 
ciation and  the  Archangel,  by  Mochi. 
The  Virgin  is  represented  as  starting 
from  her  seat  at  the  salutation  of  the 
angel ;  her  hand  grasps  the  chair  with 
almost  convulsive  energy,  and  her 
countenance  wears  a. disagreeable  ex- 
pression of  indignation,  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  feelings  which  in- 
spired the  ^eat  painters  on  the  same 
subject.  The  tarsia  of  the  choir  was 
executed  chiefly  by  artists  from  Siena 
in  the  1 4th  century ;  that  of  the  pulpit 
is  of  a  later  date,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Scalza.  The  2  altar- 
pieces  in  the  transepts,  representing 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the 
Visitation,  are  masterpieces  of  sculp- 
ture. The  Visitation  is  composed  of 
9  figures,  in  almost  whole  relief,  and 
nearly  as  lar^e  as  life,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  arabesques  and  other  orna- 
ments :  it  was  designed  by  San  Micheli 
of  Verona,  and  executed  at  the  age  oi 
15  by  Moschino,  son  of  Simone  Mosca. 
By  the  side  is  a  statue  of  Christ  at  the 
Column,  by  Gabriele  Mercanti.  The 
other  altar,  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  is  by  Mosca   himself,   and  is 


praised  by  Vasari  as  a  noble  specimen 
of  art.  The  statue  of  the  Ecce  Homo 
near  it  is  by  Scalza. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Santissimo  Corpo* 
rale,  in  the  1.  transept,  contains  the 
splendid  reliquiary  of  the  Corporate 
of  Bolsena,  which  cannot  be  seen  with- 
out ]^ermission  of  the  Bishop.  On 
entermg  the  chapel  there  are  2  statues 
in  niches  on  either  side, — that  of  the 
Saviour  is  bv  Baffaello  da  Montelupo, 
and  that  of  the  Virgin  by  Fabiano 
Toti.  The  great  reliquiary  was  exe- 
cuted in  silver  by  U^olino  Veri  of 
Siena,  in  1338 ;  it  consists  of  no  less 
than  400  lbs.  of  metal.  It  represents 
the  facade  of  the  cathedral,  and  is 
covered  with  enamels  of  the  most  mi- 
nute and  delicate  workmanship,  and  so 
brilliant  in  their  colours,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  they  are  5  centuries 
old.  The  subjects  of  the  enamels  are 
chiefljr  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  Miracle,  or  illustrative  of  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Saviour.  In  this  same 
chapel  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Gentile  da  Fabriano. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  8,  Brt- 
zio,  in  the  opposite  (S.)  transept,  contain- 
ing the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  paint- 
ings, and  for  the  group  of  the  Pie&,  the 
masterpiece  of  Scalza.  At  the  entrance 
are  2  niches,  with  statues  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  by  Fabiano  Toti  and  Baffaello  da 
Montelupo.  The  walls  are  entirely 
covered  with  the  frescoes  of  Lvca  Sig- 
norelUy  and  the  compartments  of  the 

I  roof  are  painted  by  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fiesole,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  and  other 
great  artists  of  the  15th  centy.  The 
hrist  sitting  in  judgment,  surrounded 
by  a  glory  of  Angels,  and  16  figures  of 
Saints  and  Prophets,  are  among  the 
grandest  works  of  Fra  Angelico;  the 
Christ  in  Judgment  is  believed  to  have 
suggested  the  well-known  figure  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  Transfiguration  of 
the  Sistine  chapel  at  the  Vatican.  The 
subjects  chosen  by  Luca  Sigparelli  are, 
the  History  of  the  Antichrist,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Last  Judgment.  They 
are  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  the  suc- 
cessive chapters  of  one  great  epic ;  and 
the  illustrious  artist,  then  nearly  '"* 
years  of  age^  has  given  ns,  in 
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paintings,  an  explanation  of  many  re- 
markaUe  passages  in  the  great  work  of 
Michel  Angelo.  The  representation 
of  the  Fall  of  Antichrist  conies  first. 
He  is  seen  preaching  to  the  people, 
prompted  by  the  Evil  Spirit:  at  his 
feetare  the  gold,  and  jewels,  and  money, 
with  which  he  tempts  his  followers ;  the 
crowd  of  listeners  are  in  themselves  a 
stndy  of  costume  and  character.  In  Uie 
next  we  haye  the  descent  of  the  Arch- 
angel, who  hnrls  Uie  Antichrist  into 
the  pit ;  in  the  comer  of  this  compart- 
ment Fra  Angelico  and  Lnca  him- 
self are  introduced  among  the  spec- 
tators. The  Resurrection  follows,  and 
is  worthy  of  long  and  careful  examina- 
tion ;  the  anatomical  knowledge  it 
exhibits  is  combined  with  a  truth  of 
expression  perfectly  wonderful.  Hell 
and  Paradise  complete  the  series,  and 
in  their  contrasts  of  deformity  and 
beauty  constitute  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary pictures  ever  painted.  In  Uie 
first  the  mvention  of  the  artist  seems 
to  have  been  lavished  in  creating  new 
forms  of  demons ;  while  in  the  Paradise 
the  figures  of  the  Seraphim  are  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Besides 
these  paintings  there  is  a  series  of  sub- 
jects taken  m>m  classical  lustory  and 
biography — the  Descent  of  .£neas,  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  the  Rape  of  Pro- 
serpine, Ino  and  Melicerte,  and  portraits 
of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Claudian,  Seneca,  and 
Statins ;  forming  a  curious  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  inspirations.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  wall  were  white- 
washed till  1 845,  when  they  were  cleaned 
and  found  to  be  also  painted  in  fresco. 
The  subjects  are  medallion  portraits 
of  the  ^eat  Italian  poets,  scenes  from 
the  DivinaC!ommedia,  and  mythological 
subjects. 

The  celebrated  Pieliti^  executed  in 
1579,  is  the  masterpiece  of  Ippolito 
Scalza.  It  is  a  group  of  4  figures  a  3rd 
larger  than  life,  representing  the  Depo- 
sition, and  is  sculptured  out  of  a  single 
block  of  marble.  It  is  perhaps  Sie 
grandest  production  of  the  school  of 
Miniipi  Ai^elo. 

<»   chapels   of  the  aisles   are 

dctures:    the   gracefhl   Ma- 

L  St.  Catherine,  by  QentiU  da 

the  Healing  the  Blind,  and 


the  Resurrection  of  the  Widow's  Son, 
by  Taddeo  Zwxhero  ;  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  the  Marriage  of  Cana,  by 
Cirdgnani,  On  the  other  side  are  the 
Christ  in  the  Garden ;  the  Flagella- 
tion ;  the  Calvary ;  the  Crowning  with 
Thorns,  &c.,  by  Muziano, 

The  statue  of  St.  Sebastian,  by  Scalza, 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral  is  the 
most  perfectly  beautiful  of  all  the  single 
figures  in  the  building :  it  is  said  to 
have  been  executed  in  4  months,  for  the 
sum  of  10  golden  crowns  I 

The  Ch.  of  S,  Domenico  contains  the 
fine  sepulchral  monument,  by  ArwAfo^ 
of  Cardinal  G.  di  Brago,  who  died  in 
1282,  and  a  picture,  in  5  compartments, 
by  Simone  Memmi,  signed  and  bearing 
the  date  1320 :  it  represents  the  Virgin 
and  4  saints. 

After  the  cathedral,  the  most  remark- 
able object  in  Orvieto  is  the  Well  called, 
in  honour  of  the  patron-saint  of  Ireland, 
II  Fozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  It  is  situated 
near  the  fortress,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  town,  the  road  to  Chiosi 
and  the  rly.  stat  passing  close  to 
it.  It  was  designed  and  begun  by  An- 
tonio di  Sangallo  to  relieve  the  garri- 
son when  Clement  VII.,  after  the  sack 
of  Rome  in  1527,  took  refuge  here 
with  his  court.  It  is  a  surprising 
proof  of  the  versatile  powers  of  that 
great  architect.  It  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  celebrated  '*  Joseph's 
Well"  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and, 
although  not  so  deep,  it  is  of  a  larger 
diameter,  and  grander  in  appearance, 
than  that  remarkable  work  of  Sultan 
Saladin.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  hollow 
circular  tower  with  double  walls,  be- 
tween which  2  spiral  staircases  are 
carried,  one  above  the  other,  having 
separate  entrances ;  so  that  we  descend 
by  the  one,  and  ascend  by  the  other. 
It  is  partly  excavated  in  uie  volcanic 
tufa,  and  partly  walled;  the  depth  is 
179  Eng.  feet,  its  diameter  46;  the  inner 
wall  is  perforated  with  72  windows  from 
top  to  bottom  to  admit  light  from  the 
central  shaft.  The  staircase  has  248 
steps  "  a  cordonx"  so  that  mules  may 
be  employed  in  bringing  up  the  water. 
The  upper  part  of  ue  well,  or  'rather 
all  the  buildings  above  ground,  were 
finished  by  Simone  Mosca,  in  the  reign 
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of  Paul  III.  Between  the  2  entrance 
doors  is  the  inscription — **  Quod  Natura 
tnunimento  inviderat  induatria  adjecit** 
Orvieto  has  ceased  to  be  a  garrison 
town,  its  castle  has  long  been  dis- 
mantled, and  the  well  is  no  longer  used. 

The  Palazzo  (Jiiarteno^belonging  to 
Count  OualteriOf  the  historian  of  the 
recent  political  events  in  Italy — con- 
tains an  interesting  collection  of  Car- 
toons by  Domenichino,  An.  Caracci, 
Franceschlni,  Albani,  &c.,  which  the 
owner  libersdly  permits  strangers  to 
visit.  In  the  1st  room  are  2  battle- 
pieces  by  Franceschini,  designed  for 
Genoa.  In  the  2nd  are  Temperance, 
by  Domenichino,  very  fine ;  and  other 
designs  b}r  Ann.  Caracci,  Albani,  and 
Franceschini.  In  the  drd.  Mars,  by 
Ann.  Caracci ;  and  Joseph's  Dream,  by 
Carlo  Cignani.  In  the  4th  are  Fame 
and  History,  by  Domenichino.  In  the 
chapel  adjoining  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of 
the  Archangel  Michael,  removed  from 
its  original  position,  and  attributed  to 
Andrea  Tlngegno.'  It  has  been  restored 
in  parts  by  Prof.  Cornelius  of  Munich. 
In  the  5th  room  are  Fame,  History,  and 
Fidelity,  by  Domenichino;  Love  and 
Venus,  and  Love  and  Hymen,  by  Albani. 
In  the  6th  room  is  a  series  iUustrating 
various  events  in  the  life  of  St  Catherine 
of  Siena,  by  Ann.  Caracci.  On  ^e  roof 
of  another  room  is  a  fresco  of  EIndymion 
sleeping  and  surprised  by  Diana,  said 
to  be  by  Gherardo  della  Notte.  In  the 
gallery  is  a  Deposition,  by  Baroccio, 
damaged ;  a  good  Gherardo  della  Notte ; 
and  2  heads,  said  to  be  by  Titian  ? 

In  the  Palazzo  Petrangeli  there  is 
also  a  collection  of  piptures.  There  are 
several  other  Palaces  in  Orvieto,  some 
interesting  fVom  their  architecture.  The 
old  town-hall  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
until  recently  used  as  a  theatre,  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  15th  century;  its 
rounded  windows,  with  their  chequered 
ornaments,  are  almost  Norman.  There 
is  a  small  theatre,  where  operas  are 
occasionally  performed.  The  town  is 
very  dirty,  and  no  ^lace  can  appear 
duller  to  tiie  casual  visitor. 

The  road  from  Orvieto  to  Bolsena, 
about  12  m.,  is  the  sarnie  as  that  to 


Montefiascone  for  about  10^  from 
which  it  branches  off  on  the  rt.  A 
bridle-road  of  1 8  m.  leads  from  Orvieto 
to  Todi;  it  is  very  hilly,  and  offers 
little  interest — a  carriage  one  in  pro- 
gress. 

A  railway  nrojeoted  from  Orvieto  to 
Orte,  26  m.,  following  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber. 

Railway  from  Orvieto  to  Siena  and 
Florence. 

KIL.     X. 

Orvieto  to  Ficolle  ....  23  14 

Ghiual 40  25 

Salarco 60  37 

Torrlta 66  41 

Slnalunga 12  iS 

Lucignano 78  48 

Rapolano 91  67 

Adclano 97  60 

Siena 130  70 

Florence 227  141 

The  railway  stat.  is  in  the  plain  of 
La  Paglia,  1  m.  below  the  town,  for 
which  omnibuses  start  in  the  Piazza 
to  join  each  of  the  two  trains  at  5'45 
a.m.  and  12*35  p.m.  There  is  also 
a  carriage-road  as  far  as  Comajola, 
which  the  geologist  or  pedestrian  may 
be  inclined  to  follow  for  its  fine 
scenery. 

[On  leaving  the  city  the  carriage- 
road  descends  along  the  northern  slope 
of  its  hill  for  4  m.,  to  the  Paglia, 
which  it  crosses  at  the  Ponte  deU' 
Adunata,  ^  m.  below  its  junction  with 
the  Chiana.  Crossing  the  latter  it 
ascends,  for  7  m.,  high  above  the  river, 
and  through  hills  composed  of  ter- 
tiary sands  (Pliocene),  abounding  in 
marine  sheUs,  to  the  village  of  Bagni, 
so  called  from  some  mineral  springs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  From  Bagni  the 
ascent  becomes  still  more  rapid  through 
a  country  richly  clothed  with  oak  forests, 
until  it  reaches  the  culminating  point 
at  La  Croce,  about  1250  feet  above  the 
Chiana.  Here  an  equally  rapid  descent 
commences  to  the  village  of  Ficulle, 
about  half  way  between  Orvieto  and 
Citta  della  Pieve,  where  there  is  a  homely 
inn  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  which 
is  situated  on  a  rising  on  the  rt.  of 
the  road.  "  We  found  everything 
very  clean  and  nice  at  this  inn.  In 
fine  weather  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
place  to  spend  a  few  days  at,  to  en- 
joy the   lovely  country   immediate' 
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large  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  enter 
on  all  fours;  sometimes  they  are  cir- 
cular, at  others  they  throw  off  branches 
which  terminate  in  cuh  de  sac.  On  the 
second  tier  there  are  several  groups 
of  tombs  both  square  and  circular,  in 
2  of  which  are  passages  like  those  on 
the  tier  below.  In  one  of  the  chambei's 
of  this  tier  the  vase  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  formerly  in  the  Casuccini 
museum,  was  discovered,  together  with 
several  fragments  of  jewellery.  On  the 
.third  tier  there  are  similar  groups  of 
tombs,  among  which  some  jewellery  and 
broken  vases  were  found.  Dennis's  Etru- 
ria  contains  a  plan  of  these  labyrinths. — 
a.  Deposito  del  Sovrano,  called  also 
"  del  Gran  Duca,"  2  m.  N.E.  of  the 
town,  discovered  in  1818  on  a  slope  of 
the  hill  above  the  lake.  It  is  a  smgle 
chamber  with  an  arched  roof  of  solid 
masonry.  It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  travertine,  of  which  one  side 
remains.  The  benches  which  sur- 
round the' chamber  still  retain  8  cinerary 
urns,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
Peris  family.— -3.  Deposito  del  CoUe 
Casuccini,  1  m.  S.E.  of  the  town, 
discovered  in  1833.  The  entrance 
is  still  closed  by  two  folding  doors 
of  travertine  more  than  4  feet 
high,  still  working  on  their  ancient 
stone  pivots.  The  tomb  contains  3 
chambers,  2  of  which  are  decorated 
with  paintings  now  gradually  pe- 
rishing. Those  in  the  first  chamber 
represent  funeral  games,  horse-races, 
dancing,  tumbling,  and  a  funeral  sym- 
posium of  lU  men  attended  by  their 
.slaves.  Those  in  the  second  chamber 
represent  a  chorus  of  youths,  with  in- 
struments of  music  for  the  dance. — 
4.  Deposito  di  Dei,  2  m.  N.W.  of 
Chiusi,  on  the  hill  called  Poggio  al 
Moro,  discovered  in  1826  on  the  pro- 
perty of  Signor  Dei.  It  is  decorated 
mtemally  with  paintings  representing  a 
funeral  banquet,  funeral  games,  &c.  &c., 
and  contains  several  sarcophagi  and 
other  monuments,  and  a  bilingual  in- 
'  ■  -I  — 5.  Deposito  delle  Monache, 
from  being  in  the  grounds 
ms  of  Suito  Stefano,  1^ 
>f  the  town.  It  is  a  single 
lamber,  remarkable  as  re- 
thout  change,  nearly  all  the 


objects  which  it  contained  when 
first  discovered.  There  are  8  cinerary 
urns  and  2  sarcophagi,  most  of  which 
bear  the  name  of  Umrana';  one  is 
inscribed  with  that  of  Caule  Vipina, 
or  Ceeles  Vibenna,  a  name  which  carries 
us  back  to  the  time  of  Romulus. — 6. 
Deposito  della  Viffna  Grande,  ^  m.  below 
Chiusi,  towards  the  rly.  stat.,  in  the 
slope  of  an  olive-clad  height,  has 
folding-doors  of  travertine,  like  those 
of  the  D.  del  Sovrano  and  D.  del  Colle. 
The  doorway  is  surmounted  by  a 
perfect  arch  of  the  same  material, 
and  the  tomb,  which  is  but  a  single 
chamber,  is  vaulted  over  with  regular 
masonry  of  travertine,  without  cement. 
This  is  perhaps  the  neatest  specimen  of 
an  Etruscan  arch  extant.  On  benches 
of  masonry  around  the  chamber  rest 
urns  of  travertine,  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  and  bearing  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions which  show  this  to  have 
been  the  tomb  of  the  Therini  family. 
Other  sepulchres,  open  a  few  years 
since  for  the  inspection  of  the  tourist* 
are  now  closed.  Of  these  are*  par- 
ticularly to  be  regretted  the  Deposito 
della  Scimia,  whose  walls  were  painted 
with  scenes  of  great  interest,  and  which 
was  filled  up  in  1859  by  the  proprietor ; 
and  the  Deposito  delle  Case,  with 
the  subject  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
painted  on  its  walls,  closed  of  late  by 
the  crumbling  in  of  the  earth. — The 
Tombs  of  the  Early  Christians  at  Chiusi 
will  interest  travellers  who  have  not 
seen  the  Catacombs  at  Rome  and  Na- 
ples, from  which,  however,  they  present 
certain  points  of  difference.  Those  of 
Santa  Caterina  discovered  in  1848,  the 
most  remarkable,  are  closed  with  fold- 
ing stone  doors  opening  into  a  chapel 
with  an  altar  and  an  episcopal  chair ;  out 
of  this  open  3  corridors,  with  graves  in  3 
tiers — from  inscriptions  discovered  they 
appear  to  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Antonines;  the  other  catacombs,  those 
of  St.  Mustiola,  nearer  to  the  lake,  are 
of  much  ruder  construction. 

The  Cathedral  has  been  evidently  con- 
structed with  the  fragments  of  ancient 
edifices.  Its  nave  is  divided  from  the 
side  aisles  by  18  antique  columns  of  un- 
equal size,  and  even  the  tomb  containing 
the  ashes  of  St.  Mustiola,  to  whom  the 
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building  is  dedicated,  is  formed  out  of 
an  ancient  column.  On  the  walls  of  the 
arcade  on  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  nume- 
rous Roman  and  Etruscan  inscriptions 
have  been  placed,  tiles  with  Etruscan 
characters,  &c. ;  and  in  one  of  the  ora- 
tories of  the  Confhiternitii  della  Miseri- 
cordia  is  a  beautifully  worked  column  of 
African  marble,  which  must  have  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  edifice  of  imposing 
magnitude.  These  scattered  fragments 
explain  the  disappearance  of  the  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Clusium ;  its  temples, 
like  those  of  Rome,  were  no  doubt 
destroyed  to  build  the  churches  and 
other  edifices  of  the  modem  city. 

[Travellers  desirous  of  proceeding 
further  into  Tuscany  maj  proceed  from 
Chiusi  to  Moutepulciano,  another 
Etruscan  town  (16  m.).  The  shortest 
road  will  be  by  rly.  It  skirts  the  lake 
which  bears  the  name  of  Chiaro  di 
Moutepulciano,  although  it  is  lower 
down  in  the  valley  and  some  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  town.  A  longer  but 
more  interesting  road  is  that  through 
Sarteano  and  Cnianciano.  The  pictu- 
resque and  neat  village  of  Cetona^  6  m. 
distant  from  Chiusi,  with  its  medieeval 
castle,  is  an  interesting  point  for  the 
geologist  and  the  antiquary.  It  is 
situated  on  an  olive-clad  height  at  the 
base  of  the  lofty  dolomite  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  which  rises  above 
the  valley  watered  by  the  Astrone, 
to  an  elevation  of  3750  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ravines  in  the 
neighbourhood  exhibit  fine  sections  of 
the  tertiary  marine  (Pleiocene)  strata. 
Cetona  has  a  small  inn  kept  by  Gio- 
vanni Davide.  The  antiquarian  inte- 
rest of  the  place  is  derived  from  the 
collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourh(K)d  by  the 
Cavaliere  Terrosi,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors,  whose  widow  liberally 
allows  it  to  be  visited  hj  travellers. 
It  contains  numerous  painted  vases, 
and  2  cinerary  urns  of  singular  beauty 
and  perfection,  adorned  with  colour  and 
ffold,  which  have  been  illustrated  by 
Micali.  Signer  Francesco  MinutelU 
possesses  a  collection  of  bronzes  found 
in  the  hills  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 
Sarteano f  5  m.  distant,  is  situated  above 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  at  the  E.  extremity 


of  an  elevated  plateau,  which  sepa- 
rates that  plain  fh>m  the  valley  of 
the  Orcia ;  its  medieeval  walls  present . 
a  very  picturesque  appearance  fi-om 
all  parts  of  the  valley.  It  has  a 
tolerable  inn  kept  by  Luigi  Vannetti. 
Sarteano  is  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
as  possessing  2  private  collections  of 
Etruscan  antiquities — the  1st,  that  of 
Cavaliere  BargajB;li,  containing  cinerary 
urns  of  much  interest ;  the  2nd,  that 
of  Signor  Ferdinando  Fanelli,  con- 
sisting of  bronzes,  scarabvi,  &c.  Most 
of  these  objects  were  found  in  the 
Etruscan  necropolis  on  the  table-land 
W.  of  Sarteano,  where  a  vast  number 
of  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  opened 
since  182l),  and  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  collection  of  black  vases  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Florence 
was  obtained.  Some  were  found  also 
on  Monte  Solaja  to  the  N.  of  Sarteano, 
and  a  few  on  the  slopes,  and  even  on 
the  summit,  of  Monte  Cetona.  The 
tombs  generally  consist  of  single  cham- 
bers, with  a  central  pillar,  and  a  ledge 
running  round  the  unpainted  walls. 
The  hills  which  bound  the  valley  on  the 
W.,  from  Cetona  to  Montepulciano, 
abound  in  Etruscan  tombs.  Chiaruiiano, 
7  m.  from  Sarteano,  is  one  of  the 
popular  wateriuff-places  of  Tuscany: 
its  waters  and  hot  springs,  being  in 
hi^h  repute  in  rheumatic  and  para- 
lytic affections,  during  the  season  are 
much  frequented  by  visitors.  There  are 
2  Inns,  kept  by  Faenzi  and  Sporazzini, 
with  moderate  charges. 

The  position  of  Montepulciano ,  4  m. 
from  Cfhianciano,  surrounded  by  me* 
diffival  walls,  and  perched  upon  a 
height,  is  highly  picturesque.  The  fine 
ch.  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Biagio  or  the 
Cathedral,  built  fh)m  the  designs  of  A. 
di  Sangallo,  is  considered  one  of  his 
most  successful  works,  and  some  of  the 
palaces  in  the  town  are  by  the  same 
architect.  Scattered  over  different 
parts  of  the  ch.  are  firaraients  of  the 
splendid  monument,  by  Donatelloand 
Michelozzo,  to  Bartolommeo  Aragazzi, 
the  secretary  of  Pope  Martin  V. 
(1427),  especially  2  bas-reliefs  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  members  r* 
the  Aragazzi  fiimily,  let  into  the 
first  pillars  of  the  nave,  and  the  * 
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of  the  deceased  on  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  The  High  Altar  is 
formed  of  the  basement  of  the  monu- 
ment, to  -which  also  beloog  the  statues 
of  Faith  and  Fortitude.  The  fagade 
of  Ihe  Bucella  palace  has  built  into  it 
several  bas-reliefe  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  Etruscan  and  Roman  inscrip- 
tions. There  are  some  good  Delia 
Bobbia  bas-reliefs  in  the  town,  in  the 
chapels  of  the  Tribunali,  of  ia  Miseri- 
cordiay  and  of  the  Madonna  delle  Grazie, 
in  the  Municipio,  and  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  The  wines  of  Montepulciano  are 
celebrated  throughout  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially that  called  Manna,  the  "  d'ogni 
vino  il  re"  of  Redi. 

A  road  from  Montepulciano  through 
Pienza  (9  m.)  leads  into  the  carriage 
route  from  Rome  to  Siena  at  S.  Quirico 
(6  m.),  as  noticed  in  Rte.  105 ;  or  the 
traveller  may  cross  to  Arezzo  by  the 
Val  di  Chiana,  which  will  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  hydraulic 
works  which  have  rendered  this  valley 
one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in 
Kurope.  Fojano,  through  which  the 
road  to  Arezzo  by  Torrita  passes  (the 
station  of  Ad  Groecos  on  the  Via  Cassia), 
is  16  m.  (Rte.  107.)  A  third  road  by 
rly.  from  Montepulciano  leads  to  the 
rly.  itat  at  Torrita,  and  from  there  to 
Siena,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn 
(Rte.  85) ;  and  a  fourth  to  Cortona  (15 
m.),  crossing  the  river  Chiana  at  Va- 
liano.] 


EXOUBSION  TO  CiTTA  DELLA  PlETE. 

This  little  town,  so  interesting  for 
its  artistic  treasures,  may  be  reached 
from  Comajola ;  or,  still  better,  from 
the  Chiusi  stat.,  the  distance  from 
the  former  is  about  10  ;m.,  from  the 
latter  6.  Light  carriages  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  Stat.,  which,  after  seeing 
Citta  della  Pieve,  will  convey: the 
tourist  either  to  the  Chiusi  stat.  on  the 

_, to  Chiusi  itself. 

i  Comajola  stat.  the  carriage- 
Citta  della  Pieve  follows,  for 
he  foot  of  the  hills  which 
n  the  E.  the  southern  portion 
il  di  Chiana,  to  Santa  Maria  di 


Borgo,  where  the  ascent  to  Citta  della 
Pieve  commences,  still  through  a  pic- 
turesquely wooded  country  by  the  vil- 
lages of  San  Lorenzo  and  Monte^ 
leone,  where  it  attains  its  greatest 
elevation,  900  feet,  above  the  subjacent 
valley  (1712  above  the  sea).  From 
Monteleone  to  Citta  della  Pieve  the  road 
runs  along  the  ridge  that  separates  the 
torrents  flowing  into  the  Chiana  on  the 
W.,  and  into  the  Nestore  on  the  E. 
I  m.  before  reaching  the  gate  a  good 
road  down  the  valley  of  the  latter  river 
branches  off  to  Perugia.]    (Rte.  96.) 

2S  m.  Citta  dellaPieve.  (Jwa,  Gior- 
nella's,  near  the  gate,  '*  clean  and  very 
fair  accommodation."  The  town  is 
clean.  Pop.  2138.  Its  chief  interest 
is  derived  from  its  having  been  the 
birthplace  of  Pietro  Perugino.  In  the 
oratory  of  the  Disdplinatiy  or  of  Santa 
Maria  de'  Bianchiy  attached  to  the 
Chiesarella,  is  one  of  his  finest  frescoes. 
It  represents  the  Adoration  of  the  Ma^ ; 
the  Madonna  and  Child  are  sitting 
under  a  shed,  receiving  the  offerings 
of  the  wise  men.  The  Virgin  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful;  the  grouping  is 
varied  and  fnU  of  character ;  the  heads 
are  of  great  expression  and  elaborately 
finishM ;  a  rich  landscape  with  horse- 
men and  various  figures  forms  the  back- 
ground. This  painting,  although  in- 
jured by  the  damp  of  the  adjoining 
sacristy,  the  floor  of  which  was  formerly 
much  higher  than  the  oratory,  has  suf- 
fered less  than  any  other  by  Perugino 
in  the  town.  In  a  recess  below  the 
fresco  are  preserved  2  letters  of  Pietro 
relating  to  the  picture,  and  some  earthen 
pots  which  are  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained his  paints.  They  were  discovered 
enclosed  in  a  tin  box  under  the  floor 
of  the  sacristy  in  1835.  In  the  first 
letter  Pietro  states  that  the  picture 
ought  to  cost  at  least  200  florins,  but 
that  he  will  be  content  with  100  as 
a  townsman  (come  paisano) ;  25  to  be 
paid  at  once  (scubeto),  and  the  rest  in 
3  years,  25  each  year.  It  is  signed, 
"  lo  Fiectro  penctore  mano  propia,**  and 
dated  "  Peroscia  vencte  de  Frehaio,  1504." 
The  second  shows  that  he  was  obliged 
to  lessen  his  terms  to  75  florins;  he 
requests  the  syndic  to  send  a  mule  and 
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guide,  that  he  may  come  and  paint,  and 
says  that  he  will  abate  25  florins,  "  e 
niente  piu ;"  it  is  signed  as  before,  and 
dated  "  Peroscia  1  de  Marzo^  1 504."  In 
the  ch.  of  the  Servites,  outside  the  gate 
leading  to  Orvieto,  are  the  remains  of 
his  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  ruined  by 
building  the  present  belfry.  In  the 
Cathedral^  the  interior  of  which  has 
been  modernized,  are  his  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  in  the  first  chapel  on  the 
1.,  and  an  altarpiece  in  the  choir  re- 
presenting the  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  Saints 
Gervasius  and  Protasius  below,  painted, 
according  to  the  inscription,  in  1513. 
In  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  outside  the 
gate  on  the  side  of  Chiusi,  is  a  fresco 
by  Pietro,  transferred  to  canvas,  which 
stood  in  the  Ch.  of  S.  Antonio,  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1861 ; 
it  represents  S.  Antony  looking  out  of 
a  window,  with  S.  Paul  the  Hermit 
and  S.  Marcellus.  There  are  some 
good  Etruscan  sarcophagi  in  the  Cam 
Taccine,  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  view  from  the  gate  over 
the  valley  of  the  Chiana'  is  very  fine, 
embracing  the  peak  of  Cetona  on  one 
side,  ^e  lake  and  site  of  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  with  Cortona  and  the 
mountains  between  the  latter  and 
Arezzo,  on  the  other.  From  its  con- 
siderable elevation  (1670  feet),  Citta 
della  Pieve  is  free  from  malaria. 

Good  road  from  Citta  della  Pieve  to 
Perugia. 

On  leaving  the  Chiusi  Stat,  the  rly. 
runs  along  the  base  of  the  hills,  having 
the  Lake  of  Chiusi  on  the  rt.  At  the 
S.  extremity,  where  the  Chiana  issues 
from  it,  are  the  mediseval  castles  of 
1  Beccati,  the  town  of  Vajano  on  the 
hill  beyond.  Turning  more  to  the  1. 
and  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Montepulciano,  passing  near  the  large 
farm-buildings  of  Aoquaviva,  the  rly. 
reaches  the 

6.  m.  Salcim  Stai. 

6  m.  Salarco  Stai,  From  here  a  road 
leads  to  Montepulciano,  about  4  m.  on 
the  I.,  and  which  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape  hereabouts. 
Carriages  start  firom  Salarco  to  Monte- 
pulciano on  the  arrival  of  the  trains. 


4  m.  Torrita  Stat.,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

4  m.  Sinalunga  Stat.  The  town  of 
this  name  is  on  the  hill  to  the  I.  From 
here  the  rly.  runs  up  the  lateral  valley 
qf  the  Foenna  to 

6  kil.  Lacignano  Stat.,  and  from  there 
through  some  deep  cuttings  in  the 
Eocene  limestone  rocks  across  the  ridge 
— here,  however,  scarcely  perceptible  as 
such — that  bounds  the  Val  di  Chiana 
on  the  W.,  and  through  a  pretty  well- 
wooded  country  to 

8  m.  Rapolano  Stat.,  close  to  the  vil- 
lage, which  is  built  on  a  tufaceous  eleva^ 
tion,  a  deposit  from  the  mineral  springs. 
R.  is  near  the  highest  point  of  the 
line,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Chiana 
and  Ombrone.  At  a  short  distance 
beyond  here  we  reach  the  marine  Plio- 
cene marls,  which  continue  all  the  way 
to  Siena. 

4  m.  Asciano  Stat.  From  here 
branches  oflP  the  rly.  from  Siena  to 
Grosseto,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Asso 
and  Ombrone,  open  as  far  as  Torre- 
nieri  only  (Rte.  81a).  5  m.  from  Siena 
the  rly.  passes  above  the  Tavema 
d'Arbia,  from  where  the  country 
becomes  less  bleak,  the  farms  and  villas 
increasing  in  number  and  extent  as  we 
approach  the  city ;  the  line  rises  to  the 
entrance  of  the  rly.  tunnel,  from  which 
a  steep  incline,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
brings  us  to  the 

21  m.  Siena  Stat.,  near  the  Porta  di 
S.  Lorenzo  (see  p.  337).  For  rly. 
to  Florence  see  Rte.  105. 
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ROUTE  98. 

TERNI  TO  ROME,  BT  RIETI  AND  THE 
VIA  8AULRIA. 

I  1CXLB8. 

TemitoBiett 18 

[    Bleti  to  Pogglo  Sbii  Lorenzo    .      •      •  9 

P.  S.  Lorenzo  to  the  Osteria  dl  Gorrese  19 

Ost.  dl  Correse  to  Borne  (Bail)      .      .  23 

69  m. 

This  road  is  in  very  fair  condition, 
but,  having  no  post-stations  on  it,  must 
be  travelled  by  diligence  or  vetturino, 
-which  -will  require  2  days,  the  first  to 
Bieti,  visiting  the  falls  of  Tei^ni  on 
the  way.  There  are  daily  public  con- 
.veyauces  between  Terni  and  Rieti, 
performing  the  journey  in  5  hrs. ;  or 
carriages  will  be  furnished  by  the 
innkeepers:  from  Rieti  a  very  fair 
diligence  starts  for  Correse  on  the  rly., 
and  Rome. 

Leaving  Terni,  the  road  is  the  same 
as  that  to  the  Cascades,  described 
under  Rte.  107.  From  Papigno  it 
ascends  to  gain  the  plain.  [From  the 
summit  of  the  ascent  a  road  branches 
off  on  1.,  and  afler  crossing  the  Velino 
and  running  along  the  small  Logo  di 
Velino,  the  Lacus  Velinus  of  the  ancients, 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  reaches  J^ie  di 
Zuco,  picturesquely  situated  near  the 
water's  edge ;  this  small  town  is  cele- 
brated for  a  remarkable  echo.]  Re- 
turning to  the  top  of  the  Pass  near  the 
Upper  Falls,  the  high  road  to  Rieti, 
after  4  m.  parallel  to  the  river,  reaches 
the  plain,  crossing  the  Velino  near  its 
junction   with    the   Tirana,  and  con- 


tinuing along  the  1.  bank  of  the  former 
to  Rieti. 

Eieti  ^/nns:  the  Campana  in  the 
Piazza,  and  the  Posta  in  the  Corso; 
both  very  indifferent),  the  ancient 
Reate ;  one  of  the  most  important 
stations  on  the  Via  Salaria ;  an  epis- 
copal city  of  12,000  Inhab.,  and  chief 
town  of  a  large  province.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  district, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
cattle  and  other  productions  from  the 
surrounding  mountains  with  the  capi- 
tal. There  is  little  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller as  regards  its  monuments.  The 
cathedral,  originally  in  the  Gothic 
style,  has  been  modernised ;  a  Roman 
milestone  has  been  employed  as  one 
of  the  columns  of  the  crypt.  In  the 
church  of  Za  Scala  is  a  monument 
to  a  Countess  Alfani,  by  Thorwaldsen, 
Near  the  Porta  Accaraua  a  mutilated 
statue,  called  the  Marbo  Cibocco,  is  said 
to  be  that  raised  by  the  people  of  Rieti 
to  Cicero  for  advocating  their  cause  in 
the  Senate  relative  to  the  inundations 
of  the  subjstcent  plain  of  the  Velinus. 
There  were  some  second-rate  pictures 
in  a  Pal.  Ricci.  Rieti,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Rhsea,  the  Latin  Cybele. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  breed  of  mules.  From  its  consi- 
derable elevation  above  the  sea  its  cli- 
mat.e  is  healthy,  cold  in  winter,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  mountains,  but  delight- 
ful in  summer.  Its  luxuriant  mea- 
dows were  celebrated  by  the  poets  as  the 
Rosea  rura  Velini.  A  good  road  leads 
by  the  Fass  of  Antrodocco  from  Rieti 
to  Civita  Ducale,  Aquila,  and  Popoli. 
Excursions  can  be  made  from  Rieti 
to  Lionessa,  where  there  are  some 
curious  Gothic  churches ;  to  CoUicelH, 
the  birthplace  of  Vespasian ;  and  to 
S.  Vittorino^'  the  ancient  Amitemmn, 
where  Sallust  was  bom  (See  Handbook 
of  S.  Italy,  B.te.  142). 

A  fair  diligence  leaves  Rieti  3  times 
a  week  for  the  rly.  stat.  at  Correse, 
22  m.  from  Rome,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  at  an  early  hour, 
performing  the  journey  in  10  hours, 
returning  f^om  Rome  on   the  inter- 
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mediate  days.  There  are  regular  con- 
veyances in  connection  with  it  from 
Rieti  to  Antrodoco,  Civita  Dncale, 
Popoli,  &C. 

From  Rieti  to  Rome  the  road  follows 
nearly  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Sala- 
ria.  Soon  after  leaving  it  crosses  the 
Turano,  ascending  the  Lariana  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  torrent,  and  after- 
wards to  the  pass  of  Ornaro,  2140  ft. 
above  the  sea.'  The  descent  on  the 
W.  side  is  steep,  to 

9  m.  Poggio  San  Lorenzo^  a  miser« 
able  oateria^  near  the  highest  part  of 
the  chain  that  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Turano  from  that  of  the  Tiber. 
Between  it  and  Nerola  are  two  others, 
called  the  Osteria  della  Scaletta  and 
Chst.  del  Olmo,  near  which  are  several 
ancient  tombs.  From  the  Ost.  deir 
Olmo  to  the  Ponte  Mercato,  below 
Nerola,  where  the  road  crosses  the  river 
of  Correse,  it  skirts  the  base  of  Monte 
Carpigno.  On  a  rising  ground  opposite, 
and  about  a  mile  distant  from  this 
bridge,  is 

Nerola,  a  village  of  less  than  400 
souls,  placed  in  a  commanding  and 
picturesque  position,  with  an  old  feudal 
castle  belonging  to  the  Barberini  family. 
.It  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  BegHlvm,  from  which  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  migrated  to  Rome. 

Instead  of  following  the  ancient  Via 
Salaria,  which  passed  below  Monte  Li- 
bretti, and  in  a  more  direct  line  to 
Rome,  the  modem  route  runs  more  to 
the  west  and  parallel  to  the  Gorrese,  to 
gain  the  plain  of  the  Tiber.  3  m. 
beyond  Ponte  di  Mercato,  where  the 
road  crosses  the  torrent,  and  about  1  m. 
on  the  rt.,  is  the  hamlet  of  Correse,  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Cures,  the 
capital  of  the  Sabines  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  Home.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Umbrians,  who  were  expelled 
from  Reate  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Sabines  on  settling  here. 
The  war  between  Tatius  the  king  of 
Cures  and  Romulus  after  the  rape  otthe 
Sabine  virgins,  the  famous  compact  by 
which  the  inhabitants  .  of  Cures  were 
removed  to  Rome,  where  Tatius  shared 
the  throne  with  Romulus,  and  the  still 


more  interesting  history  of  Numa,  will 
suggest  themselves  to  every  traveller. 
On  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  is  the 
chapel  or  hermitage  of  the  Madonna 
(TArci  or  Jtomitorio,  supposed  to  stand, 
as  its  name  indicates,  where  formerly 
rose  the  arz  or  citadel  of  the  Sabine 
capital.  The  ch.  is  surrounded  by  a 
square  enclosure,  whose  walls  are  built 
of  massive  blocks.  There  are  no  traces 
of  walls,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
another  corroboration  of  the  position, 
for,  according  to  Dionysius,  it  was  not 
walled.  The  histories  of  Tatius  and 
of  Numa  are  frequently  noticed  by 
the  Roman  poets : — 

"  Neo  procul  hinc  Bomam,  et  raptas  sine  more 
Sabinas 
Consegsu  caveie,  magnis  CircenslboB  actis, 
Addiderat,  aubitoque  novum  consurgere  bel- 

Imn 
Romulldis^Tatioqne  seni,Ciiribii8qne  severis." 

Virg,  J3n.  vlli. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Correse  has 
been  little  explored.  Rejoining  the 
carriage-road  4  miles  fatlher  down  the 
valley,  we  reach  Ost.  di  Correse. 

19  m.  Osteria  or  Passo  di  Correse 
Stat.,  the  Italian  frontier  station,  where 
a  direct  road  from  Rome  to  Temi 
branches  off.  The  village  of  Fiano,  a 
fief  of  the  ducal  family  of  Ottobuoni, 
is  seen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tiber. 

On  the  1.  of  the  road  is  the  lofty 
range  which  bounds  the  Campagna  on 
the  E.,  conspicuous  among  which  is 
the  Monte  Genaro,  easily  recognised 
by  its  pyramidal  form.  From  near 
here  the  rly.  follows  the  line  of  the 
carriage-road  to  Rome. 

After  passing  the  river  Correse  and 
the  Papal  dogaua,  the  road  follows 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  crosses 
several  of  its  small  tributary  streams. 
A  mile  beyond  the  Osteria  del  Grille, 
near  where  the  Pradaroni  empties  itself 
into  the  Tiber,  the  modem  road  joins 
the  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Salaria, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  is 
situated  (2  m.  on  1.)  the  town  of  Monte 
Eotondo,  The  modem  town  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  palace  with  an 
elevated  tower  belonging  to 
Prince  of  Piombino.     The   cr 
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for  miles  around  abounds  in  planta- 
tions of  vines,  the  wine  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood being  the  best  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Rome.  3  m. 
N.  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  Grotta  Ma- 
rozzttf  the  probable  site  of  Eretum, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  having  sent 
assistance  to  Turnus. 

[The  traveller  who  visits  Monte  Ro- 
tondo may  perhaps  be  induced  to  ex- 
tend his  excursion  to  the  little  village 
of  Mentana,  2  m.  to  the  S.E.,  which 
contains  a  baronial  mansion  of  the 
Borghese  family.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
ancient  Nomentumf  but  there  are  no  re- 
mains now  visible  except  some  detached 
marbles  and  inscriptions.  6  m.  from 
it  is  the  village  of  8t,  Angela  in  Ca- 
poccia,  the  site  of  Comiculum';  it  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  prospect  ex- 
tending from  Soracte  to  the  very  verge 
of  the  Campagna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Servius  Tullius,  and  one  of 
the  cities  in  the  Monies  Cormculcmi 
captured  by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  Some 
remains  of  its  ancient  polygonal  walls 
still  exist.] 

The  carriage-road  (and  the  rly., 
which  runs  parallel  to  it  until  it 
reaches  the  Anio),  after  leaving  Monte 
Biotondo  on  the  1.,  proceeds  by  Fonte 
di  Papa,  Santa  Colomba,  and  Marci- 
gliana,  the  two  latter  situated  on  emi- 
nences above  the  road.  On  the  rt.  hand, 
nearly  opposite  Fonte  di  Paj>a,  is  an 
ancient  tumulus  and  fountain,  mark- 
ing the  line  of  the  Via  Salaria.  8ta. 
Coiomba,  probably  the  site  of  the 
Alban  colonv  of  Crustumerium,  well 
known  for  its  capture  by  Romulus. 
On  the  hill  above  Marcigliana,  at  Mar- 
cigliana  Vecchia,  are  some  ruins  of 
Roman  villas.* 

Soon  after  the  torrent  of  the  Sette 
Bagni,  long  confounded  with  the  Allia, 
is  crossed  at  Malpasso,  beyond  which, 
and  at  the  6th  mile  from  Rome,  the 
road  passes  over  the  gentle  rising  on 
which  stood  the  Sabine  city  of  Ftdence, 
so  celebrated  for  its  repeated  wars 
with  Rome,  that  Livy  remarks,  **  it 
was  almost  more  frequently  captured 
than  attacked ; "  from  here  is  the  first 

*  Seo  B!Bm4boQk  qf  B(me,\Kx.cixnlooa. 


view  of  St.  Peter's.  The  most  promi- 
nent objects  which  now  mark  its  site 
are  Caatel  Givbileo  on  the  rt.,  and  the 
Villa  Spada  on  the  1.  of  the  road.  The 
Villa  Spada  stands  on  a  projecting 
tongue  of  land,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  site  of  the  villa  of  Phaon, 
where  Nero  destroyed  himself,  whilst 
others  place  it  at  la  Torre  Serpentara, 
^  m.  farther,  and  near  to  which,  at  a 
much  remoter  period,  Metius  FufiPetius, 
the  treacherous  leader  of  the  Alban 
forces,  took  his  station  to  witness  the 
battle  between  Tullus  Hostilius  and 
the  troops  of  Veil  and  Fidene.  Castel 
Giubileo  is  supposed  by  some  to 
occupv  the  site  of  the  arx  or  citadel 
of  Fiaenffi ;  below  it  towards  the  river 
some  sepulchral  excavations  are  seen 
in  the  side  of  the  cliS,  From  here 
there  are  good  views  of  the  course  of 
the  Tiber,  and  up  the  valleys  of  the 
Cremera  and  Valchetta,  which  empty 
themselves  into  it,  nearly  opposite. 

The  plain  traversed  beyond  Castel 
Giubileo,  and  bordering  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  was  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Etruscans. 

'  [A  few  hundred  yards  before  reaching 
the  Anio,  the  rly.  runs  to  the  1.,  and, 
crossing  it  by  an  iron  bridge,  follows 
that  river  to  near  the  Ponte  Mammolo, 
and^  from  there  ascends  gradually, 
passing  behind  the  great  extramural 
cemetery  and  basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo,  to 
near  the  Porta  Magg^ore,  where  it  cuts 
through  the  city  walls  before  reaching 
the  central  rly.  stat.] 

The  Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte 
Salaro.  After  passing  this  bridge  a 
green  hill  rises  before  us  and  on  the 
rt.,  upon  whose  summit  stood  Amtem- 
JUM,  of  which  not  a  trace  now  remains. 
From  here  the  road,  rising  through 
beds  of  volcanic  tufa  and  ashes,  pro- 
ceeds almost  in  a  straight  line  to  Rome, 
which  it  enters  by  the  Porta  Salaria, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  elegant 
villas.  Before  reaching  the  gate  it 
skirts  on  the  1.  the  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Albani.  (See  Excursions  in  JBandbook 
of  Eome.) 

14  m.  Rome, 
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ROUTE  99. 

▲NGONATO  SPOLETOtBT  FERMO,  ASCOLI, 
AND  NOBCIA. 

This  route,  when  completed,  will 
be  shorter  than  that  by  Foligno,  is 
already  open  as  &r  as  Arquata,  and 
from  Norcia  to  Spoleto  the  portion 
which  traverses  the  Apennines  is  in 
progress.  It  can  only  be  travelled  by 
vetturino;  and  even  the  portion  be- 
tween Arquata  and  Norcia  is  imprac- 
ticable at  present-  for  carriages  of  any 
kind. 

The  first  part  of  this  route  can  be 
performed  by  followioff  the  rly.  to 
Civita  Kova,  from  which  public  con- 
veyances start  for  Macerata;  to  the 
Stat,  of  Porto  di  Sane  Giorgio  for 
Fermo;  or  to  that  of  Porto  d'Ascoli 
for  Ascoli.  (See  Rte.  143,  Handbook  of 
South  Italy,) 

(From  Ancona  to  Loreto  and  Mace- 
rata, see  Rte.  88,  42  m.) 

Leaving  Macerata,  we  descend  for 
four  miles  to  the  Chienti,  passing  the 
handsome  ch.  of  Le  Vergini,  from  the 
designs  of  Bramante,  2  m.  farther 
the  road  crosses  the  river  is  the  village 
of  PausulcB,  the  modern  Mbntolmo, 
where  the  historian  of  painting,  Lanzi, 
was  bom ;  there  is  a  curious  picture  of 
the  14th  centy.,  in  3  compartments,  in 
the  village  ch.,  signed  by  Andrea  di 
Bologna.  At  the  7th  mile  from  Mace- 
rata the  road  to  Fermo  branches  off 


on  the  rt.  from  the  main  line,  passing 
through  8,  Oiusto  (where,  in  the  oh.  of 
the  Zoccolanti,  there  is  one  of  the  best 
paintings  o{ Bernardino  Lotto)  and  Monte 
Oranaro  ;  after  crossing  (he  Leta  and 
the  Tenna  torrents  we  ascend  to 

Fermo  (the  only  Inn  at  all  passable, 
and  it  is  very  indifferent,  is  in  the  Piazza 
Grande),  the  Firmum  Picemun  of  the 
Romans,  an  archiepiscopal  city  with 
irregular  streets,  situated  on  ihe  top 
of  a  hill.  This  See,  imtil  lately  one  of 
the  richest  pieces  of  Church  preferment 
in  the  Pope's  gift,  is  generally  bestowed 
upon  a  CardinaL  The  Cathedral^  of 
the  14th  centy.,  is  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  town.  From  the  neighbouring 
Girone,  or  public  walk,  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  subjacent  coun- 
try. Under  the  portico  of  tiie  Duomo, 
of  the  14th  centy.,  stand  a  Roman 
sepulchral  urn,  some  tombs  of  the 
Bishops  of  Fermo,  of  S.  Mateucci, 
and  two  handsome  ones  of  Giovanni 
Visconti  d'Oleggio,  by  Buenaventura 
or  Utra,  of  Imola,  a  very  little  known 
sculptor,  and  Orazio  Brancadoro,  La 
Chiesa  Grande  is  modern;  it  con- 
tains a  good  Ciboriumf  with  several 
small  statues ;  in  the  crypt  is  an  early 
Christian  urn,  probably  of  the  4th 
centy.  In  the  ch.  of  8,  Francesco  is 
a  good  monument»by  Sansovino,  1530,  to 
Ludovico  Uffreducci,  [^nephew  of  the 
&mous  Oliverotto,  one  of  Machiavel's 
model  tyrants,  who  became  Lord  of 
Fermo  after  the  massacre  of  his  uncle 
and  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of 
the  place  invited  to  a  banquet.  A 
Nativity  in  the  ch.  of  8.  Filippo  is 
attributed  to  Rubens;  and  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Hospital  is  a  triptych 
painted  by  Andrea  da  Bologna,  similar 
to  that  we  have  seen  at  Montolmo.  In 
the  house  of  Count  Vinci  there  is  a 
series  of  14  small  paintings  by  Vittorto 
Crivelli;  and  in  that  of  the  Dominici  fa- 
mily several  antique  objects  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Falerona, 
The  Public  Library  contains  several 
MSS.  of  local  historical  interest. 

Descending  from  Fermo  for  3  m., 
we  arrive  at  Porto  di  Fermo,  or  d*  ® 
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Giorgio,  ism.  from  Macerata,  where 
there  ifi  a  fkir  locanda,  the  Leone  cTOro. 
10  m.  N.  18  the  port  and  stat.  on  the 
rly.  of  Civita  Nova,  and  6  that  of  S. 
Elpidio.  Continuing  in  an  opposite 
direction  and  close  to  the  sea-side, 
after  14  pi.  we  reach  Grottamare,  a 
good-sized  village  with  a  fidr  locanda ; 
3  m.  farther  SL  Benedetto ;  and  3  m. 
Torre  or  Porto  di  Ascoli,  about  1  m. 
before  arriving  at  the  former  Neapoli- 
tan frontier,  formed  here  by  the  Tronto. 
The  country  along  the  coast  from  Civita 
Nova  is  a  perfect  garden ;  the  climate 
is  so  mild  that  the  orange  and  lemon- 
trees  flourish  out  of  doors ;  the  vil- 
lages are  much  frequented  in  summer 
for  sea-bathing,  and  in  winter  by  in- 
valids. 

From  Porto  d'Ascoli  the  road  turns 
suddenly  to  the  rt.,  and,  running 
along  he  1.  bank  of  the  Tronto,  after 
16  m.  treaches  Ascoli.  A  diligence 
runs  from  the  rly.  stat.,  employing 
about  3  hrs. 

Ascoli  (Inn  :  the  best  is  the  Chi- 
ave  d*  Oro,  behind  the  Piazza  del  Po- 
polo),  the  Ascidum  Picenvm  of  the  Ro- 
mans, supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Pelasgi.  Asculumwas  one  of  the  first 
towns  that  entered  into  the  Social  War, 
killing  on  the  occasion  the  Proconsul 
Seivilius  and  several  Roman  citizens. 
Destroyed  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  the 
father  of  Poxnpey  the  Great,  it  became 
afterwards  a  Roman  municipium;  at  a 
later  period  it  followed  the  same  course 
as  the  other  provinces  on  the  Adriatic ; 
it  was  an  important  town  of  the 
Maritime  Pentapolis  ;  under  the  Lom- 
bards it  was  subject  to  the  Dukes  of 
Spoleto,  and  under  the  Carlovingians  be- 
came an  independent  earldom  (774).  In 
the  nth  centy.  it  was  governed  as  a 
free  town  by  its  bishops,  to  whom  Ser- 
gius  IV.  in  1009  transferred  the  earl- 
dom, and  subsequently  by  its  petty 
lords  or  tyrants,'  until  it  finally  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Papal  provinces. 
Ascoli  contains  about  13,500  Inhab.;  it 
is  situated  on  a  declivity  between' 
the  Tro;i;^^  and  C^t^U^Ok  9^r  tl^eir 
ji^ict^on,   th^  stretuJQiil  9Ul^ot^94wg 


it  on  7-8ihs  of  the  circuit  of  its 
walls;  its  position  was  a  strong  one 
before  the  invention  of  artillery,  the 
space  between  the  two  rivers  being  de- 
fended by  a  Roman  wall  formed  of  tra- 
vertine blocks  asdescribed  by  Vitruvius. 
It  was  on  this  side  that  the  Via  Salaria 
entered  at  the  107th  m.  from  Rome,  by 
a  well-preserved  double-arched  gate 
still  called  the  Porta  Romana.  At  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  city,  and  be- 
yond the  Porta  dei  Capuccini,  is  a 
Roman  bridge  over  the  Tronto,  and 
another  over  the  Castellano,  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore.  There  are  some 
specimens  of  ancient  art  in  the  town : 
two  columns  with  the  cella  of  a 
tetrastyle  temple  at  the  ch.  of  S. 
Ilario;  some  Roman  constructions  in 
that  of  S.  Gregorio  Magno ;  portions 
of  an  Ionic  temple  near  the  ch.  of  S. 
Venanzio;  two  columns  of  Oriental 
granite  at  S.  Angelo  Magno ;  and  re- 
mains of  a  theatre  and  naumachia. 
Two  palaces  near  the  ch.  of  II  Suf- 
fraggio  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
9th  centy. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Emidius,  its  first  bishop,  in  the 
4th  centy.,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  Ba- 
silica founded  by  Constantine,  of  which 
some  fragments  may  be  seen  in  the 
walls  alongside  the  Porta  Lamusa,  a 
good  specimen  of  the  15th  centy.  The 
cupola  of  the  Duomo  resembles  thatof 
the  ch.  of  S.  Michele  at  Pavia,  and  may 
date  from  tiie  9th  centy.  Within  the 
ch.  is  a  good  picture  in  15  compart- 
ments, by  Carlo  CrivelU,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  a  Piet^  or  dead 
Saviour,  and  the  12  Apostles.  In  the 
sacristy  are  some  presses  in  tarsia- 
work  of  1565;  and  in  the  treasury  a 
very  handsome  piviale,  presented  by 
Nicholas  IV.  There  is  a  detached 
Baptistery  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Cathedral.  In  the  Panichi  Palace, 
on  the  Piazza  dell*  Arringo,  near  the 
Duomo,  is  a  good  painting  by  Cola 
deW  Amatrice. 

The  Piazza  delV  Arringo  contains 
tlie  Palazzo  Comunak  and  a  monument 
erected  to  Paul  I1I.»  with  a  bust  of 
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JuUuB  I|.,  beneath  which  is  inscribed 
**  cb  restitutam  Ubertatem,"    The  Log- 

S'a  de'  Nobili  has  a  painting  by 
>la  deir.  Amatrice.  The  ch.  of  8. 
Francesco,  in  the  Piaxza  del  Popolo, 
has  a  very  handsome  Lombardo- 
Gothic  facade,  and  in  the  interior 
another  good  painting  by  the  same 
artist.  The  ch.  of  S.  Margherita  has 
fine  paintings,  and  some  frescoes  in 
the  adjoining  c-onvent,  by  Cola ;  and 
in  the  Hospital  is  presenred  a  good 
specimen  by  Carlo  Crivelli,  The  prin- 
cipal churches  of  Ascoli  are  S.  Agos- 
tino»  the  Concezzione,  SS.  Gregorio, 
Yenanzioy  and  Tomasso.  The  tovn 
is  traversed  by  a  long  street,  the  CorsO) 
following  the  direction  of  the  Via 
Salaria,  between  the  Porta  Bomana 
and  Porta  Maggiore,  and  b^  the  Via 
Nova  from  the  latter  to  the  Piazza  dell* 
Arringo  and  the  Duomo.  There  is  a 
good  theatre,  the  Teatro  Ventidio, 

The  fortress,  at  the  S.W.  end  of  the 
town,  was  erected  from  the  designs 
of  A.  di  Sangallo.  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
and  Ventidius  Bassns  were  natives  of 
Ascoli. 

Leaving  Ascoli,  the  road  continues  to 
ascend  the  valley  of  the  Tronto,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  Via  Salaria ; 
at  the  2nd  mile  a  road  turns  off  to 
,MazzanOf  where  there  is  a  curious 
.  natural  bridge  ;  passinc  by  Cavaceppo 
(7  m.),  with  pretty  gardens  belonging 
to  the  Sacconi  family;  and  after- 
wards the  mineral  springs  of  VAcqua 
Santa  (12  m.),  the  ad  Aquas  of  the 
Peutingerian  Itinerary.  These  waters, 
frequented  in  the  summer  for  their 
medicinal  qualities,  contain  iodine, 
and  issue  from  the  ground  at  a 
temperature  of  96°  Fahr.  8  m.  farther 
is  Arquata,  beyond  which  the  road  is  no 
longer  passable  for  carriages,  and  the 
rest  of  the  route  as  far  as  Norcia,  about 
25  m.,  must  be  performed  on  horseback. 
A  new  road  is  in  progress,  passing  by 
Quinto  Decimo  and  the  Piano  di  Castei- 
luccio.  In  winter  this  passage  of  the 
Apennines  is  difficult  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  snow ;  the  mountain  of  La 
Sibilla,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Umbrian  chain,  is  seen  to  great  ad-; 


vantage  from  the  table-land  or  AUo' 
piano  of  Castelluccio. 

Norcia,  an  episcopal  town,  near  the 
head  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Como, 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nera, 
contained  4500  Inhab.  before  the 
frightful  earthquake  of  1858,  which 
nearly  levelled  it  to  the  eround ;  it 
was  the  birthplace  of  S.  Benedict,  of 
Sta.  Scolastica  his  sister,  and  in  more 
remote  times  of  Vespasia  Polla,  the 
mother  of  Vespasian.  There  are  some 
mineral  waters  in  the  vicinity,  similar 
to  those  of  I'Acqua  Santa,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  chain  towards  Ascoli. 
From  Norcia  the  newly  opened  route 
practicable  for  carriages  traverses  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nera,  by  Serra- 
valUf  IVeponziOf  and  Fie  di  Patemo. 
There  are  sma)l  inns  at  the  two  latter 
places.  At  S,  Anatolia  it  crosses  the 
Nera,  here  considerably  increased  in 
volume  from  the  numerous  tributaries 
which  descend  from  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  La  Sibilla.  Between  S.  Ana- 
tolia and  the  valley  of  Spoleto  another 
range  of  hills  is  crossea,  the  continu- 
ation of  that  of  which  the  Monte 
Somma,  between  Spoleto  and  Temi,  is 
the  most  elevated  point. 
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ROUTE  100. 

dm  A  TEOCHIA  TO  HOME — RAIL. 

yrr^  ir.  KIL.X, 

riCfvHaVeochiato        Palo    .    .    .  .33  20 

Santa  MarinellA  10    6    M^canse      .  •  47  29 

Rio  Home       .  IS    9    Ponte  Galen  .  59  36 

Santa  Severn  •  19  11  i  La  MagUana  •  67  41 

Forbara  •    .    .  24  15  {  Bome  .    .    .  •  81  50 

For  defleription  of  Cinta  Vecchia  see 
Rte.  83. 

Paanxnts  must  be  Tised  at  the  police- 
office  for  persons  arriying  by  sea  and 
going  to  Rome,  and  are  sometimes 
taken  from  the  traveller  at  the  rly. 
gtat,  for  which  a  receipt  is  given,  which 
must  be  presented  at  the  head-office  in 
Rome. 

The  railroad  between  Civita  Vecchia 
and  Rome  mns  near  to  the  sea-coast 
for  one-half  of  the  distance,  as  far 
as  Palo;  the  station  is  about  i  m. 
outside  the  gate  towards  Rome,  and  to 
which  omnibuses  ply  firom  the  Piazza  to 
meet  the  trains.  On  leaving  the  line 
traverses,  for  the  first  5  miles,  a  bare 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  W.  prolon- 
gation of  the  range  of  hills  of  LaTolfit, 
as  far  as  Cape  Linaro,  on  the  point  of 
which  is  the  Torre  Chiamccia,  which 
stands  near  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  of  Caatrum  Novum,  on  the  Via 
Aurelia;  in  this  portion  there  are 
several  deep  cutdngs  through  the  sand- 
stone rock.  Here  the  road  makes  a  sud- 
den bend  to  the  E.,  the  whole  bay  of  the 
delta  of  the  Tiber  opens,  and  on  a  clear 
day  the  Alban  mountains  and  the 
more  distant  Volscian  range,  and  even 
the  fer-away  Circean  promontory,  may 
be  descried  on  the  distant  horizon. 

6  m.  Santa  MarineUa  is  a  mediaeval 
caltle,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pu- 
ntcum,  overlooking  a  small  cove  where 
fishing-boats  find  a  shelter  from  west- 
erly winds.    Not  far  from  Santa  Mari- 
neUa, on  the  1.,  is  an  Etruscan  site,  at 
^vntoTia  del  Castrato,      Here  the 
'er  arriving  from  the  north  will 
first  date-palm  growing  out  of 
1  the  garden  of  tibe  castle.    Im- 
dy  beyond  it,  and  close  to  the 


hig^  road  on  the  rt,  is  a  min  of  one 
of  the  Roman  bridges  by  which  the 
Via  Anrelia  crossed  a  small  stream; 
it  is  built  of  massive  blocks,  and  is 
still  in  tolerable  preservation.  Several 
small  rivers  are  crossed  between  this 
and  Santa  Severa,  the  largest  descend- 
ing from  a  wide  valley  in  the  chain  of 
La  Tolfii,  on  our  left 

5  m.  Santa  Setera  Stat. — The  riy. 
passes  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
N.  of  the  old  Castle,  a  very  picta> 
resque  fortress  of  the  middle  ages, 
originally  a  stronghold  of  the  Counts 
of  Galera,  then  of  the  Orsinis,  and 
now  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of  San- 
to Spirito  at  Rome.  The  square  Castle, 
with  its  towers  and  detached  donjon^ 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  military 
construction  of  the  period:  round 
these  extends  a  wall  with  turrets. 
Santa  Severa  occupies  the  ate  of  Pyrgos, 
the  *'Pyrgi  Veteres"  of  Virgil,  the  port 
and  naval  arsenal  of  Agylla  or  Csre. 
It  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  period 
for  its  temple  of  Juno  Lucina  or  Leu- 
cotea,  whidi  was  plundered  391  years 
before  our  era  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, who  carried  off  an  immense 
amount  of  gold,  the  accumulated  offer- 
ings at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess.  It 
was  notorious  also  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  most  cruel  pirates  of  ancient 
times.  In  the  substructions  of  the  me- 
diaeval castle  may  be  seen  some  frag- 
ments of  polygonal  masonry,  supposed 
to  form  a  part  of  the  quadrangular  enclo- 
sure by  which  the  ancient  town  was  sur- 
rounded. Leaving  Santa  Severa,  we  cross 
several  small  streams  for  the  next  6  m. 
The  picturesque  hills  on  the  1.  are  those 
of  //  SassOf  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  same  name,  the 
AqvcB  CaeretancB  of  the  Romans,  and 
which  derive  their  modem  appellation 
from  the  remarkable  bare  crag,  called 
II  Sasso,  close  by.  The  square  tower 
on  the  sea-coast  to  the  rt.  is  the  Torre 
Flavia:  near  it  are  some  Roman  ruins. 
2  m.  before  arriving  at  Palo,  and  be- 
fore reaching  the  vaccina  torrent,  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Cervetri, 
which  is  easily  recognised  by  a  large 
building,  a  granary,  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill;  the  Vaccina  descends  from  the 
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hills  of  Bracoiano,  passing  in  a  deep 
rarine  under  the  modem  Tillage,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Agylla,  It  was 
on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  the 
Cteritis  Amnis  of  the  iEneid,  that 
Virgil  tells  ns  his  hero  received  the 
"  g^-wrought  arms"  firom  Venus : 

**CIypei  non  enarrabile  textum, 
lUic  res  Italas,  Romanorumqae  trimnphog, 
Fecerat  Igaipotens." 

The  Scmg^inara  stream  is  crossed  about 
1  m.  before  reaching 

9  m.  Pah  stat.,  about  jt  t^»  N.  of 
the  Tillage,  which  consists  of  a  few 
houses  on  the  sea-shore,  occupying  the 
site  of  Ahivm^  t  dependency  of  Caere. 
Here  Pompey  and  Antoninus  Pius  had 
TiUas ;  the  only  existing  ruins  are  of  the 
Komau  period,  and  connected  with  the 
ancient  Fort.  Close  to  the  shore  are 
a  large  Tilla  and  a  castle  of  the  15th 
cent.,  both  belonging  to  the  Odescalchi 
family,  the  latter  occupied  by  the 
Papal  coast-guard.  The  roadstead  is 
open,  and  only  frequented  by  fishing- 
boats  and  a  few  feluccas  which  bring 
iron  f^om  the  Tuscan  smelting  works 
at  Follonica  to  supply  the  forges  at  Brae- 
ciano,  15  m.  distant.  The  Inn  is  Tery 
indifferent,  and  the  charges  exorbitant. 
Sleeping  after  the  1st  of  June  ought  to 
be  aToided  on  account  of  the  malaria, 
which  manifests  itself  here  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  summer.  (The  de- 
scription of  the  Etruscan  remains  about 
Oervetri  will  be  found  under  the  head 
of  Excursions  from  Bome,  in  our 
description  of  its  euTirons).  LeaTing 
Palo,  the  rlway.  continues  parallel 
to  tiie  post-road,  diTerging  from  the 
coaslrline.  1  m.  beyond  is  the  old 
post-station  of  Monterone,  close  to 
which  are  seTeral  large  Tumuli 
called  the  Colli  Tufarinij  from  the 
masses  of  tufa  or  coarse  Umestone  of 
which  they  are  formed.  Some  of  these 
mounds  were  opened  in  1838,  and 
proTcd  to  be  Tery  ancient  Etruscan 
sepulchres;  they  formed  probably  a  part 
of  the  necropolis  of  the  neighbouring 
Alslum.  Beyond  Monterone  the  Capine 
stream  is  crossed  near  the  Osteria  of 
StatuOj  on  1.,  the  mutatio  of  Ad  Turres, 
on  ihe  Via  Aurelia,  with  remains  of  a 


medisBTsl  castle.     There  is  a  ruined 
sepulchre  and  walls  of  opus  reticukttum 
on  each  side  of  the  bridge.    A  mile 
farther  is  Palidoro^  near  a  considerable 
stream  which  has  its  source  in  the 
hills  behind  Bracciano :  the  large  fann 
buildings  and  ch.  on  the  1.,  near  it, 
belong  to  the  Hospital  of  S.  Spirito  at 
Bome.    To  the  1.  of  Palidoro  is'  the 
Seka  la  Rocca^  where  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Etruscan  jewellery  were  found 
in  1840.    The  ruined  tower  of  2bmm- 
pietra,  1  m.  farther  on  the  1.,  stands 
near  the  supposed  site  of  Bcsbiana,  one  of 
the  stations  on  the  Peutingerian  map. 
About  2  m.  from  Palidoro  the  torrent 
of  i  Tre   Denari  is  crossed;    before 
reaching  this  the  carriage-road  and 
railway  separate,  the  latter  following 
the  base  of  the  hills,  which  bound  the 
plain,  extending  along  the  sea-coast  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.    4  m.  farther 
it  passes  the  Macarese  stat,  near  to 
which,  on  the  rt.,  is  a  large  Tilla,  with 
extensiTe  farm  buildings,  belonging  to 
Prince  Bospigliosi.     The  Bospigliosi 
Villa  is  supposed  to  stand  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  Etruscan  FregelUe,    The 
river  passed  here  is  the  Arrone,  which 
fiows  out  of  the  Lake  of  Bracciano. 
The  railway  for  the  next  7  m,  crosses 
a  rich  meadow  and  pasture  country,  in- 
terspersed with  woods,  until  reaching 
Ponte  di  Galera  Stat.,  where  it  debouches 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.      From 
Ponte  Galera  a  road  branches  off  to 
Porto  (6  m.)  and  to  Fiumicino  (8  m.), 
the  modem  port  of  Rome.  We  continue 
along  the  base  of  the  hills,  having  on 
the  rt.  the  plain  of  Campo  di  Merhf  and 
the  Tiber  beyond,  as  far  as  La  Magliana 
Stat,  (described  in  the  Excursions  from 
Bome).    On  leaving  La  Magliana  the 
railway  runs  along  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  penetrating  through  a  deep  cut- 
ting in  the  quaternary  gravel-beds  of 
the  Monte  delle  Piche,  on  emerging 
from  which  is  seen  the  basilica  of  St. 
Paul's  on    rt ;   a  little    farther   on, 
rounding   the    hills   of  Sta.    Passera 
and  II  Truglio,  we  discover  the  first 
view  of  Bome,  with  a  glorious  pro- 
spect  over   the    Campagna  and   the 
Alban  hills  beyond.     Following  the 
base  of  the  Monte  Verde,  on  the  l.»  thr 
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old  railway  statioD,  abont  ^  m.  outside 
the  Porta  Portese,  is  passed,  and  the 
Tiber  crossed  on  an  iron  bridge  built  on 
tubular  piers.  From  here  the  line  runs 
for  a  short  distance  close  to  the  Aurelian 
wall  on  1.,  near  the  Protestant  ceme- 
tery, surrounded  by  a  grove  of  cy- 
presses, and  the  Pyramid  of  C.  Ces- 
tius,  spanning  the  Via  Ostiensis  by 
a  viaduct,  and  on  an  embankment  about 
300  yards  outside  the  city  gate ;  after 
-which  it  passes  through  some  consider- 
able cuttings  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  walls  to  a  point  beyond  the  Porta 
di  S.  Sebastiano,  and  gradually  diverg- 
ing ^m  the  Aurelian  wall,  runs  behind 
the  chs.  of  the  Lateran  and  Sta.  Croce, 
until  it  reaches  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
beyond  which  it  is  joined  by  the  lines 
from  Naples.  A  few  hundred  yards 
farther  on  it  penetrates  into  the  city  by 
an  opening  in  the  Aurelian  wall,  where 
the  lines  from  the  S.  and  W.  unite  with 
that  from  the  N.,  or  from  Ancona  and 
Florence.  Within  the  walls,  the  united 
lines  pass  close  to  the  ruins  called  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  and  the  ch. 
of  St.  Bibiana  on  1.,  soon  to  reach  the 
Central  Stat.  Between  where  the  rly. 
crosses  the  Tiber  and  its  cutting  through 
the  city  wall,  the  views  from  it,  both 
towards  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban 
hills  on  rt.,  as  well  as  over  the  city 
on  1.,  are  very  fine.) 

The  Central  Rly.  Stat,  is  near  the 
Thermse  of  Diocletian,  in  the  Piazza 
dei  Termini,  where  carriages  and 
omnibuses  from  the  different  hotels 
will  be  found  waiting  to  convey  tra- 
vellers to  the  different  parts  of  the 

city. 

Hotels :  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  in  every 
respect  excellent,  with  moderate 
charges;  H&tel  de  TEurope  and  H. 
de  Londres  and  Serny,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  more  expensive,  although 
no  better;  H.  de  Rome,  in  the  Corso; 
Hdtels  des  lies  Britanniques  and  de 
Russie/  Piazza  del  Popolo,  very  good, 
but  more  distant ;  H.  Castange,  nearest 
the  rly.  stat. ;  H.  and  Pension  Anglo- 
Americain,  in  the  Via  Frattina,  new, 
and  reported  very  good  and  comfort- 
able:   H.  Victoria;    H.   d*Am^rique; 

H.  d'AUeiQAgYM  {  Q.  d«  U  MioierYe. 


As  some  persons  may  prefer  p^fonn- 
ing  the  journey  by  the  ordinary  carriage 
road,  for  which  horses  may,  although 
with  difficulty,  be  procured  at  Civita 
Vecchia,  we  shall  allow  to  remain  the 
description  of  it  contained  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  book,  before  the  rlway. 
was  completed,  premising .  that  the 
notice  already  inserted  of  the  country 
from  Civita  Vecchia  as  far  as  Pali- 
doro  applies  equally  to  the  carriage 
and  railroads.  On  leaving,  there- 
fore, Palidoro,  a  gradual  ascent  com- 
mences, and  the  rest  of  our  route  to 
Rome  consists  of  ascents  and  descents, 
passing  across  a  series  of  plateaux  and 
longitudinal  valleys,  which  constitute 
the  rising  ground  that  borders  on  the 
rt.  the  Tiber  and  its  valley.  4  m.  from 
Palidoro  a  steep  descent  brings  us  to 
the  valley  of  the  Arrone,  covered  at  cer- 
tain seasons  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  presenting  from  its  numerous  trees 
all  the  appearance  of  English  park 
scenery.  The  river  Arrone,  which  is 
the  natural  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Brac- 
ciano,  empties  itself  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Macarese ;  it  is  here 
spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  good 
construction.  From  the  Arrone  an 
ascent  brings  us  to 

Castel  di  GuidOy  a  possession  of  the 
Orsini  family,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  near  the  site  of  Lorium,  the 
scene  of  the  early  education  and 
death  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
although  some  antiquaries  place  this 
imperial  villa  with  mor^  reason  a  little 
farther  on,  atBottaccia  in  the  subjacent 
valley.  At  the  Osteria  di  Madagrotta 
we  cross  the  stream  of  the  Aquasona ; 
another  ascent  and  descent  bring  us  to 
Maglianella,  and  the  Magliano,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Tiber  below 
Rome ;  ascending  from  thence  we  soon 
reach  the  first  plantations  of  vines 
and  general  cultivation  three  miles 
from  the  gates,  near  which  the  mo- 
dern road  branches  off  to  the  1.  from 
the  Via  Aurelia,  the  latter  continuing 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Porta  S. 
Pancrazio,  under  the  walls  of  the 
Villa  Pamfili ;  a  mile  farther  the  line 
of  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Alseatina, 
^e    modem    Aqua    Paola,     crosses 
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our  road;  a  valley  soon  succeeds, 
followed  by  a  corresponding  ascent, 
at  the  top  of  irhicfa  we  find  our- 
selves  in  mnt  of  the  bastions  of  the 
Vatican.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  the 
French  army  met  such  a  serious  and 
unexpected  check  on  their  approach  to 
Borne  in  April,  1849,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  before  a  few  pieces 
of  cannon  judiciously  placed  and  well 
served  by  a  set  of  brave  fellows,  posted 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Pope  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  bastion  of  the 
Vatican.  From  this  j>oint  the  road 
descends  along  the  fortified  wall  of  the 
city  to  the  Porta  de'  Cavallegieri, where 
passports  are  demanded,  and  from 
whence,  if  the  traveller  be  unprovided 
with  a  laaciapassare,  his  carriage  may  be 
escorted  to  the  dogana,  a  few  hundred 
yards  beyond  this  gate,  the  meanest  in 
appearance  and  the  leastinterestingfrom 
its  historical  recollections  of  all  those 
by  which  Rome  is  entered ;  and  after 
passing  the  so  long  dreaded  palace  and 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  the  travel- 
ler finds  himself  on  a  sudden  close  to 
the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  with  that 
magnificent  pile  and  the  palace  of  the 
Vatican  before  him.  As  he  traverses 
this  splendid  scene,  he  will  soon  forget 
the  dreary  road  and  the  fatiguing 
journey  of  the  last  8  hours :  advancing 
from  thence  he  enters  the  Borgo,  hav- 
ing the  great  hospital  of  S.  Spirito  on 
his  rt.,  and  passes  before  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  over  the  Elian  Bridge, 
from  which  he  for  the  first  time  des- 
cries the  muddy  waters  of  the  Tiber: 
here,however,  all  hb  illusions  of  Roman 
grandeur  will  momentarily  cease;  a 
dirty,  narrow  street,  so  unlike  those  he 
has  already  passed  through,  and  so  un- 
worthy even  of  modem  Rome,  conducts 
to  the  Ck>rso  and  the  quarter  usually 
frequented  by  our  countrymen  in  this 
capital  of  the  Christian  world. 

[^Geology.  —  The  countiy  traversed 
between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome  is 
interesting  also  in  a  geological  point 
of  view,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  tell 
the  scientific  traveller  who  visits 
Rome  for  the  first  time  the  nature  of 
the  strata  he  will  meet  on  this,  per- 
hapgy  his  entrance  into  Southern  Italy. 
C&vita  Vwohia,  and  the  country  as  far 


as  Sta.  Marinella,  consist  chiefly  of 
strata  of  that  species  of  sandstone  called 
Macigno  and  Pietra  Serena  by  the  Tus- 
cans, and  which  our  eminent  country- 
man. Sir  R.  Murchison,  has  shown  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  Eocene  or 
older  tertiary  strata  of  Northern  Europe. 
The  great  plain  of  Palo,  Santa  Severa, 
&c.,  extending  from  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  of  La  Tolfa  and  those  S.  of  Brac- 
ciano  to  the  Mediterranean,  is  overlaid 
by  a  thick  mass  of  travertinOf  or  concre- 
tionary limestone,  of  recent  origin,  and 
of  the  formation  of  which  mineral  the 
waters  of  Sasso  and  Stigliano  show  the 
still  existing  cause.      Some  of  these 
beds  are  formed  of  fragments  of  marine 
shells,   and  are    quarried    for    build- 
ing-stone in  the  plain  between  Palo 
and    Statna.        Nearer    the    hills    of 
Bracciano  the  soil  is  formed  of  red 
volcanic  tufa,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
ravines    under   ancient    Cffire.     The 
ranges  of  hills  extending  between  Pa- 
lidoro  and  the  valley  or  the  Tiber  at 
Rome  are  a  continuation  of  those  which 
may  be  traced  along  the  entire  valley  of 
that  celebrated  river,  from  where  the 
Paglia    and   Nera    empty  themselves 
into  it  on  the  N.  to  Ponte  Galera  op- 
posite to  Ostia  on  the  S. :    the  in^ 
rior  portions   consist  of  beds    of  ter- 
tiary   or   subapennine   marls   of   the 
Pleiocene  period,  surmounted  by  sands, 
in    some  places  abundant  in  marine 
shells,    and    capped    with    horizontal 
strata  of  volcanic  tufa,  deposited  evi- 
dently in  the  midst  of  waters,    and 
probably  of  the  same  sea  which  fur- 
nished the  subjacent  marine  deposits. 
The  tertiary  marls  may  be  seen  in  all 
the  valleys  which  the  carriage-road  tra- 
verses, whilst  the  intervening  plateaux 
consist  of  volcanic  dejections.    On  the 
line  of  railway,  between  Ponte  Galera 
and  Rome,  are  extensive  deposits  of 
quaternary  of  Pleiostene  gravel,  of 
which  there  are  good  sections  near  La 
Magliana,  containing  at  the  base  of  the 
Monte  delle  Piche  bones  of  the  fossil 
elephant.      This  dex)Osit   rests  on  the 
Pliocene  marls,  which  form  the  lowest 
strata  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tiber. 
It  would  appear,  as  the  tertiary  de- 
posits cease  almost  entirely  £.  and  S. 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  that  the  de- 
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pradon  in  wlueh  that  edebnted  rirer 
nov  TunM,  and  in  wlueh  the  Cafntid  of 
the  Roman  World  is  sitiiated,  is  the 
resah  of  an  extensire  fraetore,  or  as 
geologists  eall  it  a  /oiift,  which  has 
thrown  np  the  marine  stimta  along  its 
ri^t  bank  hi^  shore  their  original 
lereL  It  is  w3l  known  to  the  geolo- 
gists of  Rome  how  these  marine  Plio- 
cene strata  constitnte  the  greater 
portion  of  the  heights  of  Monte  Mario, 
of  the  Vatican  and  Janicnline  hills, 
and  within  Borne  itMlf  the  base  of  tiie 
more  celebrated  elevations  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  QniiinaL] 


ROUTE  105. 

PLOREKCE  TO  SOME,  BT  SIENA  (EXCUR- 
SION TO  8.  OIMIONANO),  BADIOOFANI, 
AGQUAFENDENTE,  BOLSENA,  AND  YI- 
TEEBO. 

About  200  m. 

Florence  to  kil.  h. 

EmpoU 33  20 

Osterla  Bianca 38  23 

Castel  Fiorentlno   ....  50  31 

Gertaldo 68  SB 

Foffiglboiisl 71  43 

Siena 97  60 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  from 

Florence   to  Siena  has  rendered  this 

route  more  available  to  travellers :  as 

rds  actual  distance  it  is  the  short- 

*  the  two  great  carriage-roads  to 

,  and  may  be  performed  in  4 

from  Siena  by  vetturino;  there 


are  no  longer  post-horse  stations  on  it, 
and  the  hotd  arcoBiniodation  is  Terj 
bad:  indeed  thMronle  may  be  now  said 
to  be  almost  abandoned  by  travellers. 

The  travdler,  by  leaving  Florence 
eariy,  win  arrive  at  Siena  beroie  11  a»m^ 
which  will  affi>Td  him  time  to  see  the 
city,  and  to  leave  on  the  day  following 
for  Rome. 

Another  ftdlity  which  the  railroad 
affords  is  to  enable  the  toorist  to  visit 
the  interesting  rites  of  Gertaldo,  the 
country  of  Boocaerio,  and  the  enrions 
town  of  St.  Gimignano,  and  in  a 
snmmer^s  day  to  rach  Siena^  on  the 
same  evening. 

Railway  trains  for  Siena  leave  Flo- 
rence 3  times  a  day,  performing  tiie 
journey  in  3}  hours. 

The  Stat,  at  Florence  is  behind  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Novella ;  the  line 
is  the  same  as  that  to  Pisa  and  Leg- 
horn (see  Rte.  79)  as  fiir  as  Bmpoli, 
fh>m  where  the  branch  -to  Siena  ascends 
the  Yal  d'Elsa :  on  leaving  the  Florence 
station,  the  line  runs  parallel  to  the 
Amo,  along  the  north  side  of  the  Gas- 
cine,  passing  afterwards  by  the  populous 
village  of  'Ehrozzi  to 
•  7  m.  San  Donino  Stat.  The  country 
between  this  and  the  next  stat.  is  a  per> 
feet  garden,  in  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive regions  of  the  valley  of  the  Amo ; 
the  river  Bisenrio,  which  descends  from 
the  Apennines,  and  passes  by  Prato,  is 
crossed  by  a  lumdsome  bridge,  before  ar- 
riving at 

2  m.  Signa  Stat.  The  villages  of 
Signa  on  the  rt  buik  of  the  Amo,  and 
of  Lastra  on  the  1.,  are  connected  by  a 
bridge ;  these  two  towns  are  the  centre 
of  the  straw  plait  manufactory.  Soon 
after  leaving  Signa,  the  rlj.  crosses  the 
Ombrone  river  from.  Pistoia,  and  enters 
the  narrow  ravine  or  gorge  of  La  Gon- 
folina,  by  which  the  middle  valley  of 
the  Amo  or  that  of  Florence  commu- 
nicates with  the  lower  one,  or  that  of 
Pisa.  The  railroad  runs  close  to  the 
river  throughout  this  ravine,  and  in 
making  it  great  engineering  difBculties 
had  to  be  surmounted.  At  the  western 
extremity  we  arrive  at  the 

7  m.  Montelupo  Stat.  On  leaving 
this  Stat,  the  river  Pesa  is  crossed, 
where  it   separates  Montelupo   from 
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the  old  post  Stat*  of  Axnbrogiana. 
Here  the  Val  d'Arno  Inferiore  may 
be  said  to  commence ;  the  rly.  follow- 
ing in  a  straight  line  to 

6  kil.  EmpoH  Stat.  As  passengers 
change  carriaees  here,  they  will  do  well 
to  see  that  their  luggage  is  properly 
transferred  to  the  Siena  Tine.  Passen- 
gers arriving  from  Florence  have  in 
general  to  wait  some  time  before  starting 
for  Siena,  until  the  up  train  arrives 
from  Leghorn  and  Pisa.  At  Empoli 
the  railway  to  Siena  branches  off  to 
the  L,  takes  a  more  southerly  direction, 
and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Elsa  at 
Ponte  a  Elsa,  running  parallel  to  the 
carriage-road. 

3  m.  L*Osteria  Bianca  Stat.  During 
the  first  2  m.  from  £mpoli  the  town 
of  San  Miniato  dei  Tedeachi,  with  its 
high  medisBval  tower,  forms  a  very 

Sicturesque  object  on  the  sunmiit  of 
ills  on  ^e  rt. ;  the  traveller  who 
takes  an  interest  in  Tuscan  agriculture 
may  visit  from  this  stat.  the  Agricul- 
tural School,  founded  by  the  Marquis 
Ridolfi  at  Mileto,  about  2  m.  from  Gra- 
najuolo,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Elsa.  A  district  rich  in  corn,  vines, 
and  mulberry-trees  is  passed  before 
arriving  at 

7  m.  Castel  Fiorentino  Stat.  The 
old  town  is  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  1. 
of  the  Stat,  the  more  modem  in  the  plain 
below,  and  contains  a  Pop.  of  2300  souls. 
It  is  the  principal  place  in  the  Val 
d'Elsa,  and  in  former  times  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  commanding 
the  high  road  from  the  Val  d*Amo  to 
Siena.  Continuing  along  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  river,  through  an  equally  fertile 
country,  we  arrive  at 

5  m.  Certaldo  Stat.  Here,  as  at  the 
last,  the  station  is  in  the  plain,  and  the 
town  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river 
and  its  valley.  The  traveller  may  em- 
ploy the  interval  between  two  trains  to 
visit  tliis  picturesque  village,  immortal- 
ized by  its  connexion  with  Boccaccio, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Certaldese  to 
commemorate  the  country  of  his  family. 
Certaldo  will  well  repay  a  visit  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of 
Italian  literature,  and  in  the  language 
of  which  Boccaccio  was  one  of  me 
founders.    Here  he  spent  the  greater 


?art  of  his  life  on  his  return  from 
^aris,  and  was  buried  in  the  ch.  of  St. 
Michacd  and  St.  James,  called  the  Ca* 
nonica. 

»  Boccacdo  to  his  parent  earth  beqneath'd 
His  dust— and  lies  it  not  her  Great  among, 
With  many  a  sweet  and  solemn  reqmem 

breathed 
O'er  him  who  form'd  the  Tuscan's   siren 

tongue? 
That  xaaAc  in  itself,  whose  sounds  are  song. 
The  poetry  of  speech  ?    No ;— even  his  tomb, 
Uptom,  must  bear  the  hysna  bigot's  wrong; 
No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 
Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for 

whom  / "  CkUde  Harold, 

Boccaccio's  sepulchre  formerly  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  ch.;  against  the 
wall  close  by  was  the  epitaph  written 
by  himself,  and  an  additional  one  by 
his  friend  Colluccio  Salutati,  chancel- 
lor of  the  Seigniory  of  Florence.  The 
podestk  of  Certaldo,  Lattanzio  Tedaldi, 
erected  a  more  magnificent  monument 
to  him,  in  1503,  in  the  interior  of  the 
ch.,  which  was  honourably  transferred 
to  a  spot  facing  the  pulpit  on  the  con- 
struction of  an  organ  loft.  Boccaccio 
was  represented  in  a  half-length  figure, 
holding  on  his  breast,  with  both  hands, 
a  volume  on  which  was  inscribed  Deca^ 
I  meron,  a  singular  book  to  be  placed  just 
&cing  a  Cauiolic  preacher,  and  a  proof 
of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  clergy. 
The  tomb  has  experienced  the  most 
melancholy  changes.  For  more  than  4 
centuries  it  had  been  the  honour  of  Cer- 
taldo, and  had  attracted  many  travellers 
to  the  Canonica,  when  in  1783  it  was 
removed  by  a  false  interpretation  of  the 
Leopoldine  enactment  against  burying 
in  churches;  the  ''hysna  bigots  of 
Certaldo,"  against  whom  Childe  Harold 
and  his  annotator  declaim,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  removal.  The  stone  that 
covered  this  tomb  was  broken  and 
thrown  aside  as  useless  into  the  adjoin- 
ing cloister.  It  is  said  that  Boccaccio's 
skull  and  bones  were  then  exhumed, 
and  a  copper  or  leaden  tube  con- 
taining sundry  parchments  of  the 
same  century.  These  precious  frag- 
ments, now  lost,  were  long  preserved 
by  the  rector  of  the  ch.,  who  ten  years 
after  accepted  a  benefice  in  the  upper 
Val  d'  Amo.  It  is  stated  by  tradition 
that  they  were  still  at  that  epoch  ft^ 
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object  of  curiosity  to  strangers,  who 
went  to  the  curate's  house  to  see  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  culpable 
negligence  that  allowed  the  remains  of 
Boccaccio  to  be  lost,  when  we  consider 
the  unceasing  popularity,  at  Certaldo, 
of  this  eloquent,  admirable  writer,  this 
limner^  so  true,  graceful,  touching,  pro- 
found, and  mirthful,  the  perfect  imper- 
sonation of  Tuscan  genius.  Boccaccio's 
house,  built  of  brick,  with  a  snudl  tower, 
was  repaired  in  1823  by  the  late  Mar- 
chioness Lenzoni  Medici,  one  of  the  last 
descendants  of  the  illustrious  house 
whose  name  she  bore,  who  recon- 
structed the  staircase,  decorated  Boc- 
caccio's chamber  with  his  portrait,  a 
large  fresco  by  Benvenuti,  and  a  book- 
case containing  his  works.  The  furni- 
ture is  the  oldest  that  could  be  found 
at  Certaldo,  with  some  imitated  from 
paintings  of  that  period.  The  lamp 
seems  the  most  authentic  article  Of  the 
whole,  as  it  was  found  in  the  house. 
A  well,  a  bath,  and  a  terrace  are  shown, 
which,  according  to  an  old  tradition, 
belonged  to  Boccaccio.  The  fragments 
of  stone  which  covered  his  grave  for 
more  than  4  centuries  were  religiously 
collected  by  the  Marchesa  Lenzoni  in 
1826,  and  placed  in  this  house  with 
an  inscription  by  her  friend,  the  poet 
Giordani. 

[Excursion  to  San  Gimionano. 

As  there  is  little  interest  in  the 
country  between  Certaldo  and  the  next 
station,  Poggibonsi,  the  railway  conti- 
nuing to  run  through  a  less  fertile  dis- 
trict along  the  foot  of  the  hills  formed  of 
tertiary  sandstones  that  bound  the  Yal 
d'  Elsa  on  the  E.,  the  tourist  may  make 
a  very  interesting  digression  to  the  town 
of  San  Gimignano.  The  distance  fh)m 
Certaldo  is  about  8  m.;  but  as  the  road  is 
hilly,  the  pedestrian  would  req^uire  3 
and  a  light  gig  2  hours  to  reach  it:  ve- 
hicles for  the  purpose  may  be  procured 
at  the  railway  station,  and  on  hiring 
them  an  agreement  should  be  made 
that,  instead  of  returning  to  Certaldo, 
the  traveller  wiU  be  conveyed  to  Pog- 
gibonsi: the  charge  for  such  a  con- 
veyance ought  not  to  exceed,  buona- 
mano  included,  12  francs.  Crossing  the  \ 


-Elsa,  the  road  enters  the  valley  of 
the  Casciani  torrent,  from  which  it 
ascends  to  the  hamlet  of  Pancole, 
The  hills  on  this,  as  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Elsa,  are  composed  of 
tertiary  sands  abounding  in  marine 
remains. 

8  m.  San  Cfimignano,  a  very  ancient 
town  of  about  2000  Inhab.  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill  1260  feet  above  the  sea. 
There  is  a  clean  little  Inn  in  the  town, 
kept  by  Ginsti  ("very  civil  people, 
where  we  paid  7  pauls  a  day,  lodging 
and  meals  included,  and  were  very  well 
pleased"— jy.  A.  L.),  Half  a  day 
will  enable  the  ordinary  tourist  to  see 
everything  of  interest  and  to  retom 
either  to  Certaldo  or  Poggibonsi  on  the 
same  evening ;  but  the  artist  will  find 
ample  occupation  for  days  in  the  many 
fine  paintings  still  existing  in  the 
churches.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  in  this  strange,  primitive, 
and  little-altered  mediseval  town  is  the 
number  of  lofty  square  towers  in  so 
small  a  place,  from  which  it  has  re- 
ceived the  distinctive  appellation  of 
San  a,  deUe  Belle  Torre, 

The  Pdhzzo  Pubblioo,  of  the  14th 
century.  In  the  Sala  di  Consiglio 
is  a  large  fresco,  painted,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  beneath,  by 
Lippo  Memmi,  in  1317,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  surround- 
ed by  saints  and  angels,  with  Nello 
Tolomei,  a  Podesta  of  the  town,  and 
the  Donatario,  kneeling  before  her, 
resembling  the  same  subject  by  his 
cousin  Simone  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico 
at  Siena,  and  considered  his  best  work. 
It  was  restored  in  1467  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli.  Several  old  pictures  from  sup- 
pressed churches  have  been  placed  here: 
— a  S. Bartholomew,  by  Lorenzo  di  Nicola 
(1401);  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  4 
Saints,  hy  TaddeodiBartolo,  bearing-his 
signature ;  2  circular  pictures  of  the 
Annunciation,  by  Filippo  Zippi,  a  S. 
Gimignano,  seated,  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo; 
and  a  Santa  Fina,  attributed  to  the  same 
painter.  Close  to  the  Palazzo  PiMlico 
IS  the  Torre  del  Comune,  the  highest  of 
the  13  towers  of  San  Gimignano  (175 
feet):  it  rises  upon  an  arch,  under 
which  passes  a  street :  it  was  raised 
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in  1298,  Apom  a  fund  to  which  each 
chief  magistrate  was  obliged  to  contri- 
bute on  going  out  of  office  for  the 
privilege  of  haying  his  armorial  bear- 
ings affixed  to  it.  Of  the  3  bells  in  it, 
the  largest,  weighing  12,000  Tuscan 
pounds,  was  cast  m  1328. 

The  Palazzo  del  Oriolo,  now  the 
theatre,  has  also  a  tower  close  to  it ; 
it  is  opposite  the  CoUegiata. 

Of  all  the  towers  of  S.  Gimignano, 
the  most  elegant  are  the  twin  Torri 
degV  Ardinghelli,  built  in  the  13th 
century  by  the  noble  family  of  that 
name. 

Of  the  36  churches  that  formerly 
existed  in  this  small  town,  many  are 
now  in  ruins ;  those  worthy  of  a  visit 
will  be — 

The  CoUegiata,  or  Collegiate  Chwch, 
a  building  supposed  to  date  from  the 
11th  centy.,  but  much  altered  in  the 
15th  by  Giuliano  da  Majano.  Its  ori- 
ginal form  was  that  of  a  Roman  basi- 
lica. The  outside  is  unfinished ;  the 
wiJls  of  the  interior  are  painted  in 
fresco. 

To  the  1.  on  entering  are  three  series 
of  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament 
painted  by  Bartolo  di  Fredi,  the  fiEither 
of  Taddeo  Bartolo,  of  Siena,  in  1356 ; 
they  were  badly  restored  in  1745,  and 
the  original  character  almost  destroyed. 
On  the  opposite  side  are  correspond- 
ing series  from  the  New  Testament, 
commenced  by  Bema  da  Siena,  who  fell 
from  the  scaffolding  while  painting 
them  in  1380,  and  finished  by  CHooanni 
di  Asoanio  his  pupil ;  these  frescoes 
also  have  been  badly  restored.  Be- 
tween the  two  entrances  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Sebastian,  with  our 
Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  various  saints 
above,  painted  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in 
1465,  and  amongst  his  best  works.  On 
the  side  walls  ar^  the  Paradise  and 
the  Inferno,  four  Cardinal  Virtues,  and 
the  Almighty  with  the  12  Apostles  and 
various  saints  and  prophets,  by  Taddeo 
Bartolo  (1393).  The  roof  is  ornamented 
with  frescoes  of  the  1 5th  centy.,  by  Z>o- 
Tnenico  da  Firenze  {Ohirlandaio  ?),  Pier, 
Francesco  di  Bartolommeo,  and  Sebastian 
Mahvxrdi,  The  Chapel  oiSta.  Fvna  is  re- 
markable for  the  b^iuty  of  its  architec- 
ture and  decorations :  the  altar  of  white 


marble  is  by  Benedetto  da  Majano,  with 
bas-relie&  of  a  miracle  and  the  death  of 
Sta.  Fina.  The  frescoes  on  the  walls  are 
by  D.  del  Ohirlandaio ;  the  lunette  on  the 
rt.  represents  St  Gregory  announcing 
her  approaclung  death  to  Sta.  Fina, 
with  her  soul  borne  to  heaven  by 
angels, 'above;  that  on  the  I.  her  fu- 
neral, a  very  fine  work  of  that  great 
painter.  The  Evangelists  on  the  roof^ 
and  the  Saints  and  Prophets  over  the 
cornice  and  in  the  angles  of  the  vault, 
are  attributed  to-  Sebastian  Mainardi, 
a  pupil  of  Ghirlandaio's :  they  have 
been  much  injured  by  restorations. 
In  the  choir  have  been  placed  nine 
large  paintings  on  panel  from  sup- 
pressed convents.  To  the  rt.  on  en- 
tering are,  1st,  tiie  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  angels  above  holding  a  crown  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  and  sunts  kneeling 
beneath,  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli;  2nd,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  nu- 
merous worshipping  saints  and  angels, 
by  Piero  del  Pollaiuoh,  interesting  for 
the  fine  expresaon  of  the  .heads ;  3rd, 
the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  by 
Matteo  Roselli.  On  the  wall  in  front, 
under  the  window,  is  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  SS.  Gimignanus,  N  icholas, 
M.  Magdalene,  Fina,  and  John  the 
Baptist,  by  Mainardi^  considered  his 
best  work.  Turning  to  the  I.  wall,  after 
the  Coronation  of  Sie  Virgin  is  a  De- 
position from  the  Cross  by  D.  di  Pas- 
signano ;  and,  lastly,  the  Virgin  en- 
throned, with  the  Infant  Saviour  hold- 
ing a  little  bird,  and  various  kneeling 
saints,  considered  the  best  work  of  Tb- 
magni  of  San  Gimignano.  The  choir 
also  possesses  some  illuminated  missals 
—  one  attributed  to  Niccolo  di  Ser 
Sozzo  Tegliacci  (1363),  of  the  Sienese 
school ;  the  best  page  (22)  is  San  Gi- 
mignano seated  in  the  episcopal  chair, 
surrounded  by  angels  and  monks. 
The  Chapel  of  St.  Gimignano  con- 
tains an  altar  by  Benedetto  da  Majano, 
greatly  disfigured  by  modem  additions. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Purification  has  a 
picture,  the  finding  of  the  Cross,  attri- 
buted to  Niccolo  Sassi.  Opposite  to  the 
Chapel  of  Sta.  Fina  is  that  of  the  Con* 
ception,  with  frescoes,  by  Niccolo  Sassi, 
representing  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
and  St,  Philip  celebrating  Mass  at  a^ 
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altir,  befim  wbkh  kneels  St  Fnmceioo 
di  PaolB.  To  Sassi  is  also  attributed 
the  picture  over  the  altar.  The  Coro- 
natioo  of  the  Virgiii,  on  the  roo^  is 
by  PieiroDamUni'm  1701.  A  fifesco  of 
the  Anmrndation  hy  D.dd  Ghirlandaio 
IS  in  the  adj<nnuig  oratory  of  San  Gio- 
▼anni,  which  contains  a  font  scnlptnred 
bj  CHovanni  Ciecchi  of  Siena  in  1379. 
In  the  aacristy  is  a  bust  of  Onofrio 
Vanni  by  Benedetto  da  Makmo,  a  picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by 
Matteo  Bossellij  and  an  interestin|(  early 
marble  ba»-rdief  of  the  Virgin  and 
ChUd. 

The  Ch.  of  St.  Agostino,  built  in  1280. 
Entering  by  the  side  door  and  taming 
to  the  rt,  the  fresco  over  the  1st  altar, 
of  St  Nicola  di  Tolentino,  is  attributed 
to  Vineenzo  Tamagni,  and  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Child  surrounded  by  Sera- 
phim, and  adored  by  2  Angels,  and 
below  by  SS.  Nicola,  Bocco,  Paul  the 
Hermit,  and  Antony;  this  lower  part 
has  suffered  from  damp.  The  picture 
oyer  the  2nd  altar  is  attributed  to 
Salimbeni,  and  represents  the  Marriage 
of  the  patron  Saint,  Catherine  of  Siena. 
On  the  wall  close  by  is  a  picture  by 
Ounxmru  Balducci,  of  the  Marriage  of 
St  Catherine  of  Alexandria.  The 
altarpiece  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gu- 
glielmo  is  of  the  18th  centy.  Part  of 
the  whitewash  which  now  covers  this 
chapel  has  been  lately  removed,  show- 
ing a  portion  of  the  ancient  fresco 
beneath  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Bartolo  FredL  The  Chapel  of  the  Choir 
was  painted  in  1465,  by  Benozzo  Qozzoli, 
in  17  compartments  representing  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Augustine,  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
his  works ;  some  of  the  subjects  have 
suffered  from  time,  while  others  are  still 
well  preserved.  The  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  contidns  a  paintine  on  panel, 
by  Tamagni,  of  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin, 
and  on  the  1.  wall  another  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child,  enthroned  with  various 
aunts,  attributed  to  Benozzo  Qozzoli. 
Under  the  organ  is  a  fresco  by  Mai- 
lardij  representing  St  Gimignano  bless- 
g  3  celebrities  of  the  town,  badly  re- 
ared in  1844.  Over  the  altar  of  the 
adonna  della  Grazie  is  a  fresco  of  the 
irgin  and  Child  enthroned,  the  Arch- 


angel Michael,and  another  saintyby  £t/)fx> 
l/enifiii  (1330),  badly  restored,  or  rather 
repainted.  Near  this  is  an  elegantly 
sculptured  marble  pulpit  with  a  fiasco 
in  the  upper  compartment  of  a  crucifix, 
and  two  kneeling  monks;  and  at  the 
sides  two  prophets  in  chiaroscuro^  by 
Tcunagtu,  who  probably  designed  the 
pulpit  Over  the  Altar  of  St  Sebastian 
IS  a  Tery  fine  fresco  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
representing  the  inhabitants  of  St  Gimi- 
gnano invoking  the  protection  of  the 
saint  during  the  plague  of  1464.  The 
picture  on  the  altar  of  San.  Vineenzo, 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  with, 
saints,  'i^by  Fra  Pooh  da  Pistoia  (1530), 
a  pupil  of  Fra  Bartolommeo.  Over  the 
altar  of  Sta.  Croce  is  a  crucifix,  with 
the  Virgin,  Saints,  and  landscape  back- 
ground, painted  in  fresco  by  TamagnL 
In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bartoh  at  the 
end  of  the  ch.  is  the  beautifiil  marble 
shrine  of  the  Saint  by  Benedetto  da 
Maiano  ,*  on  the  L  wall  and  in  the  angles 
of  the  vault  are  several  saints  and 
doctors  of  the  Church  painted  in  fresco 
by  Sebastian  Mainardi,  The  picture  of 
the  Virg^  and  Child  with  kneeling 
Sunts,  over  the  altar  adjoining,  is 
dated  1494,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Petrus  Francisci  Presbyter  Florentm. 
The  lunette  over  this  tdtar  contains  a 
Pietk  in  fresco  by  TamagnL  The  Chapel 
of  the  Hospital  of  Sta,  Fina  is  painted 
in  fresco  by  Mainardi,  The  centre  lu- 
nette of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is  attri- 
buted to  Domenico  Ghirlandaio, 

Ch.  of  St.  Girolamo.  The  picture 
at  the  high  altar,  of  the  Virgm  and 
Child  with  Saints,  is  by  Tamagni,  In 
the  refectory  of  the  adjoining  monas- 
tery is  a  fresco  in  three  lunettes,  of  the 
miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  at- 
tributed to  Pocetti.  There  is  also  a 
small  picture  of  the  Nativity  by  Ghir* 
Umdaio, 

The  Ch.  of  San  Jacopo,  which  be- 
longed formerly  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, diLtes  from  the  1 1  th  centy.  It  con- 
tains S  frescoes  of  the  13th  or  14th  centy. 

The  Oratory  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Ponte 
contains  a  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion, 
attributed  to  Cennino  Cenmni^  and  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  by  Lippo 
Memmif  the  angels  having  been  added 
by  Cennini, 
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The  house  of  the  Signori  Pratellesi, 
in  the  Contrada  di  S.  Giovanni,  formerly 
the  Convent  of  Sta.  Caterina,  contains, 
in  a  room  which  was  anciently  the  re- 
fectory, a  fine  fresco  of  Vincenzo  Ta- 
inagniy  representing  the  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine. 

About  f  m.  from  the  town  is  the  Ch. 
and  Convent  of  Monte  OKveto,  containing 
several  good  pictures.  In  the  first 
chapel  to  the  rt  on  entering,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  SS.  Jerome  and  ]^r- 
nard,  and  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  Gradino,  by  Sebastian  Mainardu 
In  the  centre  of  the  choir,  a  beautifiil 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  by  Pintu- 
rtcchio.  In  the  adjoining  cloister  is  a 
large  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Be- 
nozzo  Gozzoli, 

San  Gimignano  has  at  all  periods 
possessed  an  exuberance  of  monastic 
institutions :  a  century  ago  it  contained 
235  monks  and  priests  in  a  popula- 
tion of  1300  souls;  and  even  until 
lately,  out  of  2000  Inhab.,  there  were 
120  priests  and  friars. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  esta- 
blished in  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
/S'.  Domini'co,  a  Penitentiary,  or  House 
of  Correction  for  convicted  females, 
who  are  sent  here  from  all  parts  of 
Tuscany. 

An  interesting  historical  account  of 
this  very  curious  town,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  works  of  art  in  it,  has 
been  recently  published  by  Canonico 
Pecori,  one  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Collegiata,  *  Storia  dpUa  Terra  di  S. 
Gimignano,'  1  vol.  8vo.,  1853. 

The  road  from  S.  Gimignano  to 
Poggibonsi  descends  along  the  Foci 
torrent :  the  distance  is  less  than  from 
Certaldo — scarcely  6  miles.] 

8  m.  Poggibonsi  Stat.— A  town  of 
3000  Inhab.,  situated  in  the  angle 
formed  b}r  tiie  junction  of  the  Elsa 
and  Staggia  torrents.  There  is  a  very 
fair  inn  nere,  the  Aquila  Nera,  but 
make  a  bargain.  Poggibonsi  derives 
its  name  from  the  hiU,  Po^gio  Bonsi, 
at  the  foot  of  which  .it  is  situated, 
and  which  is  surmounted  by  an  old 
castle  built  in  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  during  the  wars  between  the 
Sienese  and  the  Florentines. 


[4  m.  S.W.  of  Poggibonsi  is  the  town  • 
of  CoUe,  to  which  Siere  is  an  excellent 
road ;  and  another  to  Volterra,  a  good 
deal  up  and  down  hill ;  it  ascends  for 
the  first  10  m.  to  a  mined  border 
tower,  presenting  several  beautiful  and 

Sicturesque  views ;  from  thence  a  long 
escent,  and  again  a  rise  of  2  m.  to 
Volterra.  About  a  mile  from  Poggi- 
bonsi, near  the  road  to  Siena  and  CoUe, 
is  the  ch.  of  S.  Lv/cchese,  which  has 
a  good  altarpiece  by  one  of  the  La 
Robbias,  and  some  interesting  paint- 
ings; amongst  others,  in  the  refectory, 
two  frescoes  by  Gerino  da  Pistoia,  re- 
presenting ^e  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes.]  From  Poggibonsi  the  railway 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Staggia 
nearly  to  the  source  of  the  river : 
the  ascent  is  very  rapid,  being  about 
750  feet  in  a  distance  of  16  m.  5  m. 
after  leaving  Poggibonsi  the  line 
passes  the  vUlage  of  Staggia,  with  a 
mediaeval  castle  and  tower,  on  the  rt., 
and  farther  on  the  old  square  castle 
of  Monte  Riggioni,  which  forms  a  very 
picturesque  object  in  the  landscape.  All 
along  this  upper  valley  of  the  Staggia 
the  geologist  will  observe  very  consi- 
derable deposits  of  travertine,  not  only 
of  fresh-water  oriein,  but  interstratified 
in  the  marine  be£  of  the  tertiary  ma- 
rine formation.  2  m.  before  arriving 
at  Siena  the  railroad  enters  a  tunnel 
nearly  a  mile  long  (1661  yards),  pierced 
in  the  hill  of  San  Dalmazzo,  which  here 
forms  the  summit  level  that  separates 
the  waters  flowing  into  the  Elsa  and 
the  Amo  on  the  N.,  and  into  the  Om- 
brone  on  the  S.  A  mile  beyond  this 
tunnel  we  arrive  at  the 

26  kil.  Siena  Stat.,  close  to  the  Porta 
di  San  Lorenzo,  which  leads  into  the 
principal  street  of  the  city. 

Siena.  (Jnns:  Le  Anne  di  Inghil- 
terra,  kept  by  Seggi,  the  nearest  to 
the  rly.  stat., ;  AquUa  Nera,  nearer 
the  Cathedral  and  principal  sights; 
both  very  fair.  There  are  very 
good  apartments  for  families  in  horn 
mese  hotels,  and  the  charges  are  rea- 
sonable. I  Tre  Re,  a  small  but  clean- 
looking  locanda.  II  Re  Moro,  second 
rate.  There  is  an  excellent  caf<§,  d''* 
Greco,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Loggi^ 
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the  Casino  dei  Nobili.)  This  ancient 
city  occupies  the  irregular  summit  of 
a  hill  of  tertiary  sandstone,  rising  on 
the  borders  of  ue  dreary  and  barren 
tract  which  forms  the  southern  pro- 
vince of  Tuscany.  The  whole  dis- 
trict bears  a  desolate  appearance,  and 
consists  of  bare  clay  hills  capped  with 
marine  sandstone.  The  streets  are 
generally  narrow  and  irre^ar,  fre- 
quently so  steep  as  to  be  impassable 
in  carriages,  and  many  of  them  are 
mere  narrow  lanes ;  the  smaller  streets 
are  mostly  paved  with  tiles,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Pliny  as  the 
**spicata  testacea."  The  wider  ones 
are  bordered  with  large  mansions  called 
palaces^  some  of  #hich  have  lofty 
towers  and  rings  near  the  gateways. 
In  the  days  when  Siena,  as  a  republic, 
was  the  rival  of  Florence,  it  con- 
tained nearly  200,000  Inhab. ;  the  pop. 
at  the  last  census  in  1S61  was  21,902  : 
in  the  more  remote  quarters  of  the  city 
grass  grows  on  the  pavement. 

Siena  preserves,  almost  without 
change,  the  name  of  Sena  Julia,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  colony  esta- 
blished by  Julius  Csesar.  Though  in 
the  heart  of  Tuscany,  it  does  not 
possess  a  vestige  of  Etruscan  antiquity. 
The  interest  of  the  existing  city  is 
derived  from  its  prominent  position 
among  the  free  cities  of  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century  it  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Countess  Matilda,  and  declared 
itself  an  independent  republic.  The 
nobles  fell  early  before  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  city.  The  popular  party, 
although  divided  by  the  rivalry  of  their 
leaders,  warmly  embraced  the  Ghibe- 
line  cause;  and  on  the  expulsion  of 
Farinata  degU  Uberti  from  Florence, 
all  the  Florentine  Ghibelines  who  were 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  with  that 
celebrated  personage  were  received 
with  favour  at  Siena.  During  the  hos- 
tilities which  followed,  the  whole  power 
of  the  Guelph  party  in  Tuscany  was 
defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Siena  and  Pisa,  under  the  command  of 
Farinata  and  the  generals  of  Manfred, 
at  Monte  Aperto,  about  5  miles  from 
the  city.    This  memorable  battle,  com- 


memorated by  Dante,  in  which  the 
Guelphs  left  no  less  than  10,000  dead 
upon  the  field,  was  fought  on  the  4th 
Sept.  1260 ;  it  not  only  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  Ghibelines,  but  left 
in  the  huids  of  the  Sienese  the  great 
standard  of  Florence,  whose  poles  are 
still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  as  tro- 
phies. 

The  victory  of  Monte  Aperto  brought 
back  to  Siena  a  great  number  of  her 
exiled  nobles,  who  became  citizens 
and  traders,  or  lived  as  a  distinct 
class  in  a  separate  qu|irter  of  the  city, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  "  Casa- 
to."  After  numerous  contests  between 
the  people  and  the  rich  merchants,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  burgher  aristocracy 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  nobles,  Charles 
IV.  in  vain  endeavoured  to  acquire  the 
signoria ;  but  the  city,  although  able 
to  resist  his  schemes,  was  too  much 
weakened  in  her  principles  of  liberty 
by  the  tyranny  of  Pandolfo  Petrucci 
and  other  usurpers  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  of  the  Medici,  who 
found  means  to  undermine  and  destroy 
the  last  remnant  of  her  freedom. 

It  was  during  this  last  struggle  that 
the  ferocious  Marquis  de  Marignano, 
whom  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  de' 
Medici  had  employed  to  reduce  the 
citizens  by  famine,  inhumanly  de- 
stroyed the  population  of  the  Sienese 
Maremma,  and  carried  desolation  into 
the  whole  of  that  once  fertile  dis- 
trict. Malaria  inevitably  followed  this 
cruel  policy,  and  "those,"  says  Sis- 
mondi,  "who  at  the  peace  returned 
to  reap  the  inheritance  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Marignano,  soon  fell  them- 
selves the  victims  of  that  disease." 
During  the  period  of  its  freedom  the 
territory  of  Siena  was  large  and 
populous;  200,000  inhab.  were  found 
within  its  walls;  it  had  39  gates,  of 
which  all  but  8  are  now  closed ;  the 
arts  were  encouraged,  the  city  became 
the  seat  of  a  school  of  painting,  and  its 
commerce  was  so  extensive  as  to  excite 
the  jealousy  even  of  the  Florentines. 

Siena  is  now  the  chief  city  of  one 
of  the  5  Departments  of  Tuscany,  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  an  uni- 
versity. 

The  School  of  Painting  of  Siena  is  so  re- 
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markable  a  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
city,  that  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  brief 
notice  of  its  character  and  its  masters,  in 
order  that  the  works  of  art  in  its  public 
gallery  and  churches  may  be  more  tho- 
roughly appreciated.  The  prevuling 
characteristics  of  this  school  are  deep 
religious  feeling*  and  a  peculiar  beauty 
and  tenderness  of  expression  inspired 
by  devotional  enthusiasm,  differing 
altogether  from  that  style  wMch  classi- 
cal study  had  introduced  into  the  more 
northern  schools  of  Italy.  In  anti- 
quity the  Sienese  school  is  equal  to 
that  of  Florence;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  great  masters  of  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury. The  patronage  of  the  repablic 
as  early  as  the  13th  encouraged  if  it  did 
not  create  a  society  of  artists,  of  which 
Oderico,who  painted  in  1213,  and  Gnido 
in  1221,  were  the  earliest  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  centy.  Ugolino 
da  Siena  and  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna 
flourished  and  were  contemporaries  of 
Giotto.  The  most  remarkable  among 
the  early  masters  who  followed  was  Si- 
mone  Memmi,  the  friend  of  Petrarch, 
who  dedicated  to  him  two  of  his  sonnets 
as  the  painter  of  the  portrait  of  Laura. 
He  died  in  1344  ;  among  his  scholars 
were  his  cousin  Lippo  Memmi,  Pietro 
and  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  and  Bema  da 
Siena.  At  a  later  period  Andrea  di  Van- 
ni,  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  and  Jacopo  Pac- 
chierotto  were  the  principal  artists  of 
tiie  schooL  The  school  of  Siena  after- 
wards declined,  until  the  time  of  So- 
doma,  a  follower  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
whose  merits  were  so  great  that  he 
was  employed  on  the  decorations  of 
the  Vatican  and  the  Famesina  Palaces 
at  Rome.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Michelangelo  da  Siena,  Bartolommeo 
Neroni,  and  the  most  eminent  of  all, 
Beccafumi.  The  last  names  of  note  in 
the  Siena  school  are  those  of  Baldas- 
sare  Perozzi,  and  Marco  da  Siena,  gene- 
rally considered  as  his  pupil.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  Sienese  school 
presents  no  painters  of  great  eminence, 
sil  though  the  names  of  Salimbeni  and 
%sco  Vanni  occur  during  the  lat- 
if  of  the  16th  century. 

Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti  con- 
i  most  interesting  collection  of 


works  by  the  earl^  Sienese  masters, 
arranged  chronologically  in  5  rooms, 
and  a  large  miscellaneous  collection  in 
3  others.  The  pictures  of  the  old 
Sienese  masters  have  been  chiefly  ob* 
tained  firom  suppressed  religious  esta- 
blishments, and  from  the  Palazzo  Pub- 
blico  of  Siena.  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  are:  1st  Room,  6,  Guido  da 
Siena  (1221),  Madonna  and  Child ;  14, 
Margarxtone  d*  Arezzo,  Portrait  of  St. 
Francis,  signed  CI  270);  15,  Maestro 
Gilio  (1257),  and  Dietisalvi  (1264),  Por- 
trait of  a  Monk  of  S.  Galgano,  and  of 
Ildrobrandino  Pagliaresi;  18,  Duccio, 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  4  saints ; 
22,  a  very  interesting  Tritico,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul ;  42  to  49,  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti,  a  very  curious  series  of  pic- 
tures by  this  old  painter  of  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century,  from  different  sup- 
pressed convents  and  churches ;  63, 
Nicolo  diSegna  (1345),  a  painted  Cruci- 
fix ;  82,  Lippo  Memmi,  a  very  beautifrd 
picture  of  tiie  Virgin  and  Child  sur- 
rounded by  angels  and  saints;  95, 
Mino  del  Pellicciajo  (1362),  a  large  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Saints.  2nd 
Room,  13,  14,  Spinelh  Aretino  (1400), 
Swoon  of  the  Madonna,  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin  ;  and  20  pictures  of 
unknown  authors.  3rd  Eooh,  15th 
century,  1-6,  an  interesting  series  of 
authentic  pictures  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo; 
19,  25,  68,  and  70,  Sano  di  Pietro 
(1460,  1480);  26,  30,  Matteo  da  Siena, 
a  very  curious  suite  of  this  master; 
32,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  the  Birth  of 
our  Saviour,  from  the  suppressed  Con- 
vent of  Monte  Uliveto;  44,  Guiduccio, 
2  interesting  small  pictures  presenting 
views  of  Siena,  and  executed  for  the 
municipality  in  1 484- 1 488.  4th  Room, 
5  and  7,  Sano  di  Pietro,  sitting  figure  of 
S.  Jerome,  and  Apparition  of  the  Vir- 
gin to  Calixtus  111.,  with  her  address 
and  the  Pope's  reply  ;  9,  Sodoma,  tiie 
magnificent  fresco  of  C^ist  bound  to 
the  column,  one  of  the  finest  productions 
of  the  second  period  of  tiie  Sienese 
school,  formerly  in  the  cloister  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Francesco ;  10,  Taddeo 
di  Bartolo;  11,  13,  17,  and  29  to  31, 
pictures  by  Sano  di  Pietro ;  26,  27, 
Luca  Signorellif  2    frescoes    removed 
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from  the  Petracci  palace.  The  8  pilas- 
ters, and  the  frames  of  these  frescoes, 
are  fine  specimens  of  wood-carving  by 
Antonio  Barili,  by  whom  they  were  exe- 
cuted (in  1511)  for  a  room  in  the  palace 
of  Pandolfo  Petrucci.  5th  Koom,  20, 
Sano  di  Pietro,  the  Almighty,  painted 
in  1470  for  the  Directors  of  the  Gabella ; 
35,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  a  Triiico,  the  Ma- 
donna, St.  Francis,  and  2  Angels.  In 
the  larger  hall,  called  the  Sala  ddV 
Esposizione,  2,  3,  Sodoma,  frescoes  re- 
moved from  the  suppressed  Convent  of 
Santa  Croce;  17,  Vasari,  the  Resurrec- 
tion ;  16  and  22,  Beccafumi,  the  Fall  of 
the  Angels,  and  a  Tritico  representing 
the  Trmity  and  Saints ;  45,  Sodoma, 
Judith.  Here  is  also  preserved  the 
exquisite  antique  marble  ^oup  of  the 
Graces,  found  in  excavatmg  for  the 
foundations  of  the  cathedral  in  the 
13th  century.  This  group,  which  for- 
merly stood  in  the  Library  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture,  was  copied 
by  Canova,  and  was  so  mach  admired 
by  Raphael  that  he  made  a  sketch  of  it, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice.  It  is  also  supposed  to  have 
suggested  the  picture  of  the  Graces  by 
Raphael,  formerly  in  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's collection.  In  a  large  room 
called  Stanza  dei  Quadri  di  diverse 
ScuoU  are  more  than  100  pictures 
recently  presented  to  the  Institute, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable:  2,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the 
Magdalen;  24,  Palma  Giovane,  the 
Bronze  Serpent — this  picture  is  signed 
and  dated  1598 ;  34,  Breughel,  a  Storm 
at  Sea;  36,  Annibal  Caracci,  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child ;  56,  Titian^  Christ  at 
Emmaus ;  64,  Sodoma,  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi ;  66,  Finturicchio,  a  Holy 
Family ;  77,  78,  79,  80,  Beccafumi,  St. 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata,  and 
3  smaller  pictures  forming  a  gradino 
from  the  Ch.  of  the  Ulivetani ;  84,  So- 
doma,  St.  Catherine ;  104,  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeOf  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine. 
In  the  large  room  of  Casts  from  Ancient 
Statues  are  the  7  Original  Cartoons  by 
Beccafumi,  copied  in  mosaic  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Duomo :  they  represent  Moses 
on  Mount  Sinai,  Moses  breaking  the 
Golden  Calf,  the  Destruction  of  the 
Cent.  /*.— 1867. 


Worshippers  of  the  latter,  Moses  strik- 
ing the  Rock,  Elias  and  Acabus,  a  shield 
supported  by  2  angels,  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law.  There 
are  some  good  specimens  of  wood- 
carving  in  the  Tstituto — a  department  of 
art  for  which  Siena  has  been  more  cele- 
brated than  any  other  town  in  Italy, 
a  superiority  which  it  still  maintains. 
This  branch  of  art,  which  attained  a 
great  degiee  of  perfection  under  the 
two  Barilis  in  the  1 5th  and  1 6th  centu- 
ries, is  continued  at  the  present  time 
by  Giusti,  some  of  whose  productions 
were  much  admired  and  rewarded  at  the 
great  London  Exhibition  in  1851,  and 
whose  studio,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
suppressed  Convent  of  San  Domenico, 
will  be  well  worth  a  visit.  The  Italian 
parliament  having  voted  a  large  sum 
to  extend  this  institution,  great  altera- 
tions are  now  in  progress. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  which  is 
situated  on  the  highest  point  of  the  hill 
of  Siena,  was  commenced  after  the 
election  of  Nicholas  II.,  1059,  and 
consecrated  in  1179  by  Alexander  III.: 
it  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  occupied  sub- 
sequently by  an  early  Christian  ch. 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Assump- 
tion. The  present  cathedral  is  only 
a  portion  (the  transept)  of  a  much 
vaster  edifice,  which  was  never  com- 
pleted; but  the  beautiful  unfinished 
S.  front  and  the  gigantic  nave  and 
aisles  may  be  still  seen  near  the  pre- 
sent ch.,  partly  hidden  by  the  stables 
and  coach-houses  attached  to  the  mo- 
dem palace  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
the  drawings  made  by  the  architect, 
Maestro  Lando,  still  exist  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Duomo.  Mr.  Hope,  speak- 
ing of  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands, 
says,  "  Tlie  front  was  first  completed 
about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
by  Giovanni  da  Siena ;  but  not  being 
approved  of,  was  demolished,  the  nave 
lengthened,  and  the  new  front  begun, 
in  1 284,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  designs 
of  Nicol5  Pisano,  and  finished  by 
Lorenzo  Maitani,  a  native  of  Siena,  in 
1290 ;  others  suppose  by  Giovanni  di 
Cecco,  about  1380.  It  is  inlaid  with 
black,  red,  and  white  marble,  relie^'*'' 
with  other  colours,  paiuting,and  gi* 
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and  offers  a  bastard  pointed  style,  or 
rather  a  jumble   of  different  styles ; 
the  centre  porch,  as  well  as  the  en- 
trances on  either  side,  are  round-headed, 
and  the   higher  parts  not  rising  in- 
sensibly out  of  the  lower,  but  seeming 
stuck  on  these  apres  coup ;   tlie  pedi- 
ments only  like  triangular  screens  or 
plates,  placed  before  and  unconnected 
with  the   roof."     The   facade  is  co- 
vered with  ornaments  and  sculptures, 
among  which  are  several  animals  sym- 
bolical of  the  cities  which  were  allied 
to  Siena  at  different  periods.     Over  the 
door  are  busts  of  the  3  saints,  Cathe- 
rine, Bernardino,  and  Ansano,  who  were 
natives  of  the  city.    The  most  remark- 
able sculptures  of  this  front  are  the 
Prophets  and  the  2  Angels  by  Jacopo 
della  Querela.     The  columns  of  the 
great  doorway  are  surmounted  by  lions, 
the  emblems  of  Florence  and  Massa. 
The  Campanile  was  built  by  the  Bis- 
domini ;    but  its  marble  coating  and 
other  ornaments  are  by  Agostino  and 
Agnolo  da  Siena.   One  of  the  bells  bears 
the  date  of  1148.     The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  exhibits  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  building   as   it  was  originally 
designed;    as  already  stated,   it  was 
intended  to  have  formed  only  the  tran- 
sept of  a  much  more  spacious  temple, 
which    was    carried    on   by   Maestro 
Landi   until  1356,  when  the  plague, 
which    committed    great    ravages    at 
Siena,  and  other  causes,  led  to  its  being 
abandoned.    The  pillars  are  clustered, 
imd  the  capitals  are  ornamented  with  fo- 
1  iage  and  figures.    The  lower  arches  are 
semicircular,  but  those  of  the  clerestory 
and  its  windows  are  pointed.      The 
choir  is  lighted  by  a  rich  wheel-window, 
and  there  is  a  similar  one  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  ch.  Over  the  lower 
arches  of  the  nave  the  frieze  is  orna- 
mented with  a  series  of  heads  in  terra- 
cotta   of  the  popes  down  to  Alexan- 
der III.  in  alto-relievo,  among  which 
that  of  Pope   Zacharias  has  replaced 
the  bust  of  Pope  Joan,  which  had  the 
'^tion,  Johannes  VII T.,  Femina  de 
It  was  metamorphosed  in  1600 
rand-duke,  at  the  suggestion,  it 
)f  Clement  VIII.    Many  of  the 
s  are  included  in  the  series, 
'  in  all  similar  collections,  the 


greater  number  of  the  likenesses  are 
apocryphal.  The  roof  is  painted  blue, 
and  studded  with  gold  stars,  as  also  the 
dome,  with  the  stars  enclosed  in  panels. 
The  two  large  columnsof  the  door,  sculp- 
tured in  1483,  sustain  an  elegant  tribune 
with  four  bas-reliefs,  representing  the 
Visitation,  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin, 
the  raising  of  her  Body,  and  hevAssump- 
tion.  The  beautiful  painted  glass  of  the 
N.  wheel-window  was  designed  by  Fie- 
ri no  del  Vaga,and  executed  by  Pastorini 
of  Siena,  in  1549.  The  wheel- window  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  ch.  is  also 
very  beautiful,  and  more  in  the  style 
of  the  15th  century.  The  cupola  is 
an  irregular  hexagon,  with  a  row  of 
small  pillars  running  round  the  inside. 
The  pavement  is  unique  and  unri- 
valled as  a  work  of  art  in  its  peculiar 
class.  It  has  not  the  tessellation  of 
mosaic;  it  consists  of  a  dark  grey 
marble  inlaid  upon  white,  with  lines  of 
shading  resembling  niello.  The  oldest 
of  these  works  .are  the  Samson,  Judas 
Maccabasus,  Moses,  the  five  kings  of 
the  Amorites  taken  in  the  cave  of 
Makkedah  (Joshua  x.  16),  and  the 
Solomon  and  Joshua  are  by  Duccio: 
Absalom  hanging  by  his  hair  is  also 
attributed  to  that  master.  The  grandest 
compositions  are  those  by  Beccafumiy 
particularly  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
Adam  and  Eve  after  the  Fall,  and 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  said  to  have 
been  his  latest  work.  7  of  the  original 
cartoons  from  which  Beccafumi  exe- 
cuted them  have  been  recently  disco- 
vered, and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti.  The  sym- 
bols of  Siena  and  her  allied  cities — 
the  Hermes  Trismegistus  offering  the 
Pimandra  to  a  Gentile  and  a  Christian, 
Socrates  and  Crates  climbing  the  Moun- 
tain of  Virtue,  the  Wheel  of  Fortune, 
with  the  Four  Philosophers  in  the 
angles,  are  among  the  most  curious  of 
these  works,  but  their  authors*  names 
have  not  been  handed  down  to  our  time. 
The  mosaics  of  the  Sibyls  in  the  nave  are 
from  designs  of  Giuliano  di  Biagio, 
Vito  di  Marco,  Antonio  Federighi,  and 
Urbano  di  Cortona,  painters  of  the 
15th  century.  The  Erythraean  Sibyl, 
tlie  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  the  figures 
of  Religion,  Faitli,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
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are  by  Antonio  Federighi,  who  also 
designed  the  Battle  of  Jephthah, 
executed  by  Bastiano  di  Frandesco, 
In  front  ot  the  entrance  are  mosaics 
on  the  floor  representing  the  emblems 
of  the  several  towns  which  were  allied 
to  Siena.  The  pavement  of  the  choir 
was  covered  with  boards  about  2  cen- 
turies ago,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
it  received  from  the  constant  tread  oi 
visitbrs.  On  great  festivals  this  covering 
is  removed,  but  at  other  times  the  cus- 
tode  who  shows  the  library  will  raise 
the  planks,  to  enable  the  visitor  to  in- 
spect these  curious  works.  In  the 
choir  the  beautiful  carvings  of  the 
stalls  were  begun  in  1387  by  Franceacc 
Tonghi,  by  Bartolino  of  Siena,  and  Bene- 
detto of  Montepulciano,fromthe  designs 
of  Maestro  Biccio  ^Bartolommeo  Neroni), 
and  completed  in  1506  by  the  two 
Barilis,  when  the  choir  was  removed 
from  beneath  the  cupola  to  its  pre- 
sent situation.  The  I'arsia  work  is  by 
Fra  Giovanni  da  Verona,  and  formerly 
belonged  to  the  ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto. 
The  high  altar  is  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
The  magnificent  tabernacle  in  bronze, 
the  wont  of  Lorenzo  di  Pietro,  was 
completed  in  1472,  after  a  labour  of  9 
years.  On  the  consoles  are  8  angels  in 
bronze,  by  Beccafumi,  The  octagonal 
pulpit  of  white  marble,  supported  by  a 
circle  of  8  columns,  with  one  in  the 
centre,  and  4  of  which  rest  on  lions 
playing  with  their  cubs,  is  a  remark- 
able work  of  Nicold  da  Pisa,  aided  by  his 
son  Giovanni,  and  Amolfo ;  it  bears  the 
date  1268 ;  Ohrist  on  the  Cross,  and 
the  Last  Judgment,  represented  in 
two  of  its  bas-reliefs,  are  perhaps 
the  finest  productions  of  that  illus- 
trious artist.  On  the  pilasters  of  tlie 
cupola  are  fastened  2  poles  of  the 
Carroccio  captured  by  the  Sienese  from 
the  Florentines  at  the  battle  of  Monte 
Aperto  in  1260.  On  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring altars  is  still  preserved  the 
crucifix  carried  by  the  Sienese  in  that 
battle.  In  the  chapels  on  each  side  be- 
fore entering  the  choir  are  2  portions  of 
a  painting  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegnay 
which  are  extremely  interesting  in  the 
history  of  art,  and  of  the  school  of 
Siena  m  particular ;  on  one  of  them  is 
his  name,  and  it  was  so  highly  prized  at 


the  period  of  its  execution,  that  it  was 
honoured  with  a  public  procession  like 
the  Madonna  of  Cimabue  in  the  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  The 
panel  was  originally  painted  on  both 
sides,  the  picture  having  stood  over 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral,  then 
situated  under  the  cupola;  but  these 
have  been  separated,  and  are  both 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  chapels. 
One,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment on  the  rt.  of  the  choir,  represents 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  in  27  small  compartments; 
and  the  other,  in  the  opposite  chapel 
of  Sant'  Ansano,  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  with  several  Saints  and  angels. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  fine  arts  were  held 
at  Siena  at  the  period  of  Duccio  (1311) 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  artist 
received  in  payment  for  this  paint- 
ing less  than  20/.  of  our  money, 
whilst  the  materials  provided  for  it, 
chiefly  gold  and  ultramarine,  raised  Us 
whole  cost  to  3000  golden  florins — an 
enormous  sum  for  the  period.  The 
painting  on  the  pyramid  which  stood 
over  this  picture  and  the  Predella  are 
in  the  sacristry.  The  Chapel  of  St,  John 
the  Baptist,  a  circular  building,  was 
designed  by  Qi&oanni  di  Stefano  in  1482; 
there  are  some  bas-reliefs  of  the  history 
of  Adam  and  Eve  hjJacopo  della  Quercxa 
on  the  altar,  and  a  ^ood  statue  of  St. 
John  by  Donatello,  besides  several  works 
by  Sienese  sculptors  of  less  eminence. 
In  this  chapel  is  preserved  the  Baptist's 
right  arm,  presented  by  Pius  II.  in  1464. 
The  Capella  del  Voto,  or  the  Chigi  Chapel, 
built  by  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in  lapis 
lazuli,  marbles,  and  gilding.  It  contains 
a  statue  of  St.  Jerome  and  a  Magdalen 
by  Bernini,  who  is  said  to  have  trans- 
formed into  the  latter  a  statue  of  An- 
dromeda; St.  Catherine  and  St.  Ber- 
nardino are  by  his  pupils  Baggi  and 
Ercole  Ferrata,  who  also  executed  the 
statue  of  the  pope  from  Bernini's  de- 
signs. The  Visitation  is  a  copy  in 
mosaic  of  a  picture  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
and  the  St.  Bernardino  is  by  Cav,  Cala- 
brese.  Opposite  the  Chigi  Chapel  is 
the  room  once  called  the  Sala  Piccolo- 
minea,  but  now  the  Library,  decorated 
-v^ith  10  frescoes,  illustrating  differr 
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events  in  the  life  of  Pitu  II.  (Mneaa 
Sylvius  Piccolomini ) ;  outside  is  an 
Utb,  representing hiscoronation.  These 
works,  which  are  particalariy  remark- 
able for  thepreservadon  of  their  colonrs, 
were  painted  as  a  commission  from 
the  latter  pontiff  when  Car^nal, 
bv  PirduriccniOf  assisted  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Raphael,  then  in  his  20th 
year,  who  furnished  some  of  the  de- 
signs, 2  of  which  are  still  preserved 
—one  at  Florence,  the  other  in  the 
Casa  Baldeschi  at  Perugia.  It  is  even 
believed  that  the  whole  of  that  nearest 
to  the  windows  on  the  rt.  hand,  repre- 
senting the  journey  of  Pius  II.,  when 
a  younff  man,  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal 
Capranica,  to  the  Council  of  Basil,  was 
designed  bv  Raphael.  Tlie  roof  is 
covered  with  paintings  of  mythological 
subjects.  The  choir-books,  29  in  num- 
ber, which  give  the  name  of  library  to 
this  apartment,  contain  some  beautiful 
miniatures  by  Jn^ano  diPietro,  PeUegrino 
Rossini,  Girolamo  da  Cremona,  and  others; 
one  of  the  other  volumes  is  illuminated 
by  Liberale  of  Verona.  The  collection 
was  formerly  much  larger,  but  many 
of  the  duplicates  were  carried  to  Spain, 
having  been  presented  to  Charles  V. 
Some  modem  monuments  have  been 
put  up  in  this  beautiful  hall:  one  to  a 
former  governor,  Giulio  Bianchi,  by 
Tenerani ;  another  to  Mascagni,  the 
celebrated  anatomist,  by  Hicci. 

The  monument  of  Bandino  Bandini, 
in  the  ch.,  is  remarkable  for  a  statue 
of  Christ  rising  from  the  dead,  a  Seraph, 
and  2  Angels,  by  Michel  Angelo  in 
his  youth.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
bas-relief  on  the  floor  of  the  ch.  by 
Donatella,  covering  the  grave  of  Gio- 
vanni Pecci,  bishop  of  Grosseto.  Of 
the  2  vases  for  holy  water,  one  is  in  the 
Benaissance  style,  covered  with  mytho- 
logical sculptures;  the  other  an  able 
work  by  Jacopo  delta  Quercia,  The 
Sacristy  contains  several  small  pictures 
by  Duccio,  which  formed  the  Predella 
of  the  paintings  in  the  chapels  of  Sanf 
A  ^.»Tio  and  the  Sacrament,  and  others 
fro  Lorenzetti,  Bartolo  di  Fredi, 
a  Bartolo,  &c. 

lathedral  is  289  Eng.  ft.  (89*29 
long;  the  greatest  width  in 
isepts,  170  (51*36  met.)  ;  and 


the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  80) 
(24*51  met.). 

Behind  the  cathedral,  or  rather  under 
the  choir,  is  the  ancient  Baptistery,  now 
the  ch.  of  St  John  the  Bapdst.  Its 
front  is  a  much  purer  Gothic  than  the 
cathedral,  and  is  attributed  to  a  certain 
Giacomo  del  Pellicajo,  for  the  design 
of  which  he  received,  in  1382,  the  large 
sum  of  1  florin ;  the  floor  bears  the  date 
of  1486.  "  Its  pilasters  are  panelled  in 
lozenges,  alternately  with  quatrefoils, 
heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  lions' 
heads  exquisitely  beautiful.  Its  in- 
terior is  veiT  shisdlow,  and  to  the  E. 
of  it  a  lofty  mght  of  steps  leads  through 
a  beautiful  marble  gate,  in  the  pointed 
style,  to  the  piazza  of  the  duomo,  which 
in  the  original  design  was  intended  as 
a  lateral  door  into  the  great  nave  of 
the  cathedral." — Hope,  Among  the 
beautiful  ornaments  of  the  Font,  in  gilt 
bronze,  are  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  St.  John  before  Herod,  bv 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti  ;  the  Banquet  of  Herod, 
and  the  St.  Joachim,  by  Donatello ; 
the  Birth  of  St.  John,  and  his  Preach- 
ing in  the  Desert,  by  Jacopo  delta 
Quercia.  The  bas-reliefs  in  marble  on 
the  tabernacle  are  by  Lorenzo  di  Pietro, 
The  frescoes  over  the  altar  and  on  the 
roof  are  by  Sienese  painters  of  the  15th 
century ;  that  over  the  altar,  on  the  1., 
is  supposed  to  have  been  painted  by 
Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  the  St.  Paul  by 
Beccafumi.. 

Several  of  the  churches  (there  are, 
including  chapels  of  confraternities, 
upwards  of  60;  in  Siena  are  remarkable 
for  their  paintings. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  Agostino,  finished  by 
Vanvitelli  in  1755,  has  a  beautiful  Nati- 
vity by  Sodoma ;  in  the  Chigi  chapel 
a  fine  Christ  at  the  Cross  surrounded 
by  saints,  by  Perugino,  for  which  he 
was  paid  200  golden  ducats ;  the  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  a  celebrated 
picture,  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  signed 
and  dated  1482 ;  a  St.  Jerome,  by  Pe- 
trazzi ;  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross, 
by  F.  Salimbeni ;  and  the  Baptism  of 
Constantine,  by  Francesco  Vanni ;  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  is  a  statue 
of  Pius  II.,  by  Dupre,  erected  1851  at 
the  expense  of  the  city.  The  adjoining 
Convent  is  now  appropriated  to  the  use 
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of  theTolomei  college,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Scuole  Pie, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  educational 
establishments  in  Italy. 

The  conventual  ch.  of  the  Carmine 
is  remarkable  for  its  steeple  and  clois- 
ters, by  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  The  Ma- 
donna throned,  in  the  choir,  is  by  Ber- 
nardino Fungai,  1512;  the  St.  Michael 
by  Beccafumi;  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew  by  Caaolani;  the  Nativity 
was  begun  by  Kiccio,  and  finished  by 
A,  Salijiibeni,  In  the  court  of  the  con- 
vent is  a  deep  well,  called  the  Pozzo  di 
Diana,  which  was  believed  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  fabulous  mine  of  Diana, 
ridiculed  by  Dante  (Purgat.  xiii.). 

The  Ch.  of  La  Concezzione,  more 
generally  known  as  the  Chiesd  dei  Seroi, 
a  fine  building,  completed  from  the 
designs  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  a 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fungai; 
2  Annunciations,  by  Francesco  Vanni; 
a  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo 
da  Siena ;  over  one  of  the  doors  leading 
to  the  sacristy  is  the  picture  called  the 
Vergine  del  Popolo,  by  Lippo  Memmi; 
and  over  another  a  Madonna,  by  Sano 
di  Pietro  ;  the  Birth  of  the  Virgm,  by 
Manetti;  and  a  Nativity,  by  Caiolani. 

Ch.  of  San  Domenico,  begun  in  1225, 
but  not  finished  till  1465,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  imposing  edifice,  75  feet  wide ; 
spanned  by  a  pointed  arch  of  singu- 
lar boldness,  which  sustains  the  tran- 
septs. Among  its  pictures  are,  in  the 
Malevolti  chapel,  2ud  on  the  1.  of  the 
choir,  the  celebrated  Madonna  by  Outdo 
da  SienOf  with  the  date  1221,  19  years 
before  Uie  birth  of  Cimabue,  on  the 
strength  of  which  the  Sienese  claim 
the  honour  of  possessing  the  earliest  of 
the  Italian  schools  of  painting ;  but  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  inscription 
containing  this  date  was  added  long 
subsequently,  and  that  the  painting  is 
of  the  early  part  of  the  14th  centy.  On 
the  wall  of  the  same  chapel  is  a  Santa 
Barbara  by  Matteo  da  Siena,  dated 
1479.  In  other  chapels  are  a  Madonna 
and  Saints,  by  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  1426; 
a  Crucifixion,  by  Ventura  Salimheni ; 
St.  Peter  Martyr,  by  A.  Salimbeni;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Luca 
Signorclli;  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Casolani,    At  the  E.  end  of  the  ch„ 


in  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  where 
the  head  of  that  saint  is  preserved,  is 
the  fine  picture  of  St.  Catherine  faint- 
ing in  the  arms  of  two  nuns  at  the 
apparition  of  the  Saviour,  by  Sodo- 
ma;  on  the  other  St.  Catherine  in 
ecstasy,  and  the  Almighty,  with  the 
Madonna  and  Child,,  attended  by  an- 
gels, appearing  to  her.  The  Altar 
Tahemacle  is  by  Vechietta;  the  De- 
moniac by  Francesco  Vanni,  The 
marble  Ciborium  on  the  high  altar 
and  the  two  Angels  are  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo,  Over  the  door  leading 
to  the  chapel  called  delle  Volte,  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  ch.,  is  a  painted 
Crucifix,  attributed  to  Giotto^  but  more 
probably  by  Sana  di  Pietro,  and  over 
the  altar  m  it  the  portrait  of  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  by  A,  Vanni,  a 
painter  who  lived  in  her  time. 

Ch.  of  San  Francesco,  now  dismantled, 
a  fine  and  veiy  spacious  church,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Agnolo  and  Agos- 
tino  in  1326.  Its  general  form  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence, 
with  a  fine  transept,  having  4  chapels 
with  pointed  arches  on  each  side  of  the 
choir.  It  contains  at  the  3rd  altar  the 
Deposition,  a  masterpiece  of  Sodoma's, 
The  Holy  Fathers  in  Purgatory  is  by 
Beccafumi,  Some  frescoes  by  Amhrogio 
Lorenzetti  have  lately  been  discovered 
under  the  whitewash  of  one  of  the 
chapels. 

Not  far  from  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
is  the  Confratemitd  of  San  Bernardino, 
which  contains  5  of  Sodoma's  finest 
frescoes — one  of  saints,  the  other  4  re- 
presenting the  Assumption,  the  Coro- 
nation, the  Visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Temple  •,  the  Marriage  by  Pacchierotto ; 
the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Death  of  the  Madonna,  by  M,  Becca- 
fumi; all  in  the  upper  ch.  In  the 
lower  one  are  several  subjects  relative 
to  the  life  of  S.  Bernardino,  by  Manetti, 
V,  Saliinhenij  &c. 

The  Ch.  of  Fonte  Oiusta,  near  the 
Porta  CamoUia,  built  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory '  of  Sienese  over 
Florentines  in  1482,  contains  the  cele- 
brated picture  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
representing  the  Sibyl  announcing  to 
Augustus  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  p 
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punting,  justly  regarded  as  the  master- 
piece of  that  artist.  The  Sibyl  is 
a  sublime  and  expressive  figure.  So 
highly  w^s  this  picture  admired  by 
Lanzi,  that  he  says  Peruzzi  '*gave  it 
so  divine  an  enthusiasm,  that  Raphael 
treating  the  same  subject,  as  well  as 
Guido  and  Guercino,  whose  sibyls  are 
so  often  met  with,  probably  never  sur- 
passed it."  The  other  paintings  in  this 
ch.  worth  notice  are — 1st  chapel  on  rt., 
the  Visitation,  by  Anselmi;  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  by  Fungai,  The 
marble  tabernacle  on  the  high  altar, 
sculptured  in  1517  by  Marrina,  is  an 
elaborate  work.  Among  the  ex-voto 
offerings  preserved  in  this  church  are  a 
sword,  a  smallwooden  shield  bound  with 
iron,  and  a  larce  bone  of  a  whale,  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  Madonna  of 
Fonte  Giusta  by  Columbus  on  his  return 
from  the  discovery  of  America. 

Ch.  of  San  Giorgio  contains  the  tomb 
of  Francesco  Vanni,  the  painter.  The 
tower  has  38  windows,  said  to  allude  to 
the  38  companies  which  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Monte  Aperto. 

Ch,' of  San  MartinOj  a  handsome  ch. 
with  a  front  built  by  Giovanni  Fontana 
in  the  17th  century,  contains  the  Cir- 
cumcision, by  Guido,  in  2nd  chapel 
on  rt. ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartho* 
lomew,  by  Guercino,  in  the  3rd,  for 
which  he  was  partly  paid  in  peluzzo, 
or  plush,  for  the  manumcture  of  which 
Siena  was  then  celebrated.  The  picture 
of  the  Victory  of  the  Sienese  at  the 
Porta  CamoUia  in  1 52  6  is  by  Lorenzo  Cini, 
There  are  some  statues  m  terra-cotta, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Crucifix,  attributed 
to  Jacopo  della  Quercia,  which  of  late 
years  have  been  painted  over.  The 
ornamented  high  sdtar  is  by  Marrina, 

The  ch.  of  the  Osservanti  contains  in 
the  2nd  chapel  on  1.  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Luca  della  Robbia,  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin ;  on  the  vault  are 
2  roundels,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
altar  full-length  figures  by  the  same 
sculptor;  on  the  altar-screen  are  two 
good  busts  of  SS.  Bernardino  and 
' '.  and  3  figures  attributed  to 
Tii. 

%iricOf  in  the  highest  part  of 
,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
pie  of  Romulus,  has  two  good 


works  by  Francesco  Vanni,  the  Flight 
out  of  Egypt,  and  an  Ecce  Homo. 
The  Deposition,  by  Casolani,  and  the 
Angel  with  the  Virgin  at  the  Sepulchre, 
by  Salimbeni,  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 
Ch.  of  Santo  Spirito,  with  a  noble  door- 
way by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  has  some 
good  paintings:  in  the  Capella  degli 
Spagnuoli  on  rt,  the  Madonna  throned, 
with  Saints,  by  Sodoma ;  a  St.  George 
and  St.  Sebastian  by  the  same  painter ; 
four  subjects  from  the  life  of  S.  Hyacin- 
thus,  by  Salimbeni ;  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Pacchierotto  ;  S.  Hyacin- 
nthus,  by  Francesco  Vanni;  and  a  fresco, 
in  the  cloister,  of  the  Crucifixion,  with 
the  Madonna,  St.  John,  and  the  Mag- 
dalen, by  2  pupils  of  Fra  Bartolommeo, 

The  ch.  of  the  Confratemita  della 
Trinith  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
ceiling  by  Ventura  Salimbeni;  a  Ma- 
donna by  Matteo  di  Giovanni ;  and  the 
Victory  of  Clovis  over  Alaric,  by  Jiaf- 
faelle  Vanni, 

Of  the  numerous  Oratories,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  occupying  the 
house  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  near  the 
Fontebranda,  and  the  ancient/u//ontca,  in 
the  lower  story,  of  her  father,  who  was  a 
dyer  and  fuller.  In  the  latter  are  St. 
Catherine  receiving  the  Stigmata,  by 
Sodoma  ;  her  Pilgp:image  to  the  tomb  of 
St.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano,  the  finest 
work  of  Pacchierotto  ;  and  her  pursuit 
by  the  Florentines,  by  Ventura  Salimbeni, 
In  the  house  are  representations  of 
various  miraculous  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Saint,  by  Vanni,  Serri,  Nasini,  &c., 
and  the  Miraculous  Crucifix,  by  Giunta 
da  Pisa,  from  which,  according  to  the 
Church  legend,  she  received  the  Stig- 
mata. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  with  its  lofty 
tower  Bella  Mangia,  stands  in  the 
Piazza  del  Campo,  now  Vittorio  Em- 
manuele,  alarge  semicircular  space  more 
resembling  the  form  of  an  escalop- 
shell  than  any  other  to  which  it  has 
been  compared.  Its  entire  circuit  is 
said  to  be  1000  feet :  it  slopes  like  an 
ancient  theatre  for  public  games.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
perfectly  in  accordsmce  with  the  idea  of 
republican  greatness  than  the  aspect 
and  shape  of  this  forum ;  it  was  the 
scene  of  many  popular  tumults  during 
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the  middle  ages,  and  derives  its  name, 
*'del  campo/'  from  the  passage  of 
Dante:— 

**  Qaando  viyea  pii^  glorioso,  dlsse, 
Liberamente  nel  Campo  di  Siena, 
OgQi  vergogna  deposta,  s'  aflBsse." 

Purg.  xl. 
**  His  glory  at  the  highest— he  replied, 
Free  in  Siena's  market-place  he  stood, 
Throwing  all  fear  of  ridicule  aside, "         • 

Wright's  Trans. 

It  is  now  the  site  of  the  vegetable, 
fish,  and  game  market,  the  scene  of  the 
annual  horse-races,  called  the  Palio, 
which  take  place  on  the  15th  August, 
contested  by  the  several  wards  of  the 
city  with  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  re- 
calls the  factions  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  Loggia  di  San  Paolo ,  built  in  1417 
by  the  merchants  of  the  city,  and  now 
the  Casino  de*  Nohili,  has  its  principal 
front  in  a  neighbouring  street;  here 
sat  what  was  in  the  middle  ages  con- 
sidered as  the  most  impartial  com- 
mercial tribunal  in  Italy;  its  laws 
were  recognised  by  nearly  all  the 
other  republics,  by  which  its  decisions 
were  considered  binding.  The  marble 
seat  was  designed  by  B,  Peruzzi.  The 
statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are 
by  Vecchietta ;  the  S.  Vittore  and  S. 
Ansano  by  Antonio  Federighi. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  anciently 
della  PepublicGj  was  begun  in  1295 
and  finished  in  1309,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da 
Siena ;  it  is  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  courts  of  law,  and  prisons.  The 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  was 
built  to  commemorate  the  cessation  of 
the  plague  of  1348,  which  carried  ofi^ 
80,000  persons.  The  halls  of  the  an- 
cient Tribunate  di  Bicchema,  instituted 
for  the  management  of  the  taxes  and 
civil  affairs  of  the  republic,  contain 
numerous  paintings  of  the  Sienese 
school :  among  these  are  the  Madonna 
with  Saints  by  Sodoma  ;  and  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Virgin  by  Pietro  Loren- 
zetti,  in  1345.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
chiefly  by  Petrazzi ;  the  principal  sub- 
jects are  the  Coronation  of  Pius  II., 
the  Donation  of  Radicofani  by  the 
same  pope,  and  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  him  on  his  adopted  city.  The 
Sala  dei  Nove  or  della  Pace^  now  used  as 
a  repository  of  the  public  archives  ( J.r- 


chivio  diphmatico),  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes by  Amhrogio  Lorenzetti  (1337), 
illustrating  the  results  of  good  and  bad 
government,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  the  age ;  they  are  now 
much  deteriorated.  The  Sala  del  gran 
ConsigltOj  also  called  della  Balestm,  and 
del  MappamondOf  contains  the  immense 
fresco,  by  Simone  Memmi  (1321),  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child  under  a  bal- 
dacchino,  the  poles  of  which  are  held 
by  the  apostles  and  patron  saints  of 
the  city.  The  fresco  in  chiaroscuro, 
representing  Guidoriccio  da  FogliaLO 
at  the  assault  of  Monte  Massi,  is  atti  i- 
buted  to  Simone  Memmi,  and  ii^  curie  is 
for  the  great  variety  of  military  engines 
introduced.  The  S.  Ansano,  S.  Victor, 
and  S.  Bernardino  Tolomei,  are  by 
Sodoma;  the  SS.  Bernardino  and  Ca- 
therine on  the  piers,  by  Sano  di  Pietro 
and  Vecchiatta,  in  1461.  The  adjoin- 
ing chapel  is  covered  with  frescoes 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  Virgin, 
by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  ;  the  altarpiece  of 
the  Holy  Family  and  S.  Calixtus  is  by 
Sodoma.  The  vestibule  has  a  curious 
gallery  of  portraits  of  illustrious  per- 
sonages, republicans  and  others,  among 
whom  Cicero,  Cato,  heathen  gods  and 
warriors,  are  found  ranged  with  Judas 
Maccabseus  and  St.  Ambrose ;  they  are 
also  by  Taddeo  di  Bartolo  (1414).  In 
the  Sala  del  Consistoro,  the  roof,  painted 
by  Beccafumiy  for  which  he  was  paid 
500  ducats  in  1535,  and  so  much 
admired,  especially  the  Giustizia,  by 
Vasari  and  Lanzi,  represents  the  burn- 
ing of  the  enemies  of  Rome ;  it  has  been 
injured  by  modem  restoration:  the  walls 
are  hung  with  portraits  of  8  popes  and 
39  cardinals,  natives  of  the  city.  The 
paintings  of  Spinello  Aretino  (1407),  in 
the  Sala  dei  Priori,  or  della  Balia,  are 
remarkable;  representing  the  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  and  Alexander  III.,  from  their 
first  election  to  the  triumph  of  the  pope 
over  the  emperor,  and  their  final  recon- 
ciliation. This  chamber  contains  also 
a  beautiful  casket.  Several  of  the  paint- 
ings by  the  early  Sienese  masters  which 
were  preserved  here  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti. 

The    Archives,  a  portion    of  which 
were  carried  off  by  the  French  " 
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rf*stored  in  1815,  now  remoTed  to  the 
TaHsiZzo  Piccolomini,  or  Govematiyo, 
contain  a  valoable  collection  of  state 
papers  during  the  republican  times,  some 
of  which  are  illustrated  with  miniatures. 
Amongst  the  latter  is  worthy  of  parti- 
cular notice  one  of  sin^Iar  beautj  for 
the  miniature  frontispiece  of  the  As* 
sumption,  with  St.  Thomas  kneeling 
before  the  Virgin,  painted  by  Xicolo  di 
SerSrjzzj  or  Sezzi  Tejliacci,  in  1334.  The 
MS.  to  which  it  belongs  is  known  as 
the  Caleffo  deW  Assinta,  and  consists  of 
a  register  or  inventory  of  the  lands  and 
castles  belonging  to  the  Republic  in  the 
12tb,  13th,  and  14th  centuries. 

The  council-chamber  (Sola  del  Gran 
Consifjlio)  was  converted  into  a  theatre, 
from  the  designs  of  Bibiena,  in  1753: 
operas  are  occasionally  performed  here. 
The  tower,  called  delta  Jfangia,  begun 
in  1325,  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
admired  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who 
came  here  to  examine  its  construction 
in  1502. 

The  Fountain,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Campo,  called  the  Fonte  Gaja,  from 
the  joy  caused  by  the  arrival  of  water 
in  the  interior  "of  thecity  in  1343,  gave 
the  epithet  "della  Fonte"  to  Jacopo 
delta  Quercia^  who  executed  (141 2-1419) 
the  marble  bas-reliefs,  representing  va- 
rious subjects  of  Scripture  history:  it 
has  been  judiciously  restored  after  the 
original  model  by  a  native  sculptor, 
Sig.  Sarocchi.  The  subterranean  aque- 
ducts which  supply  it  with  water  are 
15  m.  in  length.  It  is  related  that 
Charles  V.,  when  he  examined  them, 
declared  that  Siena  was  more  admirable 
below  than  above  ground. 

Among  the  many  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  piazza,  the  summary 
punishment  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
I V.  for  his  attempt  to  seize  the  signoria 
in  1369  is  not  the  least  remarkable. 
The  people,  on  the  first  manifestation 
of  his  design,  broke  into  the  palace 
in  which  he  lodged,  disarmed  his 
followers,  and  left  him  alone  in  this 
addressing  himself  in  turn  to 
tned  troops  which  closed  the 
ie  of  every  street,  and  which, 
iable  and  silent,  remained  in- 
t  to  all  his  entreaties.  It  was 
he  began  to  suffer  from  hanger 


that  his  equipages  were  restored  to  him, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  town." 

The  Palaces  of  Siena  are  more  re- 
markable as  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  than  for  the  works  of  art 
which  they  contain.  They  present 
that  peculiar  style  which  marks  all  the 
works  of  Agostino  and  Agnolo,  the  two 
great  architects  of  the  republic.  A  few 
of  these  have  small  galleries  of  paint- 
ings by  the  native  school,  but  they  con- 
tain the  works  of  few  masters  who  may 
not  be  better  studied  in  the  gallery  and 
chnrches  already  described. 

The  Palazzo  del  Magnifico,  with  the 
fine  bronze  ornaments  and  rings  on 
the  outer  wall,  cast  by  Cozzarelli,  who 
gave  the  design  for  the  palace,  was 
erected  in  1504  by  Pandolib  Petmcci, 
the  Ruler  or  Tyrant  of  Siena,  called  II 
Magnifico;  the  few  frescoes  by  Lnca 
Signorelli  that  remained  unsold,  and 
the  fine  wood  carvings  by  Barili,  have 
been  removed  to  tihe  Istituto  delle 
Belle  Arti.  The  Palazzo  Saracinihas 
a  collection  of  paintings  bv  the  Sienese 
masters,  the  most  interesting  of  which 
is  a  Christ  in  the  Garden  by  Sodoma, 
The  Palazzo  Buonsignori  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample in  the  Pointed  style,  with  a 
terra-cotta  front;  as  we  now  see  it,  it 
was  restored  in  1848;  it  dates  from 
the  1 4th  centy.,  and  belonged  originally 
to  the  Tegliaccis.  The  Palazzo  Piccolo- 
mini,  now  the  Palazzo  Govemativo, 
one*of  the  finest  in  the  city,  was  built 
by  Pius  II.  from  designs  of  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  :  in  it  are  2  halls  painted  bv 
Bemhard  von  Orley,  a  fevourite  pupil 
of  Raphael.  Near  it  is  the  elegant 
Loggia  del  Papa  by  the  same  archi- 
tect, also  erected  bv  Pius  II.  in  1464 
— "  gentilibus  suis,— as  the  inscription 
over  it  states.  The  Palazzo  Pannilini, 
from  the  designs  of  Maestro  Riccio,  con- 
tains some  mythological  subjects  by 
Beccafumi  afid  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 
The  Palazzo  Tolomei  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century^, 
having  been  built  by  II  Tozzo  in 
1205.  The  JTouse  of  Beccafumi,  a 
small  brick  building  erected  by  himself, 
is  interesting  among  the  other  records 
of  the  Sienese  school :  it  is  in  the 
street  still  called  '*  del  Maestri/'  from  the 
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number  of  artists  who  occupied  it  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  times  of  nie  republic. 
Near  the  Piccolomini  Palace  is  the 
F(mte  di  FoUonicaf  begun  in  1249,  and 
presented  to  the  city  by  the  native  ar- 
chitect Francesco  di  Uiorgio  in  1489. 
The  ancient  Gotliic  Fonte  Branda,  at 
the  aw.  base  of  the  Hill  of  San  Do- 
menico,  constructed  by  Bellamino  in 
1198  by  order  of  the  consuls  of  Siena, 
is  immortalised  by  Dante : — 

«  Ma  s'  io  vedeBBi  qui  1'  aolms  trista 
Di  Quido  o  Alessandro.  o  di  lor  flrate. 
Per  fonte  Branda  non  oarei  la  vista." 

Inf.  XXX. 

•(  But  could  the  Bight  of  Oaido  greet  me  here. 
Or  Alexander's  hapless  soul  once  more, 
I'd  chauge  it  not  for  Branda's  fountain  clear." 

Wright's  IVans, 

The  Fonte  Nuova,  built  in  1259, 
is  also  a  remarkable  work. 

The  University,  in  the  Jesuits*  college 
of  S.  Vigilio,  dates  from  1203:  the 
number  of  students  exceeds  500.  In 
the  entrance  cloister  is  the  tomb  of 
the  celebrated  jurist  Nicolo  Ariughieri 
(1374),  remarkable  for  its  bas-reliefs, 
representing  a  professor  teaching,  and 
attributed  by  Cicognara  to  Goro  di 
Gregorio  da  Sieiva.  It  stood  originally 
in  the  cloister  of  S.  Domenico. 

The  Library  occupies  the  great  hall 
of  the  Accademia  degli  Intronati,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe.  This  academy 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  among 
the  16  for  which  Siena  was  remarkable 
in  the  16tli  and  1 7th  centuries.  In- 
deed, so  great  was  the  passion  of  the 
citizens  for  academies,  that  one  for 
females,  called  Delle  Assicurate,  was 
founded  in  1654  by  the  Grand  Du- 
chess Vittoria.  The  library  contains 
about  50,000  vols,  and  5000  MSS. 
The  most  ancient  of  the  latter  are  the 
Greek  Gospels  of  the  9th  or  10th  cen- 
tury, with  miniatures,  originally  in  the 
Imperial  Chapel  at  Constantinople,  and 
purchased  at  Venice  on  the  fall  of  the 
Greek  empire  for  the  ^reat  hospital  of 
this  city;  it  is  magnificently  bound, 
with  silver  backs,  with  figures  of  the 
apostles  in  relief.  An  Italian  prose 
translation  of  the  *iEneid,'  of  the  13th 
century,  is  curious  as  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  an  Italian  version  of  the 
classics ;  the  *  Ordo  Officiorum  Ec- 
clesia)  Senensis/  written  in  1215  by  a 


certain  canon  Oderigo;  a  copy  of  'De- 
votional Hours,'  with  fine  miniatures ; 
the  *  Petroni  Breviarium,'  handsomely 
illuminated  by  Ansano  di  Pietro,  and 
beautifully  bound,  &c.  &c. 

The  manuscript  notes  of  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  on  architecture  and  engi- 
neering, illustrated  with  drawings,  are 
exceedingly  curious  ;  the  engineer  will 
find  them  full  of  valuable  suggestions, 
many  of  which  were  adopted  at  a  later 
period  in  military  tactics  by-  Pietro 
Navarra  and  others,  who  appropriated 
the  merit  of  their  discovery.  Two  ob- 
jects of  even  higher  interest  are  the 
portfolios  of  the  drawings  of  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  and  Giuliano  di  Sangallo. 
Among  the  auto^*aph  letters  preserved 
here  are  several  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  Metastasio,  and  Socinus,  a  native 
of  the  city. 

The  Collegio  Tolomei,  founded  in 
1668,  for  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  Sienese  nobility,  has  become 
of  late  years  one  of  the  first  scholastic 
institutions  in  Italy.  Originally  con- 
fided to  the  Jesuits,  it  has  passed  to 
the  management  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Scuole  Pie,  and  has  acquired  a  well- 
merited  celebrity ;  it  contains  about  100 
in-door  pupils,  each  paying  about  40/.  a 
year,  for  which  theyreceive  an  excellent 
classical  education,  the  elements  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  &c. :  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  is  paid  to 
the  boys,  and  every  kind  of  rational 
amusement  afforded  to  them.  Situated 
as  Siena  is,  in  the  part  of  Italy  where 
its  beautiful  language  is  spoken  in 
greatest  purity,  young  men  are  sent 
to  the  Collegio  Tolomei  from  every 
part  of  the  peninsula.  The  original 
rule  that  none  but  patricians  could  be 
admitted  is  no  longer  rigorouslv  adhered 
to,  although  the  great  proportion  of  the 
inmates  still  belong  to  noble  families. 

The  Great  Hospital  (Spedale  di  Sta. 
Maria  della  Scala),  opposite  the  Ca- 
thedral, a  spacious  Gothic  building,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  hospitals  in 
Europe ;  it  was  founded  by  Fra  Sorore, 
a  monk  of  the  order  of  St  Augustin, 
in  832,  It  contains  upwards  of  300 
beds,  and  has  of  late  years  derived 
great  honour  from  the  anatomical  ' 
hours   of  Mascagni,  one  of  its 
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distingnisbed  professors.    The  Church 
attached  to  it  dated  firom  the   13th 
century,  bat,  as  we  now  see  it,  from 
the  middle   of  the  15th;    in  it   are 
paintings   by  Seb,   Conca,    Ciro  Ferri, 
Morandi,  &c. ;    and  in  the  vestibule 
a  Visitation,  by  Beccafumi,    The  large 
paintine  in  the  tribune,  of  the  Pool  of 
bethescU^  is  by  Sebastian  Conca ;  the 
bas-relief  of  the  dead  Christ  by  Giuseppe 
Mazzuola  of  Volterra,  a  sculptor  of  the 
last  century ;  the  bronze  statue  of  the 
Saviour  at  the   altar,  by  Lorenzo  di 
Pietro  (1476).     In  the  hall  or  ward 
called  of  the  Fellegrinajo,  are  also  8  re- 
markable frescoes  by  Domenioo  di  Bar- 
tohf  representing,  1.  Several  saints  and 
patriarchs ;  2.  The  Life  of  the  Beato 
Agostino  NoVello ;  3.  The  Indulgences 
granted  to  the  Hospital  by  Celestin 
III.;  4.  The  Marriage  of  the  young 
Maidens  of  Siena;  5.  Acts  of  Charity 
towards  the  Sick  and  Infirm ;  and  in  the 
Wiurd  of  S.  Pietro,  a  painting,  by  Dome- 
nico  di  Bartolo,  of  the  Virgm  covering 
with  her  mantle  the  town  and  citizens 
of  Siena ;  and  in  the  women's  ward  a 
handsome  Crucifix,  attributed  to  Tad- 
deo  di  Bartolo.     Some  early  frescoes, 
probably  by  Fungai,  were  discovered 
on  removing  the  whitewash  in  another 
of  the  wards  in  May  1855. 

Many  of  the  Gates  of  Siena  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  most  interesting  are  the 
Porta  Camollia,  on  the  road  to  Florence ; 
the  Porta  S.  Viene;  and  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana.  The  P,  San  Viene,  more  generally 
called  Pispini,  takes  its  name  from 
the  exclamations  of  the  people  during 
the  solemn  entry  of  the  body  of  St 
Ansanus,  which  was  welcomed  by  a 
public  procession  of  the  citizens  shout- 
ing "U  santo  viene!"  The  gate  was 
built  bv  Moccio  in  1326,  and  was  orna- 
mented in  1531  with  a  Nativity  by 
Sodoma,  who  introduced  his  own  portrait 
as  a  bearded  figure.  The  fine  circular 
lunette  of  the  city  wall  outside  this 
gate  was  erected  from  the  designs  of 
D,  Peruzzi,  unfortunately  much  spoilt 
by  recent  restorations.  The  Porta 
Bomana,  erected  in  1 327  by  Agostino  and 
Agnolo,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 
those  architects;  like  that  of  San  Viene, 
it  has  also  its  painting — ^the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  by  Sano  di  Pietro  {1459). 


The  Porta  di  Sen  Lorenzo  is  close  to  the 
rly.  Stat. 

The  Citadel  of  Siena  was  built  by 
Cosimo  I.  in  the  form  of  a  square 
with  4  bastions ;  it  is  at  the  N.  extre- 
mitv  of  the  town. 

The  Lizza,  which  adjoins  the  Citadel, 
celebrated  by  Alfieri  for  its  **  fresco 
ventolino,"  occupies  the  site  of  a  for- 
tress erected  by  Charles  V.  in  1551, 
and  destroyed  by  the  citizens  soon 
afterwards ;  it  is  ornamented  with  sta- 
tues, and  is  the  fiivourite  promenade  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  great  festival  of  Siena  is  that  in 
honour  of  St.  Catherine.  This  popular 
saint  was  the  daughter  of  a  dyer ;  she 
was  bom  in  1347,  and  took  the  vows 
when  only  eight  years  of  age.  Her 
revelations  and  miracles  gained  her  so 
hieh  a  repute,  that  she  succeeded  in 
inducing  Gregory  XI.  to  remove  to 
Rome  the  Holy  See  from  Avignon  after 
it  had  been  fixed  there  for  seventy  years. 
She  died  in  1380,  and  was  canonised 
in  1461.  Another  saint  of  Siena,  San 
Bernardino,  was  bom  in  1380 ;  he 
joined  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  by  which 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Holy 
Land.  On  his  return  he  founded  300 
monasteries,  and  died  in  1444. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena,  be- 
yond the  Porta  Ovile,  is  the  large 
Franciscan  Convent  of  L*  Osservanza, 
erected  in  1423  by  San  Bernardino,  and 
rebuilt,  from  the  designs  of  Giacomo 
Cozzarelli,  in  1485,  by  Pandolfo  Pe- 
trucci,  the  Ruler  of  Siena,  cited  by 
Machiavelli  as  one  of  the  best  types  of 
an  usurper.  He  died  in  1512,  and 
was  buried  here;  his  grave  is  marked  by 
a  simple  inscription  on  the  pavement ; 
the  tomb  of  (jelia  Petmcci,  in  the 
crypt,  is  by  a  pupil  of  B.  Peruzzi. 
The  church  also  contains  some  good 
works  by  Luca  della  Bobbia,  in  terra- 
cotta, representing  the  Annunciation, 
the  Nativity,  and  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  several  pictures  of  early 
Sienese  masters  ;  an  Ancona  of  the 
Virgin,  with  SS.  Ambrose  and  Jerome, 
by  Stefano  di  Giovanni;  the  Virgin  with 
the  same  Saints,  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  &c. 
The  presses  in  the  sacristy  were  exe- 
cuted by  BarUi, 
About  3  m.  from  Siena  is  the  Castle 
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of  Beloaro,    celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  treacherous  siege  of  Siena  by 
Cosimo  I.  in   1554,  when  it  was  the 
head^quarters  of  the  Marquis  di  Marig- 
nano.    The  ramparts  still  show  several 
cannon-balls  imbedded   in   the  walls. 
Daring  the  14th  century  Belcaro  was 
chosen   by  St.   Catherine  as  the  site 
of  a  convent;    in   the    16th   became 
more  famous  as  the  residence  of  Cres- 
cenzio  Turamini,  the  rich  banker  of 
Siena.     Unlike  his  fellow-citizen  Buon- 
signori,  who  emigrated  to  France  to 
found  the  "Bank  of  the  Great  Table," 
or    his  vain   contemporary    Agostino 
Chiffi,  who   ordered   the  silver  plate 
used  at  the  banquet  he  gave  to  Leo 
X.    at    the    Famesina  Palace    to   be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  as  it  was  re- 
moved from  table,  Turamini  devoted 
his  wealth  to  the  encouragement  of 
native  art,   and  employed  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  to  decorate  Belcaro.  The  loggia 
was  entirely  covered  with  his  frescoes ; 
they  were  unfortunately  defaced  in  the 
last  century,  but  the  whitewash  has 
lately  been  removed,  and  several  of  the 
subjects  are  now  restored.    The  chapel 
was  entirely  built  by  this  great  artist ; 
its  roof  was  ornamented  by  him  with 
the  most  delicate  frescoes,  showing  that 
in  fkncy  and  in  grace  he  had  derived  no 
common  inspiration  from  the  works  of 
Haphael,  of  whom  he  professed  to  be 
an  imitator.     The  vestibule  of  the  villa 
presents,  however,  on  its  ceiling  a  still 
more  celebrated  work,  the  great  fresco 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  considered 
by  Lanzi  to  be  one  of  those  in  which 
Peruzzi  most  closely  approached  to  Ra- 
phael.   It  is  now  believed  to  have  been 
painted  from  Raphael's  designs,  judg- 
ing from  an  engraving  by  Marc  An- 
tonio, professing  to  be  from  a  drawing 
by  Raphael. 

The  manners  and  language  of  the 
Sienese  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
epithet  which  Dante  fixed  upon  the 
citizens  in  more  than  one  passage  has 
probably  tended  to  give  a  notoriety,  if 
not  a  celebrity,  to  their  national  vanity, 
which  promises  to  outlive  the  failing: — • 

'^  Ed  lo  dlssi  al  poeta :  or  fti  giammal 
Gente  b1  vana  come  la  Stmeee  ? 
Certo  non  la  Francesca  si  d'  assai." 

Inf,  xxix. 


*'  Then  to  the  bard  I  said,  *  Now  half  so  vain 
Was  ever  nation  as  iheae  Siennese  ? 
Not  e'en  the  French  themselves,  I  do  maintain.'  *' 

Wright's  Trans. 

^  The  pronunciation  and  accent  of  the 
Sienese  are  celebrated  for  their  purity, 
and  the  Tuscan  dialect  is  spoken 
there  without  that  guttural  harshness 
or  those  strong  aspirates  which  are  so 
disagreeable  at  Florence.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  claims  of  Siena, 
the  more  an  English  traveller  becomes 
acquainted  with  Italy,  the  more  will 
he  be  disposed  to  assent  to  the  saying, 

"  Lingua  Toscana  in  booca  Bomana." 

Siena  is  one  of  the  places  selected  as 
a  summer  residence  b^  English  visitors 
who  pass  that  season  in  It^y ;  it  is  free 
from  mosquitos,    and    its    climate    is 
considered  healthy.    The  inhabitants 
boast,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  they 
escaped  the  several  visitations  of  the 
cholera.     "Siena,"    says    Sir    James 
Clark,  "  affords  a  healthy  summer  re- 
sidence for  persons  who  are  not  verj- 
liable  to  suffer  from  rapid  changes  of 
temperature,  which  often  occur  here 
during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  high 
and  exposed  situation  of  the    place. 
Siena   is    considerably  cooler  in    the 
summer,  and  much  colder  in  the  winter, 
than  Naples,  Rome,  Pisa,  or  Nice.    The 
annual  mean  temperature  is   55^*60, 
being  6°  less  than  Naples,  and  only 
about  5^  more  than  London ;  but  thfs 
arises  from  the  coldness  of  its  winter, 
which  is  only  1^'38  warmer  than  that 
of  London.     Its  summer  temperature 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Capo 
di  Monte  at  Naples,  but  3^  warmer 
than  that  of  the  baths  of  Lucca.     Its 
daily  range  of  temperature    is    very 
great.  It  is  dry  and  cool,  from  its  great 
elevation    (1330  feet  above  the  sea), 
and   altogether  a    safe  summer  resi- 
dence.    For  persons  disposed  to,   or 
labouring  under  pulmonary  affections, 
however,  Siena  is  an  unfavourable  cli- 
mate at  all  seasons.    For  nervous,  re- 
laxed people  it  forms  a  better  summer 
retreat  than  either  Naples  or  even  the 
baths  of  Lucca." 

There  are  several  excellent  roads 
from  Siena  :  to  Arezzo  by  Monte  di 
San  Savino(Rte.  84),  42  jn.;  to  Chiusi 
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by  Asciano  and  Montepulciano,  48  m. ; 
to  Grosseto  and  the  Tuscan  Maremma, 
52  m.  (Rte.  81a). 

The  railway  to  the  Val  di  Ohiana 
is  open  as  far  as  Orvieto  (Rte. 
97),  to  be  continued  to  Orte,  to  join 
the  great  Ancona  and  Roman  line. 
There  are  daily  conveyances  from  the 
rly.  Stat,  at  Chiusi  for  Cittadella  Pieve 
and  Perugia ;  from  those  of  Lucignano 
and  Asinalunga  for  Arezzo  and  Cor- 
tona ;  and  from  that  of  Orvieto  to  Vi- 
terbo  and  Rome. 

A  diligence  runs  three  times  a-week 
between  Siena  and  Grosseto  in  15  hrs. 


Siena  to  Roue. 


lOLBS. 


Siena  to  Monterone      .  > 
Monterone  to  ToiTftnleri  '  * 

.     •    34 

Torrenierl  to  Poderlna . 

.     .     .      8 

Poderina  to  Rioorsl   .     .     . 

.     .     .      8 

Bloorsi  to  Badloofani      .     « 

>     .     .      8 

Radlco&nl  to  Ponte  Centino 

•     .      8 

P.  Centino  to  Acquapendent 

e    •     .      8 

Acquapendente  to  S.  Lorenz 

0    .     •     6 

S.  Lorenzo  to  Bolsena     .    • 

.     .      8 

Bolaena  to  Montefiasoone     . 

>     .     .      8 

Montefiascone  to  Viterbo    , 

.     .     .      8 

Viterlx)  to  L'Impoata     .     , 

.     .     .      8 

L'lmpoBta  to  Ronciglione    , 

.     .     .      8 

Bondgilone  to  Monterosl    , 

,     .     .     8 

Monterosi  to  Baocano    •     . 

.     .     .      8 

Baocano  to  La  Storta      • 

.     .     .      8 

La  Storta  to  Borne    •    •    . 

.     .    10 

Total  from  Siena  (Roman  m.)    .  164 

Since  the  dpening  of  the  railyrays 
towards  Rome,  all  the  stations  for  post- 
horses,  as  far  as  Montefiascone,  have 
been  suppressed,  so  that  this  route  can 
only  now  be  travelled  by  vetturini. 
Most  of  the  inns  have  been  closed. 

The  road  from  Siena  to  the  Papal 
frontier  passes  over  one  of  the  most 
barren  districts  in  the  whole  of  Italy ; 
its  bare  clay  hills  are  generally  des- 
titute of  trees,  and  the  entire  country, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is 
dreary  and  desolate  beyond  descrip- 
tion. On  leaving  Siena  the  road  de- 
scends ihto  the  valley  of  the  Arbia,  and 
follows  its  rt.  bank  for  nearly  2  stages. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  the 
look  of  the  bleak  region  extending  to 
the  £.,  contrasting  with  the  distant 
green  and  wooded  hills  of  the  Mont- 
agnuola  of  Siena  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 


The  first  2  stages  of  this  route  as  far 
as  Torrenieri  (55  kil.=34  m.)  can  now 
be  performed  by  rly.,  passing  by  Asci- 
ano, 21  m. ;  S.  Giovanni  d'Asso,  8  m. ; 
Torrenieri,  5  =  34  m. 

8  m.  Monterone, 

The  Arbia  and  the  Ombrone  are 
crossed  shortly  before  reaching 

Buonconvento,  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls,  situated  on  the  Arbia,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Ombrone,  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  valley,  pre- 
senting a  singular  contrast  with  the 
barren  clay  hills  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. (There  are  two  Inns  here, 
the  Cavallo  luglese  and  the  Europa; 
neither  very  comfortable.)  The  an- 
cient castle  of  Buonconvento  is  in- 
famous in  Italian  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  deatii  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
VII.  The  emperor  was  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  give  battle 
to  the  Guelph  party  under  Robert 
of  Naples,  when  he  stopped  here  to 
celebrate  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, August  24, 1313.  He  received 
the  communion  from  the  hands  of 
a  Dominican  monk  of  Montepul- 
ciano,  and  expired  in  a  few  hours. 
"  It  was  said,  says  Sismondi,  '*  that 
the  monk  had  mixed  the  juice  of  napel 
in  the  consecrated  cup ;  it  was  said 
also  that  Henry  was  already  attacked 
by  a  malady  which  he  concealed — a 
carbuncle  had  manifested  itself  below 
the  knee,  and  a  cold  bath,  which  he 
took  to  calm  the  burning  irritation, 
perhaps  occasioned  his  sudden  and 
unexpected  death."  The  contempo- 
rary writers  nearly  all  agree  in  ascribing 
the  event  to  poison,  but  recent  critics 
appear  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a.  fic- 
tion of  the  Ghibelines,  who  found  the 
people  too  willing  to  believe  it.  [From 
Buonconvento,  a  road  of  7  m.  leads  up 
the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  to  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Monte  XJlioeto  Mag* 
giore ;  worth  visiting  on  account  of  its 
fine  frescoes  by  Luca  Signoreilif  re- 
presenting events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  for  some  of  the  earliest 
productions  of  Sodoma."]  The  Pereta 
and  the  Seriate  torrents  are  crossed 
between  Buonconvento  and  Torrenieri. 
The  road  is  a  continuous  and  wearisome 
ascent ;  on  a  hill,  5  m.  on  the  rt.,  is  seen 
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the  town  of  Montalcino,  celebrated  for 
its  wines. 

12  m.  Torrenieri  SidX.  Beyond  this  sta- 
tion the  Asso  and  theTuoma  are  crossed. 
Another  steep  ascent  over  bare  hills 
brings  us  to  San  Quirico,  where  a  road 
on  the  left  branches  off  to  Pienza  (6  m.), 
the  birthplace  of  Pius  II.  (iBneas 
Sylvius),  and  of  his  nephew  Pius 
III.,  who  built  the  immense  Piccolo- 
mini  palace  in  the  town.  [An  inte- 
resting excursion  may  be  made  from 
San  Quirico  to  Montepulciano  and 
Chiusi  (25  m.),  both  fftruscan  cities 
of  high  antiquity,  whence  a  good  road 
leails  through  Cittk  della  Pieve  to 
Orvieto  (32{m.),  and  thence  to  Monte- 
fiascone  (18  m.). — (See  Rte.  97.)]  San 
Quirico  has  a  small  Innj  the  Aquila 
Nera,  clean  and  good  of  its  kind.  The 
Lombardo-Gothic  ch.,  the  Piccolomini 
palace,  and  the  old  square  tower,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Roman  origin,  are  the 
only  objects  of  interest  in  the  town. 

1  La  Poderina,  near  the  river  Orcia. 
3  m.  beyond  it  is  the  osteria  of  La 
Soaia,  Numerous  torrents  flow  down 
from  the  flanks  of  Mont'  Amiata  into 
the  Orcia  between  this  and 

8  m.  Ricorsi,  Near  to  this  place  are  the 
Batlis  of  San  FilippOj  the  calcareous  de- 
posit from  the  waters  of  which  is  turned 
to  a  profitable  account  in  the  manufac- 
ture ot  casts.  The  water,  when  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  moulds  of  medals  or 
gems,  leaves  a  precipitate  which  hardens 
into  the  most  beautiful  impressions ;  and 
when  sulphur  moulds  are  used,  very 
fine  fac-similes  are  produced.  A  wild 
and  dreary  road  at  first  ascends  by 
the  side  of  the  Formone  torrent,  and 
afterwards  winds  up  the  barren 
mountain  of  Radicofani.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  desolation  of  the  scene; 
huge  masses  of  rock  encumber  the 
mountain's  sides,  and  vegetation  seems 
to  have  entirely  ceased.  The  highest 
point  of  the  road  is  reached  about  1  m. 
before  arriving  at  the  former  post- 
house,  and  140  ft.  above  it. 

8  m.  Radicofani  (Inn,  La  Posta.  It 
was  once  a  hunting  palace  of  the  grand 
dukes.    The  house  has  been  fitted  up 


and  painted,  butiin  former  times  its 
vast  range  of  apartments,  with  their 
high  black  raftered  roofs  and  the  long 
passages,  were  considered  by  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  a  fitting  scene  of  a  sabbath  of 
witches).  The  mountain  of  Radicofani 
is  2470  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  fh>m  its 
great  height  it  commands  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  geology  of  the 
mountain  is  interesting ;  it  is  composed 
of  tertiary  marine  (Pleiocene)  maris,  in 
which  are  embedded  huge  blocks  of 
limestone,  covered  with  an  enormous 
erupted  mass  of  volcanic  matter,  which 
forms  very  regular  basaltic  columns. 
The  village  is  higher  up  the  mountain 
than  the  road;  it  is  surrounded  with 
strong  walls,  but  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  attention,  except  the  dress 
and  wild  appearance  of  its  inhabitants. 
Still  higher,  occupying  the  summit 
of  the  peak,  is  the  ruined  castle  of 
Ghino  di  Tacco,  the  robber-knight, 
whose  seizure  of  the  abbot  of  Cluuy 
when  on  his  way  to  take  the  mineral 
waters  of  Tuscany  is  so  well  told  by 
Boccaccio.  The  abbot's  ailments  ap- 
peared to  Ghino  capable  of  a  simple 
remedy,  for  he  put  him  on  a  regimen 
of  bread  and  white  wine,  and  it  is 
said  so  effectually  cured  him,  that 
he  foimd  it  quite  unnecessary  to  drink 
the  waters.  The  fort  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  in  later  times. 
During  the  last  century  it  was  garri- 
soned, but,  the  powder-magazine  hav- 
ing blown  up,  the  Tuscan  government 
had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  re- 
build it.  A  good  mountain  road  of 
1 2  m.  leads  from  Radicofani  to  Sarteano, 
and  another  through  Novella  to  San 
Casciano  de'  Bagni,  of  some  celebrity 
as  a  watering-place.  The  high  pointed 
peak  seen  to  the  E.  of  Radicofani  is  the 
Dulomitic  Peak  above  Cetona. 

A  rapid  descent  leads  down  the 
valley,  passing  the  osteria  of  Novella 
before  crossing  the  Rigo,  which  here 
falls  into  the  Paglia.  Following  the 
course  of  the  torrent,  we  cross  the 
Elvella,  which  separated  Tuscany  from 
the  Papal  States  at  the  osteria  of  La 
Torricella,  and  arrive  at 

12  m.  Ponte  Centino,  on  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Elvella,  nezx  the  point  where  that 
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torrent    and   the   Siele   &11  into  the 
Paglia. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  left  side 
of  the  Paglia,  which  receives  so  many 
torrents  in  its  course  that  the  route  be- 
tween Radicofani  and  Acquapendente 
is  often  impassable  after  heavy  rains. 
The  scenery  of  the  frontier  continues, 
for  some  miles,  of  a  dreary  charac- 
ter, but  it  improves  as  we  approach 
Acquapendente.  The  Paglia  is  crossed 
by  the  Ponte  Gregoriano,  and  a  steep 
ascent  leads  to 

8  m.  Acqtiapendente  (7nn,  Tre  Corone 
d'Oro,  in  a  large  old  mansion,  desolate 
and  ill  furnished).  The  approach  to  this, 
the  first  town  of  the  Papal  States,  offers 
the  most  cheering  contrast  with  the  wild 
ravines  and  dreary  hills  of  the  Tuscan 
fh)ntier.  The  road  winds  up  the  hill 
amidst  fine  oaks  and  terraces  covered 
with  vegetation.  The  town  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
precipitous  mass  of  rock,  over  which 
several  pretty  cascades,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name,  dash  into  the  ravine 
below.  This  hill  is  composed  chiefly 
of  the  subapennine  marls,  capped  wim 
volcanic  tufa  and  lava.  During  the 
ascent,  on  the  right  hand  some  short 
basaltic  columns  are  seen.  Acquapen- 
dente is  a  dull  and  dirty  town,  possess- 
ing no  interest  except  that  derived  from 
its  position.  It  was,  before  the  1 7th 
century,  a  mere  stronghold,  with  few 
inhabitants,  but  it  became  a  place  of 
some  importance  after  Innocent  X.,  in 
1647,  removed  to  it  the  episcopal  see 
from  Castro,  which  was  razed  as  a 
punishment  upon  the  inhabitants  for 
the  murder  of  their  bishop.  The  popu- 
lation amounts  to  2957.  The  medical 
traveller  will  not  pass  through  the  town 
without  recollecting  the  name  of  Fabri- 
cius  ab  Acquapendente,  bom  here  in 
1537.  Fabricius  was  the  successor  of 
Fallopius  at  Padua,  where  he  filled 
the  anatomical  chair  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  He  is  celebrated  in  natural 
science  as  the  discoverer  of  the  valves 
of  the  veins.  To  the  English  traveller 
his  name  is  particularly  interesting, 
since  Harvey  studied  under  him  at  Pa- 
dua, and  probably  received  from  his  dis- 
coveries the  first  impulse  in  his  investi- 


gations on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Fabricius  died  in  1619,  the  year  in  which 
his  pupil  began  to  teach  in  London 
the  doctrine  of  the  circulation. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  ^adually 
improves  after  leaving  this  town; 
many  of  the  tufa  hills  have  grottoes 
excavated  in  them,  which  serve  as 
habitations  for  the  shepherds.  A 
gradual  ascent  leads  to 

6  m.  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo  (Inns, 
Aquila  Nera,  and  I'Ecu  de  France), 
a  village  built  by  Pius  VI.  as  a  re- 
fuge for  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
town,  situated  lower  down  and  nearer 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  was  de- 
solated by  malaria.  From  this  point 
the  traveller  enjoys  the  first  view 
of  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  On  the  de- 
scent the  ruined  town  or  station  of  San 
Lorenzo  Vecchio,  surmounted  by  an  old 
tower  covered  with  ivy,  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  landscape.  It  occupies 
an  Etruscan  site,  and  numerous  sepul- 
chres are  still  traceable  in  the  cliffs 
beneath  its  walls.  The  descent  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  through  woods  of 
oaks,  is  very  beautiful.  As  Bolsena  is 
approached,  its  old  castle  comes  finely 
into  view.  Some  Etruscan  sepulchrts 
have  been  lately  discovered  half-way 
between  San  Lorenzo  and  Bolsena,  and 
about  a  mile  on  the  1.  of  the  road; 
numerous  elaborate  gold  ornaments, 
with  bronze  vases,  and  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, part  of  which  are  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.  The  jewellery  is 
in  possession  of  Count  Ravizzi,  at 
Orvieto. 

1  Bolsena  (Inn,  Aquila  d*Oro),  a 
town  of  1754  Inhab.,  situated  near 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  on  the  site 
of  tlie  Roman  city  which  supplanted 
the  Etruscan  city  of  Volsinium,  after 
the  latter  had  been  conquered  and 
razed.  Volsinium  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  powerful  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can league,  and  so  opulent  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  (b.c.  280), 
that  it  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  con- 
tained no  less  than  2000  statues.  An 
account  of  its  various  contests  with 
Rome  will  be  found  in  Livy,  who  no- 
tices the  worship  of  Norcia,  and  states 
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that  the  years  were  marked  by  fixing 
nails  in  ner  temple.  The  common 
story  of  the  citizens  becoming  after  the 
loss  of  their  independence  so  sunk  in 
luxury  as  to  fall  under  subjection  to 
their  own  slaves  is  rejected  by  Nie- 
bohr,  who  considers  &at  the  insur- 
gents called  **  slaves  "  b^  the  Roman 
writers  were  not  domestic  slaves,  but 
serfs  who  had  aided  the  Volsinienses 
in  the  defence  of  their  common  home, 
and  had  obtained  as  their  reward  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  At  a  later  period 
Volsinium  was  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Ti- 
berius ;  there  are  few  other  notices  of 
it  in  Roman  history.  The  Etruscan 
city  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
on  the  table-land  on  the  summit  of  the 
hUl  called  **  II  Piazzano/'  above  the 
amphitheatre,  but  there  is  not  a  vestige 
of  wall  or  building  now  to  be  seen. 
The  remains  of  the  Roman  city  are 
more  numerous.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  town  is  a  confused  heap  of  archi- 
tectural fragments  which  deserve  ex- 
amination. Among  them  are  broken 
columns,  Corinthian  capitals,  several 
altars  and  inscriptions.  Nearer  the 
gate  are  numerous  ^anite  columns, 
me  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  Etruscan 
goddess  Norcia.  Among  the  ruins  is 
a  Roman  bas-relief  of  l£e  sacrifice  of 
the  Arvales.  Besides  these  antic^uities, 
numerous  sepulchres  and  tumuli  exist 
in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with 
some  remains  of  a  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, approached  by  a  Roman  road 
with  a  pavement  in  basalt.  Large  quan- 
tities of  Etruscan  vases,  statues,  and 
other  relics  have  been  found  here  of 
late  years:  the  statue  called  the  Ar- 
ringatore,  now  in  the  gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  discoveries.  The  triple 
church  of  Sta,  Cristina  has  a  fa9ade 
ornamented  with  some  bas-reliefs  col- 
lected from  an  ancient  temple  in  1512 
by  Cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  of  the 
triumph  of  Bacchus.  Bolsena  is  more 
interesting,  however,  as  the  scene  of 
the  alleged  miracle  to  which  the  genius 
of  Raphael  has  added  celebrity.  The 
miracle  is  said  to  have  taken  place 


in  a  ch.  here  in  1263,  when  a  Bohe- 
mian priest,  doubting  the  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence,  was  convinced  by 
blood  flowing  from  the  sacramentsd 
wafer  he  was  consecrating.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  event.  Urban  IV., 
then  residing  at  Orvieto,  instituted  the 
festival  of  the  Corpus  Domini.  A  dark 
and  dirty  vault,  forming  a  kind  of 
chapel,  is  pointed  out  as  the  actual 
place  of  the  miracle.  The  spot  where 
the  blood  is  said  to  have  fallen  is 
covered  with  an  iron  grating. 

The  Upper  Town  of  Bolsena  will  be 
worth  a  visit,  not  so  much  for  its  beauty 
as  for  its  singularity ;  from  every  point 
of  high  ground  the  scenery  and  fine 
views  will  amply  repay  the  fatigue  of 
the  ascent. 

The  Lake  of  Bolsena  is  a  noble 
expanse  of  water,  whose  circum- 
ference is  estimated  at  26^  English 
miles.  Its  circular  form,  and  being 
in  the  centre  of  a  volcanic  district, 
has  led  to  its  being  regarded  as  an 
extinct  crater ;  but  that  hypothesis  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  when  the  great 
extent  of  the  lake  is  considered.  The 
treacherous  beauty  of  the  lake  con- 
ceals malaria  in  its  most  fatal  forms ; 
and  its  shores,  although  there  are 
no  traces  of  a  marsh,  are  deserted, 
excepting  where  a  few  sickly  hamlets 
are  scattered  on  their  western  slopes. 
The  ground  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but 
the  labourers  dare  not  sleep  for  a  single 
night  during  the  summer  or  autumn 
on  the  plains  where  they  work  by  day ; 
and  a  large  tract  of  beautiful  and 
productive  country  is  reduced  to  a 
perfect  solitude  by  this  invisible  ca- 
lamity. Nothing  can  be  more  striking 
than  the  appearance  of  the  lake,  without 
a  single  sail  upon  its  waters,  and  with 
scarcely  a  human  habitation  within 
sight ;  and  nothing  perhaps  can  give 
the  traveller  who  visits  Italy  for  the 
first  time  a  more  impressive  idea  of 
the  effects  of  malaria.  The  2  small 
islands,  the  largest  called  Bisentina,  and 
the  smaller  Martanay  are  picturesque 
objects  from  the  hills.  The  latter  is 
memorable  as  the  place  of  the  impri- 
sonment and  murder  of  Amalasontha, 
queen  of  the  Goths,  the  only  daughter 
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of  Theodorio  and  grand-daughter  of 
Clovis ;  she  was  strangled  in  her  bath, 
A.D.  634,  by  order  or  with  the  con- 
nivance of  her  cousin  Theodatus, 
whom  she  had  raised  to  a  share  in 
the  kingdom.  Some  steps  in  the  rock 
are  shown  as  the  stair  which  led  to  her 
prison.  The  ch.  on  the  island  of  Bi- 
sentina  was  built  by  the  Famese  family, 
and  decorated  by  the  Caracci ;  it  con- 
tains the  relics  of  Sta.  Cristina,  the 
virgin  saint  of  Bolsena,  whose  foot- 
steps on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  are  shown  as  proofs  of  her  mira- 
culous preservation  from  the  death  by 
drowning  to  which  she  had  been  con- 
signed by  her  pagan  persecutors.  The 
Fameses  had  2  villas  on  these  islands, 
where  Leo  X.,  after  visiting  Viterbo, 
resided  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
The  lake  has  always  been  celebrated 
for  its  fish;  its  eels  are  commemo- 
rated by  Dante,  who  says  that  Pope 
Martin  IV.  killed  himself  by  eating 
them  to  excess : 

"EquelUfaccIa 
Di  U  da  lui,  piii  che  I'  altre  trapunta, 
Ebbe  la  santa  chiesa  in  le  sae  braccia ; 

Dal  Torso  fa,  e  purga  per  dlginno 
L'  angaille  di  Bolsiena  e  la  vemaoda." 

Purgat,,  zjciv. 

^'Tliatface 
Beyond,  through  fasting  most  unsightly  made. 
Held  in  his  arms  erewhile  the  Church  Divine ; 
From  Tours  he  came,  and  now,  in  hopes  of  grace, 
Purges,  by  fast.  Bolsena's  eels  ani  wine." ' 

WrigkV$  Trans. 

From  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  runs 
the  river  Marta,  by  which  it  is  drained; 
it  fiows  by  Toscanella,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  below  Cometo.  Pliny's  description 
of  the  lake,  which  he  calls  the  Tar- 
quinian  lake,  and  his  account  of  its  2 
floating  islands,  will  interest  the  classi- 
cal tourist  (Epist.  ii.  96)  ;  the  islands,  if 
they  ever  existed,  have  disappeared,  for 
the  description  cannot  apply  to  those 
of  Bisentina  and  Martana. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit 
Orvieto  may,  in  a  light  gig,  easily 
proceed  from  Bolsena.  The  road  is 
good,  but  hilly ;  the  distance  12  m. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Bolsena  the 
traveller  should  leave  the  carriage,  to 
examine  the  basaltic  columns  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
lake.    They  are  thickly  clustered^  and 


present  5  or  6-6ided  prisms,  from  2  to 
4  ft.  in  height.  The  ascent  of  the  hill 
now  leads  us  through  a  wood  abounding 
in  oaks,  and  presenting  some  fine  peeps 
over  the  lake.  The  wood  had  been 
cleared  for  a  short  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  to  prevent  the  con- 
cealment of  banditti,  who  formerly  gave 
the  hill  of  Bolsena  a  disagreeable  noto- 
riety. After  a  long  ascent  we  reach  the 
town  of  Montefiascone,  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  lake  and  its  sur- 
rounding scenery. 

8  m.  Montefiascone  {Tnn:  TAquila 
Nera,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  outside  the 
town  gate),  an  episcopal  city  of  2656 
souls,  occupying  the  site  of  an  Etrus- 
can one,  though  antiquaries  are  not 
agreed  upon  its  name.  The  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  in 
spite  of  its  unfinished  front  has  an 
imposing  look;  its  octagonal  cupola 
is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  San 
Michele.  Near  the  gate  is  the  ch. 
of  San  FlavianOy  a  Gothic  building 
founded  in  1030,  and  restored  by  Urban 
IV.  in  1262,  presenting  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  round  and  pointed  arches.  In 
the  subterranean  chapel  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Bishop  Johann  Fugger,  of  a 
distinguished  family  of  Augsburg,  who 
so  frequently  replenished  the  coffers 
of  the  emperors  and  entertained  them 
at  their  palace,  now  well  known  as 
the  hotel  of  the  Drei  Mohren.  The 
bishop  is  represented  lying  on  his 
tomb,  with  a  goblet  on  each  side  of 
his  mitre.  The  death  of  this  prelate, 
which  took  place  in  the  town,  was 
caused  by  his  drinking  too  freely  of 
the  wine  to  which  he  has  given  such 
extraordinary  celebrity.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  epitaph,  written  by  his 
valet:  Est,  Est,  Est,  Propter  nimium 
est,  Joannes  de  Foucris,  Dominus  meits, 
mortiuis  est.  The  explanation  of  this 
singular  inscription,  which  has  given 
rise  to  abundant  controversy,  appears 
to  be  simply  this:  the  bishop  was  in 
the  habit  of  sending  on  his  valet  be- 
forehand in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  wines  were  good,  in  which 
case  he  wrote  on  the  walls  the  word 
est  (it  is  good).    At  Montefiascone  he 
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is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  its 
sweet  wine,  that  he  wrote  the  est  three 
times,  a  mode  of  expressing  the  supe- 
riority of  liquors  which  recalls  the 
XXX  of  the  London  brewers.  The 
fact  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated  much 
longer  than  the  luxurious  prelate  would 
probably  have  desired,  for  the  best  wine 
still  bears  the  name  of  the  treble  Sat, 

Near  the  inn  of  the  Aquila  Nera,  at 
Montefiascone,  a  hilly  road  branches 
off  to  Orvieto  (20  m.),  on  the  rly.,  and 
to  Citt^  della  Pieve  (44 J  m.),  whence 
the  traveller  may  proceed  to  Perugia 
(26  m.).  All  these  roads  are  hilly. 
(See  Rte.  97.) 

From  Montefiascone  to  Viterbo  the 
road,  after  a  steep  descent,  crosses  a 
dreary  and  unenclosed  country  destitute 
of  interest — the  great  Etruscan  Plain, 
between  the  volcanic  groups  of  Monte 
Cimino  and  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena. 
About  midway  and  about  4  m.  from 
the  road,  on  the  1.,  are  the  ruins  of 
Ferento,  the  Etruscan  Fereutiuum,  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  in  whose  time  it  was 
a  Roman  colony ;  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  was  erected 
into  an  episcopal  see,  but  was  destroyed 
by  the  citizens  of  Viterbo,  in  the  1 2th 
century,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
heresy  of  its  inhabitants,  in  represent- 
ing our  Saviour  on  the  cross  with  the 
eyes  open,  instead  of  shut.  The  ruins 
of  the  theatre  are  remarkable  for  their 
massive  substructions  of  Etruscan  ma- 
sonry, the  7  entrances,  and  the  scena^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect in  Italy.  About  3  m.  from  Ferento 
is  the  village  of  Vitorchiano,  which  en- 
Joys  the  singular  privilege  of  furnish- 
ing the  senator  and  municipality  of 
Rome  with  servants,  a  privileffe  derived 
from  its  fidelity  to  Rome  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  recorded  on  an  inscription  in 
the  palace  of  the  Conservator!  at  the 
Capitol,  and  from  which  they  are  gene- 
rally designated  the  Fedeli  del  Campi- 
doglio.  About  7  m.  beyond  Ferento  is 
Bomarzo,  an  Etruscan  site  overlooking 
the  ravine  of  the  Vezza,  celebrated  of 
late  years  for  its  tombs,  and  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting  sar- 
cophagus with  knotted  serpents  on  its 
temple  roof,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  and  for  the  bronze  shield  with 


a  lance  thrust  in  it,  and  its  braces 
of  leather  still  perfect,  which  forms 
one  of  the  remarkable  objects  in 
the  Museo  Gregoriano  at  the  Vatican. 
About  midway  between  Montefiascone 
and  Viterbo,  near  the  Osteria  delle 
Fontanile,  a  few  yards  from  the  road 
on  the  rt.  hand,  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Via  Cassia,  which  con- 
nected Florence  and  Rome,  passins 
through  Chiusi,  Bolsena,  Bagni  di 
Serpa,  Vetralla,  and  Sutri.  Beyond 
this  fragment  of  the  ancient  road,  and 
at  about  2  m.  from  Viterbo,  a  small 
column  of  vapour  at  some  distance  on 
the  rt.  marks  the  position  of  the  warm 
sulphurous  spring  called  the  Bulicame, 
celebrated  by  Dante  : — 

**  Quale  del  Bulicame  eace  11  niscello, 
Gbe  parton  poi  tra  lor  le  peccatrici, 
Tal  per  la  rena  glu  sen  giva  quella." 

Ir\f.  xiv. 

**  Even  as  the  stream  from  BuUcamc,  divided 
Among  the  sinners,  doth  lis  course  pursue, 
So  through  the  arid  sand  this  river  glided." 

Wi-ight's  Trans, 

The  Bulicame  is  one  of  those  many 
springs,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
calcareous  matter  in  solution,  wnich 
issue  from  beneath  the  volcanic  strata 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and 
which  deposit  travertine.  At  a  short 
distance  are  the  thermal  springs  of  the 
same  name,  over  which  a  kind  of  bath 
establishment  has  been  erected. 

8  m.  Viterbo. — (Inns :  T  Aquila Nera, 
at  the  post-house,  and  inside  the  Flo- 
rentine gate,  improved  (1863),  good  as 
to  rooms  and  beds,  but  charges  high ; 
Angelo,  in  the  Piazza,  second-rate.) 

Viterbo,  situated  at  the  northern  foot 
of  Monte  Cimino,  is  the  capital  of  a 
province,  embracing  a  superficial  ex- 
tent of  872  sq.  m.,  and  a  population 
of  128,234  souls.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
1 4,22 G.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
towers  built  chiefly  by  the  Lom- 
bards ;  its  streets,  thougn  narrow  and 
dirty,  are  paved  with  nag- stones,  like 
those  of  Florence.  By  the  old  Italian 
writers  it  is  called  the  city  of  handsome 
fountains  and  beautiful  women. 

Viterbo  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Fatium  VolumnicBf  cele^ 
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as  the  spot  where  the  Etniscan  cities 
held  their  general  assemblies.  It  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  Celestin 
III.,  iu  1194;  during  the  13th  cent, 
it  was  the  residence  of  several  popes, 
and  the  scene  of  numerous  conclaves, 
at  which  were  elected  Urban  IV.,  in 
1261 ;  Clement  IV.,  in  1264 ;  Gregory 
X.,  in  1271  ;  John  XXI.,  in  1276;  Ni- 
cholas III.,  in  1277  ;  and  Martin  IV.,  in 
1281.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  those 
allodial  possessions  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  extending  from  Rome  to 
Bolsena,  embracing  the  whole  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
Tuscan  frontier,  which  she  bequeathed 
to  the  Holy  See  in  the  12th  century, 
and  which  constitute  what  is  now 
known  as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

The  ^Cathedral,  dedicated  to  Saint 
Loren20,    is  a    Gothic    edifice,    built 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules. 
It  contains  the  tombs  of  popes  John 
XXI.,  Alexander  IV.  (who  was  driven 
out  of  Kome  by  Brancaleone),  of  Alex- 
ander v.,  and  Clement  IV.  At  the  hi^h 
altar  is  the  picture  of  S.  Lorenzo  m 
Glory,  by  Gio,  Francesco  RomanelU,  The 
pictures  illustrating  various  incidents  in 
the  history  of  S.  Lorenzo  are  by  his  son 
Urbano.  The  subjects  from  the  life  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  St.  Stephen  are  by  Marco 
BenefiaL      In  the  Sacristy  is  a   large 
picture  of  the  Saviour  aqd  the  four 
Evangelists,  attributed  to  Albert  Durer 
(?);  the  medallion  on  the  roof  is  by 
Carlo  Maratta.    But  these  works  of  art 
will  fail  to  interest  the  English  travel- 
ler as  much  as  the  recollection  of  the 
atrocity  which  has  associated  this  an- 
cient edifice  with  the  history  of  Eng- 
land.   It  was  at  the  high  altar  of  this 
cathedral  that  Prince  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, son  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was 
murdered  by  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  4th 
son  of   Simon  de  Montfort,   Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  was  killed  in  1265  at  the 
battle  of    Evesham,    fighting  against 
Henry  III.    On  that  occasion  the  body 
of  the  earl  was  dragged  in  the  dust  by 
the  royalists ;  his  son,  Guy  de  Mont- 
fort, who  was  also  present  in  the  battle, 
vowed  vengeance  against  the  king  and 

' "»  family  for  this  outrage.  No  oppor- 
ty,  however,  occurred  for  a  few 
8 ;  but  the  grandson  of  the  noto- 


rious persecutor  of  the  Albigenses  was 
not  likely  to  forget  his  vow,  and  an 
accidental  visit  to  this  city  at  length 
threw  one  of  the  young  princes  of  Eng- 
land in  his  way.    After  the  battle  of 
Tagliacozzo,  Charles  of  Anjou  was  sum- 
moned from  his  conquests  to  accom- 
pany his  brother  St.  Louis  on  a  second 
crusade  against  Tunis.    His  stay,  how- 
ever, was  short,  and  he  soon  returned 
to  Naples.    The  College  of  Cardinals 
being  then  at  Viterbo,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded to  that  city  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  bring  the  long  interregnum 
to  a  close,  ana  elect  a  successor  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.     During  his  resi- 
dence at  Viterbo,  many  of  the  crusaders 
had  assembled  there,  together  with  his 
great  officers  of  state.    Amon^  the  lat- 
ter was  Guy  de  Montfort,  the  lieutenant 
of  Charles  in  Tuscany.    On  a  certain 
day  he  met,  in  this  cathedral,*  Henry, 
son  of  Richard  flarl  of  Cornwall,  king 
of  the  Romans,  and  brother  of  king 
Henry  III.  of  England.    The  prince 
was  passing  through  Viterbo  on  his  re- 
turn from  Africa,  vfthither  he  had  accom- 
panied his  cousin  Edward.    The  young 
prince  was  kneeling  at  the  altar  during 
the  celebration  of  mass,  when  Guy  de 
Montfort  rushed  upon  him  and  ran  him 
through  with  his  sword.    The  prince 
instantly  expired,    and   the  murderer 
walked  out  of  the  ch.  unmolested.     He 
said  to  his  attendants  at  the  door,  **  I 
have  been  avenged."    "  How  ?"  said 
one  of  them,  "was  not  your  father 
dragged  in  the  dust  V*    At  these  words 
he  returned  to  the  altar,  seized  the 
body  of  the  prince  by  the  hair,  and 
dragged  it  into  the  public  square.    He 
then  fled  and  took  refuge  in  the  Ma- 
remma,    but    Charles    was    afraid   to 
punish  him  for  the  crime.    Prince  Ed- 
ward, the  son  and  successor  of  Henry 
III.,  and  Philippe  le  Hardi,  of  France, 
were  both  in  Viterbo  at  the  time,  but 
they  quitted  it  immediately,  indignant 
at  the  weakness  of  Charles  in  allowing 
the  murderer  to  go  unpunished.    Gio- 
vanni Villani,  the  principal  authority 

*  There  Is  some  doubt  if  this  murder  took 
place  in  the  cathedral,  or  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Sll- 
vestro,  now  destroyed ;  it  Is  described  as  having 
occuiTed  at  the  mass,  after  one  of  the  scrutinies 
for  tbe  election  of  the  Pope. 
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for  these  facts,  states  that  **  the  heart 
of  Henry  was  put  into  a  golden  cup, 
and  placed  on  a  pillar  at  London  Brid^, 
over  the  river  Thames,  for  a  memorial 
to  the  English  of  the  said  outrage." 
(Lib.  vii.  c.  40.)  Dante  has  also  com- 
memorated this  circumstance,  and  has 
placed  the  murderer  in  hell,  in  that  7th 
circle  guarded  hj  the  Minotaur  and 
the  Centaurs,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  river  of  boiling  blood,  in  which  those 
whose  sins  have  been  tyranny  or  cruelty 
towards  mankind  are  punished : — 

"  Poco  pi&  oltre  '1  Centanro  s'  affissl 
Sovr'  una  gente,  che  Inflno  alia  gola 
Fftrea  che  di  quel  bulicame  usdfiM 
HoBtrooci  on'  ombra  dall'  un  canto  sola, 
Dicendo :  oolui  fesse  In  grembo  a  dio 
Lo  cuor,  che  in  su  Tamlgl  anoor  si  cola." 

l7\f.xiL 

**  A  little  way  beyond,  the  Centaur  stood, 
Viewing  a  tribe,  who  downward  from  the  throat 
Were  wholly  sunk  within  the  boiling  flood. 
He  pointed  to  a  loneW  spirit,  aside. 
Exclaiming, '  He  in  God  s  own  bosom  smote 
The  heart  still  worshipp'd  over  Thames's  tide.' " 

Wrights  Trant, 

Besides  this  event,  there  is  another 
historical  incident  which  gives  the  cathe- 
dral  of  Viterbo  an  interest  to  English 
travellers :  it  was  in  the  square  before  it 
that  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  Englishman 
who  ever  wore  the  papal  tiara,  compelled 
Frederick  Barbarossa  to  humble  himself 
in  the  presence  of  the  papal  and  imperial 
courts  by  holding  his  stirrap  while  he 
dismounted  from  his  mule.  The  haughty 
emperor  only  yielded  at  the  persuasion 
of  his  courtiers,  who  suggested  the  pre- 
cedent of  Lothaire ;  but  Frederick  deeply 
felt  the  injury,  and  consoled  himself, 
according  to  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians, by  declaring  that  he  paid  this 
homage  not  to  the  pope,  but  to  the 
apostle  of  whom  he  was  the  recognised 
representative. 

Close  to  the  cathedral  is  the  Episcopal 
Palace  oiihQ  13th  century,  now  greatly 
dilapidated,  but  still  retaining  many 
points  of  interest  connected  with  the  his- 
tory  of  the  popes.  The  great  hall  is  still 
shown  in  which  the  conclave  was  as- 
sembled at  the  command  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of 
Prince  Henry,  when,  after  a  deliberation 
of  33  months,  they  elected  Tebaldo  Vis- 
conti  to  the  papal  chair,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Gregory  X.    In  the  same  hall 


the  cardinals  afterwards  elected  Martin 
IV.,  after  an  interregnum  of  G  months, 
though  not  until  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
excited  an  insurrection  agains  them 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Viterbo.  At 
the  suggestion  of  that  monarch  the  citi- 
zens removed  the  roof  in  order  to  force 
them  to  an  election  ;  they  then  arrested 
and  imprisoned  the  cardinals  Orsiui  and 
Latinus,  whom  Charles,  for  his  own 
personal  interests,  wished  to  be  removed 
from  the  council.  It  is  said  that  the 
municipal  archives  still  preserve  letters 
of  these  cardinals  dated  from  "the  roof- 
less palace."  Another  chamber  is  shown, 
in  which  John  XXI.  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  the  roof  in  1277. 

The  ch.  of  the  Convent  of  Sta,  Rosa, 
entirely  modernised,  contains  the  body 
of  the  saint,  one  of  the  heroines  of  the 
13th  century,  whose  history,  like  that 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  presents  a  strange  com- 
bination of  religious  and  political  en- 
thusiasm. She  first  roused  the  people 
against  the  emperor  Frederick  II. ; 
after  the  success  of  the  Ghibeline 
party  she  retired  into  exile ;  and 
on  the  death  of  the  great  emperor 
returned  in  triumph  to  Viterbo,  where 
she  died,  and  was  soon  a^rwards 
canonized  by  the  influence  of  the  Guelph 
party.  Her  body,  resembling  that  of  a 
black  mummy,  is  preserved  in  a  gilt 
tomb,  and  is  an  object  of  great  vene- 
ration, especially  on  her  anniversary, 
Sept.  4. 

The  Ch.  of  8,  Francesco,  behind  the 
hotel  of  the  Aquila  Nera,  formerly  a 
Gothic  edifice :  of  the  original  architec- 
ture, the  transepts,  and  especially  a  fine 
decorated  arch  in  the  S.  one,  alone  re- 
main. In  the  1.  transept  is  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Sebastiano  del  FiombOf 
painted,  as  we  learn  from  Vasari,  from 
the  designs  of  Michel  Angelo :  Lanzi 
also  cites  this  work  as  one  of  those  in 
which  Sebastian  del  Piombo  was  assisted 
by  Michel  Angelo.  In  the  opposite 
transept  is  the  tomb  of  Adrian  v.,  who 
died  at  Viterbo  in  1276 :  the  recumbent 
statue  of  the  Pontiff,  and  the  monument 
in  general,  are  in  a  good  style  and  in 
excellent  preservation,  probably  of  the 
Cosimati  school.  In  the  choir  is  a 
tomb  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  created 
Cardinal  by  Adrian  V.,  but  in  a  more 
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classical  style.  The  nave  and  chapels 
opening  into  it  have  lost  all  their  Gothic 
appearance  under  modern  restoration. 
Facing  the  piazza,  on  the  outside,  is  a 
curious  octagonal  pulpit. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Osservanti  del  Paradiso 
has  another  work  of  Sehastiano  del 
Piombo,  the  Flagellation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lanzi,  was  considered  the 
finest  picture  in  Viterho.  On  the  out- 
side is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  with 
saints,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

The  Ch.  called  delta  Morte  has  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Incredulity  of  St  Thomas, 
hy  Salvator  Rosa,  8.  Ignazio :  the  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  at  the  high  altar  is  by 
Can,  d*Arpino,  and  in  the  sacristy  a  small 
painting  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  by 
Marcello  Venusti.  Sta.  Maria  della  Ve- 
rita  has  a  remarkable  fresco  of  the 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Lorenzo 
di  Qiacomo  da  Viterho^  who  completed 
it  in  1469,  after  a  labour  of  25  years. 
It  is  highly  curious  in  the  history  of 
art,  independently  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  heads  in  it  are  portraits  of  the 
principal  citizens;  it  is  scarcely  less 
interesting  as  a  study  of  the  costume 
of  the  15th  century.  The  painted  ma- 
jolica tile  flooring,  probablv  of  the 
same  period  as  the  picture,  is  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Angelo  in  8pata  presents 
on  its  facade  a  Roman  sarcophagus,  with 
a  bas-relief  of  a  lion  fighting  a  boar, 
and  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
contains  the  ashes  of  Galiaua,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Italy.  This  cele- 
brated personage  was  the  Helen  of  the 
middle  ages  (1138),  and  her  beauty 
gave  rise  to  a  war  lietween  Rome  and 
Viterbo,  during  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated.  In  the  capitulation 
which  followed,  the  Romans  stipulated 
that  they  were  to  bfe  allowed  a  last 
sight  of  Galiana,  who  was  accordingly 
shown  to  them  from  one  of  the  win- 
dows still  existing  in  an  old  tower  of 
the  gate  of  St.  Antonio. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  begun  in  1264, 
deserves  a  visit.  In  the  court  are  5 
Etruscan  sarcophagi,  with  recumbent 
figures  on  the  lids,  and  inscriptions. 
In  the  hall  of  the  Accademia  degli  Ar- 
dent i  are  frescoes  by  Baldnssare  CrocBy 

scholar  of  Annibale  Caracci.      In 


another  apartment  a  marble  tablet 
containing  the  pretended  edict  of 
the  Lombard  King  Desiderius,  and 
the  Tabula  Cihellaria,  another  of  the 
forgeries  by  which  Annius,  the  well- 
known  literary  impostor,  attempted  to 
claim  for  Viterbo  an  antiquity  greater 
than  that  of  Troy. 

The  principal  fountains  of  Viterbo, 
which  divide  with  its  pretty  women  the 
honour  of  the  proverb  above  alluded 
to,  are  the  Fontana  Grande,  begun 
in  1206;  the  fountain  in  the  market- 
place; that  in  the  Piazza  della  Rocca, 
constructed  in  1566  by  Cardinal  Far- 
nese,  and  attributed  to  Vignola;  and 
that  in  the  court  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico. 

Outside  the  Roman  gate  is  the  Do- 
menican  Convent,  of  which  Fra  Giovanni 
Nanni,  better  known  as  Annius  of  Vi- 
terbo, was  long  one  of  the  brotherhood. 

The  Palazzo  di  San  Martino,  belonging 
to  the  Doria  family,  deserves  a  visit 
for  its  noble  staircase  a  cordoni,  by 
which  a  carriage  may  ascend  to  the 
upper  stories.  It  also  contains  the  por- 
trait of  the  dissolute  Olimpia  Maidal- 
chini  Pamfili,  sister-in-law  of  Innocent 
X.,  with  her  bed  and  its  leather  fur- 
niture. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Viterbo  is  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  there  in  1234,  between  the 
army  of  the  emperor  in  conjunction 
with  the  forces  of  the  pope,  and  the 
troops  of  Rome,  then  in  opposition  to 
their  own  pontiff,  who  by  a  more  sin- 
gular coincidence  formed  an  alliance 
with  his  hereditary  enemy  for  the  pijr- 

Eose  of  repressing  the  insurrection  of 
is  subjects.  The  papal  forces  on  this 
occasion  were  commanded  by  an  Eng- 
lish prelate,  Peter  de  Rupibus,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  by  whom  the  Romans 
were  defeated  with  immense  loss. 

[On  the  road  to  Orte,  at  a  distance  of 
1  and  3  m.  from  Viterbo,  are  2  objects 
of  some  interest:  the  sanctuary  and 
Domenican  convent  of  the  Madonna  della 
Qitercia^  and  the  Villa  Lante  at  Bagnaja, 
The  .YadoniKi  della  Quercia,  an  excellent 
example  of  a  Renaissance  edifice,  in 
its  integrity  of  exterior,  interior,  and 
campanile  to  match,  built  from  the  de- 
signs of  Bramante,  has  a  splendid  roof, 
an  imitation  of  that  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
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giore.  Over  its  three  doors  are  some 
good  bas-reliefs  in  terracotta,  by  Luca 
or  Andrea  della  Robbia,  Behind  the 
altar  is  the  image  of  the  Madonna 
on  the  oak  from  which  it  was  found 
suspended,  and  which  gives  name  to 
the  church.  In  the  campanile  is  a 
bell  said  to  weigh  13,500  lbs.;  ad- 
joining the  ch.  is  a  cloister.  In  front 
of  the  convent  are  held  the  2  great 
fairs  of  Viterbo:  the  1st,  established 
by  Leo  X.  in  1513,  begins  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  lasts  15  days ; 
the  2nd,  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  in  1240,  begins  on  the 
22nd  Sept,  and  ends  on  the  Gth 
Oct.  The  Villa  Lante  is  remarkable 
for  its  imposing  architecture,  from  the 
design  of  Vignola.  It  was  begun  by  Car- 
dinal Kiario,  and  finished  by  Cardinal 
Gambara,in  allusion  to  whose  name  and 
armorial  bearings  a  cascade  was  for- 
merly made  to  assume  in  its  fall  the 
form  of  an  immense  lobster.  It  is  now 
almost  deserted.  It  is  related  that, 
when  St.  Carlo  Borromeo  visited  the 
villa,  he  suggested  how  much  good  the 
money  lavished  upon  it  would  have 
done  if  distributed  among  the  poor ; 
to  which  Cardinal  Gambara  replied  that 
he  had  made  them  earn  it  by  their  la- 
bours. On  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
4  m.  above  the  villa,  is  the  Menicatore, 
or  Logan  stone  of  Italy,  a  large  mass 
of  rock,  22  feet  long  and  9  feet  high, 
which  still  '^logs"  as  easily  as  the 
celebrated  "Logan  rock"  of  Corn- 
wall. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Vi- 
terbo to  Orte,  where  it  joins  the  rly. 
from  Florence  and  Ancona  to  Rome, 
thus  forming  a  direct  line  of  commu- 
nication from  sea  to  sea,  from  Civita 
Vecchia  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  An- 
cona on  the  Adriatic.  A  diligence 
every  morning  in  5  hrs.  to  Orta. 


Excursion  to  Castel  d'Asso,  Nob* 

CHIA,  AND  BlEDA. 

The  most  interesting  excursion 
which  can  be  made  from  Viterbo  will 
be  that  to  Castel  d'Asso,  Norchia,  and 
Bieda.  Castel  d*Asso,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  peasantry,  CastellacciOy 
was  the  necropolis  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Castellum  Axia,  distant  about  5 
m.  from  Viterbo.  When  it  is  stated  that 
the  cliffs  of  this  and  the  4  adjoining 
valleys  are  excavated  into  a  continued 
series  of  cavern-sepulchres  of  enormous 
size,  resembling  nothing  else  in  Europe, 
and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Thebes,  the  traveller 
may  perhaps  be  induced  to  prolong  his 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  so 
remarkable  a  spot.  It  may  be  more 
desirable  to  hire  horses  or  donkeys 
for  the  excursion  than  to  attempt  it  in 
a  carriage ;  although  Castel  d'Asso  can 
be  reached  in  a  gig,  to  be  procured 
from  the  innkeeper;  and  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  return  to  Viterbo 
may  proceed  by  Vetralla,  the  Vicus 
Matrini,  the  wayside  inn  called  Le 
Capanacce,  and  from  thence  through 
Capranica  and  Sutri  (both  of  which 
are  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  route), 
to  Ronciglione,  the  next  station  on 
the  high  road  to  Home.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  to  carry  provisions  from 
Viterbo,  and  on  no  account  to  omit 
to  take  torches,  "without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  examine  the  tombs. 
The  best  information  as  to  proceeding 
to  Castel  d'Asso,  &c.,  may  be  obtain^ 
at  Viterbo  from  Signor  iiazzichelli,  a 
ribbon  manufacturer,  who,  as  an  ama- 
teur of  antiquities,  has  made  several  ex- 
cavations in  the  country  around,  during 
which  he  discovered  Muswrua,  As  a 
guide,  Giuseppe  Perugini,  a  barber, 
will  be  found  useful ;  he  is  active,  but 
not  very  intelligent.  As  there  is  much 
to  explore,  travellers  should  start  from 
Viterbo  at  a  verv  early  hour,  in  order  to 
have  the  day  befcre  them ;  they  may  then 
visit  the  4  valleys,  and  return  to  Viterbo 
or  reach  Konci^lione  in  good  time  before 
dark.  The  pnncipal  of  these  valleys  are 
those  of  Bieda  (the  Blera  of  Cicero)  and 
San  Giovanni  di  Bieda,  to  which  a  path- 
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way  leads  from  the  high  roadof  Vetralla. 
The  1st  object  which  attracts  attention 
after  leaviug  the  road  is  a  remarkable 
ruined  fortress  of  the  15th  century, 
called  Castel  d'Asso,  marking  by  its 
name,  as  well  as  by  the  Etruscan  foun- 
dations around  it,  the  site  of  Castellum 
Axia,  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  Etruria.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  grand  or  impos- 
ing than  the  appearance  of  this  mined 
fortress  from  all  parts  of  the  valley. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  castle,  and 
far  down  in  the  glen,  commences  the 
long  line  of  cavern-sepulchres,  com- 
pletely occupying  the  face  of  the  cliff 
opposite  the  castle,  and  running  up  both 
sides  of  the  valleys  which  fall  into  it. 
These  tombs  were  discovered  by  Signor 
Ansel  mi  of  Viterbo,  and  first  made 
known  by  Professor  Orioli.  Elaborate 
drawings  of  them  have  been  since  given 
in  Canina's  *  Etruria  Maritima.'  Their 
general  appearance  resembles  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  particularly  in  the  doors, 
which  are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bot- 
tom ;  but  they  want  the  projecting  cor- 
nice which  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  complete  resemblance  to  Egyp- 
tian structures;  over  many  of  them  are 
inscriptions  in  the  Etruscan  character, 
the  letters  of  which  in  several  instances 
are  a  foot  high.  They  are  also  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture, as  presenting  some  fine  examples 
of  mouldings.  These  lofty  doorways 
however,  like  those  observed  in  the  se- 
piilchres  of  Lycia,  Phrygia,  and  Egypt, 
are  merely  sculptured  m  the  elm;  a 
smaller  door  at  their  base,  easily  con- 
cealed by  earth,  leads  into  the  ante- 
chambers, which  have  similar  false 
doors,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the  en- 
trances into  the  real  sepulchral  hypo- 
gea.  Most  of  these  are  single,  but  some 
are  double,  the  inner  apartment  being 
much  smaller  and  lower  than  the  outer. 
They  present  a  great  diversity  of  size, 
and  the  roofs  are  frequently  vaulted. 
In  some  of  the  tombs  the  receptacles  for 
the  dead  are  excavated  side  by  side  in 
the  rocky  floor  of  the  chamber,  in  others 
they  radiate  from  the  centre,  and  in 
others  again  there  are  ledges  of  rock 
along  the  sides  of  the  apartment,  on 
'hich  sarcophagi  were  placed.    In  the 


neighbourhood  of  Bieda  bronze  and 
marble  figures,  vases,  and  scarabsei  have 
been  discovered  in  great  abundance  ; 
but  all  the  tombs  have  evidently  been 
rifled,  probably  by  the  Romans.  In 
regard  to  the  inscriptions  occasionally 
visible  on  these  tombs,  the  visitor  wiU 
be  struck  by  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  word  EcasUj  or  Ecasuthinesl,  so  com- 
monly met  with  in  Etruscan  tombs  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  "  adieu  ;*  and  **  it 
would  seem,"  says  Sir  William  Gell, 
"  that  some  general  meaning  must  be 
expressed  by  words  so  frequently  re- 
peated, but  nothing  satisfactory  has  yet 
appeared  as  an  interpretation.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  inscriptions  at  Cas- 
tel d'Asso,  and  other  Etrurian  cities, 
has  hitherto  defied  the  efforts  of  the 
learned.  It  is  in  vain  that  Lanzi  and 
Passeri  have  with  great  toil  and  learn- 
ing succeeded  to  a  certain  degree  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Umbrian  or  Eu- 
gubian  tables:  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  remains  of  Etruscan,  *  Ril 
avil  *  (vixit  annos,  or  annos  vixit)  and 
some  proper  names  are  all  that  have 
ever  been  satisfactorily  made  out  in  this 
language.  It  may  be  observed  that 
brass  arms  have  been  found  in  these 
sepulchres,  which  seem  to  refer  them 
to  a  very  ancient  period.  It  is  remark- 
able that  scarabsei  also,  in  cornelian  and 
other  stones,  are  frequently  met  with 
here,  as  in  Egypt,  but  always  with  Greek 
or  Etruscan  subjects  engraved  upon 
them." 

After  exploring  the  valley  of  Castel 
d'  Asso,  travellers  should  proceed  to 
Vetralla^  a  town  of  6000  Inhab.,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Etruria, 
and  near  the  site  of  Forum  Cassii,  from 
which  they  may  easily  explore  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Norchia  and  the  site  of 
Bieda,  each  about  6  m.  distant.  There 
is  a  small  inn,  or  osteria,  at  Vetralla, 
kept  by  Giovanni  Grosetti,  outside  the 
gate  on  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  but 
the  accommodation  it  affords  is  very 
poor,  the  stabling  fair,  and  the  land- 
lord willing  and  obliging  (Duke  of  St, 
A.),  Giacomo  Zeppa  (who  is  scarcely 
known  except  by  the  nickname  of 
Jaco  il  Cavallero),  and  who  lives  close 
by,  may   be    employed  as    a  guide. 
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The  road  to  Norchia  lies  over  bare 
moors,  and  is  practicalile  only  ou  foot 
or  horseback.  The  valley  which  con- 
tains the  tombs  is  an  amphitheatre 
in  form,  and  as  the  eye  ranges  along 
the  face  of  the  cliff  on  one  side  of 
it,  nearly  300  ft.  above  the  stream 
which  flows  at  the  bottom,  it  traces  a 
long  and  almost  unbroken  line  of 
tombs,  adorned  with  pediments  and 
cornices  like  those  at  Castel  d'Asso, 
but  more  imposing  in  effect.  Almost 
at  the  extremity  of  the  line  are  the  2 
sculptured  sepulchres,  with  pediments 
and  Doric  friezes,  which  have  made 
the  name  of  Norchia  celebrated  among 
archseologists.  Of  these  one  only  of 
the  pediments  is  complete ;  the  half 
of  the  other  was  found  buried  in  the 
earth  near  it,  and  was  carried  to  Vi- 
terbo.  The  tympana  are  filled  with 
figures  in  high  relief,  and  the  wall  under- 
neath witli  other  figures  in  bas-relief, 
nearly  as  large  as  life.  The  upper 
figures  represent  incidents  of  a  com- 
bat ;  the  lower  ones,  probably,  a  funeral 
or  religious  procession ;  above  the 
figures  may  be  •  recognised,  as  sus- 
pended from  the  wall,  a  circular  shield, 
a  winged  genius,  a  helmet,  and  2 
swords,  and  the  3  figures  which  close 
the  procession  bear  the  twisted  rods, 
which  are  seen  in  no  other  place  except 
the  Typhon  tomb  at  Tarquinii.  Pro- 
fessor Orioli,  who  first  described  these 
tombs,  considers  that  their  Greek* 
character  and  their  execution  would 
refer  them  to  the  5th  or  6th  century  of 
Eome.  Their  interior  presents  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  and  differs  in 
no  degree  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
tombs  in  the  vicinity.  Although  there 
are  many  more  tombs  in  this  necro- 
polis than  at  Castel  d'  Asso,  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  vestige  of  an  Etrus- 
can inscription  has  ever  been  found. 
The  picturesque  Lombard  church  of 
Norchia,  now  in  ruins,  marks  the  site 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  but  its  ancient 
name  is  lost,  and  nothing  more  is 
known  respecting  it  than  that  it  was 
called  Orcle  in  the  9th  century. 

The  second  remarkable  site  to  be 
visited  from  Vetralla  is  Bieda^  distant 
within  6  m.,  a  wretched  village,  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  Etruscan  city 


of  Blera^  on  the  Via  Clodia,  which 
passed  through  it,  and  on  which  the 
ancient  bridge  still  exists,  under  the 
name  of  the  Porde  della  Rocca.  There 
is  no  inn  at  Bieda,  and  the  only 
respectable  house  in  the  village  is 
that  of  tlie  proprietor,  the  Piedmontese 
Count  di  San  Giorgio.  The  ch.  con- 
tains a  picture  of  the  Flagellation, 
by  Annihale  Caracci,  and  has  a  Roman 
sarcophagus  in  front  of  it,  which  was 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  the 
modern  and  the  ancient  town  were 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
deep  ravines,  and  communicating  with 
tliem  by  narrow  and  almost  precipitous 
clefts  in  the  tufa  rock.  The  sides  of 
these  ravines,  in  every  direction,  ex- 
cepting where  the  cliffs  face  the  N. 
and  E.,  are  literally  honeycombed  with 
sepulchral  chambers,  rising  above  each 
other  in  terraces,  and  generally  shaped 
into  the  forms  of  houses,  with  sloping 
roofs  and  moulded  doorways,  like  ijbose 
of  Norchia.  In  fact,  Bieda  surpasses 
all  other  Etruscan  sites  in  the  archi- 
tectural variety  and  interest  of  its 
tombs.  In  the  ravine  on  the  E.  of  the 
town  is  a  conical  mass  of  rock,  formine 
internally  a  tomb  of  2  chambers,  and 
hewn  externally  into  a  series  of  cir- 
cular steps,  contracting  towards  the 
summit,  which  probably  supported  a 
figure  like  those  at  Vulci  and  Tar- 
quinii. In  the  ravine  on  the  W.  is  an 
ancient  bridge  of  three  arches,  the  cen- 
tral of  which  is  semicircular  and  split 
throughout  its  entire  length.  The 
architecture  of  this  bridge  is  superior 
in  its  construction  to  that  of  the  bridge 
already  mentioned,  and  for  that  reason, 
though  perfectly  Etruscan  in  its  cha^ 
racter,  it  is  considered  to  belong  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Etruria.  The  scenery  of  the 
ravines  around  Bieda  is  of  the  wildest 
and  most  impressive  character,  and 
artists  who  have  exhausted  even  the 
grand  scenery  of  Civita  Castellana 
will  find  in  these  solitary  elens  com- 
binations of  ancient  art  and  romantic 
nature  at  once  novel  and  inexhaustible. 
If  an  examination  of  these  valleys 
should  lead  the  traveller  to  desire  a 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  this 
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district  of  Etruria,  he  will  be  able  to 
make  an  excursion  from  Vetralla  to 
Cometo  (Tarquinii),  18  m.  distant  by 
the  high  road  from  Viterbo  to  Civita 
Vecchia;  but  as  this  would  lead  him 
altogether  from  the  highway  to  Rome, 
and  would  require  preparation  in  the 
way  of  introductions,  we  shall  make  it 
the  subject  of  a  separate  journey,  and 
describe  it  under  the  head  of  "Ex- 
cursions" in  the  Handbook  of  Rome. 

The  traveller  desirous  of  proceeding 
tq  Rome  without  returning  to  Viterbo 
can  do  so  by  following  the  Via  Cassia 
from  Vetralla  to  Monterosi,  visiting 
Sutri  on  his  way.  On  leaving  Vetralla, 
a  gradual  ascent  leads  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  Monte  Cimino,  beyond  which 
is  the  roadside  osteria  of  Le  Capa- 
nacce,  in  whose  walls  are  embedded 
many  relics  of  the  Vicus  Matrini,  a 
Roman  station,  situated  nearly  2  miles 
beyond  it,  and  still  retaining  its  ancient 
name.  4  m.  further  we  arrive  at 
Capranicaj  a  mediseval  town,  occupy- 
ing an  Etioiscan  site  whose  name  is 
lost,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters,  called  by  the  peasantry  the 
Fonte  Carbonari,  which  are  in  high 
repute  in  diseases  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys.  There  is  no  inn  at  Capranica, 
but  travellers  may  obtain  acccommo- 
dation  at  the  house  of  a  very  civil  and 
obliging  butcher  called  Ferri.  There 
are  some  interesting  Gothic  tombs  in 
the  ch.  outside  the  gate,  and  a  fine 
Lon^bard  portal,  ornamented  with  early 
Christian  sculptures,  in  the  street  oppo- 
site, and  which  once  formed  a  part  of 
a  church  that  has  been  destroyed. 
Descending  along  the  valley,  about 
3  m.  beyond  Capranica  is  Sutri,  a  de- 
scription of  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  present  route. 

Returning  to  Viterbo — 

The  road  on  leaving  Viterbo  begins 
immediately  to  ascend  the  volcanic 
range  of  Monte  Cimino,  the  classical  C»- 
minus,  whose  dense  forests  served  as  a 
barrier  to  Etruria  against  Rome  prior  to 
the  memorable  march  of  Fabius.  It  is 
clothed  with  Spanish  broom,  heath,  and 
brushwood,  among  which  there  are  still 
some  noble  oaks  and  chestnut-trees, 
interspersed  occasionally  with  stone- 
pines. 


8  m.  L'Imposta,  a  solitar}-  post-honse, 
from  which  the  road  still  continues  to 
ascend  for  about  half  a  mile  before  it 
reaches  the  sunmiit.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  grander  panorama  than 
bursts  upon  the  traveller  from  this 
point,  2900  feet  above  the  sea :  in  very 
clear  weather  he  may  descry  Rome 
for  the  first  time.  It  embraces  on  one 
side  the  whole  chain  of  the  Apennines 
from  behind  Assisi  to  Palestrina,  the 
Alban  hills,  and  even  the  distant  Vol- 
scian  range,  with  the  valleys  of  the  Sacco 
and  the  Liris  separating  them  from  the 
central  Apennines,  whilst  the  Tiber 
may  be  seen  in  the  foreground  winding 
its  course  through  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna  at  their  base.  Soracte  is  almost 
at  the  traveller's  feet  on  one  side,  whilst 
behind  in  the  distance  majestically 
rise  the  high  peaks  of  Montamiata 
and  Cetona,  with  dozens  of  towns  scat- 
tered over  this  majestic  panorama — 
Orvieto  amongst  the  number ;  on  the 
extreme  rt.  the  hills  of  La  Tolfa 
bordering  the  Mediterranean ;  and  the 
Mediterranean  itself,  in  general  bril- 
liantly illuminated  by  the  sun.  Below 
is  the  little  lake  of  Vico,  the  Locus 
Cimini  of  Virgil : — 

«  Et  Cimini  com  monte  lacnm,  Inoosque 
Capenos."  JBn»,  vil. 

The  road  soon  skirts  the  eastern  margin 
of  this  beautiful  basin,  about  7  m.  in 
circumference,  whose  ste;ep  sides  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  The 
Lake  of  Vico  occupies  the  site  of 
a  great  volcanic  crater  of  elevation 
contemporaneous  with  the  protrusion 
of  the  eruptive  mass  of  the  Cimino.  Its 
volcanic  origin  is  evident  from  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
confirmed  by  an  ancient  tradition  that 
it  was  caused  by  a  sudden  sinking,  dur- 
ing which  a  city  called  Succinium  was 
swallowed  up.  Several  ancient  writers 
mention  that  when  the  water  was  clear, 
the  ruins  of  this  city  might  be  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  beautiful 
wood-clad  mountain  of  Monte  Venere 
rises  in  the  midst  of  this  crater. 

About  half  way  between  I'Imposta 
and  Ronciglione  a  road  of  little  more 
than  1  m.  on  the  1.  leads  through  a 
forest  abounding  in  charming  scenery 
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to  the  castle  of  Caprarolay  the  master- 
piece of  Vignola.  It  was  built  by 
that  eminent  architect  for  Cardinal 
Alessaudro  Fame^e,  nephew  of  Paul 
III.,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Monte 
Cimino.  As  a  specimen  of  the  for- 
tified domestic  architecture  of  the 
1 6th  century,  it  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
in  Italy.  It  is  of  a  pentagonal  form, 
and  is  surrounded  with  bastions  and  a 
fosse.  The  substructions  of  the  palace 
are  of  the  most  solid  and  imposing 
kind.  The  apartments  are  decorated 
with  frescoes  and  arabesques,  by  Fe- 
derive,  Ottaviano,  and  Taddeo  Zuc- 
cheri,  by  Tempesta,  and  by  Vignola 
himself,  whose  perspectives  are  by  no 
means  the  least  remarkable  of  the 
many  interesting  works  of  art  for 
which  this  castle  is  remarkable.  Each 
room  is  devoted  to  some  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  Famese  family,  or  to 
some  allegorical  subjects.  The  Sola 
degli  Armali  has  the  fine  fresco  of 
Taddeo  Zucchero,  representing  the  en- 
try of  Charles  V.  into  Paris  between 
Francis  I.  and  Cardinal  Famese,  who 
is  ridinff  on  a  mule.  Taddeo  has  intro- 
duced himself  and  his  two  brothers 
as  supporters  of  the  canopy.  The 
Stanza  del  Sonno  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  poetical  subjects,  now  nearly  de- 
stroyed, which  were  suggested  by  Anni- 
baleCaro.  The  arabesques  of  Tempesta 
are  also  interesting ;  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs  he  has  represented  himself  on 
horseback  in  the  female  dress  which  he 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
from  his  work,  but  he  was  pursued  and 
overtaken  by  the  people  of  the  eastle, 
who  compelled  him  to  return  and  ful- 
fil his  engagements.  In  the  gardens 
is  the  elegant  Falazzuolo,  designed  by 
Vignola  as  the  casino  of  the  castle, 
worthy  of  a  visit  for  the  beautiful 
prospect  over  the  surrounding  country 
from  its  upper  terrace.  It  is  stated 
that  Cardinal  Borromeo,  afterwards  St. 
Charles,  during  his  visit  to  Caprarola, 
made  an  observation  similar  to  that 
already  recorded  in  the  account  of  the 
Villa  Lante  at  Viterbo :  "  Che  sarti  il 
paradiso!"  he  remarked;  *'OhI  me- 
gUo  sarebbe  stato  aver  dato  ai  poveri 
tanto  denaro  spesovi."  The  answer  of 
Cardinal  Famese  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Cent.  /*.-— 1867. 


suitable  reply 'to  all  similar  observa- 
tions of  mistaken  philanthropists :  '*  Di 
averlo  egli  dato  a'  poveri  a  poco  a 
poco,  ma  fattoglielo  guadagnare  con  i 
loro  sudori,** 

8  m.  Ronciglione  (Inns :  la  Posta ;  the 
Aquila  Nera).  This  is  the  last  place  en- 
tirely free  from  malaria  between  Viterbo 
and  Rome.  It  is  a  dirty  and  half-ruined 
town  of  4855'souls,  romantically  situated 
on  a  precipitous  rock  above  a  deep  and 
wooded  ravine,  in  the  sides  of  which  are 
several  sepulchral  chambers  marking 
the  site  of  an  Etruscan  town,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  lost.  Its  ruinedGothic 
castle  is  a  striking  object  on  approach- 
ing the  town;  it  has  some  manu- 
factures in  iron;  the  iron  is  brought 
from  Bracciano.  Notwithstanding  the 
impulse  given  to  the  town  by  these 
establishments,  many  of  its  old  palaces 
are  deserted,  and  falling  into  decay. 
The  Roman  gate  bears  the  name  of 
Odoardo  Farnese.  On  leaving  the  town 
we  enter  upon  the  Campagna,  a  tract 
stretching  from  the  hills  of  Etruria  to 
the  Circsean  promontory  near  Terra- 
cina,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Sabine 
Apennines,  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  W. 

From  Ronciglione,  a  road  leads  to 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Sutri  (3  m.), 
from  which  a  good  one  fit  for  carriages 
communicates  with  the  post-road  near 
Monterosi  (7  or  8  m.J ;  so  that  tra- 
vellers encumbered  with  heavy  lug- 
gage may  make  a  detour  from  Ron- 
ciglione, either  in  the  light  caritelle  of 
the  country  or  on  horseback,  and  re- 
join their  carriage  at  Monterosi.  Sutri 
may  also  be  very  conveniently  visited 
from  Viterbo  and  Vetralla,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  tour  from  the  former 
town,  embracing  the  Etruscan  sites  on 
the  declivities  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
Castel  d'Asso,  Vetralla,  Norchia,  Bieda, 
and  Capranica  (see  ante,  p.  364). 

ExcuBSioN  TO  Sutri. 

There  is  no  inn  at  Sutri,  but  clean 
beds  and  tolerable  accommodation  may 
be  obtained  at  the  house  of  a  butcher 
called  Francocci. 

SuTBi  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
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cient  Etruscan  city  of  Sutrinm,  whose 
alliance  with  Rome  exposed  it  to  fre- 
quent attacks  and  sieges  from  the 
other  Etrurian  tribes.  In  these  opera- 
tions the  military  prowess  of  Camillus, 
of  Fabius,  and  of  other  warriors 
illustrious  in  Roman  history,  was 
instrumental  in  protecting  Sutrium 
from"  its  enemies.  The  proverb  "ire 
Sutrium"  commemorates  an  incident 
which  took  place  durin'g  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  attacks,  when, 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  citizens, 
Camillus  and  the  Roman  atmy  re- 
covered the  city  from  the  confede- 
rated Etruscans  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  latter  entered  it  as  conquer- 
ors. From  the  rapidity  of  this  double 
exploit,  "  ire  Sutrium  "  became  a  pro- 
verb. The  city  is  situated  on  a  long 
insulated  rock  of  volcanic  tufa,  form- 
ing, in  combination  with  the  ravines 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  an  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  position.  A  bridge 
formerly  connected  it  with  the  high 
table-land  adjoining,  but  it  was  broken 
down  by  the  French  in  1798.  In 
the  deep  valley  passed  on  approaching 
the  gate  from  this  side  are  numerous 
sepulchral  chambers,  but  they  are  not 
so  remarkable  as  those  we  shall  ob- 
serve in  the  lower  valley  on  leaving 
the  town  for  Monterosi.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  town  are  some  fine 
fragments  of  the  ancient  walls.  Of 
the  five  gates  now  observable,  three 
are  ancient,  viz.  the  two  in  the  southern 
wall,  and  one  in  the  northern,  now 
blocked  up,  but  still  called  the 
Porta  Furia,  from  the  tradition  that 
it  was  that  by  which  the  city  was 
entered  by  Camillus.  The  latter  has 
a  slightly  pointed  arch,  and  is  consi- 
dered by  many  as  more  recent  than 
the  others.  The  two  remaining  gates, 
one  at  each  extremity  of  the  town, 
are  modem,  although  one  of  them 
bears  an  inscription  attributing  the 
foundation  of  Sutrium  to  the  Pelas- 
gi,  and  the  other  setting  forth  the 
antiquity  of  the  city.  At  the  foot  of 
an  insulated  eminence,  crowned  by  the 
villa  of  the  Marchese  Savorelli,  em- 
bosomed in  a  thick  and  picturesque 
grove  of  ilex  and  cypress,  is  the  ancient 
amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  ex- 


cavated in  the  tufa,  and  so  perfect 
as  to  be  unique.  The  steps  are  worn  in 
a  few  places,  but  all  its  corridors  and 
vomitories  and  six  rpws  of  its  seats  are 
preserved.  In  a  few  places  some  brick- 
work may  be  recognised,  but  only 
where  there  existed  obvious  de- 
ficiencies in  the  rock ; .  with  this  ex- 
ception the  amphitheatre  has  no 
masonry,  but  is  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  tufa.  The  length  of  the  arena 
is  about  160  feet,  and  its  breadth 
about  132  feet.  Some  doubt  exists 
whether  this  interesting  structure  is 
of  Etruscan  or  Roman  workmanship  ; 
if  it  be  Etruscan,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  all  the  amphitheatres 
built  by  Imperial  Rome.  Micali  con- 
sidersit  Etruscan,  Nibby  refers  it  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  Canina  regards 
it  as  Roman,  on  the  ground,  princi- 
pally, that  the  character  of  the  architec- 
tural details  is  of  that  period.  In  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  above  the  amphitheatre, 
are  numerous  sepulchral  caverns,  one 
of  which  has  been  converted  into  a 
ch.  These  and  the  subterranean  pas- 
sages which  are  known  to  exist  beneath 
the  cliffs  of  Sutri,  and  which  tradition 
has  invested  with  mysterious  histories, 
are  believed  to  have  been  used  both 
as  places  of  divine  worship  and  of 
burial  by  the  early  Christians  during 
their  persecutions.  Nearer  the  town, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  is  a 
sepulchral  chamber  with  a  pillar  in 
the  centre,  called  the  "Grotta  d*  Or- 
lando," in  which  tradition  relates  that 
Charlemagne's  celebrated  Paladin  was 
born;  the  inhabitants  also  claim  Pon- 
tius Pilate  as  a  native  of  Sutri,  which 
is  disputed  by  Marta  on  the  lake  of 
Bolsena.  The  modem  town  has  a 
population  of  2000  souls;  it  contains 
nothing  of  interest ;  the  views  from 
some  of  its  old  houses  overlooking 
the  valley  are  beautifiil.  On  descend- 
ing from  the  Porta  Romana,  a  per- 
pendicular face  of  rock,  on  the  rt. 
hand,  is  seen  filled  with  sepulchral 
chambers,  many  of  which  have  traces 
of  columns,  pediments,  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations.  Several  of  them 
have  apparently  been  fronted  with  stone 
of  a  different  quality,  but  these  orna- 
ments   have    been    removed.     These 
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chambers  are  well  worthy  of  ex- 
amination ;  and  indeed  Sutri  .has 
been  so  little  explored  that  it  offers  a 
more  ample  field  perhaps  than  «ay 
other  Etruscan  settlement  so  easily 
accessible  from  the  high  road.  There 
is  a  curious  church  in  the  form  of  a 
basilica,  with  a  nave  and  2  aisles,  and 
of  a  very  early  period,  excavated  in 
the  tufa  rock.  Capranica  and  the  road 
from  Sutri  to  Vetralla  are  described  in 
a  previous  page.  Leaving  Sutri  for 
Rome,  we  again  join  the  post-road 
near  the  junction  of  the  routes  from 
Siena  and  Perugia,  and  soon  after  reach 
Monterosi.         

The  direct   road  from  Ronciglione 
to  Monterosi  presents  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 
8  m.  Monterosi,      \ 
8  m.  Baccano,         I    Described  in 
8  m.  La  Storta,  Route  107. 

10  m.  Rome, 


ROUTE  107. 

FLOBENCE  TO  ROME,  BT  THE  VAL 
d'arno  DI  SOPBA,  ABEZZO,  COBTONA, 
PEBDGIA,  A8SI8I,  FOLIGNO,  8POLETO, 
TEBNI,  NABNI,  AND  OBTE  (bAIL). 

Florence  to                                  kil.  m. 

Gampblobbi 12  7 

Pontassieve 20  12 

Rlgnano 28  17 

Incisa 35  22 

Figline 40  25 

S.  Giovanni 48  30 

Honte  Varchi 64  34 

Buocine 62  38 

Laterina 67  42 

Ponteciuo 72  46 

Arezzo    ........    89  65 

FrasBinetto 100  62 

GastigUone  Fiorentino  .    .    .106  67 

Gortona 116  72 

Borghetto 126  78 

Fasslgnano 135  84 

Maglone 144  89 

Ellera 156  96 

Penigla 166  103 

Ponte  S.  Giovaiml    ....  177  110 

Bastia 186  115 

Aflslsi 190  118 

Spello 200  124 

FoUgno  Jnnct. 205  127 


KIL.  X. 

Trevl 214  133 

Caropello 220  136 

Spoleto 231  143 

Terai 260  161 

Narni 273  169 

Orte 2H9  179 

Borghetto 301  187 

8timigllano 314  195 

Mootorso 323  200 

Pasao  di  Correse 334  207 

Correse 336  208 

Monterotondo 346  216 

Rome 372  231 

2  trains  daily,  at  5*30  a.m.  in  1 5f  hrs., 
and  at  7*50  in  IS  hrs. — fares  d9fr.  90c., 
Slfr.  60c.,  and  22fr.  70c.,  according  to 
the  classes ;  there  are  slower  trains  be- 
tween the  principal  towns.  Bv  the 
direct  night  train  there  is  no  cnange 
of  carriages. 

The  line  as  far  as  Arezzo  passes 
through  the  Val  d'Amo  di  Sopra,  and 
thence  along  the  line  of  the  old  post- 
road,  as  far  as  Foligno,  where  it  joins 
that  from  Ancona  to  Rome.  As 
there  are  stations  at  every  place  of 
importance,  the  traveller  will  be  able 
to  visit  them  at  his  leisure,  being 
no  longer  exposed  to  the  exactions  oz 
diligence  proprietors  and  vetturini. 

A  few  days  before  his  departure  from 
Florence  the  traveller  will  do  well  to 
write  to  his  banker  at  Rome  to  obtain 
for  him  a  Lascia  Passare  from  the  cus- 
tom-house authorities,  to  be  deposited, 
pending  his  arrival,  in  the  Customs 
Office  at  the  Central  Railway  Station. 

For  the  traveller  desirous  of  seeing 
everything  of  interest  between  Florence 
and  Rome  by  this  route,  the  following 
project  of  itinerary  may  be  useful. 

Is*  Bay, — Leave  Florence  by  early 
morning  train,  reach  Arezzo  at  9  a.m., 
pass  the  day,  restart  at  3*30  p.m.,  sleep 
at  Cortona.  2nd  Day. — Leave  Cortona 
at  10  A.M.,  reach  Perugia  at  11^  a.m., 
sleep :  there  will  be  time  to  see  much 
there  on  the  same  day.  3rd  Da\^ — 
Leave  at  5  a.m.,  reach  Assisi  Stat  at 
C,  and  the  town  at  7,  time  to  see  every- 
thing in  two  or  three  hours,  so  as  to 
return  to  the  station  for  ^e  12*30 
train,  or  by  hiring  a  light  vehicle  and 
going  on  to  Spello,  so  as  to  see  the 

i  church  paintings  there,  and  go  on  to 
Foligno  at  12*47,  where  there  will  be 
little  to  detain  the  visitor,  who  cff 
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continue  to  Spoleto  and  sleep.  4th 
Daij.—Bj  leaving  Spoleto  at  8j  a.m. 
Terni  will  be  reached  at  9j  a.m., 
giving  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  Falls, 
and  to  go  on  to  Rome  at  4^,  arriving 
at  9  J  P.M.,  or,  in  order  not  to  lose  the 
fine  scenery  along  the  Nera  and  Tiber, 
sleep  at  Terni.  hth  Day, — Leave  it  at 
9}  A.M.,  and  reach  Rome  at  3^  p.m. 
It  would  require  a  day  more  to  visit 
Trevi,  the  sources  and  Temple  of  Cli- 
tumnus,  and  Nami. 

The  rly.,  on  leaving  the  central  stat. 
at  Florence,  runs  at  some  distance  from 
the  city  walls  on  the  N.  side,  and  then 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  passing  near 
S.  Salvi,  and  through  Rovezzano,  the 
valley  gradually  narrowing  to 

7  m.  Campbiohhi  Stat. 

5  m.  Pontassieve  Stat.  Here  the 
river  Sieve,  descending  from  its  long 
valley  in  the  Apennines,  einpties  itself 
into  the  Arno.  [From  Pontassieve 
roads  branch  off  on  the  1.  to  Forli  by 
Dicomano  (see  Rte.  65),  and  to  Pelago 
and  Vallombrosa  (p.  207).  The  valley 
of  the  Arno  contracts  as  the  line 
ascends,  becoming  a  narrow  gorge 
passing  through 

5  m.  Rignano  Stat.,  in  a  narrow  part 
of  the  valley. 

4  m.  Incim  Stat.  (Inn),  a  small  town 
on  the  Arno,.  where  the  family  of 
Petrarch  lived.  The  bed  of  the  river 
here  cuts  through  the  calcareous  beds, 
from  which  the  place  derives  its  name. 
>  3  m.  Figline  Stat.  Figline  is  a  good- 
sized  village  with  an  inn  (the  Europa). 
Large  quantities  of  fossil  bones  have  at 
various  times  been  discovered  in  the 
valleys  N.  of  Figline,  near  Levane  and 
Montevarchi,  and  in  the  plain  of  Arezzo. 
The  older  Italian  antiquaries,  in  their 
Ignorance  of  natural  history,  and  ea^er 
to  connect  everything  on  this  road  with 
Hannibal,  at  once  pronounced  them  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  Carthaginian  ele- 
phants. The  fossil  bones  indude  those 
of  the  elephant,  mastodon,  hippopota- 
mus, rhinoceros,  ^ysena,  tiger,  bear, 
and  of  several  deer,,  all  of  extinct  spe- 
cies. The  upper  Val  d'Amo  is  remark- 
able for  its  interesting  strata,  abounding 
in  fresh-water  testacea,  which  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  at  Monte  Carlo, 
about  1  m.  S.£.  of  San  Gioyanni.  These 


curious  formations,  evidently  the  depo- 
sits of  a  fresh-water  lake,  will  afford 
much  interest  to  the  geolo^st  who  has 
time  to  linger  on  the  way. 

5  m.  iS^.  Oiovanni  Stat.  (Inn,  Leone 
d'Oro).  This  town  was  the  birth- 
place of  Masaccio ;  it  recalls  also 
the  name  of  another  native  painter, 
Giovanni  Mannozzi,  better  known  as 
Giovanni  da  8.  Giovanni^  extolled  by 
Lanzi  as  one  of  the  best  fresco-painters 
of  his  day.  In  the  so-called  Cathedral 
(for  it  is  not  a  Bishop*s  See)  are  still  to 
be  seen  some  interesting  examples  of 
his  painting:  at  the  high  altar  is  the 
Beheading  of  St.  John,  and  outside 
on  the  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  is 
his  fresco  of  the  Annunciation ;  on  the 
rt.  the  Sposalizio,  and  in  the  rt.  aisle 
the  St.  Joseph.  In  the  adjoining  ch.  of 
S.  Lorenzo  are  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  saints,  by  an  artist  of 
the  early  school  of  Siena,  and  some  other 
quattrocentisti  pictures;  that  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of  the  life  size,  in  the 
chapel  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar,  is  a 
fine  work  by  Masaccio.  On  the  1.  of  the 
door  is  seen  a  miserable  object,  the 
withered  body  of  a  man,  built  up 
in  the  church-wall,  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  during  some  repairs.  It 
remains  in  its  original  position,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  its  history. 

Half  way  between  San  Giovanni  and 
Montevarchi,  the  large  village  of  Terra- 
nova  is  seen  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Arno. 

4  m.  Montevarchi  Stat.  (La  Locanda 
Maggiore,  outside  the  Florence  gate, 
is  a  tolerable  inn).  This  town  is  the 
chief  market  town  of  the  Val  d*  Amo 
di  Sopra ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Academia 
Val  d*Amese,  the  museum  of  which, 
rich  in  fossil  remains  of  this  district,  is 
worth  a  visit  from  the  scientific  traveller. 

3  m.  beyond  Montevarchi,  and  before 
reachinff  Levane,  we  cross  the  Ambra, 
a  considerable  stream  which  descends 
from  the  Chianti  hills,  and  along 
which  there  is  a  good  road  to  Siena  and 
Chiusi,  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Val  di 
Chiana  by  Rapolano. 

Montevarchi  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  hill  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
From  here  the  line  commences  to  ascend 
over  a  bare  and  sandy  tract  for  several 
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miles,  composed  of  Pliocene  clays  and 
sand-hills,  resting  on  the. Eocene  lime- 
stone beds,  which  continue  to  the  plain 
of  Arezzo.  This  part  of  the  route  offers 
little  interest:  the  numerous  rapines 
traversed,  here  called  Borri^  have  ne- 
cessitated very  expensive  works  in  the 
form  of  viaducts,  bridges,  tunnels,  &c. 

5  m.  Buccine  Stat.  The  large  village 
of  B.,  on  the  Ambra,  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  station. 

4  m.  Laterina  Stat.,  at  nearly  the 
summit -level  between  Montevarchi 
and  the  plain  of  Arezzo.  The  village 
of  Laterina  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Amo. 

3  m.  Fonticino  Staf  From  here 
the  rly.  runs  closer  to  the  Amo.  The 
village  seen  on  the  1.,  beyond  the 
river,  is  Castel  Ftbocchi^  a  large  borgo. 

6  m.  farther  the  rly.  descends  gra- 
dually to  the  plain  of  Arezzo,  at  Prat- 
antico,  near  the  Chiana. 

[About  1  m.  on  the  rt.  from  Pratantico 
is  situated  the  Chiusa  de'  Monaci,  which 
will  be  well  worthy  of  a  visit  from  every 
traveller  interested  in  hydraulic  en- 
gineering :  it  consists  of  a  series  of  locks 
and  sluices,  by  which  the  drainage  of  the 
beautiAil  and  fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  the 
ancient  Palus  Clusina,  is  regulated.] 

After  crossing  the  Chiana,  the  rly. 
enters  the  plain  of  Arezzo ;  passing 
near  the  village  of  S.  Leo  on  1.,  and  the 
Castro  stream,  we  reach 

11  m.  Arezzo  Stat.,  at  the  S.E. 
point  of  the  city  walls.  {Inns:  the  Hotel 
Royal,  formerly  the  Arme  d*Inghil- 
terra;  la  Posta;  both  good,  but  with 
higher  charges ; — Vittoria,  very  good, 
well  furnished,  excellent  restaurant 
(July,  1863  — j^.i?.);— PEuropa;  — il 
Tamburo,  a  very  fair  second-rate 
inn,  frequented  by  Italian  families. 
Filippo  Palmi  will  be  a  good  guide  for 
Arezzo  and  the  environs.) 

This  ancient  city,  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  league,  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of 
a  range  of  hills 'overlooking  its  fer- 
tile plain.  1 1  abounds  not  only  in  ecci  e- 
siastical  monuments  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  in  historical  associations  with  many 
illustrious  names  in  Italian  literature 


and  art  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Me- 
csenas,  Petrarch,  Vasari,  and  a  long 
list  of  eminent  men  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge — so  long,  indeed,  that  the 
historian  Villani  attributes  their  number 
to  the  influence  of  the  air ;  and  Michel 
Angelo,  who  was  bom  at  Caprese  in 
the  neighbourhood,  good-humouredly 
complimented  Vasari,  by  attributing  his 
talent  to  its  climate :  **  Se  io  ho  nulla  di 
buono  nell'  ingegno,  egli  e  venuto  dal 
nascere  nella  sottilitk  dell'  aria  del 
vostro  paese  di  Arezzo." 

The  Pop.  of  Arezzo  is  10,398.  It  is 
a  neat  and  well-paved  city,  with  good 
streets. 

Independently  of  its  interest  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  ancient  Etruria,  Arre- 
tium  was  celebrated  in  Roman  times  for 
its  small  vases  of  red  clay  of  a  bright 
coral  colour,  which  Pliny  says  were 
equal  to  those  of  Samos  and  Saguntum. 
The  Etruscan  city  twice  contended 
against  the  Romans,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  in  later  times  became  the 
head-quarters  of  Flaminius  prior  to 
his  disastrous  defeat  at  Thrasimene. 
In  the  middle  ages,  during  the  contests 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  Arezzo 
contended  against  Florence,  but  at 
length  fell  under  her  power.  During 
the  revolutionary  excitement  of  1799 
the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  French 
authorities,  and  committed  great  atro- 
cities. They  afterwards  had  the  rash- 
ness to  oppose  the  army  of  General 
Mounier  at  Prat'antico ;  which  the 
French  general  resented  by  sacking  a 
large  portion  6i  the  town  and  destroy- 
ingits  defences. 

The  most  interesting  objects  at 
Arezzo  may  be  visited  in  a  few 
hours  by  the  passing  traveller,  in  the 
following  topographical  order.  Very 
fair  open  vehicles,  at  2  frs.  an  hour, 
will  be  found  at  the  rly.  stat..  Ch,  of 
S,  Agostino,  Piazza  Grande,  Loggie  of 
Vasari,  Ch,  of  La  Pieve,  Promenade  or 
Passeggiata  del  Prato^  Fortress  and  Ruins 
of  Roman  Thermce,  Cathedral  or  Duomo, 
Palace  of  the  Magestrato  Civico ;  Chs.  of 
San  Domenico,  S8,Annv.nziata,  and  Badia 
Museo  Pubblico,  Ch.  of  San  Francesco,  and 
Ruins  of  the  Amphitheatre,  near  the  rly, 
Stat. 

In  ihe  Piazza  Grande  or  Maggiore  ar 
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the  fine  Loggie  constnicted  by  Vasari, 
and  considered  his  masterpiece  in  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Ch.  of  8ta,  Maria  delta  Pieve, 
which  with  the  Palazzo  del  Goyemo 
forms  one  side  of  the  Piazza  Grande, 
the  most  ancient  in  the  city,  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  9th  cent.,  and  is  sup- 

fi>sed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of 
acchus.  It  was  repaired  in  1216,  by 
Marchionnef  a  native  architect,  with  the 
addition  of  the  front  and  campanile.  The 
fagade  has  3  open  colonnades,  like 
the  Duomo  of  Pisa,  containing  no  less 
than  58  columns,  some  of  which  are 
round,  some  angular,  and  some  twisted ; 
the  whole  church  bears  evidence  of 
being  composed  of  fra^ents  from 
other  buildmgs.  The  middle  column 
of  the  drd  story  is  a  Caryatid.  The 
doorway  is  round-headed,  resting  on  6 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and 
various  bas-reliefs  and  statues.  The  Bell 
Tower  has  5  stories  of  columns  with 
fimtastic  capitals.  The  whole  building 
presents  a  smgular  mixture  of  facility 
of  style  with  irregularity  of  detail.  In 
the  interior  the  arches  are  either  semi- 
circular or  obtusely  pointed;  above 
the  high  altar  is  the  fine  picture  of 
St.  George,  by  Vasariy  and  on  the 
rt.  a  very  interesting  Gothic  altar- 
piece,  painted  in  compartments,  by 
Pietro  Laurati ;  it  is  described  by  Va- 
sari  in  his  Life  of  that  early  painter, 
and  was  restored  by  Vasari  himself,  by 
whom  it  was  placed  here.  It  represents 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre, 
with  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  Matthew, 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  Donatus,  on 
either  side.  There  is  a  curious  bas-relief 
representing  the  3  Kings  in  Adoration 
before  the  Infant  Christ,  with  their 
names  over  their  heads,  said  to  have 
been  found  under  one  of  the  pillars; 
and  2  figures  in  fresco  by  Giotto  men- 
tioned by  Vasari. 

The  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  in  the  Upper 
Town,  is  an  imposing  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic.  The  piazza  in  which  it  stands 
recalls  in  many  features  the  English 
cathedral  dose.  It  was  commenced  in 
1177,  from  a  design  of  Lapo;  the 
sculptures  on  the  fa9ade,  according  to 
an  inscription,  are  by  Marchione,  and 
were  erected  in  1216  ;  the  altar  and  the  I 


Ubertini  chapel  were'added  about  1290. 
The  interior  of  this  majestic  edifice  is 
characterised  by  a  gloomy  grandeur 
which  gives  it  a  sombre  effect.  The  ' 
compartments  of  the  vaulted  roof  are 
covered  with  biblical  subjects  in  fresco ; 
its  brilliant  painted  windows  were 
executed  early  in  the  16th  century  b^ 
Guillaume  de  Marseilles  (called  Gugli- 
elmo  da  Marcilla  by  the  Italians),  a 
French  Dominican  monk.  The  tall 
lancet  windows  of  the  Tribune  have 
been  compared  and  even  preferred  to 
the  <<Five  Sisters"  of  York  Minster; 
and  another  in  the  S.  wall  near  the  W. 
end,  representing  the  Calling  of  S.  Mat- 
thew, was  so  highly  prized  by  Vasari, 
that  he  says  'Mt  cannot  be  considered 
glass,  but  rather  something  rained 
down  from  heaven  for  the  consola^ 
tion  of  men."  At  the  high  altar,  the  mar- 
ble shrine  bv  Qwoawai  da  Pisa,  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  representing  events  in 
the  life  of  S.  Donatus,  patron  of  the 
city,  and  with  numerous  small  statues, 
is  one  of  the  best  works  of  that  great 
sculptor;  it  was  executed  in  1286 :  in 
the  middle  compartment  are  the  Vir- 

g'n  and  Child;  on  one  side  is  St. 
onatus,  and  on  the  other  St.  Gresory, 
whose  bust  is  a  portrait  of  Pope  Hono- 
rius  IV.  The  series  representing  the 
actions  of  S.  Donatus,  the  saint  on  his 
funeral  couch,  and  the  bas-relief  of 
the  Death  of  the  Vir^n,  are  very  fine. 
Vasari,  in  his  description  of  this  monu- 
ment, says  that  it  cost  30,000  golden 
florins.  The  Cmcifixion,  in  fresco,  is 
by  Bema,  but.  much  restored;  the 
Magdalen,  a  fine  figure  in  fresco,  was 
painted  by  Pietro  della  Francesco, 

The  Tomb  of  Guido  Tarlati,  of  Pie- 
tramala,  the  warrior  bishop  of  Arezzo, 
and  chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  whose  life  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  the  history 
of  the  times,  is  another  interesting 
specimen  of  early  monumental  sculp- 
ture. It  was  executed  between  1327 
and  1330,  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo  ^ 
Siena,  from  the  designs,  as  Vasari  sup- 
posed, of  Giotto;  it* appears  doubtftd, 
however,  whether  the  great  piunter 
gave  the  design,  though  he  certainly 
recommended  Agnolo  and  Agostino 
as  the  fittest  sculptors  for  the  work. 
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The  history  of  the  ambitioas  prelate  is  re- 
presented in  16  compartments,  in  which 
the  figures,  although  short,  are  worked 
out  with  singular  delicacy  and  preci- 
sion, surprising  works  for  the  time, 
and  worthy  of  Sie  highest  place  among 
the  early  specimens  of  art  after  its 
revival.  The  subjects  are  as  follows  : — 
1.  Guido  taking  possession  of  his  bishop- 
ric. 2.  His  election  as  their  general-in- 
chief  by  the  people  of  Arezzo  in  1321. 

3.  Plunder  of  the  city,  which  is  repre- 
sented under  the  form  of  an  old  man. 

4.  Guido  installed  Lord  of  Arezzo.  5. 
His  restoration  of  the  walls.  6.  His 
capture  of  the  fortress  of  Lucignano. 
7.  Capture  of  CMusi ;  8.  of  Fronzole ; 
9.  of  Focognano;  10.  of  Rondina;  11. 
ofBucine;  12.  of  Caprese.  13.  The 
destruction  of  Laterina ;  14.  of  Monte 
Sansovino.  15.  The  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  S.  Am- 
brogio,  at  Milan.  16.  The  death  of  the 
Bishop,  in  1227.  Besides  these  subjects, 
the  figures  of  priests  and  bishops  on  the 
columns  separating  the  compartments 
are  beautiful  as  works  of  art. 

The  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  exe- 
cuted in  1275,  shortly  after  his  death,  has 
been  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Margari- 
tone ;  it  is  much  more  in  the  style  of  Ni- 
cola Pisano,  or  his  school.  The  Pontiff 
lies  under  a  trefoil  arch,  with  a  medal- 
lion of  the  Saviour  above  in  the  act 
of  benediction.  This  enlightened  pope 
was  seized  with  illness  at  Arezzo, 
where  he  died  suddenly.  He  was  on  his 
return  from  France  to  Rome  to  make 
the  final  preparations  for  a  new  cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land,  in  which  he 
had  enlisted  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, the  King  of  Arragon,  and  idl 
the  principal  potentates  of  Europe. 
Near  it  is  a  modem  picture,  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Donate,  which  first  established 
the  reputation  of  Benvenuti,  a  native  of 
Arezzo,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
modem  Tuscan  painters.  His  great 
picture,  Judith  showing  the  head  of 
Holofemes,  one  of  the  finest  produc- 
tions of  modem  art,  although  the  figure 
of  Judith  is  perhaps  too  Qieatrical,  is 
in  the  large  chapel  of  the  Virgin. 
In  the  same  chapel  is  the  painting 
of  Abigail  going  to  meet  David,   by 


SdbateUif  a  cotemporary  artist.  The 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Conforto  con- 
tains 2  very  fine  works  by  Luca  della 
Robbia,  and  a  good  one  by  Andrea. 
Over  one  of  the  side  doors  of  this 
cathedral  are  suspended  some  fossil 
tusks,  which  the  citizens  still  re^rd 
as  reUcs  of  the  elephants  of  Hannibal. 
Among  other  tombs  of  eminent  na- 
tives is  that  of  Redi,  the  natural  phi- 
losopher, poet,  and  physician,  cele- 
brated for  the  purity  of  his  language 
and  style.  He  died  in  1698.  The 
archives  of  the  cathedral  contsun  about 
2000.  documents,  among  which  is  an 
almost  complete  series  of  Imperial  di- 
plomas, grants  from  Charlemagne  to 
Frederick  II.,  in  favour  of  the  ch.  of 
Arezzo,  &c.  The  marble  statue  of 
Ferdinand  de'  Medici  is  by  Giov»  di 
Bologna,  In  the  Sacristy  is  a  curious 
fresco  by  Bartolommeo  della  Qatta^  of 
St.  Jerome  in  the  desert,  removed  from 
the  Baptistery ;  and  some  oil  sketches 
by  Luca  Signorelli;  that  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Virgin  is  very  beautiful. 

The  ch.  of  the  Badia  di  Sta.  Fiora,  is 
remarkable  for  the  architectural  paint- 
ing on  its  flat  ceiling  by  the  famous 
master  of  perspective  Padre  Pozzi.  In 
the  refectory  is  the  immense  painting 
of  the  Banquet  of  Ahasuerus  by  Vasarij 
who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait 
under  the  figure  of  an  old  man  with 
a  long  beard. 

The  ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  near  the  lat- 
ter, contains  behind  the  high  altar  the 
frescoes  by  Pietro  della  Francesca,  so 
much  pndsed  by  Vasari ;  they  represent 
the  History  of  uie  Cross,  and  the  Vision 
and  Victory  of  Constantine,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  given  Raphael  the  idea 
of  his  great  battle  in  the  Stanze  of  the 
Vatican.  They  were  much  damaged 
during  the  last  century  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  more  recently  by  enlarging 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  choir. 
There  is  a  very  fine  Annunciation  by 
Spinello  Aretino  over  one  of  the  altars  in 
this  church;  and  a  curious  tavola  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to  Mar- 
gheritone.  The  beautiful  circular  win- 
dow of  painted  glass  is  by  William  of 
Marseilles.  An  ancient  chapel,  con- 
verted into  a  belfry,  has  been  recently 
discovered  here;    it   is  covered  witr 
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frescoes  attribnted  to   SpinellOf  more 
probably  by  his  pupils. 

The  ch.  of  la  SS,  Annunziata,  Ont- 
side,  over  one  of  the  small  doors,  closed 
by  a  grating,  which  will  be  opened  on 
application,  is  a  fine  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Angel,  by  Spinelh  AretmOy  men- 
tioned by  Vasari ;  the  head  of  the  Ma- 
donna is  of  singular  beauty. 

The  ch.  of  San  DomenicOy  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  Porta 
S.  Clemente,  formerly  contained  nume- 
rous frescoes  by  Spinello,  the  greater 
number  of  which  were  whitewashed 
over:  some  fine  figures  have  beeQ  re- 
cently discovered;  amongst  them  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  partly  destroyed  by 
having  had  architectural  decorations 
painted  over  them. 

The  ch.  of  8,  Bartohmmeo  has  a  re- 
markable fresco  by  Jacopo  da  Casentino, 
master  of  Spinello. 

San  Bernardo. — In  the  sacristy  is  a 
fresco  by  Spinello,  called  **  la  Madonna 
della  Latte ;"  and  in  a  small  ch.  in  the 
Via  delle  Derelitte,  is  the  Madonna 
della  Rosa,  also  by  Spinello  Aretino;  it 
was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Stefano ; 
it  is  held  in  much  veneration,  and  will 
be  shown  by  the  custode  after  sundry 
preliminary  lightings  of  candles ;  it  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  master. 

A  fresco  of  the  Almighty  support- 
ing Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  Spinello 
Aretino,  remains  in  good  preservation 
on  the  wall  of  the  Convent  della  Croce; 
on  the  great  altar  of  the  church  is  an 
admirable  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
Saints,  by  Luca  Signorelli,  In  the  ch. 
of  S.  Apostino  there  is  a  good  Presen- 
tation m  the  Temple,  of  the  school  of 
Perugino.  •  Among  the  many  fine  pro- 
ductions of  La  Robbia  ware  in  Arezzo 
may  be  mentioned  the  <first  altar  on  the 
1.  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Grado, 

The  Palazzo  Pubhlico,  or  Magistraio 
Civico,  near  the  Cathedral,  built  in 
1 332,  was  originally  Gothic,  but  has  been 
modernized  without  the  least  regard  to 
its  ancient  style  of  architecture.  It 
contains  a  small  collection  of  paintings 
by  native  artists ;  on  the  front  is  a 
curious  series  of  armorial  bearings  of 
the  successive  Podestks,  amounting  to 
many  hundreds,  and  including  some 
historical  names. 


The  Confraiermth  di  Santa  Maria 
della  Misericordia,  built  in  the  14lli 
century,  has  a  very  fine  Gothic  front 
and  porch  of  exceeding  richness,  fianked 
by  2  lancet  windows ;  it  was  founded 
originally  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  as  a  provision  for  widows  and 
orphans;  with  these  objects  are  now- 
combined  a  museum  of  antiquities  and 
natural  history,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing upwards  of  10,000  volumes.  Over 
the  entrance  is  a  fresco,  by  Spinello, 
of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  John. 

The  Museo  PuiSlico,  called  also  TAc- 
cademia  del  Petrarca»  near  the  Badia, 
contains  a  good  collection  of  ancient 
vases,  bronzes,  and  cinerary  urns,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  Majolica,  recently 
well  arranged.  The  vases  are  chiefly 
of  the  red  ware  of  the  city,  and  have 
been  described  in  Dr.  Fabroni's  work  on 
the  Arezzo  vases ;  there  are  also  exam- 
ples of  the  pottery  of  other  Etruscan 
towns.  The  large  Etruscan  vase  with 
red  figures,  found  near  Arezzo  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  represent- 
ing the  Combat  of  the  Amazons,  Her- 
cules slaying  a  warrior,  a  dance  of 
Bacchanals,  and  some  interesting  vases 
of  red  stamped  ware,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  Arezzo  in  Flint's  day  was 
celebrated,  formerly  constituting  the 
Museo  Bacct,  have  been  recently  re- 
moved here. 

The  walls  of  Arezzo  were  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan ;  they  are  not 
older  than  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  ^e  present 
town  occupies  not  the  site  of  the  Etrus- 
can city,  but  that  of  the  Roman  colony 
founded  after  the  site  on  the  hill  above 
had  been  abandoned.  On  the  hill  called 
Poggio  di  San  Comelio,  3  m.  S.E.  of 
the  town,  several  fragments  of  Etruscan 
masonry  were  discovered  about  18  years 
ago,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  city  walls.  Modern  anti- 
quaries regard  them  as  marking  the  site 
of  Uie  Etruscan  Arretium. 

Little  now  remains  of  the  Roman 
ruins  of  Arezzo ;  the  massive  walls  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Passionist  convent, 
near  the  Porta  S.  Spirito,  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  an  amphitheatre,  and 
those  between  the  Fortress  and  the 
Porta  Colcitrone  to  Thermee. 
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Like  Venice  and  Bologna,  Arezzo 
has  its  dwellings  associated  vith  the 
memories  of  illustrious  names.  They 
are  generally  marked  by  marble  tablets, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  those 
who  were  bom  within ;  they  are 
so  numerous  that  scarcely  a  street  is 
without  its  record.  This  custom  has 
been  unjustly  ridiculed  by  some  recent 
writers;  few  persons  derive  so  much 
instruction  from  these  memorials  as 
travellers,  and  their  more  frequent 
adoption  in  England  would  associate 
many  an  interesting  house  with  the 
greatest  names  in  our  history.  The 
most  remarkable  house  in  Arezzo  is 
that  in  the  Sobborgo  del'  Orto,  close 
to  the  cathedral,  in  which  Petrarch  was 
bom  on  Monday,  July  20,  1304.  A 
long  inscription,  put  up  in  1810,  records 
the  fact;  the  room  shown  as  the  scene  of 
his  birth  has  retained  no  trace  of  anti- 
quity. Close  to  it  is  the  well  near  which 
fioccaccio  has  placed  the  comic  scene 
of  Tofano  and  Monna  Ghita  his  wife. 
In  the  Strada  San  Vito  is  the  house  of 
Vasari,  still  preserved  nearly  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  and  containing  some  works 
by  that  celebrated  artist  and  biographer. 

Among  the  other  eminent  natives  of 
Arezzo  m^  be  noticed  Lionardo  Are- 
tino,  the  Florentine  historian ;  Pietro 
Aretino,  the  satirist ;  Fra  Guittone,  the 
inventor  of  musical  notation;  Guit- 
tone, the  poet,  mentioned  by  Dante  in 
the  Purgatorio;  and  Margaritone,  the 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  of  the 
13th  century.  In  modem  times  Arezzo 
has  produced  2  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  Italy— Count  Fossombroni,  for 
many  years  prime  minister  of  Tuscany, 
during  whose  administration  the  country 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  tran- 
quillity unknown  elsewhere  in  Italy; 
and  Benvenuti,  the  painter,  celebrated, 
amongst  his  other  works,  for  his  frescoes 
in  the  Medicean  chapel  at  San  Lorenzo. 

The  red  sparkling  wine  of  Arezzo 
formerly  enjoyed  great  celebrity  ;  Redi 
thus  noticed  its  fine  qualities : — 

"  0  dl  quel  che  vennlgliuzzo, 
Brillantnzzo, 
Fa  snperbo  1'  Aretino." 

There  is  a  handsome  Promenade, 
called  the  Passeggio  del  Prato,  extend- 
ing from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Fortress^ 


with  a  statue  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand  III. 

Good  roads  (Rtes.  91  and  92)  lead 
from  Arezzo  to  Urbino,  by  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  and  Citta  di  Castello;  to 
Siena  by  Sinalunga  (Rte.  85);  and  to 
Chiusi  by  Fojano  and  Torrita. 

Diligences  leave  Arezzo  for  Siena 
as  &r  as  the  rly.  station  at  Sinalunga 
every  morning;  and  for  Borgo  San 
Sepolcro  and  Citta  di  Castello. 

[Excursion  through  the  Val  di 
Chiana  to  Chiusi. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may 
be  made  from  Arezzo  to  Chiusi, 
through  the  Val  di  Chiana,  one  of 
the  richest  agricultural  districts  not 
only  of  Italy,  out  perhaps  of  Europe^ 
As  there  are  no  post-horses,  the  journey 
must  be  made  by  vetturino,  or  the  tra*- 
veller  will  easily  find  a  gig-conveyance 
at  Arezzo  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
journey. 

Leaving  Arezzo,  the  road  is  the 
same  as  that  to  Siena  as  far  as  the 
Chiana,  passing  for  2  miles  across 
the  Piano  di  Arezzo,  thence  over  the 
hills  of  L'  Olmo  to  Pieve  al  Intoppo^ 
1  m.  Crossing  the  river,  the  road  turns 
to  the  S.,  and  after  running  through 
the  plain  for  12  m.  parallel  to  the 
Chiana,  by  the  viUage  of  Montagnano, 
reaches  Fojano  by  a  steep  ascent^ 
where,  to  a  carriage,  oxen  are  often 
required. 

Fojano,  on  the  site  of  the  station  of 
ad  GrcBcos  on  the  Via  Cassia,  is  upon 
the  hill,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
valley  beneath  and  of  the.  distant  moun- 
tains of  Cortona,  of  the  lake  of  Thrasi- 
mene,  &c.  The  cathedral,  or  Coliegiata, 
is  very  neat,  and  has  a  good  altai^piece 
by  Andrea  della  Hobhiay  the  Virgin 
giving  her  girdle  to  St.  Thomas,  with 
portraits  of  the  donors  (dated  April, 
1502),  and  statues  of  the  Magdalene 
and  Martha.  There  is  also  a  good 
altarpiece  by  the  same  Andrea  in  the 
ch.  of  San  Domenico,  representing  the 
Ascension  ;  and  in  the  ch.  of  San 
Francesco  a  group  of  the  Virgin, 
Martha,  and  St.  John,  with  figures  of 
SS.  Francesco  and  Chiara.  The  posi- 
tion of  Fojano,  at  a  considerable  el(r 
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tion  (lOdO  feet  above  the  sea"),  place! 
it  ont  of  the  reach  of  the  malaria 
which,  at  certain  seasons,  renders  the 
subjacent  plain  unhealthy.  The  Inns 
at  Fojano  are  indifferent:  the  best  is 
on  the  1.  hand  on  entering  the  town. 

The  most  direct  road  to  Chiusi,  on 
leaving  Fojano,  will  be  by  Bettole  and 
Torrita.  Descending  rapidly,  it  crosses 
the  Esse  torrent  about  3  m.  distant, 
to  ascend  to  Bettole,  a  village  on  a 
height,  also  out  of  the  reach  of  malaria. 
Here  the  tourist  may  visit  one  of  the 
great  farms  or  fattorie  which  belonged  to 
the  Order  of  San  Stefano,  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  reclaimed  land  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chiana  belonged.  To  each 
&ttoria  are  attached  several  smaller 
&rms  (Podere).  Descending  from  Bet- 
tole, we  cross  the  Foirma,  one  of  the 
largest  tributaries  of  the  Chiana,  3  m. 
beyond  which  is  Torrita.  From  Tor- 
rita to  ChiuFi  a  hilly  road,  passing 
at  the  base  of  the  high  hill  on  which 
Montepulciano  stands,  brings  us  to  the 
margin  of  the  lakes  of  Montepulciano 
and  Chiusi ;  it  is  the  same  as  that  from 
Chiusi  to  Siena,  described  Rte.  85. 

The  Tuscan  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Chiana,  extending  from  the  lake  of 
Chiusi  to  the  Chiusa  de'  Monaci,  near 
which  it  empties  itself  into  the  Arno,  re- 
mained a  pestilential  marsh  until  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
mode  of  drainage  was  adopted  peculiar 
to  Italian  hydraulic  engineering, — that 
of  Colmates,  which  is  effected  by  carry- 
ing the  torrents  charged  with  alluvial 
matter  into  the  marshy  portions,  allow- 
ing them  to  deposit  the  mud  thus 
brought  down,  by  which  the  subjacent 
soil  is  raised,  and  such  a  fall  for  all 
stagnant  waters  procured  as  to  permit 
of  the  ordinary  methods  of  drainage. 
By  this  means  the  valley  of  the  Chiana, 
by  which  Dante  illustrates  the  pes- 
tilent fevers  of  the  tenth  bolgia  of  the 
Inferno— 

■*  Qoal  dolor  fora,  se  degli  Spedali 
Di  Yal  di  Gbiaoa,  tra' LugUo  e'  '1  Settembre"— 

Jflf.,  zxiz. 

is  now  reduced  to  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  Tuscany,  rich  in  com,  vines, 
and  mulberry  plantations,  peopled  by  a 
healthy  peasantry,  and  studded  with 
numerous  villages.    These  operations, 


begun  under  the  direcdon  of  the  cele- 
brated mathematicians  of  the  school 
of  Galileo — Torricelli  and  Viviani — 
were  completed  under  that  of  the  late 
patriotic  prime  minister  of  Tuscany, 
Count  Fossombroni,  one  of  the  last  of 
that  celebrated  school  of  Italian  ma- 
thematicians and  engineers  which  has 
nearly  ended  with  himself. 

The  agriculturist  will  do  well  to 
visit  some  of  the  large  farm-establish- 
ments or  fattorie,  especially  those  of 
Crete,  Fojano,  Bettole,  Dolciano,  &c. ; 
in  which  the  mode  of  preserving  grain 
in  underground  chambers  or  Silos  will 
be  worth  his  notice. 

To  the  scientific  traveller  the  valley 
of  the  Chiana  presents  a  phenomenon 
in  physical  geography  almost  unique 
— ^the  change  in  the  course,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction,  which  the  waters 
of  the  Clanis  have  taken  within  the  his- 
toric period.  In  the  first  centuries  of 
our  era  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the 
Clanis,  with  a  portion  of  those  of  the 
Upper  Arno,  ran  into  the  Tiber,  and  a 
cotisiderable  part  of  the  former  did  so 
even  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  elevation  of  the  soil  of  the 
valle^r  by  natural  means  and  by  the  hy- 
draulic operations  above  alluded  to,  the 
whole  of  l^e  waters  of  the  Chiana,  as  far 
as  Chiusi,  now  empty  themselves  into 
the  Arno.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that 
this  change  in  the  course  of  the  Clanis 
was  contemplated  by  Tiberius,  but  the 
project  was  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Florentines, 
who  represented  that  their  lands  would 
be  flooded  and  destroyed  if  the  course 
of  the  river  was  so  diverted. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  means  adopted  to  drain  the  valley, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Count  Fos- 
sombroni's  celebrated  work,  *Memorie 
Fisico-Storiche  sopra  lo  Val  di  Chiana.' 

The  Via  Cassia  ran  along  the  W. 
side  of  the  Val  di  Chiana ;  Fojano,  as 
already  stated,  was  one  of  the  principal 
stations  upon  it.] 

Abezzo  to  Pebuoia. 

The  rly.  follows  very  nearly  the  direc- 
tion of  carriage-road  as  far  as  Foligno. 
Leaving  Arezzo,  the  line  proceeds 
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along  the  Val  di  Chiana,  skirting  the 
base  of  the  hills  which  bound  it  on  the  E. 

3  m.  from  Arezzo  isn/'  (Hmo^  a  vil- 
lage so  called  from  a  gigantic  elm,  to 
which  tradition  had  given  an  age  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Hannibal.  It  was  so  large 
that  10  men  could  hardly  encircle  it 
with  their  arms.    3  m.  beyond  this  is 

7  m.  Frassinetto  Stat.,  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Liijnano,  one  of  the  high  peaks 
(2748  Eng.  ft.)  of  the  chain  that  ex- 
tends from  Arezzo  to  Cortona. 

5  m.  Castiglione-Fiorentino  Stat.  The 
town,  in  a  very  picturesque  situation, 
is  upon  the  top  and  declivity  of  the 
hill  on  the  1.  The  Leone  Bianco  is  a 
fkir  village  inn,  with  a  civil  landlord. 
G.  contains  some  fair  pictures.  In 
the  Collegiataj  which  has  been  recently 
restored  and  partly  rebuilt,  is  an  inte- 
resting altarpiece  of  the  early  Sienese 
school,  representing  a  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned,  surrounded  by  angels,  with 
portraits  of  the  donors  of  the  picture  in 
the  predella;  a  Virgin  and  Child  with 
SS.  Peter,  Paul,  Julian,  and  Michael, 
by  Bartolomrneo  delkt  Gatta,  in  very  bad 
condition,  removed  from  Sta,  Maria 
della  Fieve;  an  altarpiece  by  one  of  the 
delia  Robbias ;  and  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sacramentt  an  early  fresco  by  Luca  Sig- 
norellif  the  Deposition — an  interesting 
work.  \n  S.  Francesco  is  a  paintii)g 
by  Vasarif  representing  the  Virgin,  St. 
Anne,  St  Francis,  and  St.  Silvester ;  and 
in  the  passage  leading  to  the  sacristy,  a 
Crucifix  by  Margaritone.  The  view 
from  the  terrace,  below  the  old  town,  is 
magnificent.  It  commands  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Chiana  in  all  its  length, 
scattered  over  with  villages,  while  in  the 
foreground  is  one  of  the  richest  districts 
of  Italy,  abounding  in  vineyards  and 
every  kind  of  agricultural  produce.  2  m. 
beyond  Castiglione  the  rly.  passes  be- 
low the  village  of  Montecchioy  a  strong- 
hold erected  in  former  days  to  defend 
the  road;  and  afterwards  winding  round 
the  hill  of  Cortona,  we  reach  at  me  foot 
of  one  of  its  spurs 

5  m.  Cortona  or  Camusda  Stat. 

Excursion  to  Cortona. 

There  is  an  Jnn  at  Cortona,  the  Lo- 
canda  di  Europa  ("rather  rough"). 


Close  to  Camtiscfa,  nedr  the  station,  on 
the  road  to  Montepalciano,  is  a  tomb 
discovered  in  1842  by  Signor  Sergardi, 
from  whom  it  derived  the  name  of  the 
"  Grotto  Sergardi."  It  is  a  huge  tumu- 
lus, called  **  II  Melone,"  within  which 
were  found  2  parallel  sepulchres  of 
double  chambers.  The  tombs  had  been 
rifled  of  their  contents ;  but  a  smaller 
chamber  was  discovered  above  them, 
which  contained  several  iron  and  bronze 
articles,  and  some  vases  containing 
human  ashes.  The  chambers  are  almost 
inaccessible  from  damp;  but  all  the 
objects  discovered  may  be  seen  in  the 
neighbouring  villa  of  Signor  Sergardi. 

Cortona,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  league, 
dating  its  origin  from  the  Pelasgi,  if 
not  from  a  still  earlier  race,  occupies  a 
commanding  position  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain.  As  the  Corythus 
of  Virgil,  it  will  at  once  be  recognised 
by  the  classical  tourist  as  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  lasius  by  Dardanus,  and 
of  the  subsequent  flight  of  the  latter 
into  Asia  Minor : — 

••  Hlnc  lUura  Corythl  TyrrhenA  k  sede  profcctum 
Aiirea  nunc  solio  stellantis  regis  coeli 
Adcipit,  et  numerum  divorum  altaribua  addit.' 

u£te.,  vii.  205. 

This  mythological  antiquity  carries 
us  back  to  an  age  anterior  to  the  siege 
of  Troy.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  by  the  Um- 
bri,  from  whom  it  was  captured  by  the 
Pelasgi,  who  advanced  into  Central 
Italy  from  their  first  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  and  then  seized  and 
fortified  Cortona. 

The  present  town,  on  the  declivity  of 
a  mountain  spur,  2 1 73  ft.  above  the  sea 
(Pop.  3370),  lies  within  its  ancient  cir- 
cuit ;  the  modem  gates  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  the  ancient ;  and  the  wall, 
formed  of  enormous  rectangular  blocks 
of  sandstone,  laid  together  in  horizontal 
courses  without  cement,  is  preserved 
for  about  2  m.,  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
original  extent.  Here  and  there  it 
is  intjsrrupted  by  Roman  works  or 
modem  repairs,  but  its  magnificent 
masonry  is  generally  well  preserved 
beneath  the  modem  fortifications.  ^Near 
the  fortress,  beyond  the  modem  wail, 
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is  a  fragment  120  feet  in  length,  com- 
posed of  blocks  varying  from  7  to 
14  feet  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  feet 
in  height;  7  courses  remain  in  one 
part,  where  the  wall  is  25  feet  high. 
In  addition  to  the  walls  there  are 
several  other  objects  of  Etruscan  anti> 
quity  to  engage  attention.  Within  the 
town  is  a  vault  under  the  Palazzo 
Cecchetti,  lined  with  regular  unce- 
mented  masonry,  about  13  feet  square 
and  9  high,  and  apparently  sepulchral. 
On  the  ascent  to  Sta.  Margherita  are 
some  remains  of  Roman  baths,  miscalled 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus.  Outside  the 
town,  about  ^  m.  from  the  Porta  di  S. 
Agostino,  is  an  Etruscan  tomb  about  7 
feet  square,  called  the  **  Grotto  of  Py- 
tlu^goras."  It  was  entered  by  folding 
doors  of  stone,  the  sockets  for  which 
are  still  visible,  though  the  doors  have 
been  removed.  The  walls  are  of  enor- 
mous rectangular  blocks,  finished  and 
put  together  with  wonderful  precision, 
and  the  roof  is  formed  of  5  huge 
wedge-like  stones,  of  great  length,  rest- 
ing on  semicircular  walls,  and  suggest- 
ing the  idea  that  the  architect  must  have 
understood  the  principle  of  the  arch. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  there 
is  a  small  collection  of  antiquities, 
among  which  coins  and  bronzes  pre- 
dominate. A  small  bronze  figure  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  is  the  best  figure  in 
the  collection;  but  the  gem  of  the 
museum  is  the  Bronze  Lamp,  of  which 
Micali  says  that  no  other  Etruscan 
work  in  bronze,  except  the  larger  sta- 
tues, can  rival  it  in  mastery  of  art.  It 
was  discovered  in  a  ditch  at  La  Fratta 
in  1840.  It  is  a  circular  bowl,  nearly 
2  ft.  in  diameter,  having  16  lamps  round 
the  rim,  fdternating  with  heads  of  Bac- 
chus, and  a  Gorgon's  face  of  inexpressi- 
ble fierceness  at  3ie  bottom.  There  is  a 
fine  head  of  a  Muse  ^Polymnia)  painted 
in  a  kind  of  encaustic,  and  on  slate,  of 
singular  beauty,  supposed  to  be  Greek, 
discovered  near  Valiano,  with  other 
ancient  remains ;  if  Greek,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  it  is  the  only  work  of 
this  kind  in  existence.  There  are  few 
vases  in  terra-cotta  of  any  interest  in 
the  Museum. 

The  Accademia  Etrasca  was  founded, 
1726,    by  the  eminent  antiquary 


Venuti ;  it  is  at  present  in  the  Palazzo 
Pretorio,  where'  are  also  the  library 
and  museum.  The  Academy  has  pub- 
lished 10  volumes  of  memoirs;  its 
president  is  honoured  with  •  the  title 
of  **  Lucumo,"  the  ancient  name  of  the 
chiefs  of  Etruria.  The  Library,  called 
the  Biblioteca  Ppnbucci,  has  a  beauti- 
ful MS.  of  Dante,  and  another  entitled 
*  Le  Notti  Coritane,*  in  12  folio  volumes, 
a  collection  of  conversations  on  archseo- 
logical  subjects. 

The  Cathedral,  said  to  be  as  old  as 
the  10th  centy.,  was  restored  in  the  1 8th 
by  Galilei,  the  Florentine  architect.  It 
has  several  fine  paintings,  among  which 
are  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  lyyLuca 
SignorelU,  who  was  a  native  of  Cortona ; 
his  manner  may  here  be  traced,  from  its 
early  style  in  the  Deposition,  to  his 
more  advanced  in  the  Last  Supper. 
The  Annunciation  is  by  Fietro  da  Cor- 
tona, The  singularly  beautiful  picture 
of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Luca  Signorelli, 
now  here,  was  formerly  in  the  ch.  of 
Gesh  ;  it  represents  the  Saviour  distri- 
buting bread  to  the  kneeling  Apostles. 
The  most  remarkable  sepulchral  mo- 
nument is  a  ^eat  Sarcophagus,  which 
the  local  antiquaries,  eager  to  iden- 
tify everything  with  Hannibal's  inva- 
sion, have  honoured  by  calling  it  the 
tomb  of  the  consul  Flaminius.  The 
good  bas-relief  on  it,  representing  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithee, 
is  clearly  referable  to  a  later  period 
of  Roman  art,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  autiiority  for  the  tradition  which 
regards  the  sarcophagus  as  that  of  the 
unfortunate  consul.  Another  tomb  is 
that  of  Giambattista  Tommasi,  Grand- 
Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  1803. 
In  the  sacristy  a  Dead  Christ  with  pre- 
della,  by  Luca  Signorelli,  from  the  ch. 
of  S.  Margherita. 

The  Ch.  of  Gesu  contains  a  Concep** 
tion  and  a  Nativity,  by  Luca  Signorelli; 
a  very  beautiful  Annunciation,  as  well 
as  two  gradini  admirably  preserved,  on 
which  are  represented  events  in  the 
lives  of  the  Virgin  and  of  8.  Dome- 
nico;  these  3  works  of  Fra  Angeltco 
were  formerly  in  the  ch.  of  St.  Dome* 
nico.  The  unfinished  enthroned  Ma- 
donna, with  St.  Ubaldo  and  St.  Rocco, 
is  by  Jacone, 
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The  Ch.  and  Convent  of  Santa  Mar-' 
gherita  occupy  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Cortona ;  they  are  surrounded  by  plan- 
tations of  cypresses,  and  the  view  from 
them  is  one  of  the  finest  that  can 
be  imagined.  Its  fine  pointed  archi- 
tecture, of  which  little  more  than  one 
window  remains,  was  by  Nxcolb  and 
Giovanni  di  Fisa,  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed on  the  bell-tower.  The  Tomb 
of  Sta.  Margherita  in  the  Sacristy,  by 
Giovanni  di  Pisa^  is  a  remarkable  work 
of  the  first  years  of  the  14th  century ; 
its  silver  front  was  presented,  together 
with  the  crown  of  gold,  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity 6f  a  noble  by  his  native  city ;  and 
is  said  to  have  been  designed  by  himself. 
Among  the  paintings  are  a  Dead  Christ, 
by  Luca  Signorelli ;  a  St.  Catherine,  by 
Baroccio  ;  a  Conception,  with  St.  Mar- 
garet, St.  Francis,  St.  Dominick,  and  St. 
Louis,  by  the  elder  Vanni;  the  Virgin, 
with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  and  St.  Biagio,  by 
Jacopo  da  Empoli;  and  in  a  chapel  at 
the  end  of  the  porch  on  entering,  an 
altarpiece  of  the  Virgin  and  Saints,  by 
"  Andreas  de  Florentia"  dated  1437. 

The  Gothic  Ch.  of  8,  Francesco,  of 
the  13th  century,  has  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Cigoli,  the  Miracle  of  St.  An- 
tony's Mule  which  converted  a  heretic, 
and  an  Annunciation  by  P.  da  Cortona, 

The  Ch,  of  8,  Domenico,  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  13th  century, 
contains  in  one  of  the  chapels  next 
the  high  altar  a  charming  work  by 
Fra  AngelicOf  representing  the  Virgin 
surrounded  by  4  saints  and  angels ;  a 
somewhat  similar  picture  in  the  sacristy 
appears  to  be  by  one  of  his .  pupils. 
In  the  choir  is  a  fine  Gothic  sdtar 
painted  in  compartments,  by  Lorenzo 
di  NicolOf  with  the  date  1440,  and  an 
inscription  stating  that  it  was  presented 
by  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to 
the  monks  of  this  convent,  on  condition 
.that  they  would  pray  for  their  souls. 
The  Assumption  with  St.  Hyacinth  is 
by  Palma  Giovane. 

The  Ch,  of  8,  Agostino  contains  one 
of  the  best  works  of  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
the  Virgin,  with  St  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  James,  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Francis ; 
and  a  painting  by  Jacopo  da  Empoli, 


representing  the  Vir^n,  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  S.  Antonio  Abate. 

The  Ch,  of  the  Compagnia  di  San 
Nicolb  has  a  fresco  by  Luca  Signorelli, 
lately  discovered  ;  and  a  fine  altarpiece 
bj  the  same  master,  painted  on  both 
Sides,  and  well  restored  (1855). 

About  4  m.  N.  of  Cortona,  reached 
by  a  mountain-path,  is  the  Hermitage 
or  Eremo  di  S,  Egidio,  at  the  base  of 
the  peak  of  the  same  name,  the  highest 
point  of  the  offshoot  of  the  Apennines 
that  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Tiber 
and  the  Chiana  (3426  Eng.  ft.  from  the 
Alto  di  8,  Egidio),  From  here  is  one 
of  the  finest  panoramic  views  in  Cen- 
tral Italy. 

Leaving  Cortona  Stat.,  the  rly.  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  old  post-road, 
leaving  the  village  of  Ossaja,  the 
former  Tuscan  frontier  town,  about 
1  m.  on  1.,  approaching  gradually  the 
lake,  which  it  reaches  at 

6  m.  Borghetto  Stat.,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  water's  edge.  Half- 
way between  Cortona  Stat,  and  here  a 
good  road  branches  off  on  rt.  at  Redola 
to  Castiglione  del  Lago  and  Panicale, 
where  there  are  fine  frescoes  by  Pera- 
gino.  From  Borghetto  the  rly.  runs 
close  to  the  lake,  leaving  upon  the 
rising  ground  on  the  1.  Monte  Gual- 
andro,  once  the  Papal  frontier  stat., 
and  Case  del  Piano,  crossing  the  Val 
Romana  before  reaching,  on  emerging 
from  a  short  tunnel, 

6  m.  Passigrtano  Stat.  Passignano 
is  a  dirty  village,  built  at  the  'extre- 
mity of  a  rocky  promontory.  From 
here  the  rly.  and  carriage-roads  run 
close  to  each  other,  through  lovely 
scenery,  following  the  shores  of  the 
lake  for  4  m.  to  the  hamlet  of  Torri- 
cella,  near  the  water's  edge. 

On  leaving  Cortona  the  Lake  of 
Thrasimene  will  naturally  recall  to 
the  traveller  the  memorable  battle 
fought  upon  its  banks,  upon  the  very 
ground,  indeed,  which  he  must  pass 
between  that  station  and  Passignano. 
The  details  of  that  disastrous  action, 
"  one  of  the  few  defeats,"  says  Livy, 
"  of  the  Roman  people,"  are  fiUly  given 
by  that  historian  and  by  Polybius; 
but  the  local  features  of  the  country 
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as  they  may  still  be  traced,  are  no- 
where more  accurately  described  than 
in  the  following  note  of  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  to  the  4th  canto  of  *  Childe 
Harold  ;'— 

"  The  site  of  the  battle  of  Thrasi- 
mene is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  tra- 
veller from  the  village  under  Cortona 
to  Case  del  Piano,  the  next  stage  on 
the  way  to  Rome,  has  for  the  first  2  or 
3  m.  around  him,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  rt.,  that  flat  land  which  Hanni- 
bal laid  waste  in  order  to  induce  the 
Consul  Flaminius  to  move  from  Arezzo. 
On  his  left,  and  in  front  of  him,  is  a 
ridge  of  hills  bending  down  towards 
the  lake  of  Thrasimene,  called  by  Livy 
*  montes  Cortonenses,'  and  now  named 
the  Gualandro.  These  hills  he  ap- 
proaches at  Ossaja,  a  village  which  the 
itineraries  pretend  to  have  been  so 
denominated  from  the  bones  found 
there  ;  but  there  have  been  no  bones 
found  there,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  From 
Ossaja  the  road  begins  to  rise  a  little, 
but  does  not  pass  into  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  until  the  67th  milestone 
from  Florence.  The  ascent  thence  is 
not  steep,  but  continues  for  20  minutes. 
The  lake  is  soon  seen  below  on  the  rt, 
with  Borghetto,  a  round  tower,  close 
upon  the  water;  and  the  undulating 
hills  partially  covered  with  wood, 
amongst  which  the  road  winds,  sink  by 
degrees  into  the  marshes  near  to  this 
tower.  Lower  than  the  road,  down  to 
the  rt.,  amidst  these  woody  hillocks, 
Hannibal  placed  his  horse,  in  the  jaws 
of,  or  rather  above,  the  pass,  which  was 
between  the  lake  and  the  present  road, 
and  most  probably  close  to  Borghetto, 
just  under  the  lowest  of  the  *  tumuli.* 
On  a  summit  to  the  1.,  above  the 
road,  is  an  old  circular  ruin,  which  the 
peasants  call  '  the  tower  of  Hannibal 
the  Carthaginian.'  Arrived  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  road,  the  traveller 
has  a  partial  view  of  the  fatal  plain, 
which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  de- 
scends the  Gualandro.  He  soon  finds 
himself  in  a  vale  enclosed  to  the  1., 
and  in  front,  and  behind  him,  by  the 
Gualandro  hills,  bending  round  in  a 
*»egment  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and 

ining  down  at  each  end  to  the  lake, 


which  obliques  to  the  rt  and  forms 
the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The 
position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the 
plains  of  Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so 
completely  enclosed  unless  to  one  who 
is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It  then, 
indeed,  appears  *  a  place  made  as  it 
were  on  purpose  for  a  snare,*  loctts  in- 
sidiis  rmtus,  Borghetto  is  then  found  to 
stand  in  a  narrow  marshy  path  close  to 
the  hill  and  to  the  lake,  whilst  there  is 
no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn  of 
the  mountains  than  through  the  little 
town  of  Passignano,  which  is  pushed 
into  the  water  by  the  foot  of  a  high 
rocky  acclivity.  There  is  a  woody 
eminence  branching  down  from  the 
mountains  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
plain  nearer  to  the  side  of  Passignano, 
and  on  this  stands  a  white  village  called 
Torre.  Polybius  seems  to  allude  to 
this  eminence  as  the  one  on  which 
Hannibal  encamped,  and  drew  out  his 
heavy-armed  Africans  and  Spaniards 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  From  this 
spot  he  despatched  his  Balearic  and 
light-armed  troops  round  through  the 
Gualandro  heights  to  the  rt,  so  as  to 
arrive  unseen  and  form  an  ambush 
among  the  broken  acclivities  which 
the  road  now  passes,  and  to  be  ready  to 
act  upon  the  1.  flank  and  above  the 
enemy,  whilst  the  horse  shut  up  the 
pass  behind.  Flaminius  came  to  the 
lake  near  Borghetto  at  sunset;  and, 
without  sending  any  spies  before  him, 
marched  through  the  pass  the  next 
morning  before  the  day  had  quite 
broken,  so  that  he  perceived  nothing 
of  the  horse  and  light  troops  above  and 
about  him,  and  saw  only  the  heavy- 
armed  Carthaginians  in  front  on  the 
hill  of  Torre.  The  consul  began  to 
draw  out  his  army  in  the  flat,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  horse  in  ambush 
occupied  the  pass  behind  him  at  Bor- 
ghetto. Thus  the  Romans  were  com- 
pletely enclosed,  having  the  lake  on 
the  rt.,  the  main  army  on  the  hill  Of 
Torre  in  front,  the  Gualandro  hills 
filled  with  the  light-armed  on  their 
I.  flank,  and  being  prevented  from 
receding  by  the  cavalry,  who,  the 
farther  they  advanced,  stopped  up  all 
the  outlets  in  the  rear.  A  fog  rising 
from  the  lake  now  spread  itself  over 
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the  army  of  the  consul,  but  the  high 
lands  were  in  the  sunshine,  and  all  the 
different  corps  in  ambush  looked 
towards  the  hill  of  Torre  for  the  order 
of  attack.  Hannibal  gave  the  signal, 
and  moved  down  from  his  post  on  the 
height  At  the  same  moment  all  his 
troops  on  the  eminences  behind  and  in 
the  nank  of  Flaminius  rushed  forwards 
as  it  were  with  one  accord  into  the  plain. 

"There  are  2  little  rivulets  which 
run  from  the  Gualandro  into  the  lake. 
The  traveller  crosses  the  first  of  these 
at  about  n  mile  after  he  comes  into  the 
plain,  and  this  divides  the  Tuscan  from 
the  Papal  territories.  The  second, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on,  is 
called  *the  bloody  rivulet;'  and  the 
peasants  point  out  an  open  spot  to  the 
1.  between  the  '  Sanguinetto '  and  the 
hills,  which,  they  say,  was  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  slaughter.  The  other 
part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  the 
thick-set  olive«trees  in  corn-grounds, 
and  is  nowhere  quite  level  except  near 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  It  is,  indeed, 
most  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought 
near  this  end  of  the  valley,  for  the  6000 
Romans,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  broke  throuffh  the  enemy,  es- 
caped to  the  summit  of  an  eminence 
which  must  have  been  in  this  quarter, 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  tra- 
verse the  whole  plain,  and  to  pierce 
through  the  main  army  of  Hannibal. 

'"Hie  Romans  fought  desperately 
for  3  hours  (unheeding  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  at  the  time  and  over- 
threw many  cities,  and  even  mountains, 
in  various  parts  of  Italy) ;  but  the  death 
of  Flaminius  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  dispersion.  The  Carthaginian 
horse  then  burst  in  upon  the  fugitives ; 
and  the  lake,  the  marsh  about  Borghetto, 
but  chiefly  the  plain  of  the  Sanguinetto 
and  the  passes  of  the  Gualandro,  were 
strewed  with  dead.  Near  some  old 
walls  on  a  bleak  ridge  to  the  1.,  above 
the  rivulet,  many  human  bones  have 
been  repeatedly  found,  and  this  has 
confirmed  the  pretensions  and  the  name 
of  the  *  stream  of  blood.' "  In  the  plain, 
before  reaching  Passignano,  the  name 
of  La  Vallata  Romana,  between  the 
road  and  the  lake,  is  supposed  to  refer 
to  that  fatal  conflict. 
_  The  Lake  of  Thrasimene,  which  has 


scarcely  changed  its  ancient  name  in 
the  modem  one  of  Logo  TrashnenOf 
is  a  sheet  of  water  about  30  English 
m.  in  circumference,  and  in  some 
parts  as  much  as  8  English  m. 
across.  It  is  surrounded  by  gentle 
eminences  covered  with  oak  and  pine, 
and  cultivated  with  olive-plantations 
down  to  its  very  margin.  The  hills 
around  it  gradually  increase  in  eleva- 
tion as  they  recede  from  the  lake,  and 
rise  into  mountains  in  the  distance.  It 
has  3  islands,  tlie  Isola  Maggiore  and 
I.  Minore,  opposite  Passignauo,  and  the 
I.  Polvese  in  its  southern  portion.  On 
the  Isola  Maggiore  is  a  convent,  from 
which  the  view  over  the  lake  and  its 
shores  is  very  fine.  The  lake  abounds 
in  fish,  particularly  eels,  carp,  tench, 
and  pike ;  a  small  fish  called  the  lascay  a 
fresh-water  herring  {Clupea\  and  the 
reginaj  of  the  carp  genus.  Its  bed  has 
been  gradually  filling  up  by  the  alluvial 
matter  carried  into  it,  and  several  sug- 
gestions for  draining  it  have  been  made, 
which  might  be  effected  without  much 
difficulty .  The  fishery  at  present  lets  for 
4000  scudi,  whilst,  if  drained,  it  would 
produce  annually,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Signer  Balducci,  122,892 
scudi,  and  would  employ  at  least  1300 
persons  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
level  of  the  lake  (848  Eng.  ft.  above  the 
sea)  has  evidently  risen  within  historical 
periods.  Some  buildings,  now  13  feet 
below  its  present  level,  were  disco- 
vered recently  near  Passignano,  which 
appeared  to  have  belonged  to  a  pig- 
house,  as  they  contained  straw,  grass, 
seeds,  maize,  &c.  Sig.  Balducci  attri- 
butes this  to  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of 
the  lake,  which,  by  his  own  observa- 
tions, was  raised  9  inches  by  the  alluvial 
matter  carried  into  it  by  the  torrents 
from  1819  to  1841,  although  the  period 
was  not  very  rainy;  whilst  other  ob- 
servations show  this  level  to  have 
increased  48  inches  in  a  century. 
The  older  maps  of  the  district  show 
that  the  lake  occupied  a  lesser  area 
than  it  does  at  present.  The  greatest 
depth  is  now  21  feet  between  Casti- 
glione  del  Lago  and  the  Isola  Mag- 
^ore,  whereas  32  years  ago  a  sounding 
IS  recorded  near  the  same  point  which 
gave  a  depth  of  33  to  39  feet.  The 
Emissario,  which  opens  out  of  the  S.E. 
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bay,  u  said  to  haye  been  excayated 
by  the  Baglionis,  lords  of  Pemgia  in 
the  15th  centary,  to  drain  the  super- 
fluous water  of  the  lake  into  the  Cma, 
one  of  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Tiber. 
Signor  Balducci  believes  that  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  the  Baglionis,  for, 
if  it  had  not,  the  shores  of  the  lake 
must  haye  been  under  water ;  wh^as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at 
a  remote  period  the  plain  extending 
round  the  lake  was  more  exten- 
sive than  at  present.  This  fact  would 
confirm  the  ancient  accounts  of  the 
battle,  and  the  stand  made  by  Flaminius 
near  the  modem  village  of  Passignano 
after  his  first  defeat  near  Borghetto. 

The  Lake  of  Thrasimene  and  its  his- 
torical associations  give  an  interest  to 
this  road  which  is  not  felt  in  any  other 
approach  to  Rome  from  the  north. 

"  I  roam 
By  Thnulmene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  moimtains  and  the  shore, 
Where  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files, 
And  torrents,  swoU'n  to  rivers  with  their  gore 
Beek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions 
scatter'd  o'er. 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  this  day. 
And  such  the  frenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray, 
An  earthquake  reel'd  nnheededly  away  1 
None  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet, 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 
meet  I 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Bent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath 

ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed— 
•   A  name  of  blood  firom  that  day's  sanguine 
rain; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tum'd  the  unwilling 
waters  red."  Byron. 

On  leaving  Torricella  the  rly.  tra- 
verses a  tunnel  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
length,  cutting    through    the    Monte 
Colognolo,  to  gain  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Cina,  on  emerging  from  which  is 
6  m.  Magione  Stat.    The  village  of 
'agione  is  on  the  1.,  upon  an  eminence 
ft.  above  the  lake.    It  has  a  pic- 
s(|ue,  tall,  medieeral  tower  of  im- 


poang  aspect,  which  recalls  the  times 
of  the  contests  of  Fortebraccio  and 
Sforza,  when  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  strength.  The  old  post- 
road  runs  about  2  m.  further  N.,  the 
rly.  following  the  torrent  as  far  as 
7  m.  EUera  Stat.  Near  here  is 
Monte  Melino,  where  there  is  a  large 
villa  belonging  to  the  ConnestabUe 
family  of  Perugia.  3  m.  farther,  at 
S.  Nicolo,  the  rly.  and  post-road  ap- 
proach each  other,  running  parallel 
to  near  Perugia.  In  this  portion  are 
several  tunnels,  that  ending  at  8. 
MannOf  celebrated  for  its  Etruscan 
tomb  (p.  384),  being  the  longest.  At 
S.  Marco  the  rly.  takes  a  curve  of 
nearly  3  m.  along  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Gema,  before  reaching  Fonteveg- 
gie,  where  is  the 

7  m.  Ferugia  Stat,  distant  about 
1  m.  from  the  city,  which  is  reached 
by  a  continuous  ascent  to  the  Porta 
Nuova,  the  same  as  followed  by  the 
united  carriage-roads  from  Arezzo, 
Chiusi,  and  Todi.  Omnibuses  and  car- 
riages at  the  station. 

Perugia. — Trms :  Hdtel  de  la  Grande 
Breta^e,  formerly  LaPosta — the  best, 
but  might  be  improved  as  regards  clean- 
liness, attendance,  and  charges.  Gio- 
vanni Scalchi,  to  be  heard  of  here,  is  a 
very  intelligent  laquaifr<le-place  ;  he  is 
also  a  dealer  in  painting  and  anti- 
quities. Locanda  del  Trasimeno,  in  the 
Corso,  nearly  opposite;  civil  people, 
clean  beds--deserves  encouragement. 
La  Corona,  second  -  rate,  frequented 
chiefly  by  Italian  families.  Sig.  Silvio 
Pampaglini,  jeweller,  will  be  found  an 
excellent  guide  and  adviser  by  persons 
more  particularly  interested  in  matters 
of  art,  from  his  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  artistic  treasures  which 
abound  in  the  city  and  in  the  towns  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

Perugia^  the  ancient  Perusia,  Pe- 
rosche  of  the  Etruscans,  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can league,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  in 
antiquity  to  Cortona.  Of  its  history 
in  Etruscan  times  little  more  is  known 
than  that  its  citizens  were  3  times  de- 
feated by  Fabius,  and  that  it  fell  under 
the  power  of  Rome  when  the  other  28 
colonies  of  N.  Etniria  lost  their  inde- 
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pendence  under  Angmtus,  who  rednced 
Pemgia  (b.c.  40)  Jby  starvation.  One 
of  the  citizens,  however,  set  fire  to  his 
house  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror,  and  the  flames  unfor- 
tunately spreading  reduced  the  whole 
city  to  ashes.  Augustus  rebuilt  it  as  a 
Boman  colony,  and  commemorated  the 
event  by  the  inscriptions  which  are 
still  visible  on  2  of  its  gates.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period  (a.d.  251-254)  it  became 
the  Coloma  Vibia,  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  Emp.  Vibius  Trebouianus  Gallus, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  here. 
Its  history  in  the  middle  ages  is  not 
less  interesting  than  that  of  Bologna  or 
Siena>  although  the  struggles  of  this 
free  city  against  the  growing  power  of 
the  popes,  and  the  contests  which  fol- 
lowed between  the  popular  party  and  the 
nobles,  differ  little  from  those  which 
were  the  immediate  precursors  of  the 
fall  of  nearly  all  the  Italian  republics. 
Its  annals  bring  before  us  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  whose  cha- 
racters were  formed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  this  eventful  period.  This 
celebrated  personage,  Braccio  da  Mon- 
tone,  sumamed  Fortebraccio,  the  rival 
of  Sforza,  and  like  him  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  military  tactics,  was 
bom  at  Perugia.  As  the  commander 
of  the  Florentine  army  he  attacked 
his  native  city,  after  its  surrender 
to  Ladislaus  king  of  Naples,  who  was 
supported  by  his  great  rival  Sforza. 
Braccio  commenced  this  memorable 
siege  of  Perugia  in  1416;  the  inha- 
bitants gallantly  resisted,  and  at  length 
called  to  their  aid  Carlo  Malatesta,  lord 
of  Rimini,  who  was  defeated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  by  Tartaglia 
da  Lavello,  one  of  Braccio's  lieute- 
nants. The  citizens  then  surrendered 
and  received  Braccio  as  their  lord, 
1416.  His  rule  was  marked  by  a  wise 
and  conciliatory  policy,  and  this  eminent 
warrior  proved  himself  one  of  the  best 
rulers  of  his  time.  He  recalled  the  nobi- 
lity, reconciled  the  factions  of  the  city, 
and  administered  justice  with  an  impar* 
tial  hand.  The  independent  existence  of 
Perugia  ended  at  his  death,  and  the  city 
returned  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Church.  Its  affairs  were  administered  by 
♦he  Baglioni  family,  under  the  authority 


of  the  popes ;  but  the  ambition  of  this 
noble  house  brought  them  into  collision 
both  with  the  people  and  the  Holy  See. 
After  several  contests  for  supremacy, 
Paul  III.  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
city  to  subjection,  and,  after  destroying 
all  remains  of  its  ancient  institutions, 
directed  the  construction  of  the  citadel 
as  an  effectual  means  of  repressing  any 
future  outbreak.  From  that  time  Pe- 
rugia, with  few  exceptions,  remained, 
until  Sept.  1860,  in  obedience  to  the 
Church.  During  the  first  French  in- 
vasion it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other 
Italian  cities,  and  became  one  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  as  chief  town  of  the  Department 
of  the  Thrasymene. 

The  following  itinerary,  in  which  the 
most  important  objects  at  Pemgia  are 
arranged  in  topographical  order,  may 
assist  the  traveller.  It  will  require 
fully  a  day  to  visit  them,  as,  from  the 
irregularity  of  the  streets,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  reach  many  except  on  foot. 
Leaving  the  hotel  and  following  the 
Corsoj  Collegto  di  CambiOy  Palazzo  Gover- 
.nativo,  Cathedral j  Great  Fountain,  Pal. 
Conestabile,  Udienza  dei  Notari,  Piazza 
Sopramura,  Chs.  of  S,  Ercolano,  of  San 
Domenico,  S,  Girolamo,  and  8.  Pietro  dei 
Casinensi,  Promenade  del  Frontone ;  re- 
turn by  the  Madonna  di  Monte  Luce,  to 
the  Chs.  of  S,  Severo  and  S.  Tomasso, 
Arch  of  Augustus,  Chs,  of  8,  Agostino  and 
8.  Angelo,  University,  Museum,  and  Pic 
ture  Gallery ;  return  to  the  Corso,  and 
from  there  passing  near  Perugino*8 
House,  to  8an  Francesco  dei  Conventuali, 
the  Fortress,  near  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal private  galleries,  the  Military 
Exercising  Ground,  and  ch.  of  8,  Giuliana, 

Antiquities, — Considerable  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  some 
of  the  ancient  gates,  are  still  preserved ; 
and  though  less  massive  than  those  of 
Cortona,  are  good  specimens  of  Etms- 
can  architecture. 

The  walls  are  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  travertine ;  near  the  Porta  S. 
Carlo  is  a  portion  at  least  40  ft.  high. 
Of  the  gates,  the  Porta  Marzia,  near  S. 
Ercolano,  the  Arco  di  Augusto,  the  Arco 
di  Bomia,  and  Porta  Colonna,  are  Etrus- 
can as  high  as  the  imposts ;  Uie  Arco  di 
S.  Luca,  tiie  Porta  di  S.  Pietro,  and  the 
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Arco  de*  Baoni  Tempi,  are  apon  Roman 
foundations;  the  Arco  della  Conca  is 
mediisyal.     The  celebrated    gateway 
called  the  Arch  of  Augustus  (at  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  Via  Vecchia,  opening 
from  the  side  of  the  cathedral),  from 
the    inscription    ''Au^sta    Penisia" 
over  it,  is  the  most  imposing  of  the 
ancient  gates.    It  is  double,  with  an 
oblique  arch  about  30  ft.  in  height.    It 
is  built  of  massive  blocks  of  travertine 
some  4  ft.  Ions,  and  in  courses  18  in. 
high.   Above  the  arch  is  an  Ionic  frieze, 
ornamented  with    alternating   shields 
and  short  columns;  from  this  frieze 
springs  another  arch,  now  blocked  up, 
the  whole  of  which  was  added  durine 
the  Roman  period.    The  gate  is  flanked 
by  2  sq.  towers,  which,  as  high  as  the 
imposts  of  the  arch,  are  probably  Etrus- 
can. Within  is  a  wall  of  rustic  masonry 
upwards  of  50  ft.  high,  of  the  same 
workmanship  as  the  gate  itself,   but 
now  unconnected  with   it.     The   in- 
scription Augusta  Perusia,  from  the 
beauty  of  its  letters,  as  well  as  the  upper 
part,  were  probably  added  soon  after  the 
siege  by   Augustus.     In  confirmation 
of  the  high  antiquity   of   this  gate- 
way, deduced  from  its  characteristic 
masonry,  the  injury   which  the   arch 
appears  to  have  sustained  by  fire  au- 
thorizes the  conclusion  that  it  existed 
prior  to  the  general  conflagration  of  the 
city  which  followed  the  surrender  to 
Octavian.     The  Porta  MarziOf  another 
gateway  of  Etruscan  workmanship,  was 
removd  from  its  original  position,  to- 
gether with  a  great  portion  of  the  an- 
cient wall,  when  the  citadel  was  built 
by  Paul  III.    But  fortunately  Sangallo 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  stones  composing  it  were  carefully 
preserved  by  building  them  up  into  the 
castle  wall.     The  frieze  is  ornamented 
with  6  pilasters,  alternating  with  3  male 
figures  and  2  heads  of  horses.    In  the 
upper  part  is  the  inscription  Colonia 
ViBiA,  and  in  the  lower  Augusta  Pe- 
rusia, both  of  which  must  have  been  en- 
graved after  the  city  became  a  Roman 
colony,  indeed  the  first  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  Srd  centy. 

The  Necropolis  of  Perugia  was  dis- 
covered in  1840,  on  the  line  of  the  car- 
riage-road to  Rome,  about  i  m.  before 


it  reaches  the  Ponte  di  San  Giovanni 
(it  can  be  most  easily  visited  by  the  rly, 
rrom  that  stat.).  In  that  year  a  peasant 
discovered  the  sepulchre  which  has  since 
become  so  celebrated  as  the  '*  Sepulchre 
of  the  Volumnii ;"  and  from  that  period 
to  the  present  numerous  others  have 
been  brought  to  light,  chiefly  by  the 
researches  of  Cav.  Vermiglioli,  the  late 
learned  professor  of  archceology  in  the 
University.  The  tomb  which  was  first 
discovered  is  called  the  **  Grotta  de'  Vo- 
lunni,"  and  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any 
which  have  been  since  opened.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
in  Northern  Etruria,  although  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  6th 
century  of  Rome.  Like  most  Etruscan 
sepulchres,  it  is  excavated  in  the  coarse 
tertiary  tufa  of  the  hill;  a  long  flight 
of  steps  descends  to  the  entrance  in  the 
hill  side,  which  was  closed  by  a  large 
slab  of  travertine,  and  on  one  of  the 
doorposts  is  seen  an  Etruscan  inscription 
with  ttie  letters  coloured  in  red,  record- 
ing the  names  of  Amth  and  Larth 
VelimnaB.  The  sepulchre  consists  of 
10  chambers;  the  largest,  or  central 
one,  out  of  which  the  others  open,  with 
a  roof  in  imitation  of  beams  and  rafters, 
is  24  ft.  by  12,  and  14  ft.  high :  the  9 
others  are  of  smaller  size.  In  the  largest 
of  these,  at  the  end,  and  called  the  Tri- 
bune, are  7  cinerary  urns  of  very  fine  ^ 
workmanship,  1  of  them  being  of  ala- 
baster and  6  of  travertine,  covered  with 
a  hard  stucco.  Of  the  latter,  5  have  on 
their  lids*  recumbent  male  figures  in  the 
attitude  of  persons  seated  at  a  feast ; 
the  6th  a  female  sitting  on  a  chair;  and 
the  alabaster  urn,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  an  ancient  temple,  with  bas-reliefs 
of  bulls*  heads  and  flower-wreaths  on 
the  sides,  and  sphinxes  at  the  angles,  is 
remarkable  as  having  a  bilingual  in- 
scription in  Latin  and  Etruscan;  the 
Latin  one,  beneath  the  tympanum,  is 
"  P.  Volumnius  A.  F.  Violens  Cafatia 
Natus,"  and  the  Etruscan,  on  the  roof- 
tiling,  is  evidently  of  corresponding  im- 
port. All  the  other  urns  have  inscrip- 
tions recording,  the  name  of  **Velim- 
nas"  in  Etruscan  characters,  and  4 
of  them  have  heads  of  Medusa  in 
front.  The  ceiling  of  this  chamber  is 
coffered  in   squares,  and   has  in   th 
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centre  a  Gorgon's  head  of  enormona 
size  and  of  much  expression.  Over 
the  door  is  a  large  shield  between  2 
corred  swords,  bearing  a  head  in  re- 
lief, supposed  to  be  that  of  Medusa 
or  Apollo.  In  the  angles  of  the  pedi- 
ment are  2  busts,  but  the  face  of  one 
has  disappeared,  and,  though  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  other  wears  a  pea- 
sant's dress  and  bears  the  crooked  staff, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  its  real  meaning. 
On  the  walls  of  the  other  chamber  are 
figures  of  dragons  or  serpents,  dolphins, 
owls,  &c.,  of  earthenware,  with  metal 
tongues  which  seem  ready  to  hiss  at 
each  intruder:  nothing  was  found  in 
these  side  chambers ;  they  are  supposed 
to  have  received  the  bodies  before  they 
were  burned.  The  tomb  has  been 
preserved  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
found,  but  most  of  the  vases,  lamps, 
bronze  armour,  weapons,  paters,  and 
ornaments  have  been  removed  to  the 
neighbouring  villa  of  Count  Baglioni, 
the  proprietor  of  the  gpround,  who 
very  liberally  allows  them  to  be  in- 
spected by  travellers.  Some  less  'ex- 
tensive tombs  discovered  subsequently 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  works  for 
the  rly.,  but  their  contents  have  been 
removed  to  an  edifice  near  the  Tomb  of 
the  Volumni ;  among  them  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  me  Etruscan  fa- 
«  milies  of  Pumpuni  (Pomponius),  Ceisi 
(Casius),  Veti  (Vettius),  Casni  (Ce- 
sina^,  Pharu  (Farrus),  Petroni  (Pe- 
tronius),  Acsi  (Accius),  Anani  (Annia- 
nus),  Vipi  (Vibius).  Amon^  the  many 
curious  objects  found  within  these 
latter  and  now  preserved  in  the  Villa 
Baglioni  are  a  bronze  curule  chair, 
coins,  mirrors,  curling-irous,  lamps,  hel- 
mets, greaves,  and  even  egg-shells.  The 
griffin  of  Perugia  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent emblems  on  the  urns.  There  are 
some  other  sepulchres  of  less  interest 
higher  up  the  hill :  in  the  Vezi  tomb  the 
urns  are  coloured ;  in  that  of  the  Pe- 
troni, one  has  a  bilingual  inscription.'" 

About  2  m.  from  the  city,  at  the  ham- 
let of  La  Gommenda,  near  the  road  and 

*  An  interestiog  work,  including  Venniglioli's 
learned  esaay,  and  illustrated  with  beautiful  en- 
gravings, has  been  published  by  Count  Gian- 
carlo  Conestabile,  on  the  Etruscan  and  the 
other  Sepulchres  about  Perugia. 


rly.  to  Florenee,  is  the  once  celebrate^ 
Etruscan  tomb  caJled  the  "Tempio  di 
SanManno,"  from  the2altar-like  masses 
of  stone  which  it  contuns,  with  chan-^ 
nels  on  their  upper  sorfiuse,  as  if  to 
carry  off  the  blood.  It  b  a  vault, 
27  ft.  long  by  about  13  wide,  and  15 
high.  Its  finely  arched  roof  is  com- 
posed of  blocks  of  travertine  16  ft. 
long  by  10  Ugh.  On  the  1.  side  is  the 
inscription  in  3  lines  called  by  Maffei 
'*  the  queen  of  inscriptions,"  and  still 
valued  as  one  of  the  longest  and  moat 
perfect  Etruscan  epigraphs  known. 

Perugia  is  now  tiie  capital  of  the 
province  of  Umbria,  which  includes  a 
population  of  513,019;  that  of  the 
city  and  its  suburbs  amounts  to 
18,240.  The  bishopric  of  Perugia  was 
founded  a.d.  57 ;  St.  Herculanus,  one 
of  the  followers  of  St  Peter,  was  its 
first  bishop.  Placed  at  a  connderable 
elevation  (1580  Enff.  ft.  above  the  sea), 
its  climate  is  cool  during  the  summer, 
and  salubrious  at  all  seasons,  resem- 
bling much  in  this  respect  that  of  Siena. 

School  of  Umbria. — As  Perugia  may 
be  considered  the  centre  df  this  school 
of  painting,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a 
summary  of  such  of  its  leading  features 
as  will  enable  the  traveller  more  accu- 
rately to  appreciate  the  examples  he 
will  meet  with  in  its  churches  and 
galleries.  The  school  of  Umbria  is 
essentially  characterised  by  its  spiritual 
or  devotional  tendency.  The  deep 
religious  feeling  and  enthusiasm  in- 
spired by  the  great  sanctuary  of  Assisi 
seem  to  have  exercised  a  powerful  effect 
over  the  painters  of  the  schools  of 
Umbria,  which,  like  that  of  Siena,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  transition  from  the 
realistic  or  classical  style  prevalent  at 
Florence  to  the  devotional,  which  at- 
tained its  maturity  and  perfection  under 
Raphael.  The  oldest  painters  of  the 
Umbrian  school  are  Palmerucci,  Mor^ 
iino  and  Ottaviano  Nellie  Oritto  and 
Gentile  da  FabrianOf  Matteo  da  Gualdo, 
and  Pietro  da  Foligno,  In  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  15th  cent,  occur  Ni- 
colb  da  Foligno,  known  also  as 
NicoU  AlunnOj  an  expressive  painter, 
and  Oiovanni  Santif  the  father  of  Ra- 
phael. Pietro  della  Francesca  and 
Lorenzo  da  Sansevertno,  who  followed 
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the  style  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  were 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  Pietro 
Vannacci  of  Cittii  della  Pieve,  called 
Pietro  Perugino  from  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  who  is  the  great  chief  of  this 
school ;  his  immediate  master  was  Bene- 
detto  Bonfigli,  Perugino  seems  at  first  to 
have  combined  the  manner  of  these  ear- 
lier painters  with  many  peculiarities  of 
the  Florentine  school;  and  at  length, 
striking  out  into  an  original  path,  intro- 
duced that  manner,  peculiarly  his  own, 
which  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
on  the  earlier  wo^s  of  his  pupil 
Raphael.  With  Perugino  may  be  asso- 
ciated Bernardino  Pinturicchio  and  An- 
drea  del  Ingegno,  his  able  contempo- 
raries and  scholars;  but  Lo  Spagna 
is  considered,  next  to  Raphael,  the 
most  eminent  of  all  his  pupils.  Among 
the  successors  and  imitators  of  Perugino 
are  Giannicola  Manniy  Tiberio  d'Assisif 
Girolamo  Oenga,  Caporali^  Paris  Alfani^ 
and  Adane  Doni.  On  the  influence  of 
the  school  of  Umbria  on  the  genius  of 
Raphael,  whose  early  powers  were  first 
developed  here  under  the  instruction 
of  Perugino,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter.  The  question  is  fully  treated  in 
Kuffler's  *  Handbook  of  Painting,'  to 
which,  with  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's 
'History  of  Italian  Painting,'  and  to 
the  *  Biographical  Catalogue  of  Ita- 
lian Painters,'  the  reader  is  referred 
for  a  more  complete  history  of  the 
several  masters  above  mentioned.  Much 
interesting  information  may  also  be 
obtained  in  Passavant's  'Life  of  Raphael,' 
especially  in  the  French  edition,  pub- 
lished shortly  before  the  death  of  the 
author  (Raphael  d'Urbiu  et  son  P^re 
Giovanni  Santi,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1860),  and  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  'Lives 
of  Early  Italian  Painters'  (1867). 

The  *  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  dedicated 
to  San  Lorenzo,  dates  from  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  Its  fine  bold 
Gothic  has  been  as  much  as  possible 
transformed  into  the  Roman  style; 
most  of  its  pointed  windows  having 
been  closed  up ;  its  wheel  window 
still  remains.  The  facade  is  an  un- 
sightly, unfinished  mass.  The  porch 
towards  the  Palazzo  del  Govemo  and 
Great  Fountain  is  by  Scalza,  the  cele- 
brated sculptor  of  Orvieto.    On  this 


side  is  the  pulpit,  decorated  with 
mosaics,  projecting  from  the  wall  : 
its  construction  has  been  attributed 
to  Giovanni  da  Pisa,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Pulpiio  di  San  Ber- 
nardino, who  is  said  to  have  preached 
from  it  to  the  people.  The  interior 
of  the  ch.  is  imposing,  but  its  effect 
is  somewhat  impaired  by  its  modem 
painting  to  resemble  marble.  The 
nave  is  high  and  wide,  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  Italian  Gothic 
pillars  with  octagonal  shafts,  the 
roof  groined,  the  aisles  narrow, 
and  the  transepts  very  short.  The 
Ist  chapel  on  rt.  in  the  nave  con- 
tains the  masterpiece  of  Baroccio,  a 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  painted 
while  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  poison  given  him,  while  occu- 
pied at  the  Vatican,  by  some  envious 
rivals  who  had  invited  him  to  a  repast. 
The  richly  painted  window  of  this 
chapel  (1565)  is  from  designs  by  Con- 
stantino da  RosarOj  and  executed  by 
Ercole  and  Tomasso,  sous  of  Giacopo 
FiorentinOf  by  whom  also  are  the  wood- 
carvings  in  it.  The  fine  iron  railing 
or  screen  round  this  and  the  opposite 
chapel  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
2nd  chapel  contains  the  baptismal 
font,  placed  in  an  elegantly-decorated 
recess,  with  handsome  low  reliefs  of 
flowers  and  arabesques  by  Pietro  Paolo 
da  Como.  The  3rd  chapel,  or  of  the  Sa- 
crament, is  from  the  design  of  Galeasso 
Alessi,  the  eminent  architect  of  Perugia. 
In  the  rt.-hand  transept  is  a  red  marble 
sarcophagus,  surmounted  by  the  papal 
tiara,  containing  the  remains  of  3 
popes — Innocent  III.,  Urban  IV.,  and 
Martin  IV.  In  the  chapel  of  S.  Ono- 
frio,  out  of  the  same  transept,  is  an 
altarpiece  by  Zttca  Signorelli,  The 
sculptures  of  figures  on  the  ambones  on 
each  side  of  the  choir  are  by  Giovanni 
Pisano ;  they  belonged  to  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Pope  Martin  IV.,  which 
stood  in  the  cathedral,  but  which  was 
destroyed  when  the  Pontifical  Legate 
was  driven  away  during  a  popular  in- 
surrection in  1375.  The  celebrated 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Perugino, 
formerly  in  the  Capella  del  Santo 
Anello,  first  on  the  1.  hand  on  entering, 
was  removed  with  many  o^er  spoils 
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■after  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy. Over  the  altar  is  a  painting  of 
the  same  subject  by  Cav.  Wicar.  This 
chapel  is  called  "  del  Santo  Anello/' 
or  Holy  Ring,  from  an  ancient  ring  of 
onyx  or  agate  preserved  in  it,  and 
higlily  yenerated  as  the  wedding-ring 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  chapter- 
room  out  of  the  sacristy  is  a  picture 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  the 
Virgin,  by  Giannicola,  The  library 
contains  some  biblical  rarities  of 
yalue ;  among  which  are  a  Codex 
on  purple  vellum,  in  an  embossed  silver 
covering  or  case,  containing  the  ancient 
Latin  version  of  12  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  gilt  letters,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  towards 
the  end  of  the  6th  century,  and  a  Bre- 
viary of  the  9th ;  some  of  the  venerable 
Bede*s  writings  of  the  10th,  and  of 
St.  Augustine's  of  the  12th. 

There  are  upwards  of  100  churches 
and  oratories  in  Perugia,  and  very 
numerous  monastic  establishments.  Of 
these  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable :* — 

The  Convent  of  St,  Agnese,  close 
to  the  Porta  S.  Angelo,  has  2  small 
chapels  painted  by  Perugino.  The  first 
represents  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Antony 
the  Abbot,  and  St.  Antony  of  Padua; 
the  second  the  Almighty  in  glory.  It 
has  been  hitherto  very  difficult  to  obtain 
permission  to  see  these  works,  which, 
being  within  the  precincts  of  a  nun- 
nery, can  only  be  granted  by  the  bishop. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  AgostinOj  beyond  the 
Arch  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  Via  Len- 
eaza  leading  to  the  Porta  S.  Angelo, 
has,  in  the  1.  transept,  over  the  door 
of  the  sacristy,  a  Madonna,  with 
St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Bemardin  in 
glory,  and  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
Jerome  below,  by  Perugino.  The 
tarsia  work  and  beautiful  reliefs  of 
the  seats  of  the  choir  are  by  Baccio 
d'  Agnolo,  from  the  designs  of  Pe- 
rugino. In  the  sacristy  are  8  small 
framed  pictures,  of  half-length  figures  of 

*  Since  the  suppression  of  several  of  the  con- 
vents and  religious  houses  in  Perugia,  many  of  the 
paintings  have  been  removed  to  IJie  Pinaootecot 
and  where  many  more  are  likely  to  be  depobited 
since  the  wholesale  extension  of  that  measure. 


various  Saints,  by  Perugino;  a  sketch 
by  Lad,  Caracci  ;  another  by  Chiercino  ; 
a  fine  head  of  the  Saviour  by  the  school 
of  Michel  Angelo;  the  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  transept,  is  by 
Taddeo  iartolo. 

The  Confratemith  di  8,  Agostino  ad- 
joining has  a  superbly  gilt  roo(  with 
paintinji^s  by  Orazio  Alfani,  Scaramuccia 
Gagliardi,  &c.  The  Virgin  and  Child, 
surrounded  by  Angels  and  Saints,  above, 
and  SS.  Sebastian  and  Augustin  below, 
is  hy  Orazio  Alfani, 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Angelo^  close  to  the 
Porta  S.  Antonio,  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  city,  a  circular  edifice,  has  been 
considered  a  Roman  building,  or  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Neptune ;  it  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  it  was  built 
m  the  5th  or  6th  century,  of  ancient 
materials.  The  interior  has  1 6  columns, 
of  granite  and  different  marbles,  evi- 
dently taken  from  more  ancient  edifices, 
all  differing  in  size,  material,  and  in  the 
style  of  the  capitals.  A  handsome  (Gothic 
doorway  was  added  in  the  14th  century. 

Confratemith  di  8,  Benedetto,  a  small 
ch.  near  Santa  Maria  Nova,  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin,  St.  Sebastian,  and 
St.  Roch,  by  Perugino, 

The  Con/ratemita  of  88,  Andrea  and 
Bernardino,  called  also  "Dei  Nobili 
della  Giustizia,*'  alongside  the  ch.  of  S. 
Francesco  de'  Conventuali,  has  a  finely 
decorated  facade  by  Agostino  Ducci,  in- 
teresting as  exhibiting  the  passage 
from  the  Gothic  to  the  classical  style. 
It  is  covered  with  arabesques  and  bas- 
reliefs,  representing  various  miracles 
of  the  saint :  in  the  niches  are  statues  of 
S.  Constantius,  S.  Herculanus,  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  and  the  Virgin  at  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  work  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion. Opus  Augustini  Florentini,  1461; 
below  which  are  bas-reliefs  of  events 
in  the  lives  of  the  patron  Saints,  and 
above  the  2  Griffons  of  Perugia,  with 
the  inscription  "Augusta  Perusia." 

The  Ch.  of  8,  Domenico,  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  S.  Costanzo  gate 
to  the  Fortress,  by  which  Perugia  is 
entered  on  the  side  of  Rome  by  the 
carriage-road,  erected  in  1632  from 
the  desi^s  of  Carlo  Mademo,  occu- 
pies the  site  of  that  built  by  Giovanni 
di   Pisa   in   1304,  which  had  fallen 
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into  decay.  The  W.  end,  however, 
with  its  fine  Gothic  window  partly 
closed  up,  has  been  preserved,  and  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  3rd  on  rt., 
are  still  visible  some  glazed  terracotta 
ornaments  and  statues  executed  by 
Agostvno  Duccio  in  1459.  The  lancet 
window  has  2  transoms,  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  painted  glass,  executed 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo  of  Perugia  in 
1411.  The  treasure  of  the  ch.,  how- 
ever, is  the  Monument  of  Benedict  XI., 
in  the  1.  transept,  by  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
justlv  considered  by  Cicognara  as  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  revival  in 
sculpture.  It  was  erected  by  the  Car- 
dinal Aquaviva  of  Prato  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  murdered  pontiff,  who  is 
represented  lying  upon  his  sarcopha- 
gus full  of  grace  and  dignity,  under  a 
Gothic  canopy,  with  2  angels  drawing 
aside  the  drapery.  The  canopy  is  sup- 
ported by  2  spiral  columns  encrusted 
with  mosaic ;  under  its  upper  part  are 
statues  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints.  This 
able  pontiff,  who  had  been  General  of 
the  Dominican  order,  and  whose  virtues 
and  talents  had  raised  him  from  an 
humble  station  to  the  highest  honours  of 
the  Church,  vainly  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile the  factions  of  the  Bianchi  and 
Neri  at  Florence,  and  to  procure  the 
recall  of  the  latter  from  exile ;  he 
had  to  contend,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  most  unscrupulous  monarch 
of  his  day,  Philippe  le  Bel,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  cardinals,  who 
were  jealous  of  his  authority.  Benedict, 
during  his  residence  at  Perugia,  had 
issued  bulls  against  Guillaume  de  No- 
garet  and  the  other  parties  implicated 
in  the  outrages  against  Boniface  VIII. 
at  Anaeni.  Philippe  le  Bel  considered 
himseli  compromised  by  these  ex- 
communications, and,  fearful  that  the 
pope  might  adopt'  more  violent  mea- 
sures against  him,  employed  Cardinal 
Orsini  and  Cardinal  Le  Moine  to 
compass  his  death.  This  was  done 
by  sending  a  person  disguised  as  a 
servant  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Petro- 
nilla  to  present  to  the  pope,  in  the  name 
of  the  abbess,  a  basket  of  poisoned  figs. 
Giovanni*  Villani  accuses  the  cardinals 
of  the  act,  while  Ferreto  of  Vicenza 
states  that  they  employed  the  pope's 


esquires  as  their  agents.  The  unhappy 
pontiff  struggled  8  days  against  the 
poison,  and  at  length  died,  July  6,  1304. 
The  most  remarkable  paintings  in 
S.  Domeii'co  have  been  recently  re- 
moved to  the  Pinacoteca.  The  cam- 
panile was  taller  than  it  is  at  present, 
but  was  lowered  by  order  of  Paul  III. 
when  the  citadel  was  erected,  that  it 
might  not  be  overlooked.  There  is  a 
Crucifixion  in  an  Oratory  under  the 
convent  attributed  to  Ferugino. 

The  Ch.  of  S.  ErcolanOj  near  the 
Piazza  Rivarola,  close  to  the  fortress, 
an  octagonal  Gothic  structure,  was 
founded  in  1297,  and  rebuilt  in  1325, 
from  the  design  of  Fra  Bevignate,  a 
friar.  The  interior  has  been  modern- 
ized. The  frescoes  on  its  walls  and 
roof  are  by  Gian  Andrea  Carlone  (1680). 

The  Ch.  of  the  Convent  of  S. 
Francesco  dei  Conoentuali,  at  the  extreme 
W.  end  of  the  town,  originally  a 
Gothic  building,  the  outer  walls  co- 
vered with  checkered  mosaic  in  red 
and  white  stone,  contains  still  several 
interesting  paintings,  although  the  best 
have  been  carried  to  the  public  gallery. 
The  Almighty,  above  the  Nativity,  bv 
Orazio  Mfani,  has  been  attributed, 
but  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  Ra- 
phael. In  the  1st  chapel  on  1.  is  the 
copy,  by  Cav.  d*  Arpino,  of  the  Entomb- 
ment by  that  great  painter,  now  in 
the  Borghese  Gallery,  which  Paul  V. 
substituted  for  the  original  picture. 
The  chiaro-scuri,  representing  Faith, 
Hope,  tmd  Charity,  are  copies  of 
those  now  in  the  Pinacoteca  of 
the  Vatican,  which  one  of  the  monks 
is  said  to  have  cut  off  when  the 
picture  was  being  removed.  Over 
the  altar  near  the  sacristy  is  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  this  mscrip- 
tion  in  Gothic  characters :  "  ebuo, 
M.  coc.  Lx^iin,  mense  Juni/'  painted 
as  an  ex  voto  in  time  of  pestilence, 
probably  by  some  artist  of  the  Sienese 
school.  In  the  1.  transept  is  an  early 
Christian  sarcophagus  in  marble,  which 
contains  the  body  of  the  Beatus  Egidius : 
the  front  has  sculptures  of  the  Saviour 
with  the  Virgin  and  5  of  his  disciples ; 
and  above,  on  the  cover,  bas-reliefs  of 
Jonas  cast  to  the  whale,  and  under  the 
bower,  as  we  see  in  the  paintings  of 
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the  Roman  catacombs.  This  urn  is 
probably  as  early  as  the  6th  cent, 
and  the  sculptare  in  a  good  style. 
Behind  the  high  altar  is  a  painting  of 
St.  Nicholas,  attributed  to  Adoni  Boni, 
and  in  the  1.  transept  a  Crucifixion  by 
Or,  Alfani,  At  the  extremity  of  this 
ch.  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Coufraternitk 
del  Gonfalone,  which  contains  a  stan- 
dard said  to  have  been  painted  by  Pe-- 
rugino.  The  Convent  of  San  Fran- 
cesco, once  tenanted  by  a  large  popula- 
tion of  Black  Friars,  has  been  converted 
into  the  more  useful  purposes  of  a  bar- 
rack. In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacristy,  en- 
closed in  a  wooden  box,  are  preserved 
the  bones  of  the  illustrious  Braccio 
Fortehracdo.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Aquila,  June  5,  1424,  a  few  months 
after  his  great  rival  Sforza  perished, 
by  drowning,  in  the  Pescara.  The 
body  of  Fortebraccio  was  sent  to 
Rome,  where  the  pope  had  it  interred 
in  uuconsecrated  ground,  as  being  that 
of  an  excommunicated  person.  The 
wanton  manner  in  which  they  are  now 
exposed  to  the  curiosity  of  travellers 
is  as  indecent  as  it  is  a  national  dis- 
grace ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  the 
Perugians  that  the  bones  of  their 
great  fellow-citizen  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  honours  of  a  tomb.  The 
inscription  on  the  box  records  that  the 
bones  were  placed  here  during  the  pon- 
tificate of  Eugenius  IV.,  and  designates 
Fortebraccio,  with  great  truth,  as 
**  ItaliEB  militise  parens.*' 

The  Ch.  and  Convent  of  S.  Francesco 
al  Monte,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo, 
is  now  only  remarkable  for  its  fine 
commanding  position. 

The  Oh.  of  8ta,  Giuliana,  about  J  m. 
outside  the  Porta  Nuova,  attached  to  a 
nunnery  lately  suppressed,  the  convent 
being  converted  into  a  military  hospi- 
tal. Of  the  original  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  the  14th  centy.,  the  checkered 
facade  with  its  wheel  window,  and  the 
bell-tower  with  its  4  elegant  pointed 
windows  and  crocketed  spire,  alone 
remain.  The  interior  has  been  barba- 
rously modernized.  The  cloister  of 
the  monastery  is  handsome,  and  sur- 
rounded by  octagonal  columns,  built  of 
alternate  courses  of  white  and  red 
stone,  with  sculptured  capitals,  repre- 


senting headB,  animals,  and  foliage. 
These  cloisters  were  formerly  decorated 
with  frescoes :  the  few  that  remained 
being  removed  to  the  Pinacoteca.  In 
2  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  now  used 
as  the  pharmacy  of  the  hospital,  are 
some  frescoes  of  the  15th  cent.,  repre- 
senting the  Nativity,  the  Crucifixion,  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  upon  the  roof 
the  Almighty.  In  an  inner  apartment, 
covering  one  of  the  walls,  Santa  Giu- 
liana,  with  outstretched  arms,  over  a 
group  of  the  nuns  of  her  Order ;  and  on 
either  side  a  figure  of  St.  Christopher, 
and  of  the  Cardinal  who  founded  the 
convent  for  purposes  of  female  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  handsome  cistern  in 
the  centre  of  the  cloister. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  di  Monte 
Luce,  outside  the  Porta  Pesa,  shows 
the  passage  of  the  Gothic  into  the 
classic  style,  from  the  designs  of 
Giulio  Danti.  It  has  still  a  good  wheel 
window,  composed  of  7  smaller  circles, 
and  a  double  Gothic  doorway.  The 
gable-shaped  fa9ade  is  covered  with 
chequered  work  of  red  and  white  lime- 
stone, as  at  San  Francesco  dei  Con- 
ventuali  and  Sta.  Giuliana.  The  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Raphael,  begun  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  and  finished 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Penni, 
is  now  in  the  Vatican.  A  modern  copy 
has  been  put  up  in  its  place. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Martino  in  Verzaro, 
near  the  theatre,'  contains  a  very  fine 
fresco  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  S.  Lo- 
renzo, by  Giarmicola,  by  some  attributed 
to  Perugino. 

The  Ch.  of  the  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery of  S.  Pietro  dei  Casinensi,  near 
the  Porta  S.  Costanza — on  the  side 
of  Foligno — is  a  very  handsome  edifice 
in  the  form  of  an  ancient  basilica,  the 
nave  separated  from  the  aisles  by  18 
columns  of  Sardinian  rose-coloured 
granite  and  grey  marble  taken  from 
some  Roman  edifice.  It  is  quite  a 
gallery  of  pictures.  On  the  walls  above 
the  columns  in  the  nave  are  10  paint- 
ings by  Aliense^  representing  events  in 
the  life  of  the  Saviour,  1  Of  which, 
among  the  5  on  the  rt.  side,  was  painted 
at  Venice  under  the  direction  of  Tin- 
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toretto.  On  the  walls  of  the  aisles 
between  the  chapels  are  several  good 
paintings :  St.  Peter  Abbot  sustaining 
the  falling  column,  Totila  kneeling  to 
St.  Benedict,  and  the  Saviour  com- 
mending his  flock  to  St.  Peter,  by 
Giacinto  Gimignani ;  the  Resurrection, 
by  Orazio  Alfani;  the  Vision  of  St. 
Gregory  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
by  Ventura  Salimbeni ;  copies  from 
Guercino  of  the  Christ  bound,  and 
the  Flagellation,  by  Aliense ;  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  Adone  Doni; 
good  copies  of  Raphael's  Annuncia- 
tion and  Deposition,  by  Sassoferrato ; 
and  the  fine  Piet^  or  Dead  Christ,  with 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  by  Perugino, 
In  the  chapel  of  the  Sacrament  are, 
St.  Benedict  sending  St.  Maurus  and  St. 
Placidus  into  France— a  view  of  Monte 
Casino  has  been  introduced  by  the 
painter,  Gio,  Fiammingo  ;  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  by  Wicar ;  above  which  the 
Madonna  in  fresco,  by  Xo  Spagna  ;  and  3 
frescoes  by  Flasari,  representing  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana,  the  Irrophet  Elijah,  and 
St.  Benedict.  In  the  Baglioni  chapel,  in 
the  1.  aisle,  are,  an  altarpiece  in  marble 
of  the  Saviour,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jerome, 
by  Mino  da  Fietole^  dated  1473 ;  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Virgin  with  the  dead  Christ 
on  her  knees,  with  saints,  by  Benedetto 
Bonfigli,  in  1469 ;  the  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  hyGennarif  the  master  of  Guer- 
cino* The  other  pictures  are,  a  Judith, 
by  Sassoferrato  ;  the  Assumption,  by 
Paris  Alfani;  and  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  by  the  school  of  Perugino,  The 
Ascension,  painted  by  Perugino  for  the 
high  altar  of  this  church,  was  carried 
off  by  the  French  ;  the  principal  por- 
tion is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Lyons ; 
and  its  PredeHa^  representing  the  Ador- 
ation of  the  Magi,  the  Baptism  and 
Resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  in  that 
at  Rouen.  In  the  sacristy,  the  painted 
tile  or  Majolica  flooring  of  which  was 
made  at  La  Diruta,  near  Urbino,  are 
6  beautiful  little  pictures  by  Peru- 
ginoy  of  Sta.  Scolastica,  S.  Ercolano, 
S.  Pietro  Abbate,  S.  Costanzo,  and  S. 
Mauro,  which  were  on  the  pilasters  of 
the  great  picture  of  the  Ascension. 
Over  the  door  of  the  sacristy  are  some 
excellent  copies  by  Sassoferrato  from 
Perugino  and  Raphael,  representing 
Cent.  /*.— 1867. 


Sta.  Caterina,  Sta.  ApoUonica,  Sta. 
Flavia,  and  near  them  S.  Placidus 
and  S.  Maurus.  The  St.  John  ca- 
ressing the  Infant  Saviour,  in  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  sacristy,  is  the  earliest ' 
known  work  of  i?rtji^An6'/,copied  from  one 
of  Perugino's  subjects,  now  in  Count 
Beni's  collection  at  Gubbio.  The  Sta. 
Francesca  is  by  Caravaggio ;  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Pannegianino  (f ) ;  the  Head 
of  the  Saviour,  by  Dosso  Dossi;  the 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  by  Bassano  ;  the 
Ecce  Homo,  attributed  to  Titian;  the 
pictures  of  Christ  Bound  and  the  Flagel- 
lation, by  Guercino ;  and  6  frescoes  on 
the  walls,  by  Girolamo  Danti.  The  choir 
is  surrounded  by  stalls,  ornamented 
with  exquisite  reliefs  executed  by  Ste- 
fano  da  Bergamo  from  the  designs  of 
Raphael :  the  subject  of  each  is  differ- 
ent, and  the  inimitable  grace  and  ex- 
quisite fancy  of  the  great  master  appear 
to  have  been  here,  as  in  the  loggie  of 
the  Vatican,  quite  inexhaustible.  Be- 
sides these,  the  doors  and  other  por- 
tions of  wood- work  contain  fine  speci- 
mens of  tarsia  by  Fra  Damiano  da  Ber- 
gamo.  The  boots  of  the  choir  form  a 
valuable  series  of  illuminated  works ; 
they  are  rich  in  miniatures  and  initial 
letters  of  the  16th  century,  painted  with 
exceeding  beauty  by  monks  of  the  Be* 
nedictine  order.  Behind  the  tribune 
a  door  opens  upon  a  balcony,  which 
commands  an  extensive  panorama,  em- 
bracing the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  country  as  far  as  Foligno,  including 
Assisi,  with  the  Umbrian  Apennines. 

The  chapel  in  the  interior  of  the 
convent,  painted  by  Tlngegno,  has  been 
closed,  since  the  injuries  so  wantonly 
inflicted  on  the  frescoes  by  the  Italian 
troops  who  were  quartered  in  it  in  1859. 

The  Ch.  of  the  suppressed  Camal- 
dolese  convent  of  8,  Severo^  now  a 
printing  office,  in  a  piazzetta,  out  of 
the  street  leading  from  the  Cathedral 
to  the  Porta  Pesa,  contains  in  a  de- 
tached chapel  the  1st  fresco  painted 
by  Raphael,  It  is  greatly  injured.  It 
represents  in  a  lunette  the  Almighty 
between  2  angels  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  below,  the  Saviour,  with  S.  Mau- 
rus, •  S.  Placidus,  S.  Benedict,  and  S. 
Romualdus.  The  following  inscription 
is  underneath :  Raphael  dc  Vrbino  Dorn 
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Octaviano  Stephano  Volaterano  Priore 
Sanctam  D^initatem  Angeloa  astantes 
sanciosqve  pinxit,  a.d.  mdxv.  Below  it 
on  the  sides  of  the  niche  are  St.  Jerome, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Boniuice,  Sta.  Scolastica, 
and  Sta.  Martha,  by  Perugino,  Under- 
neath is  the  inscription,  Petrvsde  Castro 
Plebis,  Pervsmvs  temp  Domini  Silvestri 
Stephani  Vol  tterrania  Destris,  et  Sinistris 
Div^Cristophoraesanctossanctasqvepinxit, 
▲.D.  MDxxi.  The  painting  by  Raphael 
resembles  in  its  composition  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament 
in  the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Ch.  of  -S'.  Tommaso,  close  to  the 
gate  of  the  same  name,  contains  an 
altarpiece  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  reputed  masterpiece  of 
Oiarmicola ;  and  within  the  choir  of  the 
nuns,  but  seen  through  a  grating  from 
the  ch.,  an  Ancona  in  5  compartments, 
by  Sano  di  Pietro,  with  a  Predella 
beneath. 

The  Piazza  del  Sopratnuro,  near  the 
Gorso,  is  so  called  from  the  massive 
subterranean  masonry  which  supports 
il^  filling  uf)  the  space  between  the  2 
hills  on  which  stand  the  fortress  and 
the  cathedral.  Some  of  these  walls 
and  vaults  still  preserve,  in  the  name 
of  Muri  di  BracotOf  a  record  of  the 
great  captain  of  Perugia,  by  whom 
they  were  chiefly  executed. 

In  this  Piazza,  where  is  held  the 
principal  market  of  Perugia,  are  two 
handsome  palaces  :  one  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  Trihunale  del  Circondario, 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Gapitano  del  Popolo ;  it  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  decorated  Italian  Gothic 
of  the  14th  cent.  (1371),  with  a  fine 
entrance,  over  which  are  a  statue  of 
Justice,  and  a  ringhiera^  or  gallery  for 
addressing  the  people  from,  decorated 
with  griffons,  the  city  arms.  The 
other  palace,  now  the  Tribunale  di 
Appello^  formerly  the  CoUegio  Pio,  or 
ancient  University,  is  in  the  style  of 
Bramante.  The  Pal,  Ftormvi^  at  the 
comer  of  the  Via  Riaria  and  the  Piazza 
del  Sopramuro,  is  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola.  There  is  a  good  fountain  in 
this  Piazza. 

The  Fovntaifiy  close  to  the  Duomo, 
erected  between    1277  and  1280,  is 


the  work  of  Nicolo  and  Gionaimi  da 
Pisa.  It  consists  of  3  vases,  or  ba^ 
sins,  one  above  the  other :  the  2 
lower  ones  are  of  marble,  the  upper 
one  is  of  bronze.  1.  The  1st  marble 
basin  is  a  polygon  of  24  sides,  each 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  by  these 
great  sculptors.  Among  the  subjects 
represented  are  the  actions  and  oc- 
cupations of  man  during  the  12  months 
of  the  year;  the  Lion,  as  the  emblem 
of  the  Guelph  party;  the  Griffin  of 
Perugia ;  symbolical  representations  of 
the  arts  and  sciences ;  Adam  and  Eve  ; 
Samson ;  David  and  Goliath ;  Romulus 
and  Remus ;  the  fables  of  the  Stork 
and  the  Wolf,  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb, 
in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  ancient 
emblems  of  the  Tuscan  republics.  2. 
The  second  basin,  supported  by  co- 
lumns, is  also  a  polygon  of  24  sides,  in 
each  of  which  are  small  statues  of 
Scripture  personages,  saints,  symbolical 
figures,  &c.  The  sculptures  of  this 
second  basin  are  supposed  to  be  entirely 
by  Nicola,  whilst  those  of  the  lower  one 
are  by  Giovanni.  3.  The  3rd  basin  is  of 
bronze,  supported  by  a  column  of  the 
same  metal,  and  was  executed  in  1277 
by  Maestro  Bosso,  Out  of  its  centre  rise 
3  nymphs  surmounted  by  3  griffins. 

The  Piazza  del  Papa,  in  front  of 
the  Gathedral,  is  so  called  from  the 
fine  bronze  statue  of  Julius  III.,  re- 
markable for  its  elaborate  pontifical 
ornaments,  executed  by  Vincenzo 
Danti  in  1555.  The  citizens  erected 
this  statue  to  Julius  III.  in  gratitude 
for  his  restoration  of  many  of  their 
privileges,  which  were  taken  from  them 
by  Paul  III.  after  their  rebellion 
against  the  salt-tax.  In  this  piazza  is 
the  Palazzo  Connestabile,  which  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Staffa  Madonna  by 
Raphael.  From  a  piazzetta  a  little  be- 
yond the  P.  del  Papa,  or  rather  from 
a  terrace  near  it,  the  visitor  will  enjoy 
a  most  extensive  view  over  the  N.  por- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  Palazzo  Communativo  or  del  Go^ 
vemoj  at  the  extremity  of  the  Corso, 
opposite  the  Cathedral,  the  residence  of 
the  prefect,and  containing  the  principal 
government  and  municipal  offices,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  Fra 
Bevignate  in  1333,  although  some  au- 
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thoritieB  date  its  foundation  from  1281. 
Its  front  presents  a  melancholy  aspect : 
many  of  its  rich  Grothic  windows  have 
been  closed,  and  new  ones,  in  a  more 
modem  style,  opened.  The  lower  part 
alone  has  been  tolerably  preserved. 
The  upper  story  has  only  4  of  the 
original  windows,  and  their  beauty 
makes  the  traveller  regret  more  deeply 
the  loss  of  the  others,  which,  however, 
are  in  progress  of  restoration.  Its  lofty 
doorway  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian 
Gothic;  it  is  covered  with  sculptures 
of  animals  and  foliage,  and  its  graceful 
spiral  columns  give  it  a  great  similarity 
to  many  of  our  own  cathedral  doors. 
Amon^  its  decorations  are  the  arms  of 
the  cities  in  alliance  with  Perugia,  viz. 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa,  Naples, 
and  Venice ;  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  of 
the  king  of  France ;  3  statues  of  saints, 
Lawrence,  Louis  d'Anjou,  and  Hercu- 
lanus ;  6  allegorical  figures ;  the  lions 
of  the  Guelphfi;  and  2  griffons  tear- 
ing a  nondescript  animal,  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  the  wolf  of  Siena ;  it 
is  more  probably  the  ox,  the  emblem 
of  Force,  the  griffon  being  that  of 
Perugia.  On  the  front  facing  the  ca- 
thedral is  an  elegant  raised  Loggia, 
witJi  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Gothic  haU,  and  above  bronze  figures 
of  the  Perugian  griffon  and  of  the  lions 
of  the  Guelphs,  with  the  chains  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  Siena,  carried  off  in 
1358.  The  pointed  door  of  the  great 
hall  is  very  beautifal.  The  interior 
is  not  remarkable:  the  grand  hall, 
or  Sola  di  Udienzat  was  the  place 
where  the  Perugians,  as  a  free  com- 
munity, held  their  councils  :  in  it  is 
a  fresco  representing  Julius  III.  restor- 
ing to  the  city  the  magistrates  who 
had  been  removed  by  Paul  III.  In  the 
municipal  archives  is  preserved  a  com- 
plete code  of  laws  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  drawn  up  in  1342,  and 
written  in  Italian,  which  is  of  great 
value  as  an  illustration  of  the  language 
in  use  at  that  early  period.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  Corso, 
is  an  interesting  mediteval  building, 
the  UcUenza  dei  Notari, 

The  Cdlegio  or  Sola  del  Cambio  (Hall 
of  the  Bankers  and  Money-changers), 
erected  in  1453,  in  the  Cor80>  is  co- 


vered with  frescoes  by  Perugino,  the 
best  perhaps  he  ever  painted.    On  en- 
tering the  hall,  the  paintings  on  the  rt. 
wall  are  the  Erythrsean,  Persian,  Cu- 
msean,  Libyan,  Tiburtine,and  Delphic 
sibyls;  the    Prophets   Isaiah,   Moses, 
Daniel  (the  youngest  supposed  to  be 
the  portrait  of  Raphael),  David,  Jere- 
miah, and  Solomon ;  and  above,  the 
Almighty  in  glory.    On  the  1.  wall 
are    several    philosophers    and    war- 
riors  of  antiquity,    with    allegorical 
figures  of  different  virtues  above  them. 
They  occur  in  the  following  order: 
Lucullus,  Leonidas,  Codes,  with  the 
figure  of  Temperance  ;  Camillus,  Pit- 
tacus,  Trajan,  with  the  figure  of  Jus- 
tice; Fabius  Maximus,  £)crates,  and 
Numa  Pompilius,  with  the  figure  of 
Prudence.    On  the  wall  opposite  the 
entrance  are  the  Nativity  and  Trans- 
figuration.     On  a  pilaster  on  the  1. 
is  a  portrait  of  Perugino  at  the  age  of 
54,  with  a  laudatory  inscription  and  the 
date  on  the  other  side.    Near  the  door 
is  the  figure  of  Cato,  but  scarcely  to  be 
seen,  except   in  the  morning,   when 
the  sun  shines  on  the  door.     On  the 
roof,  amidst  a  profusion  of  beautiful 
arabesques,  are  the  deities  represent- 
ing the  7  planets,  drawn  by  differ- 
ent animals,  with  Apollo  in  the  centre. 
In  the  execution  of  these  graceful  fres- 
coes Perugino  was  assisted  by  i^opAae/* 
the  Erythraean  and  Libyan  sibyls,  and 
the  head  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Trans- 
figuration, are  supposed  to  have  been 
painted  by  him.  In  the  adjoining  chapel 
is  an  altarpiece,  attributed  to  Perugino, 
but  more  probably  by  Qiannicolat  of 
the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  with  aogels 
kneeling  around,  and   naked    figures 
waiting  to  be  baptized ;  the  4  frescoes 
on  the  walls  are  by  GiannicoUiy  repre- 
senting on  the  1.  the  Decollation  of  St. 
John  Sie  Baptist,  and  the  presentation 
of  his  head  to  Herod ;  the  Nativity  of 
St.  John ;  and  on  the  rt.  of  the  altar  the 
Visitation:  the  sibyls  over  the  two  first 
frescoes  are  very  Raphaelesque,  resem^ 
bling  those  in  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  at 
Rome.    On  the  other  side  of  the  Sala 
di  Cambio  is  a  hall  surrounded  with 
benches,  sculptured  from   designs  of 
Perugino  by  Ant.  Bencivieni  da  Merca» 
teUo;  it  is  called  the  Sola  dei  ZegaH^  or 
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UdtlorL  The  Sala  di  GmbImo  is  no 
longer  osed  for  its  original  purpose, 
the  meeting  of  the  merchants:  until 
recently  it  was  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the  Depytiazione  deUa  Kobilta,  who  con- 
ferred the  municipal  nobility  on  per- 
sons of  distinction.  Both  in  the  Sida 
and  in  the  chapel,  except  on  bright, 
sunny  days,  these  beautiful  frescoes 
are  not  seen  to  adyantage.  Those  of 
the  Cambio  were  painted  in  1500,  and 
Penurino  received  for  the  work,  from 
the  College  of  Merchants,  350  golden 
ducats.  The  wood-earring  is  very 
remarkable.  The  intarsia-work,  much 
neglected,  is  in  progress  of  being 
restored. 

The  University  of  Pemgia,  founded 
in  1320,  occupies  the  former  convent 
of  the  Olivetans,  near  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city.  It  was  liberally 
endowed  by  various  popes  and  emperors, 
and  ranked  next  to  those  of  Rome  and 
Bologna  in  the  Papal  States  for  the 
number  of  its  students.  It  has  a  botanic 
garden,  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  (Gabinetto 
Archeologico\  on  the  upper  floor  of  the 
University,  consists  of  a  series  of  Ro- 
man and  £tmscan  inscriptions,  and  of 
cinerary  Etruscan  urns,  which  have 
been  cQscovered  about  the  city,  ar- 
ranged on  the  great  staircase  and  on 
two  sides  of  the  upper  corridors,  and  of 
miscellaneous  objects  distributed  over 
5  rooms,  formerly  cells  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monks. 

IstBoom,  Here  is  the  longest  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Etruscan  character  hitiierto 
met  with.     It   was   discovered    near 
the  city  in  1822,  and  occupies  2  sides 
of  a  block  of  travertine,  3^  feet  high 
and  9  inches  square:  the  letters  are 
beautifully  cut,  and  were  coloured  red. 
Archaeologists  are  undecided  as  to  its 
meaning.     There   are  several   other 
Etruscan  tablets   on    the  walls,  and 
numerous  gigantic  Phalli^  plain  and 
decorated,  some  fluted,  with  inscrip- 
tions, especially  one  on  a  circular  base, 
~~  *he  nm  of  which  is  a  long  low  relief 
'oneral  prodfession,  in  which  the  de- 
'.  is  seen  stretched  on  a  bier  sur- 
3d  by  mourners ;  the  use  of  these 
appears  to  have  been  to  point 


ont  a^  tepnldire  bencaA. — SmI  iSoont. 
Onns,  Etruscan  and  Roman;  andent 
and  medisevai  ivories ;  medisval  seals, 
&e. — 3ri  Boom,  Bonmn  and  Etmscan 
bronzes,  many  of  which  are  interest- 
ing.  The  latter  include  a  great  variety  of 
hdmets,  spears,  strigils,  nurrors,  hinges, 
and  other  articles.  But  the  most  remark- 
able objects  are  the  silver  and  bronxe 
plates,  with  ba»-relie&  of  arabesques, 
deities,  mythc^ogical  personages,  and 
animala  formcriy  supposcd  to  belong 
to    a   biga,    but   now    considered    to 
have  been  the  decorations  of  funeral 
furniture.    They  were  found,  in  1810, 
by  a  peasant  of  Castel  San  Bfariano, 
4  m.  from  Perugia,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed they  had  been  buried  for  con- 
oeahnent.    The  alver  plates  were  of 
course  an  object  of  speculation  to  the 
discoverers ;  some  of  them  were  melted 
down,  and,  of  those  which  were  fortu- 
nately preserved,  a  portion,  including 
the  basHTelief  of  the  charioteer  in  silver 
gilt,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Mr. 
MiUingen.     The    latter    gentleman's 
share  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
British  Museum.  A  very  curious  monu- 
ment here  is  an  Etruscan  cinerary  urn 
in  lead,  with  a  female  figjure  on  the 
lid,  and  an  inscription.    These  leaden 
urns  are  very  rare,  four  others  only 
being    known.      In    the    Aih    Room 
stands  a  very  curious  Etruscan  sar- 
cophagus, found  in  the   vicinity   of 
Chiusi,  on  the  lid  of  which  are  two 
figures  of  natural  aze,  one  of  a  man 
recumbent,   apparentiy    dying,    from 
the  expression   of  the    countenance; 
the  other  of  a  winged  fury  or  Moira, 
laying  her  hand  on  the  man's  arm,  as 
to  warn  him  of  his  approaching  end : 
both  have  moveable  heads — that  of  the 
male  figure  evidentiy  a  portrait,  that 
of  the  female  of  a  haggard  old  witch, 
in  the  best  style  of  our  modem  Punch. 
There  are  several  Italo-Greek  vases  in 
this  room,  found  in  sepulchres  about 
Perugia,  coarse  pottery  with  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  &c. 

The  bth  Boom  is  chiefly  filled  with 
the  same  description  of  vases.  An 
Italo-Greek  one,  nearly  5  feet  in  height, 
has  a  painting  of  Penelope  and  Telema- 
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chU8.  In  the  centre  is  a  sarcophagus, 
discovered  in  1844,  in  yellow  lime- 
8tone»  haying  very  low  reliefs,  the 
principal  one  representing  a  proces- 
sion of  captives  bound  together,  fol- 
lowed by  veiled  females,  a  group  of 
two  heavily-laden  horses,  with  armed 
men,  cattle,  and  goats,  bringing  up  the 
group:  the  procession  is  supposed  to 
be  funereal.  The  sculptures  at  the  ends 
are  of  figures  reclining  at  a  banquet. 
As  cremation  appears  to  have  been 
general  in  this  part  of  Etruria,  this  is 
an  exception  to  that  rule,  all  the  other 
Perusian  urns  being  cinerary  ones.  In 
this  las|  room  is  a  good  seated  terra- 
cotta statue  of  a  young  Hercules. 

Two  very  handsome  gold  chalices  of 
the  14th  centy.,  exquisitely  eluded,  from 
the  ch.  of  San  Domenico,  and  a  cast 
fac-simile  of  the  remarkable  reliquary 
which  encloses  the  Holy  Rin^  in  the 
cathedral,  a  work  of  the  Perugian  jew- 
eller RossHto  (15th  centy.),  and  which 
can  be  seldom  seen,  have  been  placed 
in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities. 

Many  of  the  Etruscan  remains  in 
this  museum  have  been  illustrated  in 
the  writings  of  the  late  Prof.  Vermig- 
lioli  and  of  Count  Gian  Carlo  Con- 
nestabile,  by  whom  a  catalogue  is  in 
progress  of  publication. 

£vond  the  Gabinetto  Archeologico 
are  the  Mineralogical  and  Zoological 
collections,  the  Cabinet  of  Philoso- 
tiiiccd  Instruments,  and  of  Anatomical 
Preparations  and  Models  in  Wax; 
whilst  two  corridors  are  filled  with 
casts  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an- 
cient sculpture.  The  Library  of  the 
University  occupies  a  large  hall  on 
the  same  floor.  In  the  rear  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  a  small  Botanic  Garden. 

The  Pinacoteca,  or  OaUery  of 
Paintings  of  the  Aocademia  deUe  Belle 
Arti,  occupies  the  chapel  and  4  adjoin- 
ing rooms  on  the  ground-floor  at  the 
University,  opening  out  of  the  rt.-hand 
corridor,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  a  very  large  and  interesting  series 
of  casts  from  the  principal  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  made  at  the  expense  of 
Count  Gian  Carlo  Connestabile,  the 
present  talented  Professor  of  Archse- 
ology.     The  paintings  in  the  Pina- 


coteca, which  have  been  collected 
from  the  different  churches  and.  sup- 
pressed monastic  establishments,  con- 
sist of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Umbrian  school  in  existence.  No  cata- 
logue has  yet  been  published,  one  is 
in  preparation  by  Prof.  Rossi ;  we  shall 
therefore  enter  more  into  detail  in  our 
description  of  them  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessary. 

\st  Roonn,  The  large  Chapel  of  the 
Monastery, --^l,  Benedetto  Bonfigliy  Our 
Lord,  with  whom  S.  Bemadino  of 
Siena  is  interceding,  from  the  Confr. 
della  Giustizia ;  2.  PeruginOf  the  Trans- 
figuration, from  Sta.  Maria  Nuova; 
3,  4.  Boccati  da  Camerino,  the  Virgin 
Enthroned,  with  a  curious  Predella  of 
5  subjects  and  Saii^  beneath,  painted 
in  1447,  from  theftncient  Academy; 
.5.  Dom,  Alfanif  the  Virgin,  Saints,  and 
Donatarii,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mas- 
ter, from  the  ancient  Academy ;  6,  7. 
Pemgino,  San  Giovanni  della  Marca, 
from  S.  Francesco  ;  and  the  Virgin  be- 
tween SS.  Constantia  and  Herulanius ; 
8.  Eueehio  d%  8,  Giorgio,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Man,  from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino;  11.  Bernardo  da  Perugia,  the  Vir- 
^n  and  Child,  with  SS.  Roch,  Sebas- 
tian, and  Anna;  13,  19.  2  fine  speci- 
men of  wood-carving,  by  Baccio  d* 
Agnolo,  after  designs  of  Ferugino's, 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino;  14,  17. 
Ben,  Bonfigli,  the  last  an  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  from  ch.  of  S.  Domenico; 
14, 15.  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo  or  Ingegno, 
2  Anconas  of  Saints ;  21.  Boccati  da 
Camerino,  a  Virgin  and  Child,  from  the 
Confraternity  of  San  Simone;  20,  47. 
Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  2  Anconas  of  Saints ; 
22,  43.  Perugino,  2  of  his  finest  works, 
the  Nativity,  or  Adoration,  by  Mary 
and  Joseph,  of  the  new-bom  Saviour, 
and  the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan-— they 
oriffinally  formed  a  single  painting, 
which  were  divided  in  1608,  from  the 
ch.  of  S.  Agostino;  24.  Lo  Spagna, 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  4  Saints,  from 
ch.  of  S.  Gi'rolamo;  25.  Giannicola 
{Oian  Nicola  Manni),  fine  large  paint- 
ins  of  Our  Lord,  the  Virgin,  and  S. 
John,  and  4  Angels  with  musical  in- 
struments, above,  and  16  Saints  be- 
neath, attributed  by  many  to  P'' 
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ginO)  to  whose  first  style  it  bean  a 
great  similarity ;  26.  PervginOy  an  in- 
jured fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  with  Saints  below ;  31.  Pirdu^ 
ricchiOf  fine  altar-front*  in  several  com- 
partments, the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
eentre,  SS.  Jerome  and  Augustine  on 
ei^er  side,  with  a  fine  Piet&  above, 
from  the  Conserratorio  Pio,  near  la 
Porta  Nuova;  33.  Perugtno^  one  of  his 
finest  Madonnas,  a  lovely  group,  with 
Penitents  in  the  background,  from  the 
ConfratemiUt  of  San  Pietro  Martire, 
near  the  eh.  of  S.  Agostino,  a  work  of 
so  much  beauty  as  to  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Raphael;  37,  39.  two  similar 
subjects,  by  PeruginOf  from  the  Con- 
fraternity ai  San  Benedetto  and  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  Nuova;  38.  Lo  Spagna,  La 
Beata  Columba,  of  Rieti ;  42.  Amedei^ 
the  Alnughty,    c9|)ied    from   a   lost 
picture  by  Raphael;    46.  Piniuricchio, 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  49.  Ptetro 
delta  Franceaoa,  an  Ancona,  in  4  com- 
partments, of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
the  Annunciation,  S.  John  Baptist,  S. 
Chiara,  S.    Antonio,  and  S.  Agata; 
50.  Dwn,  Ai/ani,  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
with  the  Almighty  above,  from  the 
ch.  of  S.  Girolamo,  and  the  Annun- 
dation,  with  S.  Matthew  between  the 
Angel  and  the  Virgin,  from  the  Col- 
legio  del  Notari  ;  60.  Oiannicola,  vari- 
ous Saints,  from  San  Domenico;  3.5. 
Perugino,  S.  Jerome  and  S.  John,  and 
other  Saints,  from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino; 54,  57.  Berto  di  Oxonanni^  a  rare 
Perugian  master,  scenes  in  the  life  of 
the  Virgin,  from  the  ch.  of  Monte  Luce ; 
61.  Anselmo  di  Giovanni  and  J>om,  AJ- 
fani,  a  lovely  Holy  Family,  said  to 
have  been  designed  by  Raphael,  from 
the  ch.  of  II  Carmine, — the  original 
drawing  by  Raphael  is   now  in  the 
Gallery  at    Lille;    63.   Ben,   Bonfigli, 
Saints ;  65.  Duccio  da  Siena,  Madonna 
and   Child;   66.  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo, 
St.   Sebasdan;     67,    73.     Pinturicchio, 
Saints,  the  latter  from  the  ch.  of  S. 
Antonio;    69.   Taddeo  Gaddi,    a   Rood 
Ancona  of  Saints;  71.  Lelh  da  VeBetri, 
a  verf  rare  master,   a  triptych,  with 
.tiie  Madonna  and   4   Saints,    signed, 
from  the  ch.  of  S.  Agostino;    77.  a 
curious  punting  of  the  Annunciation, 
witli  t^  number  of  saints  and  a  group  of 


personaf^es  in  the  foreground,  presented 
to  the  Virgin  by  2  friars — this  painting 
bears  the  date  of  1466,  attributed  to 
Nicola  Abmno,  In  the  passage  leading 
from  the  chapel  are  sundry  paintings, 
by  Ben,  Bonfigli;  Lippo  Memmi,  a  Virgin 
and  Child;  2.  a  Madonna  or  Holy 
Family,  attributed  to  Chtido  da  Sienc^ 
from  a  convent  at  Monte  Abate ; 
3.  Meo  da  Siena,  an  Ancona  of  the 
Madonna  and  Ssiints,  from  the  same 
convent ;  and  many  deteriorated  fres- 
coes and  pictures  waiting  for  restora- 
tion. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage 
or  corridor  is  the 

Srd  Boom,  where  are  temporarily 
placed — 12.  P^ru^tno,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Sebastian,  very  like  the  same  subject 
at  Panicale,  but  much  injured,  painted 
in  hb  72nd  year  (1518),  from  the  ch. 
of  S.  Francesco  de'  Conventual! ;  4. 
Ben.  Bonfiglif  Madonna  and  Child; 
eight  finely-illuminated  Choir-books, 
from  the  ch.  of  San  Domenico ;  Sini- 
baldo  JJn,  an  Annunciation ;  Ben,  Bon- 
figli,  several  paintings,  chiefly  of  Saints ; 
1.  Margaritone  di  Arezzo,  a  large  Cru- 
cifix, carried  in  processions,  from  the 
Confraternita  of  La  Giustizia,  bearing 
the  date  of  1272.  Some  frescoes,  re- 
moved from  the  wall  of  the  cloister 
of  S.  Ginliana,  have  been  recently 
placed  here. 

4M  Boomf  called  Gdbinetto  dei  GioeUi, — 
22  to  33.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  several 
small  paintings,  formerly  in  the  chapel 
of  S.  Ursula,  and  in  the  sacristy  at  the 
ch.  of  S.  Agostino ;  39.  Perugino,  small 
subjects,  once  forming  the  Predella, 
and  one  of  the  letters  of  the  painter 
to  an  Abbot  of  S.  Agostino,  asking  him 
for  a  sack  (soma)  of  com ;  62.  Domenico 
di  Bartolo,  a  good  Ancona,  painted  in 
1438,  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints,  with 
its  Predella :  it  was  until  lately  in  the 
choir  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Uiuliana, 
and  then  only  seen  from  a  distance 
through  a  grating  behind  the  c^oir 
and  the  church ;  5.  Benozzo  GozzoU^ 
the  Virgin  and  4  Sfunts,  with  its  Pre- 
della, signed  and  dated  1355 ;  6.  Fio^ 
renzo  di  Laurenzij  a  jBfOod  Anoona  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels  and  the 
Donatarii,  with  its  Predella  beneath, 
all  well  preserved  j  8  to  15,  a  series  of 
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Histories,  formerly  attributed  to  Pisa- 
iiello,  but,  as  one  of  them  bears  the 
date  1473,  subsequent  to  the  death  of 
that  artist,  they  are  now  considered  to 
be  by  Fiorenzo  di  Lavrenzi — they  re- 
present miracles  of  San  Bernardino  of 
Siena,  and  until  lately  were  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  ch.  of  San  Francesco 
dei  Conventuali.* 

Private  Galleries,  —  Many  of  the 
families  of  Perugia  have  small  but 
interesting  collections;  they  contain 
numerous  works  by  Perugino,  and  some 
reputed  works  of  Raphael ;  but  a  large 
number  of  the  former  were  no  doubt 
executed  by  Perugino's  scholars. 

The  Palazzo  Baglioniy  in  the  Via 
Riaria,  interesting  chiefly  from  the 
recollections  associated  with  the  name 
during  the  mediaeval  history  of  Perugia, 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  by  Perttgino;  and  3  modem 
paintings  by  Camuccini  and  Landi, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  family. 

The  P.  Baldeachi,  in  the  Corso,  has 
the  original  drawing  bj  Raphael,  re- 
presenting ^neas  Sylvius,  when  a 
bishop,  assisting  at  the  betrothal  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  with 
Eleonora  infanta  of  Portugal.  This  in- 
teresting design,  of  whose  authenticity 
there  is  no  doubt,  was  executed  for  the 
frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  in  the  library 
of  the  cathedral  of  Siena. 

The  P,  Bracceschi  has  a  collection 
of  Etruscan  sepulchral  urns,  described 
by  Prof.  Vermielioli ;  and  some  pic- 
tures, now  united  to  the  Menicone  col- 
lection, among  which  are  Sta.  Barbara 
by  Domenichino ;  a  St.  Francis  on  cop- 
per by  CigoH;  the  Guardian  Angel  by 
Cav,  dtAipino,  &c. 

The  Pal,  Conestahile,  opposite  the 
great  entrance  to  the  Cathedral,  former- 
hr  belonging  to  the  Conestabile-Staffa 
family,  has  given  their  name  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  early  works 
of  Raphael,  well  known  as  the  ♦*  Staffa 
Madonna."  It  is  a  small  circular  paint- 
ing of  exceeding  loveliness,  and  in 
admirable  preservation ;  die  elegant 
gilt  frame  evidently  contemporaneous 
with  the  picture,  the  crack  in  the  one 

*  Moet  of  the  paintings  whose  origin  is  not 
stated  were  in  tbe  ancient  collection  of  the  Ac- 
(»demia  deUe  Belle  Arti. 


extending  through  the  other.  The 
Virgin  is  represented  reading,  the  in- 
fant Saviour  looking  into  the  book. 
The  Stafia  Madonna  was  presented  to 
the  Alfanis,  a  noble  family  of  Peru- 
gia, which  produced  several  artists, 
by  Raphael;  firom  the  Alfanis  it  de- 
scended by  intermarriages  to  the  Staf- 
fas,  and  from  them,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  latter  family,  to  the  Conesta- 
bilis,  the  present  owner  being  Count 
Scipione  Conestabile  della  Staffa. 
Among  the  other  paintings  in  this 
gallery  are  4  octagonal  pictures,  2  of 
which  are  copies  from  Raphael,  by 
Sasaoferrato  I  3  frescoes  by  Perugino, 
transferred  to  canvas,  viz.  a  Holy  Fa- 
mily, with  2  angels  in  adoration  before 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  good 
landscape  in  the  background ;  a  full- 
length  figure  of  St.  Herculanus  bearing 
the  town  of  Perugia  as  its  protector  in 
his  hand ;  and  two  lovely  children  sup- 
porting a  coat  of  arms,  the  latter 
painted  by  a  different  artist;  and  2 
small  subjects,  in  oils,  of  the  Nativity 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  besides 
upwards  of  30  other  paintings.  There  is 
a  collection  of  original  drawings  of  the 
masters  of  the  Umbrian  school,  27  by 
Perugino,  8  by  Raphael,  1  by  Oiannioola, 
1  by  D.  Ohirlandaio,  &c. 

The  P,  Donini,  at  the  comer  of  the 
Corso  and  Piazza  di  Rivarola,  has  a 
small  gallery  containing  2  original 
drawings  by  Perugino,  representing  the 
Aimunciation,  and  2  angels;  2  drawings 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  St. 
Michael,  attributed  to  Raphael,  Among 
its  paintings  are  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Luke,  by 
Perttgino;  David  and  Goliah,  by  Do- 
menichino  ;  a  female  head  by  Barocdo  ; 
&c.  &c. ;  seldom  shown. 

The  P,  Monaldi,  in  the  Piazza  Ri- 
varola, contains  a  large  picture  of 
Neptune  in  his  chariot,  receiving  tribute 
from  the  Earth,  painted  by  Ouido  for 
Cardinal  Monaldi,  when  legate  of  Bo- 
logna. The  sketch  for  this  picture  is 
also  here ;  several  desiffns  by  Guercino, 
and  2  paintings  by  him,^-one  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  led  to  Judgment, 
the  other  the  Flagellation. 

The   P,    Penna,    near    the    ch,   of 
St,  Ercolano,  is  the  most  extensive 
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private  gallery  of  Pemgia,  well  ar- 
rani^ed,  each  sabject  bearing  the  name 
of  the  painter.  Perayino,  a  Madonna 
and  Child  throned  and  crowned  by  5 
angeU,  between  St.  Jerome  and  St. 
Francis ;  Sc/iool  of  Fra  Bariolomineo,  a 
Pietk,  with  2  Apostles ;  Salvator  Jtfjsa, 
4  landscapes,  and  a  sketch  represent- 
ing himself  in  the  act  of  writing  to  his 
friend  Cav.  della  Penna;  an  original 
letter  of  Salvator's  is  preserved  behind 
the  sketch;  School  of  Raphael,  a  por- 
trait, supposed  to  be  that  of  Atalanta 
Baglioni,  and  an  excellent  ancient  copy 
of  the  Staffa  Madonna ;  Luca  Signorelli, 
the  Virnn  and  sereral  Saints. 

The  1*,  Sorbello,  close  to  the  Piazza 
di  Papa,  has  a  Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Perugino ;  a  portrait,  and  St. 
Anthony  the  Abbot,  by  Ouido ;  a  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  copied  from  Ra- 
phael, by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  a  small 
copy  on  copper  of  the  Madonna  della 
Seggiola,  by  Domenichino ;  Christ 
Crowned  with  Thorns,  by  Uassano,  &c. 
At  No.  18,  Via  Deliziosa  (a  lane 
descending  from  the  street  that  leads 
from  the  Corso  near  the  Sala  del 
Cam  bio),  is  the  house  ot  Perugino,  where 
he  died  during  the  plague  of  1524. 
On  an  inner  wall  was  a  fresco  of  St. 
Christopher  by  the  great  artist,  painted, 
it  is  said,  as  a  compliment  to  his  father, 
who  bore  the  name;  it  was  removed 
some  years  ago  to  Rome,  having  been 
previously  transferred  to  canvas.  It 
has  been  replaced  by  a  laudatory  in- 
scription. 

Tne  Library^  Bihlioteca  Puhhlica,  in 
the  Piazza  Sopramura,  contains  up- 
wards of  .30,000  volumes,  among  which 
are  some  MSS.,  a  collection  of  Peru- 
gian  editions  of  the  15th  century, 
and  a  series  of  Aldines.  Among  the 
MSS.  are  a  Stephanus  Byzantinus  of 
the  5th  century,  and  the  works  of 
St.  Augustin  witib  miniatures  of  the 
Idth.  Among  the  printed  books  is  the 
first  printed  at  Perugia,  in  1476,  the 
Counsels  of  Benedetto  Capra,  a  native 
jurist. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  (Ospedale  de*  Men- 
tecatti^  of  Perugia  has  acquired  great 
celebrity  throughout  Italy.  It  is  outside 
the  Porta  dl  S.  Mar^herita,  and  contains 
•upwards   of  100  inmates,   paying  a 


monthly  stipend  Tarying  from  C  to  15 
dollars,  several  of  whom  belong  to  the 
highest  classes  of  Italian  Society. 
There  are  also  a  certain  nomber  of  the 
poorer  classes  supported  at  the  expense 
of  their  different  localities.  The  whole 
establishment  is  extremely  well  ma- 
naged, and  well  worth  a  visit  from 
the  professional  traveller.  The  sys- 
tem of  non-restraint,  now  nniversally 
adopted  in  England  and  France,  has 
been  productive  of  the  happiest  results 
here. 

The  FoHress,    called    the    Citadella 
Paolina,  was  begun  in  1540,  by  Paul 
III.,  who  destroyed  one  of  the  finest 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  the  palaces 
of  the  principal  citizens,  for  the  pur- 
pose.    It  was   designed   by  Sangallo, 
and    finished    in    1544    by    Galeasso 
Alessi,     Its  apartments    and    chapels 
were  decorated  with  frescoes  byRaffaelle 
del  Colle  and  other  artists,  but  they 
were   destroyed   during  the  political 
troubles  which  followed  the  first  French 
invasion.    After  that  time  its  ditches 
were  filled  up  and  converted  into  a 
public  promenade,  and  the  citadel  itself 
into  a  powder  magazine.     As,  how- 
ever, it  still  commanded  the  town  with- 
out protecting  the  inhabitants,  it  was 
entirely   dismantled    by  the    citizens 
during  the  political  excitement  in  1849, 
and  removed  to  make  room  for  a  hand- 
some square    and    promenade.     The 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  con- 
struction   of  this   fortress  arose  out 
of  a  salt-tax  imposed   by  Paul  III. 
The  pope,  careless  of  concealing  his 
motive,  recorded  his  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  following  haughty 
inscription,  long  visible  in  the  court : 
''Ad  coercendam  Perusinorum  auda- 
ciam  Paulus  III.,  sedificavit."  The  first  * 
cannon  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
in  a  sack  of  corn,  and  local  tradition  still 
preserves  the  record    of  the  jealous 
feeline  with  which  the  P^rugians  re- 
garded   this    encroachment   on  their 
liberty,  in  the  popular  distich — 

«  Glacdi6  coal  vnole  11  diavolo 
Evviva  Papa  Paolo!" 

There  is  a  beautiful  view  over  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber  and  the  distant 
Umbrian   Apennines  from  the  castle 
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terraoe.  The  advanced  lunettes  com- 
manding the  road  from  Florence  have 
been  preserved,  as  not  offering  any 
danger  to  the  popular  liberties:  they 
are  now  used  as  a  power  magazine. 

There  is  a  club,  the  Casino  Letterario 
in  the  Corso,  where  newsnapers  and 
reviews  are  taken  in,  and  to  which 
strangers  are  admitted  on  proper  intro- 
duction. 

Intarsia^  or  inlaid-wood  Mosaic,  for 
which  Perugia  was  once  celebrated, 
is  well  executed  by  Signor  Lancetti, 
whose  shop  is  at  No.  57,  Corso,  who 
has  so  well  restored  the  work  in  the 
choir  of  S.  Pietro  del  Cassinesi. 

The  roads  from  Perugia  to  Cittk  di 
Castello  are  described  under  Rte.  94; 
to  Todi,  Terni,  and  Nami,  under 
Bte.  95 ;  by  the  latter,  Terni  may  be 
reached  without  making  the  detour  by 
Foligno  and  Spoleto ;  to  Cittk  della 
Pieve,  and  thence  to  Chiusi  and  Siena, 
under  Rte.  96 ;  and  to  Orvieto,  Rte.  97. 

A  diligence  leaves  Perugia  every 
morning  for  Chiusi,  where  it  meets 
the  rly.  train  that  arrives  at  Siena  at 
4*35  P.M.,  Florence  at  8,  and  Leghorn 
at  8*35  on  the  same  evening.  This  is  a 
convenient  way  into  S.  Tuscany ;  &res 
to  Chiusi  7  francs,  to  Florence  21  fr. 
For  Fano,  by  Gubbio,  Cagli,  the  Furlo 
Pass,  in  correspondence  with  the  rly. 
between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  perform- 
ing the  journey  in  18  hrs. 

Geology* — The  group  of  hills  on 
which  Perugia  stands  is  formed  of  the 
same  Pliocene  deposit  that  fills  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  extends  along 
the  Umbrian  Apennines  to  a  certain 
elevation.  The  nill  of  Perugia  consists 
chieflv  of  beds  of  sand  and  calcareous 
breccia  resting  upon  blue  marls,  in 
which  considerable  masses  of  lignite  are 
met  with,  and  which  have  been  worked 
along  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber. 
The  Umbrian  Apennines  consist  chiefly 
of  red  and  grey  limestones  of  the  Ox- 
ford clay  period,  on  which  rest  the 
cretaceous  sandstones,  macigno,  and 
pietra  serena,  similar  to  those  about 
Florence,  through  which  the  Tiber 
roBs  At  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Perugia. 


The  ^lonst  can  examine  in  the  Mine- 
rsdogical  Museum  at  the  University  a 
collection  of  rocks  to  illustrate  the 
structure  of  this  part  of  Italy. 

Perugia  to  Foligno. 

Leavinff  Perugia  for  Foligno  by  [the 
road  which  passes  by  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  S.  Pietro  del  Cassinesi 
and  through  the  Porta  S.  Costanza, 
we  soon  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber.  This  new  road  is  much  better 
laid  down,  but  is  1^  m.  loneer  than 
the  old  one,  which  led  into  the  plain 
by  a  steep  descent  of  3  m.  Tbf» 
views  which  it  commands,  bounded 
by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the 
mountains  behind  Assisi,  is  extremely 
beautiful.  On  the  line  of  the  rly.  and 
new  road,  about  1  m.  before  reaching 
the  Ponte  di  S.  Giovanni,  a  peasant 
discovered,  in  1840,  an  Etruscan  tomb 
in  what  has  since  proved  to  be  the 
ancient  Necropolis  of  Perugia,  which 
has  been  described  in  our  account  of  the 
antiquities  of  Perugia ;  passers-by  in- 
terested in  Etruscan  antiquities  should 
not  fail  to  visit  it,  as  well  as  the  col- 
lections in  the  villa  of  Count  Baglioni 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.    (See  p.  384.)] 

But  the  most  convenient  way  of  per- 
forming the  journey  will  be  by  rly.  The 
line  ms^es  a  considerablecMour;  follow- 
ing the  base  of  the  hilly  group  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  city  stands,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  several  short  tun- 
nels and  deep  cuttings  in  the  tertiary 
rocks  before  reaching  the  Tiber  at 

7  m.  Ponte  San  Giovanni  Stat. 

At  the  Tiber  we  reach  the  boundary 
of  Etruria,  and,  crossing  it  by  a  bridge 
called  Ponte  di  S.  Giovanni,  enter  an- 
cient Umbria.  This  will  very  probably 
be  the  first  spot  where  Uie  traveller 
may  have  seen  the  **  yellow  Tiber." 

"  Hunc  inter  fluvlo  Tiberinus  amsBno, 
YortldbuB  rapldis,  et  multa  flavua  axena, 
In  mare  prorumpit."  JEn.^  vU.  31. 

This  celebrated  river  rises  close  to 
the  hamlet  of  Monte  Coronaro,  in  the 
Apennines,  near  where  the  Savio,  flow- 
ing towards  the  Adriatic  in  an  opposite 
,  direction,  likewise  has  its  source*    Ac* 
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cording  to  Calindri,  itg  conne  to  thesea 
is  249  m.  in  length,  during  whidi  it  is 
said  to  reoeire  no  less  than  40  tributary 
streams. 

At  Ponte  San  Giovanni  the  river  is 
not  broad;  it  has  been  dammed  ap 
for  the  purpose  of  taming  mills,  which 
add  in  some  measore  to  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  landscape.  The  beds 
of  sandstone  (pietra  serena)  are  here 
seen  dipping  towards  the  S.W.  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tiber.  6  m.  Luther  on,  the 
rly.  crosses  the  Jescio  and  the  Chiascio 
torrents  near  their  junction,  i  m.  be- 
fore reaching 

6  m.  Bastia  Stat.  (A  cross  road  of 
about  3  m.  from  this  point,  along  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Jescio  as  £ur  as  O^pedaletto^ 
will  enable  the  pedestrian  to  reach 
Assisi  in  an  hour.)  In  the  choir  of  its 
ch.  is  an  altarpiece  composed  of  several 
small  subjects  by  Nicolb  Alunno,  dated 
1499.  Bastia,  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing district,  suffered  very  severely  from 
earthquakes  in  1853.  On  leaving  here 
the  rly.  crosses  the  plain  to 

3  m.  Za  Madonna  degli  Angeli,  or 
Assist  Stat.,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  magnificent  church  of  Sta.^  Maria 
degli  Angeli,  built  from  the  designs  of 
Vignola,  to  enclose  the  small  Gothic 
chapel  in  which  St.  Francis  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  order.  During  the 
earthquake  of  1832  the  ch.  was  almost 
wholly  ruined,  the  tower  was  thrown 
down,  the  roof  rent,  and  many  of 
its  columns  gave  way.  The  cupola, 
which  had  long  been  celebrated  for  the 
boldness  of  its  design,  was  not  materi- 
ally injured,  and  under  it  still  remains 
undisturbed  the  original  cell  and  the 
little  chapel  of  St.  Francis.  The 
nave  and  dboir,  which  were  destroyed, 
have  been  rebuilt.  The  ch.  is  re- 
markable for  a  large  fresco  of  the 
Vision  of  St.  Francis,  painted  in 
1829  by  Ooerheck,  A  chapel  attached 
to  the  ch.  has  paintings  in  fresco 
by  Tiberio  d'  Assisi  in  1518,'  finished 
by  Lo  Spagna,  representing  5  scenes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Francis.  Enclosed 
in  the  ch.  is  the  modest  dwelling  in 
which  St.  Francis  lived,  and  which  is 
^  old  in  great  veneration,  and  much 
Tted  to  by  pilgrims  and  devotees  on 
in  fisstivalB.    The  Stanza  di  San 


Fnmcetoo  is  cdebraled  for  its  frescoes 
of  the  Compemons  of  the  Saint,  a 
series  of  beantifnl  figures  by  Lo  Spagna^ 
now  much  iigured.  There  is  a  good 
bust  of  Cardinal  Rivarola,  by  Teneraniy 
in  the  Sacristy, 

ExcuBsioN  TO  Assisi. 

From  the  rly.  staL  and  the  Madonna 
degli  Angeli  a  road  branches  off  on  1. 
to  Assisi,  distant  about  1|  m.  Convey- 
ances will  be  found  in  attendance  on 
the  arrival  of  the  riy.  trains. 

No  traveller  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  art,  who  is  desirous 
of  tracing  the  influence  which  the 
devotional  fervour  of  St.  Francis  ex- 
ercised on  the  punters  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  will  fail  to  visit 
that  celebrated  sanctuary.  To  many 
the  distance  will  not  be  beyond  the 
compass  of  a  walk.  Arrangements  can 
be  made  at  the  stat  for  the  excur- 
sion, where  a  light  carriage  of  the 
country  may  be  hired  to  ascend  the 
mountain^  and  afterwards  to  proceed 
to  Spello  and  FoHgno  by  the  excel- 
lent road  which  leads  from  Assisi 
without  the  necessity  of  returning  to, 
the  Madonna  degli  Angeli.  There  is 
only  one  inn,  properly  speaking,  at 
Assisi,  the  Albergo  del  Leone,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Vescovado,  kept  by  Stoppini, 
clean  rooms,  civil  people;  but  *' clean 
quarters  may  be  obtained  at  Amoni's, 
very  civil  and  attentive  people,  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  4  francs  a-day 
for  board  and  lodnng,  and  with  fair 
treatment,  which  will  enable  the  tourist 
to  explore  leisurely  the  artistic  and 
other  curiosities  of  this  most  interest- 
ing place  and  its  neighbourhood.  There 
are  4  bed-rooms  and  one  decent  sitting- 
room  at  Amoni's." — H,  A.  L, 

Assisi  (the  ancient  AsisxvmC)  is  the 

sanctuary  of  earl^r  Italian  art,  and  the 

scene  of  those  triumphs  of  Giotto  to 

which  Dante  has  given  immortality : 

"  Cradette  Cimabue  nella  pintora 

Tener  lo  campo,  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido. 
Si  che  la  fama  (U  coin!  oBcura." 

PuTjjr.,  zi.  94. 

*'  In  painting,  Cimabue  tboQght  fhc  field 
Was  all  his  own— now  Giotto  has  the  cry. 
And  bids  his  predecessor's  glory  yield." 

Wri^s  Tnmt. 
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Surrounded  by  its  battlements  and 
towers,  and  commanded  by  its  lofty 
and  ruined  citadel,  with  its  long  line  of 
arches  stretching  across  the  moun- 
tain, Assisi  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque spots  in  Italy.  Its  interest 
will  be  increased  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Italian  scholar  by  the  beautiful 
description  of  Dante  : — 

"  Intra  Tupino  e  V  acqua,  che  discende 
Dal  colle  eletto  dal  l)eato  Ubaldo, 
Fertile  costa  d'  alto  monte  pende, 
Onde  Perugia  sente  freddo  e  caldo 
Da  Porta  Sole,  e  dirietro  le  piange 
Per  greve  giogo  Nocera  con  Gtuddo. 
Di  qnella  costa  la,  dov'ella  firange 
Pill  soa  rattezza,  nacque  al  mondo  im  sole, 
Come  fa  qaesto  tal  volto  di  Gange. 
Perb  chi  d'  essp  loco  fa  parole, 
Non  dica  Aacesi,  che  direbbe  corto, 
Ma  Oriente,  se  proprio  dir  vnole." 

Far.t  xi.  43. 
*'  Betwixt  Tupino,  and  the  stream  descending 
Down  from  the  hill  the  blest  Ubaldo  chose, 
A  fertile  tract  is  from  the  mount  depending ; 
Whence  to  Perugia  best  and  cold  do  come, 
llirough  Porta  Sole ;  and  behind  it  those 
Of  Nooera  and  Gualdo  mourn  their  doom. 
On  that  side  where  the  mountain  falls  away 
Host  gently,  to  the  world  a  sun  was  bom, ; 
As  from  the  Gauges  springs  the  solar  ray. 
Whoso  would  therefore  call  the  place  aright- 
Let  it  no  longer  of  its  fame  be  shorn. 
And  Orient,  not  Asaesl,  be  it  hight." 

Wrighft  Tram, 


The  loyely  position  of  Assisi,  and 
the  history  of  its  Church  and  Convent 
are    elegantly  sketched   by  an   able 
writer  in  the  •  Quarterly  Review  *  (No. 
208). 

*^  As  the  Tiber  leaves  the  shadethrown 
by  the  heights  crowned  with  the  Etrus- 
can Perugia  for  the  sunny  meadows  of 
a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  its  yet  un- 
sullied stream  eddies  round  a  spur  of 
the  Apennines'.  This  solitary  nill  is 
clothed  at  its  base  with  the  olive  and 
the  vine,  but  where  the  winter  winds 
sweep  it  with  their  chill  blast  it  is  naked 
and  bare  of  verdure.  As  the  setting 
sun  throws  its  last  rays  upon  its  rugged 
sides  it  ^lows  with  a  golden  light  and 
scatters  infinite  purple  shadows  from  its 
frowning  rocks.  To  an  ancient  town 
built  on  this  barren  declivity  came  St. 
Francis,  after  a  life  of  perilous  wan- 
dering, from  the  bright  world  below,  to 
die.  His  profession  of  poverty,  absti- 
nence, and  humility,  whilst  it  exalted 
beggary  into  a  holy  virtue,  had  never- 
theless laid  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
brotherhood  that  in  no  ways  neglected 
worldly  influence  and  power.  He  had 
scarcely  died — covered  by  another's 
cloak  cast  over  his  wasted  body  eaten 
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with  soret— than  there  arose  over  hiB 
ashes  a  monument  such  as  even  Italy, 
with  all  her  wonders  of  art,  has  rarely 
seen.  An  architect  was  iDvited  from 
Germany  to  fashion  the  edifice  after 
Uie  new  order  of  architecture.  The 
steep  and  rocky  slope  offered  no  suffi- 
cient level  space  for  the  foundations ; 
hut  in  those  days  men  had  invention  in 
the  arts,  and  trusted  to  their  own  genius 
instead  of  holding  only  to  those  who 
had  gone  before  them.  Having  pro- 
bably no  treatises  on  architecture  to 
refer  to  for  an  'authority,'  he  built 
boldly  against  the  mountain,  piling  one 
church  upon  another;  the  upper  vast, 
lofty,  and  admitting  through  its  broad 
windows  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun ; 
the  lower — as  if  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth — ^low,  solemn,  and  almost  shutting 
out  the  light  of  day.  Around  the  holy 
edifice  grew  the  convent,  a  vast  build- 
ing, resting  upon  a  lon^  line  of  arches 
clinging  to  the  hill-sides.  As  the 
evening  draws  nigh,  casting  its  deep 
shadows  over  the  valley,  the  traveller 
beneath  gazes  upwards  with  feelings  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  this  graceful 
arcade  supporting  the  massy  convent, 
the  ancient  towers  and  walls  of  the 
silent  town  gathering  around,  and  the 
purple  rocks  rising  high  above — ^all  still 
glowing  in  the  lingering  sunbeams — a 
scene  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  any 
clime  for  its  sublime  beauty." 

The  Great  Convent  belongs  to 
the  reformed  rule  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  the  brethren  of  which, 
called  Minori  Conventuali,  were  known 
in  England  in  former  times  by  the 
name  of  Black  Friars.  As  they  are 
allowed  to  possess  property,  contrary 
to  the  general  rule  of  the  founder, 
they  are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  do 
jiot  live  like  the  other  Franciscans  by 
begging :  their  convent  therefore  offers 
an  appearance  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort which  contrasts  with  those  of  the 
other  Franciscan  orders.  The  esta- 
blishment consists  of  very  extensive 
•cloisters,  inhabited  by  perhaps  a  greater 
number  of  inmates  than  any  other 
.monastic  institution  at  the  present 
day.  Founded  during  the  lifetime  of 
:the  patron  saint  in  the  early  part  of 
the  ld.ih  oentttify  (St.  Fi^Ois  was  bom 


at  Assisi  in  1182,  and  died  near  it  in 
1226),  the  building  and  churches  an- 
nexed to  it  were  commenced  in  1228, 
— Father  Elias  being  then  the  first 
general  of  the  order — ^under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  architect  brought  from  Ger- 
many, and,  as  is  supposed,  sent  by  the 
Emperor  Frederic  11. 

The  convent  has  little  to  interest 
the  traveller  in  itself.  The  outer 
cloister  (alone  open  to  ladies)  has 
some  paintings  of  second-rate  artists — 
a  series  of  portraits  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  order,  by  Dono 
Doni  (1595).  There  is  a  good  fresco 
of  the  Last  Supper  by  the  same  painter 
in  the  small  refectory ;  and  one  of  the 
same  subject  by  SoUmena  in  the  larger 
one.  But  if  the  convent  has  little  to 
detain  us,  it  is  quite  different  with  the 
ch.  annexed  to  it  —  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuihents  of  the  middle 
ages,  whether  as  considered  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  or  for 
paintings  which  it  contains  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  Revival.  The 
churches — for  there  are  two — rest  upon 
massive  substructions  on  the  abrupt 
side  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  town 
stands,  and  offer,  when  seen  as  ap- 
proached from  Perugia,  a  very  grand 
and  singular  appearance.  Placed  over 
each  other,  they  had  been  designated 
as  upper  and  lower,  until  of  late  years, 
when  the  discovery  of  the  supposed 
remains  of  St.  Francis  has  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a  third,  below  all,  to 
contain  his  tomb,  but  which  being  a 
mere  sepulchral  chapel  or  crypt,  we 
shall  retain  in  our  descijption  the  an- 
cient designations  of  upper  and  lower 
as  formerly  given  to  them. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  follow  our 
review  of  the  works  of  art  contained  in 
them,  we  have  annexed  a  ground-plan 
of  the  lower  ch.:  the  portions  of  the 
original  edifice  that  have  been  pre- 
served are  marked  in  a  darker  shading, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  subsequent 
additions.  The  upper  ch.,  which  has 
undergone  little  or  no  alteration  since 
its  completion  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
parts  of  the  plan  in  the  darker  tint^  and 
upon  which  it  rests. 

Ai  ir«  hAv«  already  ftiit«d|  1l)0tlt 
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these  edifices  were  commenced  in 
1228  ;  the  lower  ch.  was  completed  in 
4  years,  whilst  the  upper  one  <loes  not 
appear  to  have  been  nnished  until  1253, 
when  it  was  consecrated  by  Pope  In- 
nocent IV.  ^The  architect  was  Jacobus 
ex  Alemannia,  called  Jaoopo  di  Ale- 
mannia  by  the  ItalianSi  and  Lapo  by 
the  early  Tuscan  writers,  and  by  them 
confounded,  and  especially  by  Vasari, 
with  Lapo  di  Cambio,  the  father  of 
Arnolfo,  the  great  architect  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence.  With  Jacopo  was 
associated  a  brother  of  the  order,  Fra 
Filippo  da  Campello,  and  to  these  emi- 
nent men  we  are  indebted  for  this 
early  specimen  of  the  so-called  Gothic 
architecture  in  Central  Italy,  although 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  it  was 
the  earliest  example  of  that  style, 
since  we  find  traces  of  it  at  Subiaco 
perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries  before.* 

The  Upper  Ch.,  being  the  most  simple 
in  its  details,  ought  to  be  the  first  seen 
by  the  visitor.  As  it  is  only  open  for 
Divine  service  on  certain  great  festivals 
(Whitsunday,  the  Assumption,  the 
Feast  of  St.  Francis,  &c.)»  it  can  only 
be  entered  through  the  lower  one,  and 
on  application  in  the  Sacristy.  The  form 
is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  consisting  of 
a  single  nave,  ornamented  with  Gothic 
pilasters,  and  divided  off  into  4  bays, 
in  each  of  which  is  a  fine  lancet 
window ;  of  transepts ;  and  of  a  tri- 
bune or  apse.  The  whole  length  is 
225  ft.,  the  width  of  the  nave  36,  and 
its  height  60.  The  W.  ftont  on  the 
Piazza  is  very  elegant,  with  a  fine 
pointed  sable,  having  a  richly-worked 
wheel-window  over  the  portal,  which 
is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  from 
which  two  fine  Gothic  entrances  open 
into  the  sacred  edifice.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  divided  into  5  compart- 
ments, two  of  which  are  covered  with 
golden  stars  on  an  ultramarine  ground, 
and  3  with  frescoes  by  Cimabue,  the 
^hole  remarkably  well  preserved  after 
nearly  600  years.    The  walls  of  the 

r  *_One"of  the  earliest  true  Gothic  edifices  in  Italy 
Is  probably  the  ch.  of  San  Andrea  at  Vercelli, 
began  in  1219.  (See  Sandbook  qf  N.  Italy, 
Rte.  2.)  There  is  considerable  uncertainty 
about  the  age  of  the  pointed  arches  at  Subiaco. 
{ffamdbook  pf  JiofM,  Iktvlroos.) 


nave  are  also  covered  with  frescoes. 
Those  below  the  gallery,  forming  the 
lower  range,  in  28  compartments,  were 
painted  by  Qiotto  about  the  year  1298, 
and  represent  events  in  the  life  of  St. 
Francis;  the  upper  range,  and  those 
between  the  windows,  by  Cimabue, 
towards  1280,  and  consist  of  a  series 
of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, embracing  from  the  Creation 
of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour.  The  transept  has  a  chapel 
at  each  end,  which  offer  nothing  re- 
markable, whilst  the  walls  of  the  tran- 
sept itself,  as  well  as  the  roof,  are 
covered  with  frescoes  by  Giunta  da  Pisa, 
painted  about  the  year  1252,  most  of 
which  have  been  destroyed  by  damp 
and  time.  The  choir  or  space  behind 
the  high  altar  is  remarkable  for  its  102 
wooden  stalls,  admirably  carved,  and 
ornamented  with  intarsia-work,  by  Iky- 
menico  da  S,  Severino,  in  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.  The  papal  throne,  in 
red  marble  of  Assisi,  is  attributed  to 
the  Florentine  sculptor  Fuccio,  and  was 
erected  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  The 
construction  of  the  vault  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  is  very  remarkable,  and 
well  worthy,  for  its  masonry  and  car- 
pentry, of  a  detailed  examination  by  the 
professional  architect. 

The  Lower  Ch.,  which  is  that  in  which 
Divine  service  is  usually  performed,  and 
consequently  always  open,  offers  a  sin- 
gular contrast,  in  its  low,  gloomy,  and 
crypt-like  appearance,  with  the  upper 
one.  The  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  side- 
door  on  a  lower  terrace,  opening  into 
an  elongated  vestibule  (1,  2, 3*)  at  right 
angles  with  the  direction  of  the  original 
building.  This  vestibule  is  more 
than  2  centuries  posterior  in  date  to 
the  ch.  built  by  Jacopo,  having  been 
added  to  it  in  1487,  when  most  of  the 
side-chapels  were  also  erected.  There 
are  some  paintings  and  monuments 
here  worthy  of  notice.  The  small 
chapel  of  St.  Sebastian  (6),  on  the  1.,  is 
painted  by  Sermei  and  Giorgettu  The 
walls  have  several  works  by  the  same 
artists,  representing  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Nativity,  and  the  Glorification  of 
St.  Francis ;  and  on  the  vault  the  Al- 

*  The  numbers  refer  to  those  on  the  annexed 
grooDd'plan  of  tht  tower  chunb; 
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mighty  soTTDniided  by  Angeb,  by  Jfar- 
ielli,  Oppofite  the  entranoey  and  at 
the  extremity  of  this  Testibale,  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Cnicifixion  (4),  erected 
by  Cardinal  Albonioz,  whoK  graTe  is 
close  to  it.  It  is  painted  by  Bufal- 
macco  and  Pace  da  Faaua,  The  smaller 
chapel  near  it  of  8.  Antonio  Abbate  (5) 
is  \ff  the  latter.  There  are  some  inte- 
resting tombs  here  against  the  irall  on 
the  rt,  the  firit  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Ceirehi  family,  of  Florence,  over 
which  has  been  placed  a  vase  in  por- 
phyry, which,  if  we  are  to  beliere 
the  mars,  was  presented  to  their  ch. 
hy  Ecnba  di  Longnan,  Queen  of 
C^ros,  filled  with  nltramanne,  so 
largely  used  in  its  early  decorations. 
Beyond  tlus  is  a  rery  fine  maosoleum, 
attribated  to  Fucdo,  Considerable 
uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  personage 
whose  remains  it  encloses,  as  &ere  is  no 
inscription — some  believing  it  to  contain 
those  of  John  of  Brienne,  King  of  Jem- 
salem,  who  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  in  1237;  others  of  EScnba  di 
Lusignan,  who  died  in  1243.  In  the 
chapel  of  S.  Antonio  is  an  nm  with 
an  inscription  in  Latin  hexameters  to 
members  of  the  Basca  &mily,  Dnkes 
of  Spoleto.  Entering  the  nave^  the 
walls  sarmounting  the  massive  pilas- 
ters on  either  side  are  covered  with 
faiutings;  those  on  the  1.,  in  the  early 
talo-Greek  style,  represent  events  from 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  are  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  at  Assisi ;  those 
on  the  opposite  wall,  from  the  life 
of  St.  Francis,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Mmo  da  Torrita,  in  the 
style  of  Guido  da  Siena;  they  are  now 
nearly  efiaced. 

Commencing  our  examination  of  the 
lower  ch.  on  the  rt.  as  we  enter  from 
the  vestibule,  the  first  chapel  (8),  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Louis  of  France,  has  an 
altarpiece  by  Lo  /S^xsu/na,  representing 
the  Virgin  enthroned,  with  six  saints 
and  a  friar,  one  of  the  artist's  finest 
works.     The  frescoes  of  the  Preach- 
ing and  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  on 
the     side-walls    are     by    Dono    Doni 
M560).      The    beautiful     groups    of 
*ophets  and  Sibyls  on  the  vault,  by 
Irea  del  Injegno,  of  Assisi,  were  so 
ch  admired  by  Raphael  that  he  imi- 


tated them  in  those  he  executed  in  the 
ch.  of  Santa  Bfaria  ddla  Pace  at  Borne. 
The  frescoes  in  the  next  chapd  (10), 
of  S.  Antonio  of  Padna,  were  by  Gioitmoj 
but  of  which  scarcdy  a  trace  remains ; 
those  which  have  replaced  them  are  by 
Sermei  and  Marian^,  The  chapel  of 
La  Ifaddaleoa  (11)  is  ornamented  with 
frescoes  by  Buffalmacco  (1320),  relative 
to  the  life  of  the  saint,  as  wdl  as  the 
12  saints  on  the  ardi.  We  now  enter 
the  S.  transept,  the  walls  and  roof 
of  which  are  covered  with  works  of 
Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Giommni  da  MUano. 
At  the  small  altar  of  the  Conception 
(16)  is  an  Annunciation  by  Pvccio 
Caparma,  a  pupil  of  Giotto's,  and  a 
fragment  of  a  Madonna  by  Cirndbue. 
The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  (17) , 
at  the  end  of  this  transept,  is  painted 
chiefly  by  GiottinOy  representing  the  12 
AposUes,  higher  up  histories  firom  the 
life  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  on  the  vault 
various  saints.  The  6  figures  of  saints 
at  the  neighbouring  altar  of  Sta.  Elisa- 
betta  are  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi^ 

The  high  altar  (12)  stands  over 
where  the  remains  of  St.  Francis  lay  ; 
between  the  choir  and  the  nave  liie 
4  triangular  spaces  of  the  vault 
above  contain  some  of  the  finest 
frescoes  of  Giotto,  representing  the 
principal  virtues  of  St.  Francis — Po- 
verty, C^hastity,  Obedience — and  his 
Glorification.  The  1st  virtue.  Poverty, 
is  represented  as  a  woman  standing 
among  thorns,  whom  C^irist  gives  in 
marriage  to  St.  Francis.  In  the  2nd, 
Chastity,  as  a  young  female  sitting  in 
a  strong  fortress,  to  which  St.  Francis 
is  leading  several  monks,  &c.  In  the 
3rd,  Obedience  is  represented  with  a 
yoke,  but  wrapped  up  in  allegorical 
emblems  which  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of.  In  the  4th, 
St.  Francis  is  seated  on  a  throne  hold- 
ing the  cross  and  the  rules  of  his  order, 
while  hosts  of  angels  sing  his  praises. 

The  table  of  the  high  altar  rests 
upon  21  Gothic  columns,  and  consists 
of  a  marble  slab  brought  from  Ck)nstan- 
tinople  at  the  period  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  church.  A  gradino  of 
marble  divides  it  into  two  altars,  one 
towards  the  nave,  the  other  towards 
the  choir.    The  tabernacle  which  snr- 
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moants  the  dboriam  was  designed  by 
Gittlio  Dante  of  Perugia,  a  pupil  of 
A.  di  Sangallo's,  in  the  16th  century. 
The  choir  has  tiie  remains  of  a  glory 
painted  by  Qiottino, 

Entering  the  N.  transept,  the  frescoes 
which  are  upon  its  walls  are  ohiefiy  by 
Puccio  Capanna  ;  they  represent  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Capture  of  Christ,  the  Fla- 
geUation,  and  the  SaTiour  bearing  the 
Cross ;  on  the  wall  are  the  Deposition, 
the  Entombment,  the  Resurrection,  and 
St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 
The  small  altar  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, called  also  delle  Reliquie  (13), 
conceals  in  a  great  measure  the  fine 
fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Pietro  Ca^ 
vallirii,  the  pupil  of  Giotto.  It  was 
painted  at  the  expense  of  Walter 
de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens,  during 
his  temporary  elevation  as  captain  of 
the  Florentine  republic,  in  1342.  It 
is  the  finest  work  extant  by  this 
master ;  the  afflicted  angels  m  the 
upper  part  of  the  composition,  and  the 
groups  of  horsemen,  soldiers,  &c.,  in 
the  lower  portion,  are  Aill  of  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  The  portrait  of  Ca- 
vallini,  with  a  cap  on  his  head  and  his 
hands  clasped  in  adoration,  is  seen 
below.  The  personage  riding  on  a 
mule  covered  with  golden  trappings 
is  said  to  be  Walter  de  Brienne 
himself.  At  the  end  of  this  transept 
is  the  chapel  of  San  Bonaventura  di  Po- 
tenza  and  San  Dego  (14),  which  is  only 
remarkable  for  its  window  with  some 
good  coloured  glass.  Through  it  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Sacristy  (20,  21),  which 
consists  of  two  halls:  the  outer  one 
has  some  paintings  of  Sermei;  the 
inner,  several  handsome  presses  of  the 
17th  cent.,  in  which  were  preserved  the 
treasures  of  the  ch.  prior  to  their  dis- 
persion in  1797.  Among  other  objects 
contained  in  the  fine  Meliquary  here 
are  the  veil  of  the  Virgin,  a  Benediction 
of  St.  Francis  in  his  own  writing, 
and  the  copy  of  the  rules  of  his  order 
as  approved  by  Honorius  III.,  which 
the  saint  always  carried  about  him. 
Over  the  door  is  the  portrait  of  St. 
Francis,  by  Oiunta  da  Pisa,  painted 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  saint.  Re- 
ituming  into  the  ch.,  and  following  the 
'1.  side  of  the  nave,  at  its  eastern  extre- 


mity is  the  pulpit  (18),  with  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to  Fra 
MartinOf  a  pjupil  of  Simone  Memmi; 
and  at  the  neignbouring  altar  of  S*  Sta- 
nislas (9)  a  Crucifixion  by  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
or  Giottino.  The  fresco  of  S.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata,  under  the  music 
gallery,  is  by  Giotto.  The  last  chapel 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  nave,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  (7),  is  covered  with  paint- 
ings by  Simone  Memmi,  representing 
events  m  the  life  of  that  saint. 

The  painted  glass  in  the  windows  of 
the  lower  ch.  was  executed  by  AngeUtto 
and  Pietro  da  6^6to,and  Bonino  diAssiai; 
that  in  the  upper  ch.  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  probably  contemporaneously 
with  the  buildingitsel^  and  was  restored 
by  pya  Francesco  di  Terra  Nova  and  by 
Ludovico  da  Udine,  in  1476  and  1485. 

The  sepulchral  crypt,  which  is  en- 
tered by  a  double  flight  of  steps  from 
the  lower  ch.,  was  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  which  the  latter  stands,  and 
round  the  place  where  the  remains  of 
St.  Francis  were  discovered  in  a  rude 
stone  sarcophagus  in  1818.  The  place 
of  these  t  relics  had  been  forgotten, 
although  the  site  where  they  might  be 
looked  for  was  accurately  pointed  out 
by  Vasari  in  his  Life  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo. 
However,  once  found,  and  their  iden- 
tity, which  was  doubted,  had  been 
decided  by  a  Commission  of  Cardinals 
and  Prelates,  it  was  determined  to 
erect  a  magnificent  crypt  round  them. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
63  ft.  long  in  each  of  its  branches, 
which  extend  under  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs of  the  ch.  above,  having  in  the 
centre  a  handsome  urn  in  bronze,  to 
which  the  bones  of  the  saint  were 
transferred,  and  let  into  the  hollow  in 
the  rock  where  they  originally  lay, 
and  which  has  been  preserved  in  this 
gorgeous  modern  edifice.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  crypt  is  Doric,  and  en- 
tirely out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
two  older  churches ;  the  general  look 
is  far  too  modern  for  so  remarkable  a 
tomb. 

Considerable  speculation  has  been 
raised  in  regard  to  the  spot  where 
the  Ghibeline  general  Guido  da  Mon- 
tefeltro  was  buried.  Some  doubt, 
indeed,  exists  whether  the  body  w 
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not  remoyed  from  Absisi  by  hiB  son 
Federiffo.  After  a  brilliant  military 
career  m  the  13th  century,  this  cele- 
brated captain,  charmed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  St.  Francis,  retired  to 
Assisi  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the 
new  order.  From  this  seclusion  he 
was  summoned  to  Anagni  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  who  was  so  anxious  to  have  the 
adyantage  of  his  counsels  during  his 
contests  with  the  Colonnas,  that  he 
promised  him  plenary  indulgence  if  he 
would  assist  in  reducmg  Palestrina,  the 
feudal  stronghold  of  that  celebrated 
family.  Guido  stipulated  for  a  more 
express  absolution  for  any  crime  ^  he 
might  commit  in  giving  this  advice, 
and  then  suggested  the  perfidious 
policy  of  promising  much  and  per- 
forming littie  :— 

**  Lunga  promessa  con  1'  attender  corto.'* 

Inf.  xxvii. 

"  Large  be  your  promlBe— your  performance 
slack."  Wright's  Trans, 

Guido  retired  aeun  to  this  convent, 
where  he  died  in  1298.  Dante  has 
punished  him  for  this  perfidy  by 
placing  him  in  Hell,  on  the  plea  that 
his  absolution  preceded  his  penitence, 
and  was  therefore  null. 

The  ch.  of  Sta,  Chiara,  built  by  Fra 
Filippo  da  Campello,  in  1253,  a  few 
years  only  after  the  death  of  the  saint, 
still  retains  its  fine  wheel-window ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  ch., 
which  was  in  the  Gothic  of  the  13th 
century,  and  painted  by  Giotto,  has 
been  replaced  by  modern  restorations. 
It  has  an  interest  as  containing  the  body 
of  St.  Claire,  the  first  abbess  of  the 
order  which  bears  her  name,  the  maiden 
whom  the  enthusiasm  of  St.  Francis 
induced  to  renounce  her  fiimily  and 
her  wealth,  and  whose  hur  he  cut  off 
with  his  own  hand.  She  is  buried  under 
the  high  altar.  The  side  wings  still 
retun  some  frescoes  relative  to  the 
life  of  the  Saint,  attributed  to  Oiotto, 
but  with  more  probability  by  Giottino. 

The*  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Ru- 
finus,  its  first  bishop,  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century,  and  its 
crypt  from  1028;  it  was  modernised 
by  Galeasso  Alessi  in  the  16th,  but 
retains  its  Gothia  front*    Ab  ancwBt 


marble  sa^phagus  serreft  as  the  bigli 
altar. 

The  Ch.  called  the  Chiesa  Nwta 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  in  which. 
St.  Francis  was  bom.  The  apartment 
is  still  shown  in  which  his  father  con- 
fined him  under  the  belief  that  his  de- 
votion and  his  charities  were  acts  of 
madness. 

In  the  Piazza  is  the  fine  portico 
of  an  ancient  Temple  of  Minerva;  it 
consists  of  6  fluted  columns  of  tra* 
vertine  and  a  pediment,  beneath  which 
some  fragments  of  ancient  sculpture 
and  Roman  inscriptions  have  been 
collected  for  preservation.  The  ruin 
has  been  attached  to.  a  oh.  to  which 
it  has  ^ven  the  name  of  Sta.  Maria 
della  Minerva. 

The  chapel  of  the  confratemit2b  of 
Sta.  Caterina  has  some  traces  of  paint- 
ings on  the  outside  by  Martwielli{\A22\ 
and  in  the  interior  by  Matteo  da  Gwddo 
(1468)  and  Pietro  da  Fuligno, 

On  the  outside  of  the  ancient  Ospedale 
cfo'  Petegrini  is  a  fresco  by  Ottaciano  Nellu 

The  Ch.  of  8.  Pietro  deserves  notice 
for  the  3  wheel-windows  of  its  Gothic 
facade. 

At  the  Convent  of  iS^.  Damiano  are  pre- 
served some  relics  of  Sta.  Chiara;  within 
its  walls  she  is  said  to  have  performed 
many  of  her  miracles.  In  the  dormi- 
tory is  a  door,  now  walled  up,  where  she 
repulsed  the  Saracens,  who  were  on 
the  point  of  scaling  the  convent. 

Assisi  was  the  birthplace  of  Metas- 
tasio.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
since  a.d.  240.  The  population  by 
the  last  census  was  4286,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  belong  to  the  Church 
and  conventual  establishments. 

The  great  fiiir  of  Assisi  begins  on 
the  21st  July  and  ends  on  the  1st 
August,  during  which  time  the  indul- 
gences granted  draw  people  from  all 
parts  of  Catholic  Europe.  Another  fair 
takes  place  on  the  4th  October,  at  the 
festival  of  St.  Francis. 

Assisi  has  a  local  celebrity  for  its 
manufactory  of  needles  and  files. 

The  high  mountain  behind  Assisi  is 
the  Monte  Subasiot  3620  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  in  one  of  the  ravines 
descending  from  it  is  the  Sanctuary  delle 
Gantd)  when  St»  Fraaeii  rstirid  jbr 
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his  devotions.  There  is  a  bridle-path 
acrbss  its  flank  to  Nocera  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  but  over  a  country  of  no 
interest  except  to  the  geologist. 

A  road  descends  rapidly  f\rom  As- 
sisi  into  the  carriage -route  between 
St.  Maria  degli  Anseli  and  Spello, 
the  distance  to  which  is  about  6  m. 
Trayellers  from  Rome  to  Florence 
should  make  at  Foligno  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  visiting  Assisi.  They 
may  thus  diverge  from  the  rly.  at 
Spello,  and  rejoin  it  again  at  the  stat. 
of  Gli  An^eli. 

A  red  limestone,  used  as  marble  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  Assisi,  is 
found  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines ;  it 
contains  ammonites  and  other  fossils 
of  our  English  oolitic  rocks,  and  is 
identical  with  that  of  Cesi,  Terni,  Mon- 
ticelli  N.  of  Tivoli,  and  of  the  S.  decli- 
vities of  the  Alps  in  Lombardy,  Italian 
Tyrol,  &c.,  called  Ammonitico  rosso  by 
the  Italian  geologists. 


Leaving  the  Assisi  or  La  Madonna 
degli  Angeli  Stat.,  the  rly.  and  the  road 
traverse  the  plain  of  the  Topino  along 
the  base  of  the  hills  to  Foligno,  passing 
by 

6  m.  Spello  Stat,,  on  the  1.  hand  oft 
which  is  the  town  of  that  name,  with 
2600  Inhab.  (the  Colonia  JtUia  Hispel- 
Ivan  of  the  Romans;,  built  on  a  project- 
ing spur  of  the  red  limestone.  The 
railway  passes  at  the  foot  of  the  town. 
By  the  side  of  an  ancient  gate,  before 
arriving  at  the  modem  entrance,  is  an 
inscription  recording  the  fiibulous  ex- 
ploits of  Orlando.  The  Roman  gate, 
surmounted  by  3  figures,  a  female  in 
the  centre,  and  a  Senatorial  on  either 
side,  is  well  preserved,  and  is  still 
called  the  Porta  Veneris,  The  streets 
of  Spello  are  very  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar, and  are  mostly  paved  with  brick. 
The  Gothic  Collegiate  ch.  of  S,  M. 
Maggiore  contains  2  companion  frescoes 
hjPeritgino;  a  Pietk,  with  his  name  and 
the  date  1521 ;  and  a  Madonna  and 
Child  with  2  saints.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  on  the  1.,  formerly 
belonging   to    the    Baglioni   family, 


are  3  large  frescoes   by  Pinturicchio, 
painted  in  1501,  and  amongst  his  finest 
works,  representing  the  Annunciation, 
a   very   beautiful  painting,  with  the 
painter's  portrait  and  his  name;   the 
Nativity,  with  various  incidents,  such 
as  the  approach  of  the  Magi,  and  a  fine 
landscape;   Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  a  series  of  fine  groups  with 
highly  finished  heads,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  Troilo  Baglioni,  the  Prior  of 
the  ch.,  at  whose  expense  it  was  painted. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a  Roman 
tomb  with  bas-reliefs  of  an  equestrian 
figure  and  an  inscription;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  yase  for  holy  water.    The  ch. 
of  S,  Andrea,  consecrated  by  Gregory 
IX.  in  1228,  contains  a  large  altarpiece 
by  Pinturicchio  (1508),  representing  the 
Madonna  and  Child  enthroned,  with 
several   saints  in    adoration,   and  St. 
John  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  writing 
the  "Ecce  Agnus"  on  the  ribbon  of 
his  cross:    a  charming  composition; 
the  St.  John  has  been  attributed  to 
Raphael.    A  letter  fh)m  Gentile  Bagli- 
oni, Bishop  of  Orvieto,  to  the  painter, 
has  been  introduced  under  the  throne. 
Among   the   antiquities  of  Spello,    a 
house  still  bears    the    name   of  the 
''Casa  di  Properzio,"   and  gives  the 
poet's   name  to  the   street:    even  his 
tomb    is  shown  on  the    lower  story, 
so  determined  are  the  inhabitants  to 
claim  him  as  their  own,  although  no- 
thmg  is  known  of  his  exact  biruplace 
except  his  being  an  Umbrian.    In  the 
plain,  near  the  roadside,  are  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  arch  in  the  Via  dell' 
Arco,  with  the  inscription  r.  divi  ;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Opilius  Macrinus ; 
and  remains  of  another  arch  leading 
to  the  monastery  at  the  top  of  the  town. 
Some  Roman  inscriptions  are  built  into 
the    wall  of  the  ch.   of  S.  Lorenzo. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  town  is  a 
terrace ;  it  commands  the  whole  plain 
of  the  Topino,   the  town  of  Foligno, 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  city 
of  Perugia,  the  conventual  buildings 
of  Assisi,  and  the  tertiary  group  of 
hills  separated   from  that    on  wnich 
Perugia  stands  hjr  the  valley  through 
which  the  Tiber  winds  its  way  toward' 
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Borne  from  Spello,  continaiog  acron 
the  plain. 

Before  reaching  the  Foligno  Stat^ 
the  rirer  Topioo  u  croisedL 

6  kil.  FouGKo  Stat.  {Inns:  the 
Aqoila  d'Oro,  close  to  the  gate,  "in- 
different  accommodation,  people  civil " 
— B.  B„  If  ay,  1865),  the  ancient  Ful- 
ginium,  a  place  of  some  importance  as 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  Umbrian 
cities.  During  the  middle  ages  it  long 
maintained  its  independence,  but  was 
at  last  reduced  by  its  more  powerful 
neighbours ;  in  1439  it  was  incorporated 
with  the  States  of  the  Church.  It  is  an 
active  and  industrious  episcopal  town  of 
13,117  Inhab.,  and  has  a  reputation 
throughout  the  Papal  States  for  its 
cattle,  its  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
especially  of  wax  candles.  Foligno  and 
the  neighbouring  towns  were  subject  to 
frequent  earthquakes  for  many  years 
prior  to  1831,  and  it  was  a  rare  occur- 
rence that  3  months  passed  without  one. 
In  1831,  however,  they  lost  this  de- 
sultory and  occasional  character,  and 
a  violent  series  of  shocks  occurred 
which  spread  devastation  and  misery 
throughout  the  province.  The  first, 
fortunately,  took  place  in  the  day- 
time, and  did  little  injury,  but  the 
2nd  overthrew  several  edifices,  by  the 
fall  of  which  upwards  of  70  persons 
lost  their  lives  in  Foligno  and  Spello. 
From  1331  the  town  remained  free  from 
their  visitations  until  October  1839, 
when  some  undulatory  shocks  were  felt, 
but  fortunately  without  such  serious 
consequences  as  attended  those  of  1833, 
and  they  have  been  felt  again  in  1851 
and  1854.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
towns  which  suffered  most  from  these 
convulsions  are  on  alluvial  deposits, 
while  those  on  the  solid  calcareous 
rock,  as  Spoleto,  Assisi,  and  Perugia, 
suffered  comparatively  little. 

Foligno,  like  many  of  the  smaller 

Italian  cities,  had  also  its  School  of 

''dinting:   its  most  celebrated  master 

'  Nicolo  Alunno  or  da  Foligno  (\45B); 

rOf  his  scholar,  usually  known  as 

ro  Antonio  da  Foligno,  Liberatore, 

Cagni:    Bartolommeo    delta    Croce 

iars  still  earlier,  having  painted  a 

are  for  the  Trinci  family  in  1430, 


now  in  the  ch.  of  San  Sahatore.  Fres- 
coes of  eaiiier  artists  still  of  this  school 
exist  in  the  ch.  of  Sm  Gioraimi  De- 
collato  and  in  some  Maestas  :  Libera- 
tcfre  has  left  frescoes  in  the  small 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  dellaFiamingha, 
about  half  a  nule  from  the  town  on  the 
road  to  Perugia.  Of  Pigtro  da  Foligno 
there  are  several  Maestas  in  the  town, 
especially  those  over  the  door  of  the 
Convent  of  San  Francesco  (1499)  and 
over  the  entrance  to  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Lucia  (1471).  The  many  Maestas 
which  may  be  seen  all  about  Foligno, 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  are 
by  the  pupils  of  Nicolo  and  Pietro. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Feli- 
cianus,  has  preserved  one  of  its  me- 
dieval entrances,  a  round-headed  door- 
way opening  on  the  principal  piazza. 
The  door  is  round-headed;  on  each 
side  are  lions  supporting  columns,  the 
arabesque  carvings  good.  The  interior 
has  been  modernised,  and  has  a  Baldac- 
chino  of  gilt  wood  and  bronze,  in  imi- 
tation of  that  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
The  ch.  of  the  Convent  of  Sant'  Anna 
or  delle  Contesse,  Ivith  a  cupola  by 
Bramante,  was  celebrated  in  former 
days  for  the  picture  by  Baphael  called 
the  **  Madonna  di  Foligno,"  and  now 
one  of  the  treasures  in  the  Pinacoteca 
of  the  Vatican.  The  ch.  contains  a 
Madonna,  said  to  be  by  Perugino  (?), 
and  a  picture  attributed  to  Lodovico 
Caracci,  our  Saviour  discovering  him- 
self to  his  disciples  by  the  breaking 
of  bread.  The  ch.  of  S.  Niccolo  pre- 
serves an  altarpiece  hy  Nicolo  Aluntw 
a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  with  a 
Predella  of  a  dead  Christ,  which  was 
taken  to  Paris,  and  another  attributed 
to  the  same,  but  more  probably  by 
Pietro,  The  ch.  of  La  Ntmziatella 
contains  a  fresco  by  Perugino,  unfor- 
tunately much  injured,  representing 
the  Baptism  of  Our  Lord — the  angels 
are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  an 
angel  on  panel,  also  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino. The  ch.  of  San  Domenico  is  of 
fine  proportions;  the  walls,  once  en- 
tirely covered  with  frescoes,  are  now 
whitewashed.  In  Santa  Maria  infra 
Portus,  a  very  ancient  church,  the  old 
frescoes  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries 
have  been  repainted :  *  in   the  ch^tpel 
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in  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are 
alleged  to  have  officiated  are  remains 
of  some  very  early  paintings,  possibly 
of  the  9th  or  10th  century. 

The  Palazzo  del  Qovemo  has  an  ancient 
chapel,  painted  in  fresco  for  theTrinci 
family  by  Ottamano  Nelli,  an  interest- 
ing  specimen  in  the  history  of  Art. 
The  Virgin  is  represented  in  various 
compartments  on  the  four  sides. 

Ine  Palazzo  Comunale  is  a  large  mo- 
dem edifice  in  the  Ionic  style. 

The  CorsOy  called  the  Canopia,  affords 
an  agreeable  walk  along  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  town. 

[4  m.W.  of  Foligno,  upon  an  elevation 
on  the  bank  of  the  Timia,  the  Tinia  of 
the  Romans,  is  Bevagna,  which  retains 
almost  unchanged  its  ancient  name 
Mevania,  celebrated  by  the  Latin  poets 
for  the  richness  of  its  pastures,  and  still 
famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  cattle. 
Strabo  mentions  Mevania  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  towns  of  Umbria. 
Here  Vitellius  took  post  as  if  deter- 
mined to  make  a  last  stand  for  the  em- 
pire against  Vespasian,  but  soon  after 
withdrew  his  forces.  This  city,  being 
in  a  low,  foggy  district,  is  alluded  to 
as  the  Mevania  Nebulosa  by  Propertius : 
it  contains  some  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. Mevania  was  one  of  the  sta- 
tions on  the  Via  Flaminia,  before  that 
highway  was  diverted  by  Spoleto  and 
Terni,  during  the  Empire. 

A  road  of  6  m.  leads  from  Foligno 
to  MoNTEFALGo  (it  may  be  reached 
by  one  of  3  m.  from  Bevagna),  a 
very  picturesque  town  upon  a  hill ;  a 
cross-road  firom  Montefalco  to  Trevi 
leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus. 
At  Montefalco  are  some  churches  cele- 
brated for  their  paintings. 

Ch,  of  San  Francesco,  once  entirely 
painted  in  fresco,  still  has  many  re- 
mains of  early  art ;  the  choir  is  covered 
with  frescoes  representing  the  life  of 
St.  Francis,  by  Benozzo  GozzoH,  signed 
and  dated  1452:  beneath  are  a  series  of 
portraits  of  several  personages  of  the 
Order,  and  under  the  window  3  of 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Benozzo  himself, 
or  according  to  some  of  Giotto.  These 
paintings  are  interestinff  as  early  spe- 
cimens of  Beno^zo's  style,  but  are  m- 


ferior  to  his  later  works  at  S.  Gimi- 
gnano  and  Pisa.  The  first  altarpieoe 
on  rt.  on  entering  the  ch.  was  also 
painted  by  Benozzo  in  1452  :  it  repre- 
sents the  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints; 
on  either  side  are  histories  from  the 
life  of  St.  Jerome ;  the  vault  and  arch 
are  probably  painted  by  Pietro  da  Fo- 
ligno. The  Virgin  enthroned,  on  the 
W.  altar,  with  St.  Peter  and  a  Cardinal, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  works  (1510)  of 
Tiberio  d*  Assisi,  The  next  chapel  has 
frescoes  relative  to  S.  Bernardino,  dated 
145 1,  probably  by  the  school  oiMaiteo  di 
Gualdo.  In  the  5th  chapel  is  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna  del  Socorso,  by  Otta- 
viano  Nelli,  On  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
is  a  Presepio,  of  the  school  of  Perugino, 
probably  by  Tiberio  d*As8isi,  In  the 
first  chapel  on  1.  is  a  good  Virgin  en- 
throned, with  2  Saints,  by  the  same 
painter,  dated  1570  (Passavant  says  on 
rt.,  with  the  date  1510).  The  frescoes 
of  the  Miracles  of  St.  Anthony  in  the 
next  chapel  have  beendestroyed  by  re- 
painting. 

,  Ch.  of  miuminata :  the  interior  has 
been  painted  in  fresco  by  the  pupils  of 
Perugino  and  by  Pietro  da  Foligno  ;  the 
part  that  remains  undestroved  by  re- 
painting shows  how  beautiful  this  ch. 
must  have  been. 

Ch.  of  8.  Leonardo  has  over  the  high 
altar  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  Saints,  dated  1515,  by  a  native 
artist,  Francesco  Melanzio  di  Montefalco, 

Ch.  of  San  FortunatOy  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  walls,  on  the  road  to  Trevi. 
Although  a  great  part  of  this  ch.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  painted  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  only  one  fragment  now  remains 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
an  Angel,  and  the  name  of  the  painter, 
with  the  date  (1450).  In  the  choir  is 
a  painting  by  Melanzio,  dated  1498.  In 
the  cloisters,  a  chapel  entirely  painted 
by  Tiberio  di  Assist;  the  subjects  the 
same  as  in  the  chapel  at  Gli  Angeli. 

Ch.  of  San  Bartohmmeo.  St.  Catherine 
between  SS.  Vincent  and  Nicholas,  by 
Lo  Spagna. 

Montefalco  rises  picturesquely  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain ;  the  views  fW)m 
it  are  beautiful.] 

The  rly.  from  Perugia  joins  the  Via 
Flaminia  at  Foligno.      An  excellent 
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road  leads  to  Aneona,  t>^'  Tolentioo, 
Macerata,  and  Loreto,  with  braaehes 
to  Camerino  and  Fabriano  (Rte,  88;; 
another  bj  the  Fnrlo  Pans  to  Fano 
(Rte,  89; ;  and  a  third  to  Maita,  Tcidi, 
and  Nami,  hj  Bevagna,  foUowing  the 
more  ancient  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia, 
but  qoite  nnfit  for  carriages.  The  rlj. 
from  Florence  and  Perugia  joins  here 
that  from  Bologna  and'Ancona  to  Borne. 

There  is  an  excellent  Buffet  at 
Foligno  Stat.,  where  the  trains  from 
Aneona  and  Florence  remain  long 
enough  for  dinner. 

On  leaving  Foligno  the  line  runs 
through  the  rallevs  of  the  Clitnmnns 
and  Aforoegia,  passing  near  8.  Emclio,  to 

C  m.  2>evi  Stat. 

Trevi,  the  Trebia  of  Pliny,  in  a 
Tery  pictares(}ue  situation,  upon  a  hill 
on  the  L,  with  llAO  Inhab.  In  its 
ch.  of  La  Madonna  delle  Lagrime  is  a 
large  and  admirably-preserved  fresco  by 
Perugino ;  it  represents  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  contains  several  figures  of 
life  size,  and  bears  the  painters  name. 
There  are  also  here  a  fresco  of  the  De- 
position, by  Lo  Spagna,  with  St.  Ubaldo 
in  a  lunette  above,  and  oil-paintings 
of  88.  Cecilia  and  Catherine  on  the 
side  of  the  altar.  In  the  ch.  of  San 
MartinOf  outside  the  gate,  in  the  high- 
est part  of  the  town,  is  a  Virgin  and 
Child  (in  a  lunette),  a  good  work  of 
Tiherio  d'  Assist;  the  picture  over  the 
high  altar  is  by  Lo  Spagna^  as  well  as ' 
the  ornaments  around  it—all  very  fine. 
In  one  of  the  side  chapels  is  a  beautiful 
freico  by  the  same  master,  dated  1511. 
The  ch.  oiS,  Emiliano  is  an  interesting 
old  edifice. 

Soon  after  leaving  Trevi  the  rly. 
runs  close  to  the  Clitumnus,  *'  the  fame 
of  which  is  united  by  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  with  the  triumphs  of  Kome  and 
the  Capitol  itself:  "— 

"  ITIno  slbi,  Clltumne,  gregot,  etnutxlma  taonu 
Viodni*,  Mpo  tuo  perfiwi  flumine  sacro, 
Bomsnoi  sd  templaDedmduxere  trlumphod." 

aeorg.t  11. 146. 

Trevi  will  be  the  nearest  point  on 

the  rly.  to  reach  its  sources  and  the 

Templei  the  distance  being  about  3  m. 

A  light  carriage  may  be  hired  to  visit 

\ese  interesting  sites,  and  afterwards 


the  di.  of  San  Giaeono^  so  as  to  reach 
Spoleto  in  about  2  link 

Before  arriving  at  Le  Vote  is  the 
small  aneient  tem^e  on  the  rt.,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  described  by  Pliny 
as  dedicated  to  the  river-god  Qitnm- 
nos.  The  road  passes  at  the  back  of  the 
edifice.  The  river,  which  rises  at  a  short 
distance  further  on,  is  still  called  by 
the  peasantry  the  ClUumo  and  Clitmno, 
There  are,  however,  some  pmnts  con- 
nected with  the  authenticity  of  the 
temple  which  require  to  be  noticed. 
The  temple  itself  is  described  hy  Pliny 
as  having  been  an  ancient  edifice  in 
his  day;  but  antiquaries  and  archi- 
tects agree  in  rending  the  preMnt 
building  as  more  mo&m,  bearing 
evidence  of  the  corruption  of  art,  and 
posterior  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
The  representation  of  Christian  em- 
blems, such  as  bnnches  of  grapes  and 
the  cross  on  the  &9ade  and  upon  the 
tympanum  towards  the  road,  as  well 
as  the  labamm  over  the  altar,  do  not 
appear  more  recent  than  the  rest  of 
the  building.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  has 
endeavoured  to  meet  some  of  the 
objections  by  stating  that,  when  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  chapel, 
the  interior  was  modernised.  *'  The 
temple,"  says  a  good  authority  on  such 
points,  ''can  hardly  be  that  structure 
which  the  younger  Pliny  describes  as 
ancient  even  in  his  time ;  for,  instead 
of  columns  bescratched  with  the  non- 
sense of  an  album,  here  are  columns 
coupled  in  the  middle  of  the  front  with 
those  on  the  antes,  a  thing  not  found  in 
any  classical  antiquity ;  here  are  spiral 
columns,  which,  so  far  from  being  cha- 
racters of  early  art,  are  corruptions  of 
its  decline." — Ibrsyth, 

The  fagade  towards  the  river  con- 
sists of  a  pediment  supported  by  4 
columns  and  2  Corinthian  piers,  two 
of  the  columns  with  spiral  flutings, 
the  others  covered  with  fish-scaled 
carvings,  all  resting  on  a  solid  base- 
ment entered  by  a  circular-headed 
door,  opening  into  a  chamber,  the  roof 
of  which  is  formed  of  horizontal  slabs  of 
marble,  on  which  are  engraved  some 
mutilated  inscriptions  in  fine  Roman 
letters,  one  containing  the  name  of 
a  certain  Septimiua  Ptebeius^  and  pos- 
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sibly  belonging  to  the  edifice  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  The  peristyle  is  reached  by 
two  doors  (one  closed),  approached  by 
stairs;  ont  of  this  opens  the  small 
chapel ;  the  decorations  oyer  the  altar 
and  ciborium  are  in  the  same  style  as 
those  on  the  outside  of  the  edifice,  evi- 
dently  early  Christian,  the  labarum  of 
Constantine  being  one  of  the  orna- 
ments. The  sculptures  on  the  pedi- 
ment towards  the  road,  and  which  is 
coeval  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
is  very  like  some  of  those  of  the  5th 
or  6th  centy.  at  Bavenna. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  the  ex- 
isting building  may  be  considered  at 
least  to  mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
the  time  of  Pliny ;  and  English  travel- 
lers will  doubtless  give  due  weight  to 
the  tradition  which  has  been  accepted 
and  celebrated  by  Dryden,  Addison,  and 
Byron.  The  temple  is  now  used  as  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  (S. 
Salvatore). 

'*  Bnt  thoa,  Glitunmiia !  in  fhy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  notning  hid  them,  thou  dost 

rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white 

steer 
Grazes ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters  I 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear ; 
Sorely  that   stream   was  unprofaned  by 
slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest 
daughters  I  * 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  Temple  stUI, 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  ih)m  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  Uiy  glas^  deeps ; 
""  While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its 
bubbling  tales."  ChOde  Harold. 

Le  Vene  (a  name  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  springs).  Here  are  the 
sources  of  the  Clitumnus ;  they  issue 
close  to  the  road  from  the  Secondary 
limestone,  as  an  abundant  and  peren- 
nial stream  of  pure  crystal  water.  The 
village  on  the  heieht  above  is  Pissig- 
nano,  with  a  ruined  castle.  Further  on, 
but  off  the  road  on  1.,  are  the  villages  of 
Campello  and  Bianca.  About  halfway 
between  here  and  Spoleto-,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  3.  GiacomOf  is  a  ch.  containing 
in  the  tribune  some  good  frescoes  by 


Zo  Spagna,  dated  1526.  Below  is  the 
portrait  of  the  Saint  and  2  of  his 
miracles;  above,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Madonna.  The  chapel  on  the  rt. 
has  been  repainted,  but  all  the  rest  is 
admirably  preserved.  On  the  1.  S.  Se- 
bastian, S.  Roch,  S.  Fabian,  with  Virgin 
and  Saints  and  Angels  above  (1527). 

The  approach  to  Spoleto  is  fine.  It 
*'  offers  a  rich  promise  of  enjoyment  to 
the  seeker  after  the  picturesque,  in  its 
towers,  castles,  and  forest  background ; 
and  few  places  afford  so  many  grand 
and  beautiful  objects  for  the  sketch- 
book; its  old  fortfess,  and  its  vast 
aqueduct,  one  of  the  loftiest  known, 
spanning  a  ravine  in  which  it  is  a  sin- 
gularly fine  object  when  seen  from 
the  various  heights,  make  up,  with  the 
beautifril  country  around  them,  some  of 
the  very  finest  landscapes  in  nature." 
— Brockedon. 

10  m.  Spoleto  Stat,  near  the  town. 
Carriages  at  the  stat. 

Spoleto.  (/nns;  La  Posta,  improved, 
kept  by  Ciani,  the  owner  of  the  Eu- 
ropa  at  Temi,  <*  clean  and  comfortable, 
people^very  civil,  charges  moderate  " — 
B,  M,f'Mat/f  1863 ;  the  Albergo  Nuovo, 
a  new  house  kept  by  Mancini.)  This 
ancient  city  contains  11,170  Inhab.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  for  the 
united  dioceses  of  Spoleto,  Bevagna, 
and  Trevi ;  its  bishopric  is  as  ancient 
as  the  time  of  St.  Peter,  the  1st  bishop 
having  been  St^  Brizius,  a.d.  50.  Spo- 
leto has  some  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloth. 

Spoleto  was  the  SpoUtwm  of  the 
Romans,  **  colonised  A.n.c.  512.  25 
years  afterwards  it  withstood,  according 
to  Livy,  the  attack  of  Hannibal,  who 
was  on  his  march  through  Umbria,  after 
the  battle  of  Thrasimene.  This  resist- 
ance had  Uie  effect  of  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
towards  Rome,  and  compelled  him  to 
draw  off  his  forces  into  Picenum.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
Polybius  makes  no  mention  of  this 
attack  upon  Spoleto,  but  expressly  states 
that  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention  to 
approach  Rome  at  that  time,  but  to  lead 
his  army  to  the  sea-coast.  Spoleti^- 
appears  to  have  ranked  high  amonf 
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nmmeqnl  cities  of  Ital  j,  but  it  snffiered 
fererely  from  proscription  in  the  ciril 
wan  of  MarivsandSyUa." — Dr. Cramer. 
'  Daring  the  middle  ages  Spoleto  and 
Benerento  were  the  first  2  Lombard 
States  which  established  themseWes  as 
dnchies  with  a  kind  of  independent 
soverei^ty.  While  that  of  Benerentu, 
which  set  the  first  example,  had  spread 
over  half  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Spoleto  included  within  its 
territory  nearly  the  whole  of  Umbria. 
After  the  orerthrow  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards  by  Charlemagne,  the 
dokes  of  Spoleto,  fike  the  other  petty 
princes  of  Italv,  became  vassals  of  the 
empire;  bat  it  was  not  long  before 
they  reasserted  their  independence,  and 
exercised  their  ancient  Lombard  rights. 
When  the  Countess  Matilda  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Holy  See,  in  the  reign 
of  Gregory  VII.,  her  extensive  fiefs 
of  the  March  of  Ancona  and  the  duchy 
of  Spoleto,  the  city  notwithstanding 
continued  to  preserve  its  municipal 
government,  and  indeed  maintained  it 
so  effectually  that  the  popes  found  it 
necessary  to  issue  specific  decrees  for 
depriving  it  of  its  ri^ts.  Among 
the  casualties  to  which  its  strong  posi- 
tion and  independent  government  ex- 
posed it  in  the  middle  a^,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  was  its  siege  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa ;  the  citizens  sal- 
lied from  their  walls  and  gave  him 
battle,  bat  they  fled  before  the  charge 
of  the  German  cavalry :  the  town  was 

g'ven  up  to  pilla^  for  2  days,  and  a 
rge  portion  of  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.   During  the  events  which  followed 
the  French  revolution,  and  the  sabse- 
qnent  invasion  of  Italy,  Spoleto,  Perugia, 
and  the  other  neighbouring  towns,  were 
incorporated  with  the  Roman  republic. 
The   Cathedral^    dedicated   to   Sta. 
Maria  Assunta,  occupies  a  commanding 
situation  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
town:  it   dates   from   the   period    of 
its  Lombard  dukes,  and  still  retains 
man^  vestiges  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture.  The  5  arches  of  the  &9ade 
arA  supported  by  ancient  columns,  in- 
"^/Cd,  it  is  said,  from  the  design 
nante  when  the  edifice  was  mo- 
i.     The  frieze  is    ornamented 
riffons  and  arabesques,  and  at 


eadi  eztmiity  is  a  stone  piil|^t  &eiiig 
the  piaaza.  Over  fbe  portico  is  a 
large  mosaic,  representing  the  Savioor 
throned  between  the  Virgin  and  St 
John,  and  bearing  tibe  name  of  the 
artist,  Sa/aermcs,  with  the  date  1207, 
a  work  of  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
revival.  The  central  Gothic  window  is 
of  punted  glass,  and  bears  the  symbols 
of  the  4  evangelists.  The  interior  of 
the  cathedral  is  also  interesting,  though 
modernised  in  1644  by  a  cardinal  arch- 
bishop of  the  Barberini  fiunOy.  Tlie 
frescoes  of  the  choir  were  painted  by 
Fra  FUippo  Lippi,  and  finished  after 
his  death  by  Fra  Diamante,  his  friend, 
in  1470;  they  represent  the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Nativity,  the  Death  of  the  Vir- 
gin,  her  Coronation  and  Assumption, 
but  tiiey  have  suffered  from  time  and 
restorations.  The  winter  choir  is  richly 
carved,  the  designs  of  the  wood-work 
being  attributed  to  Bramante,  as  the 
picture  on  panel  is  to  Xo  Spagna,  The 
chapel  on  the  1.  of  the  choir  contains  the 
tomb  of  Fra  F.  Lippi,  who  died  here  in 
1469,  from  the  effects  of  poison  adminis- 
tered by  the  family  of  a  noble  lady,  Lu- 
crezia  Buti,  whose  affections  he  had  won, 
and  whom  he  had  carried  off  from  the 
convent  of  Sta.  Margherita  at  Prato. 
His  monument  was  erected  by  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  induce  the  magistrates  to  allow  him 
to  remove  the  a^es  of  the  painter  to 
Florence:  the  epitaph  was  written  by 
Politian.  Opposite  is  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  one  of  the  Orsini  fisimily. 
The  Madonna,  by  Annibale  Caracci, 
has  been  injured  by  recent  attempts 
to  restore  it  The  diapel,  which  now 
serves  as  a  baptistery,  is  painted  in 
fresco.  There  are  4  subjects  on  the 
vault — Adam  as  the  beginning  (Ortigpo), 
Noah  {Onteritas),  Moses  (£ex  Veius\ 
Melchisedek  (  Origo  Nova  Legu),  all  in 
the  style  of  Giulio  Romano :  the  font  of 
travertine  has  bas-relie&  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  a  fair  work :  the  octagonal 
baptistery,  which  is  detached  from 
the  cathedral  and  no  longer  used  for  its 
original  purpose,  contains  a  fresco,  now 
much  inju^,  attributed  to  Pintu- 
ricchio. 

The    Gothic    ch.    of   S.    Domenico 
possesses  a  good  copy  of  the  Trans* 
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figaratiou  of  Raphael,  which  the  inha- 
bitants attribute  to  Giulio  Romano.  The 
Gothic  ch.  of  <S.  Giovanni  has  a  rich 
doorway  of  the  16th  century.  In  the 
ch.  of  8.  Maria  de  Arone  is  a  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to  Lo  Spagna, 
The  collegiate  ch.  of  5.  Pietro,  outside 
the  Roman  gate,  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  as 
an  example  of  Lombard  architecture ; 
the  front  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hope  for 
its  great  profusion  of  sculpture. 

The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  or  Commu- 
nale,  contains  an  interesting  fresco  of 
the  Virgin  and  infant  Saviour  on  the 
Orb,  with  4  Saints,  by  Lo  Spagna, 
formerly  on  one  of  the  inner  walls  of 
the  citadel,  and  removed  here  in  1800 
for  better  preservation. 

The  Piazza  delta  Porta  Nuova  has  a 
smali  Madonna,  with  a  blue  veil,  in 
fresco,  painted  in  1502  by  Crivelli,  a 
native  artist. 

The  Citadel  should  be  visited  by 
every  traveller  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
a  most  extensive  view  of  the  coun- 
try around.  Permission  is  readily 
granted.  It  is  a  massive  building  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  rampart,  and 
occupies  a  picturesque  and  command- 
ing position,  completely  overlooking 
the  town :  it  was  built  by  Theodoric, 
destroyed  during  the  Gothic  war,  and 
repaired  by  Narses.  It  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Albornoz,  and  en- 
larged by  Nicholas  V.  It  was  until 
lately  used  as  a  prison.  It  was  strength- 
ened by  the  Papal  Government  as  a 
military  post,  and,  being  garrisoned 
by  a  corps  of  the  Pope's  foreign  aux- 
iliaries, was  besieged  by  the  Italian 
invading  army ;  its  garrison,  of  whom 
about  300  were  Inshmen,  after  de- 
fending themselves  bravely  for  several 
hours,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  (Sept. 
18th,  1860)  on  their  enemy  obtam- 
ine  the  command  of  the  surrounding 
heights — ^the  besieging  having  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  besieged  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  view  from  the 
walls  embracess  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Clitumnns,  the  Apennines  from  the  Pass 
of  Monte  Somma  to  the  high  peak 
above  S.  Angelo  in  Vado  and  Citta  di 
Castello,  the  cities  of  Perugia  and 
Foligno,  the  churches  and  convents  of 
Assisi,  Spello,  and  scores  of  villages 


scattered  upon  the  plain.  Beneath  the 
more  modem  foundations  of  the  castle, 
near  the  city  gate,  some  remains  of  po- 
lygonal walls  are  still  visible. 

The  Aqueduct,  called  the  Ponte  delle 
Torri,  crossing  the  deep  valley  Which  se- 
parates the  hill  on  which  the  city  i^  built 
from  the  opposite  mountain,  serves  both 
as  an  aqueduct  and  a  bridge.  Its  height 
is  266  ft.,  and  the  length  676.  The 
aqueduct  is  supported  by  a  range  of  10 
very  lofty  pointed  brick  arches  on  stone 
piers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Theodelapius,  the  third  duke  of  Spoleto, 
in  604.  It  bears,  however,  evidence  of 
repairs  and  additions  long  subsequent 
to  the  Lombard  period,  and  its  sub- 
structions, and  the  body  of  the  9  piers, 
are  perhaps  all  that  can  safely  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  original 
structure.  The  water  which  supplies 
the  town  and  castle  is  carried  over  it  by 
a  covered  canal  from  Monte  Luco ;  and 
at  a  lower  level,  but  still  at  a  frightful 
elevation  above  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
is  the  roadway ;  there  is  a  wider  space 
with  benches  in  the  centre,  to  allow  the 
passing  traveller  to  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
fine  scenery  around. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  Spoleto  con- 
sist of  the  arch  through  which  the  prin- 
cipal street  is  carried,  called  the  Porta 
Fuga  and  Porta  d^Annibale,  from  the 
tradition  that  Hannibal  was  repulsed 
in  his  attempt  to  force  it.  It  is  a  plain 
arch,  with  a  device  of  the  middle  ages, 
representing  a  lion  devouring  a  lamb. 
Some  of  the  churches  present  re- 
mains of  Roman  temples ;  that  of  the 
Crocifisgo  outside  the  town  preserves 
part  of  the  walls  and  the  columns  of 
a  temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Con- 
cord, with  the  facade  of  a  very  early 
Christian  church ;  in  that  of  S»  Andrea 
the  fluted  marble  Corinthian  columns 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple 
of  Jupiter ;  and  in  that  of  S.  Giuliano 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars.  Besides  these  there  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  theatre,  and  a 
ruin  still  called  the  Palace  of  Theo- 
doric. Beyond  the  city  gate  a  Roman 
bridge,  which  had  remained  buried 
and  unknown  for  centuries,  in  con-  * 
sequence  of  the  torrent  over  which  it 
was  erected  having  changed  its  be<^ 
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was  discovered  a  few  years  since ;  but 
unfortunately  the  authorities  have  re- 
cently allowed  it  to  be  again  covered 
up  in  constructing  the  new  gate  leading 
towards  Foligno. 

Outside  the  town  are  the  ancient 
churches  of  S,  Paolo  and  ^S^.  Boruiano, 
both  completely  modernized  within, 
but  retaining  parts  of  their  ancient 
facades.  In  the  ch.  of  S,  Jacopo  are 
several  frescoes  by  Lo  Spagjia,  painted 
in  1526-27,  some  of  his  last  works. 
In  S.  Paolo,  to  be  entered  from  the 
cloisters,  are  remains  of  very  old  paint- 
ings— the  Creation  of  Eve  and  other 
Bible  histories,  probably  earlier  than 
the  10th  century.  The  ch.  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  del  Crocijisso  is  a  very  ancient 
edifice  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  basilica, 
probably  of  the  time  of  Constantine ; 
the  sculptured  ornaments  on  the  front, 
where  the  cross  has  been  introduced, 
are  very  good,  especially  the  doorway. 

1  m.  E.  of  the  town,  beyond  the  aque- 
duct, picturesquely  situated  and  beauti- 
fully wooded,  is  Monte  LucOj  with  its 
monastery  of  S.  Giuliano,  and  the  ch.  of 
the  Madonna  delle  Grazie,  and  its  nu- 
merous hermitages.  Monte  Luco  was 
made  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage 
by  St.  Isaac  of  Syria,  a.d.  528,  and 
it  has  since  had  some  celebrity  among 
the  monastic  establishments  of  Italy. 
The  road  leading  to  it  commands 
the  most  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
valley.  The  monastery  dates  from  the 
lOth  century  ;  but  the  great  attraction 
of  the  spot  is  its  beautiml  position,  and 
its  grove  of  oaks,  which  have  been 
protected  and  preserved  by  the  ancient 
municipal  laws  of  Spoleto.  One  of  these 
fine  trees  is  said  to  be  not  less  than 
105  ft.  high,  and  41  in  circumference. 

A  carriage-road  is  completed  from 
Spoleto  to  Norcia,  following  the 
course  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Nera.  It  is  to  be  continued  across  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  to  Ar- 
quata,  from  which  it  is  already  open  to 
Ascoli  and  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 
(See  Rte.  99.) 

On  leaving  the  Spoleto  Stat,  the  rly. 
quits  the  line  of  the  post-road  to  enter 
and  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Maroggia, 
until  it  reaches  the  Pass  of  Baldiuni, 
traversing  here  the  chain  of  La  Somna 


by  a  tunnel  1726  yds.  (1600  metres) 
long,  to  descend  afterwards  the  Valley 
of  La  Serra  (a  narrow  ravine,  to  carry 
the  rly.  through  wliich  was  attended 
with  great  engineering  difficulties,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  portion),  which 
it  follows  until  debouching  into  the 
plain  of  the  Nera,  near  the  picturesque 
mediseval  fortification  of  La  Rocca  di 
San  Zenone^  and  La  Madonna  della 
Misericordia,  before  arriving  at  the 
18  m.  Terni  Stat 

Terni.  Inns :  H6tel  de  1' Europe,  kept 
by  the  brothers  Gianni,  in  the  Piazza ; 
charges  moderate,  very  civil  people. 
H.  dAn^leterre,  kept  by  Melchiorri, 
an  obliging  person,  nearer  to  the  rly. 
Stat.,  equally  good  and  comfortable. 
There  are  omnibuses  for  and  from  both, 
to  the  rly. 

This  interesting  town,  occupying  the 
site  of  ancient  Interamna^  is  a  very 
thriving  place.  It  has  a  Pop.  of  7833 
souls,  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  iron,  and  glass,  and  establish- 
ments for  winding  silk  from  the  co- 
coons. It  claims  the  honour  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  Tacitus  the  historian, 
and  of  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Flo- 
rian. 

The  Cathedral^  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Maria  Assuuta,  was  built  from  the  de- 
signs of  Bernini.  Its  high  altar  is  rich 
in  marbles. 

The  Ch.  of  San  Francesco  is  an 
interesting  edifice  of  the  13th  centy., 
with  a  good  Lombard  portal,  and  a 
square  bell-tower  with  2  ranges  of 
windows,  the  interior  modernized,  ex- 
cept an  ancient  chapel  on  rt.  of  the 
choir,  containing  frescoes  lately  un- 
covered, bearing  the  date  of  1301,  and 
representing  the  Inferno  on  one  wall 
and  numerous  saints  behind  the  altar : 
all  are  coarse  in  execution,  and  of  the 
early  Umbrian  school.  Over  the  altar 
in  the  rt.-hand  transept  is  a  -good 
painting  of  the  same  school,  of  the 
15th  centv.,  of  the  Virgin  and  4  saints 
on  a  gold  around.  There  is  little  in 
the  ouier  diurches  of  Terni  to  require 
notice. 

The  Antiquities  consist  of  some  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  gardens 
of  the  episcopal  palace ;  of  a  circular 
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temple  in  the  ch.  of  San  Salvatore,  called 
by  the  local  antiquaries  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun ;  yestiges  of  another  build- 
ing, called  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in 
the  cellars  of  the  college  of  San  Siro ; 
and  remains  of  baths  in  the  villa  Spada. 
Some  Roman  inscriptions  are  also  pre- 
served in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  on  the 
Promenade  behind  thee  athedral,  where 
there  is  a  modem  bust  of  Tacitus,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  town. 

The  gi'eat  interest  of  Temi  is  derived 
from  the  Caduta  delle  Marmorej  so 
celebrated  as  the  "Falls  of  Terni."* 
They  are  about  5  m.  from  the  town : 
the  excursion  will  occupy  from  3  to  4 
hrs.  The  charges  for  conveyances  are 
no  longer  arbitrary,  having  been  fixed 
as  follows  by  the  municipal  authorities : 
for  1  traveller,  5  frs. ;  for  2,  7  frs. ;  and 
for  every  additional  one,  2  frs.  That 
of  the  guides  has  also  been  fixed  at  3 
frs.  for  one  or  more  visitors.  The  guides 
are  also  obliged  to  exhibit  the  tarifi; 

fublished  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
n  every  case  it  will  be  better  to  apply 
to  Uie  innkeeper  to  furnish  carriages, 
or  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
their  owners.  As  to  guides,  Angelo  at 
the  Europe,  and  Francisco  Giampini  at 
the  Angleterre,  can  be  recommended. 

Pedestrians  may  reach  the  Falls  in 
I^  h.,  and  ladies  who  can  walk  3  m.  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ascent  will  find  don- 
keys at  Papigno  to  carry  them  to  the 
Cascades. 

The  best  plan  to  adopt,  especially 
when  ladies  are  of  the  party,  will  be 
to  proceed  in  the  carriage  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ascent,  about  5  m.,  where  the 
roads  to  Rieti  and  Pie  dl  Luco  separate, 
sending  back  the  vehicle  to  Papi^o  ;  to 
visit  the  top  of  the  Falls,  which  is  close 
by,  by  an  easy  path ;  and  then  descend  to 
the  so-called  Pamllon  of  Napoleon,  and 
from  there  by  a  rather  precipitous 
path,  unsuited  for  ponies,  not  for 
pedestrians,  to  the  Nera,  where  it  is 

*  Persons  arriving  from  Borne  by  the  morning 
train  will  reach  Temi  at  11^,  and  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  visit  the  Falls  on  the  same  day, 
the  evening  being  the  most  favourable  time. 
They  can  proceed  on  the  following  morning  to 
Florence  or  Ancooa.  Travellers  coming  from 
either  by  the  2  latter  routes,  arriving  in  the  even- 
ing, must  sleep  at  Temi,  see  the  Falls  on  the  fol- 
lowing momiug.'and  reach  Rome  at  3i  or  9^  fm. 

Cent,  /^— 1807. 


crossed  by  a  Natural  Bridge,  under  which 
the  united  streams  are  lost  for  about 
100  yards.  Here  donkeys  will  be  found 
to  ascend  to  the  Belvedere,  from  which 
will  be  the  finest  view  of  the  united 
Falls.  Descend  again  to  the  bridge,  from 
which  a  path  suited  for  donkeys,  of 
about  2  m.,  will  leail  to  Papigno. 

After  leaving  Terni  the  road,  which 
is  that  to  Rieti  (Rte.  98),  for  nearly 
3  m.  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Nar,  as 
far  as  Papigno,  a  village,  from  which  a 
path  of  2  m.  leads  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Falls.    The  road  thence  ascends,  and 
2  m.  reaches  the  spot  near  where  the 
Velino  dashes  over  the  precipice.  There 
are  therefore  two  points  of  view — that 
from  above  and  that  from  below — seen 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 
The  latter,  or  the  lower  view,  is  by 
far  the  best;  but  travellers  must  see 
both,  and  accordingly  should  follow  the 
directions  of  the  guides.    The  bed  of 
the  river  above  the  Falls  is  about  50  ft. 
wide,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  is 
7  m.  an  hour.    After  seeing  the  Falls 
from  the  summit,  the  next  point  of 
view  is  that  afforded  by  a  small  build- 
ing  on  a   projecting   mass   of  rock, 
some  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom, 
which  was  erected  by  Pius  VI.  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Falls  is  scarcely 
visible  from  here,  but  the  scene  not- 
withstanding is  full  of  grandeur.    A 
path  leads  from  this  building  down 
the  valley  to  a  point  where  the  Nar 
is  crossed  by  a  nataral  bridge,  from 
which  another  on  the  opposite  bank 
will  lead  to  the  point  where  he  finds 
himself  immediately  above  the  junc- 
tion   of  the   Nera   and  Velino,    and 
opposite  the  cataract.      Nothing  can 
surpass  the  view  from   this   side  of 
the  valley,  particularly  from  the  little 
summerhouse  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
which  commands  the  whole  height  of 
the  cascade  in  all    its   magnificence. 
Those  travellers  who  have  only  time 
for  one  view  should  bear  in  mind  that 
this  is  much  the  finest    There  is  ano- 
ther from  the  summit  of  this  hill  which 
shows  the  Falls  in  relation  to  the  sur- 
rounding   country :    it   embraces    the 
plain  of  the  Velino  as  far  as  the  moun- 
tains behind  Pi(^  dl  Luco,  described 
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in  Rtes.  98  and  142  of  Handbook  of 
S,  Italy. 

The  Falls  of  Temi  have  been  so  fre- 
quently described,  that  we  shall  merely 
add  such  historical  facts  as  may  be  use- 
ful,  and  quote  the  beautiful  passage  from 
Lord  Byron,  in  whose  judgment,  **either 
from  above  or  below,  they  are  worth  all 
the  cascades  and  torrents  of  Switzerland 
put  together;  the  Staubach,  Reichen- 
bach,  Pisse  Vache,  Fall  of  Arpenaz,  &c., 
are  rills  in  comparative  appearance  :** — 

**  The  roar  of  waters  I— from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipi^ ; 
The  fall  of  waters  I  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters  I  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wnmg  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  Jet 

That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set, 

And  mounts  in  sprays  the  skies,  and  thence 

again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain, 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald : — ^how  profound 
The  gulf  I  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound. 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  which,  downward  worn 
and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fear- 
ful vent 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  shows 
More  like  the  fountain  of  an  iilfant  sea 
Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountidns  .by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly, 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale :— Look 

back! 
Lo  1  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity, 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless 
cataract. 
Horribly  beautlAil  1  but  on  the  verge, 
From  side  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom. 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge, 
Like  Hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unworn 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  un- 
shorn: 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching  Madness  with  unalterable  mien." 

ChiJde  Harold. 

.  Lord  Byron,  in  a  note  to  these 
stanzas,  remarks  the  singular  circum- 
stance **  that  2  of  the  finest  cascades  in 
Europe  should  be  artificial — this  of  the 
Velino,  and  the  one  at  Tivoli." 

The  formation  of  this  cascade  was  the 
work  of  the  Romans.  The  valley  of 
the  Velinns  was  subject  to  frequent  in- 


undations from  the  river,  which  was  so 
charged  with  calcareous  matter  that  it 
choked  up  its  bed  with  travertine  de- 
posits, and  thus  subjected  the  plains 
of  Rieti  to  constant  inundations  from 
the  lakes  which  it  traversed  at  that 
part  of  its  course.  "  The  drainage  of 
the  stagnant  waters  produced  by  the 
occasional  overflow  of  these  lakes  and 
of  the  river  was  first  attempted  by 
Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Sabines  (b.c.  271).  He  caused  a 
channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus, 
through  which  the  waters  of  that 
river  were  carried  into  the  Nera  over 
a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet.  It 
appears  from  Cicero  and  from  Tacitus 
that  the  draining  of  the  Velinus  and 
Nera  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to  dis- 
putes between  the  inhabitants  of  Reate 
and  Interamna." — Br,  Cramer, 

In  one  of  these  disputes,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  of  Rome  700,  Cicero 
was  consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Reate,  who  erected  a  statue  to  him  for 
his  services  on  the  occasion.  For  nearly 
1 5  centuries  from  its  first  excavation  the 
Curian  channel  continued  to  relieve  the 
valley  of  its  superabundant  waters ;  but 
in  1400  it  was  so  much  obstructed  that 
the  people  of  Rieti  opened  a  new  one, 
which  was  followed  by  inundations  in 
the  lower  valley  and  in  the  plain  of 
Temi.  Braccio  da  Montone,  the  lord 
of  Perugia,  interposed,  and  had  a 
new  channel  cut,  but  it  was  speedily 
filled  up.  From  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  the  inundations 
either  above  or  below  the  Falls  gave 
rise  to  constant  contentions  between  the 
two  towns;  and  the  celebrated  archi- 
tects Sangallo  and  Fontana  were  em- 
ployed upon  the  works,  but  with  little 
success.  Fontana  adopted  the  old 
Roman  emissary  until  he  reached  the 
obtuse  angle  which  it  made  towards  the 
precipice ;  he  then  continued  the  canal 
in  a  straight  line,  so  that  the  waters 
entered  the  Nar  at  right  angles.  This, 
addid  to  the  contracted  state  of  the 
Nar  at  the  point  of  junction,  blocked 
it  up  with  the  masses  of  rock  brought 
down  by  the  Velino,  and  fresh  inunda- 
tions were  the  consequence  in  the  valley 
below.  This  was  not  remedied  nntil 
1785,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to 
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adopt  further  measures  to  protect  the 
landholders  of  Terni,  and  a  new  chan- 
nel wa6  accordingly  cut,  by  which  the 
Velino  is  brought  into  the  Nar  at  a 
more  acute  angle,  which  has  obviated 
the  mischief  complained  of,  and  secured 
the  effectual  drainage  of  the  plain  of 
Rieti. 

According  to  Calindri,  the  height 
of  the  Falls  is  375  metres,  or  1230 
English  feet ;  Ricardi,  an  architect 
of  Temi,  who  is  more  likely,  as  a 
resident  engineer,  to  have  taken  greater 
pains  in  his  measurements,  estimates 
the  upper  Fall  at  50  feet ;  the  se- 
cond, or  the  perpendicular  Fall,  from 
500  to  600;  and  the  long  sheet  of 
foam  which  forms  the  third  Fall,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  second  to 
the  Nar,  at  240  feet:  making  a  total 
height  of  between  800  and  900  feet. 

The  road  by  which  travellers  who 
have  descended  to  the  Belvedere  and 
lower  Fall  return  to  Terni  is  carried 
along  the  valley  of  the  united  rivers 
through  groves  of  ilex.  It  passes  op- 
posite the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Grazi- 
ani,  one  of  the  residences  of  Queen 
Caroline  when  Princess  of  Wales.  The 
scenery  here  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  mountain-sides  are  covered  with 
timber,  among  which  the  ilex,  the 
chestnut,  and  the  olive  are  conspicuous, 
while  the  lower  slopes  are  rich  in 
mulberry  plantations  and  vineyards. 
Travellers  rejoin  their  carriages  at 
Papigno,  to  which  place  they  must  be 
sent  back  after  conveying  the  party  to 
the  upper  Fall. 

From  Terni  an  interesting  road  of 
^  176  m.  proceeds  through  Rieti,  Aquila, 
t  Popoli,  and  Sulmona,  to  Naples  {Hand- 
book for  S,  Italy f  Rte.  142).  There  are 
public  conveyances  in  correspondence 
with  the  rly.  trains  (the  distance  per- 
formed in  4^  hrs.)  every  day  from 
Terni  to  Rieti,  Citta  Ducale,  Antro- 
docco,  Aquila,  and  Popoli,  reaching  in 
24  hours  the  latter  town,  including  a 
stoppage  of  7  hours  at  Aquila;  at 
Popoli  it  meets  the  diligence  from  Pes- 
cara  to  Naples ;  and  a  more  direct  road 
of  55  m.  to  Rome,  passing  by  St.  Va- 
lentino, Configni,  and  Cantaiupo,  but 
through  a  hilly  country. 

From  Terni  the  rly.  follows  nearly 


the  line  of  the  old  post-road  and  the 
course  of  the  Nera  for  8  m.  to  the 

7  m.  Narni  Stat.,  close  to  the 
Bridge  of  Augustus:  from  here  the 
town  of  Narni  on  the  1.  is  most  pic- 
turesquely seen. 

Narni  {Inn:  La  Posta).  Narni  is  an 
ancient  Umbrian  city,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill  commanding  a  fine  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Nar,  and  an  immense 
extent  of  fertile  and  varied  country  as 
far  as  the  Apennines.  Its  old  towers 
and  castle  give  it  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance from  many  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  but  it  is  badly  built,  and 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  is 
the  Namia  or  Nequinum  of  the  Romans, 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  of 
Pope  John  XVIII.,  and  of  Erasmo  da 
Narni  or  Gattamelata,  the  celebrated 
condottiere  of  the  15th  century.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  Pop. 
of  3209  souls.  The  castle,  a  square 
edifice,  with  a  high  keep,  is  used  as  a 
prison. 

The  object  of  most  interest  about 
Narni  is  the  ruined  Bridge,  which 
has  for  ages  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  noblest  relics  of  imperial  times. 
It  is  about  J  m.  below  the  railway 
Stat.  Here  the  Nar  enters  the  deep  glen, 
through  which  it  flows  from  the  plains 
of  Terni  to  its  junction  with  the  Tiber 
At  the  opening  of  this  defile  the  Bridge 
of  Augustus^  which  formerly  joined  the 
lofty  hills  above  the  river  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Flaminian  Way,  still  spans 
the  stream  with  its  massive  ruins.  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  grander  in  its 
general  effect,  or  more  striking  in  its 
details,  than  this  fine  ruin,  and  the 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The 
bridge  was  originally  of  3  arches,  built 
of  massive  blocks  of  limestone.  The 
foundations  of  the  middle  pier  seem  to' 
have  given  way,  and  to  have  thus  pro- 
duced the  fall  of  the  2  arches  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  arch  on  the  1. 
bank  is  still  entire :  its  height  is  up- 
wards of  60  ft.,  and  the  width  between 
the  piers  is  little  less  than  30.  Martial 
alludes  to  the  bridge  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  Se  jam  parce  mihi,  noc  abu  Lore  Nnrnia  Qulnc» 
Perpetuo  liceat  sic  tibi  ponte  frui."— A^).  f 
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The  poets  gnre  the  Nar  at  this  place 
the  epithet  ulfurea :  its  waters  are  still 
turbid,  and  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphareted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may 
be  traced  in  most  of  the  waters  de- 
scending from  the  calcareous  monn- 
tains  of  the  Apennines.  The  best  point 
for  commanding  a  fine  yiew  of  the 
ruius  is  the  modern  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  river  a  short  distance  abore 
them.  It  presents  many  picturesque 
combinations  for  the  sketchbook,  par- 
ticularly where  the  .conyeut  of  San 
Casciauo,  which  forms  so  beautiful  an 
object  in  the  distance,  is  seen  through 
the  arch  on  the  1.  bank. 

The  Cathedral  of  Narni,  dedicated 
to  S.  Juvenalis,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
see,  A.D.  369,  is  of  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  13th  century.  It  con- 
tains a  good  picture  of  the  saint.  The 
convent  of  the  Zoccolanti  has  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Lo  Spagna,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  amid  a 
heavenly  choir,  while  an  assemblage  of 
apostles  and  saints  adore  her  from 
below:  it  is  so  remarkable  both  for 
colouring  and  composition,  that  it  was 
long  regarded  and  described  as  a  work 
of  Kaphael.  A  lunette  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  Saints,  in  fresco,  over  the 
ch.-door,  is  a  good  work  of  the  Umbrian 
school  of  the  1 5th  century. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station,  the 
line  passes  under  a  modem  arch  cut 
in  the  N.  approach  of  the  Bridge  of 
Augustus,  to  follow  for  nearly  10  m. 
the  ravine  of  the  Nera,  running  along 
its  N.  side;  during  the  first  4  along 
the  edges  of  precipices  and  through 
two  tunnels,  the  working  of  which 
and  of  the  deep  cuttings  presented 
great  engineering  difficulties.  This 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nera  has  few 
inhabitants.  At  a  short  distance  on 
the  rt.  is  the  picturesquely-situated 
village  of  Montoro,  a  fief  of  the 
Partrizzi  family  of  Rome.  At  the  end 
of  about  8  m.  the  rly.  debouches  into 
the  plain  of  the  Tiber  before  crossing 
that  celebrated  stream  by  a  handsome 
iron  bridge. 

10  m.  Orte  Stat,,  the  town  at  somer 
distance  on  rt.,  about  2  m.  above  the 


confluence  of  the  Nera  and  Tiber :  from 
its  position  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
lines  of  rly.,  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
place  of  more  importance  when  the  rly. 
to  Orvieto  has  been  completed.  There 
is  a  miserable  Inn,  La  Campana,at  Orte. 
The  town  occupies  the  site  of  Horta,  one 
of  the  military  colonies  of  Augustus.  1 1 
has  some  ruins  of  a  bridge  attributed  to 
that  emperor,  and  hence  called  the  Fonte 
diAugusto,  with  remains  of  Roman  baths. 
Public  conveyances  in  4j  hrs.  to  Vi- 
terbo.  The  view  of  Orte  from  the  rly. 
bridge  is  very  grand. 

[To  the  S.  of  Orte  is  the  pictur- 
esque town  of  Bassanello,  surrounded 
by  mediaeval  walls,  on  the  site  of 
Castellum  Ameriman,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Araeria,  near  which  was  the 
estate  of  Calpumius,  father-in-law  of 
Pliny  the  younger.  In  the  Val  d'Orte 
the  small  lake  called  the  Valdemone 
or  Lago  di  B^sano,  choked  up  with 
rushes,  is  the  ancient  Vadimon  lake, 
whose  floating  islands  are  beauti- 
fally  described  in  the  8th  epistle  of 
Pliny,  whose  residence  at  the  villa  of 
his  mther-in-law  gave  him  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  observe  them.  The 
banks  of  the  lake  are  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans, 
B.  c.  309,  which  completely  destroyed 
their  political  existence  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  A  subsequent  battle  was 
fought  here  by  the  Etniscans  in  alliance 
with  the  Gau&  and  Boii,  but  they  were 
again  defeated  by  the  Romans  under 
Dolabella.  A  few  miles  S.E.  of  Bas- 
sanello,  Gallese,  a  town  of  some  con- 
sequence in  the  middle  ages,  is  supposed 
to  be  on  the  site  of  the  Faliscan  city  of 
Fescenninm,  noted  for  the  nuptial  songs 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Carmina 
Fescennina.  3  m.  from  it,  and  about  7  m. 
S.  of  Bassanello,  is  the  village  of  Cor^ 
oA»ano,  occupying  the  site  of  an  Etruscan 
town,  the  name  of  which  is  lost.  ^  m. 
from  it,  on  the  road  to  Civita  Castel* 
lana,  is  the  Etruscan  inscription  '^Larth 
Vel  Amies,"  in  letters  15  inches  in 
length,  cut  in  the  tufa  rock  through 
which  the  ancient  Via  Amerina  was 
carried.  2  m.  from  Corchiano,  on  the 
road  to  Bassanello,  is  a  curious  Etrus- 
can tomb,  called  Puntone  del  PQn,te,'\ 
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On  leaying  Orte  Btat.,  vhere  we 
enter  the  Papal  territory  (here  pass- 
ports are  taken,  to  be  redelivered  at 
Borghetto  or  Correse),  the  line  runs 
parsulel  to  the  Tiber,  passing  2  miles 
from  Gallese,  on  the  rt^  approaching 
the  river  at 

7  m.  Borghetto  Stat.  This  will  be 
the  nearest  point  on  the  rly.  to  Civita 
Castellana,  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
Magliano  and  Otricoli,  conveyances 
wUl  be  found  at  the  station. 

Leaving  Borghetto,  Soracte  comes 
finely  into  view,  the  line  following 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  very  beau- 
tiful, for  2  m.,  as  &r  as  Colle  Roseto^ 
along  the  rt.  bank:  here  it  crosses 
the  river,  entering  again  the  Italian 
territory,  and  from  here  follows  the  1. 
bank  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  forming 
the  Sabine  territory,  during  which  the 
traveller  will  have  before  him  the 
entire  length  of  Soracte,  and  the  rich 
meadow  tract  extending  from  its  base 
to  the  Tiber. 

8  m.  Stimigliano  Stat.,  near  the 
village  of  the  same  name  upon  the  hill 
above,  and  from  which  branch  off  roads 
to  the  thickly  peopled  region  of  the' 
Sabine  hills.  The  view  of  Soracte  is 
very  fine  here.  The  villages  on  the 
heights  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber 
are  Ponzano,  Feliciano,  Torrita, 

6  m.  MorUorio  Stat.,  on  the  Tiber ; 
roads  from  here  to  Poggio  Mirteto^  one 
of  the  largest  towns  of  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, the  seat  of  a  Bishop ;  the  village 
on  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tiber  is  Torrita.  This  is  one  of  the 
narrowest  parts  of  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  the  hills  on  either  side  barely 
leaving  room  for  the  river  to  pass. 

3  m.  from  Montorio  the  rl^.  crosses 
the  torrent  of  Farfii,  near  which  it  en- 
ters the  Tiber.  This  river,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  celebrated  Benedic- 
tine monastery  in  the  hills  on  the  rt., 
is  a  considerable  stream,  draining  the 
most  peopled  district  of  the  Sabine 
hills.      4  iQf  beyond    h^re    the    line 


7  m.  Passo  di  Correse  Stat,  the  last  in 
the  Italian  territory,  from  which,  after 
crossing  the  torrent  of  Correse  by^  an 
iron  bridge  and  lofty  embankment,  is 

1  m,  Correse  Stat.,  where  passports 
are  re-delivered,  and  small  parcels 
carried  in  the  carriage  examined,  larger 
ones  at  Rome :  this  entails  a  consider- 
able delay.  Opposite  to  Correse,  be- 
yond the  Tiber,  is  seen  the  large  vil- 
lage of  Fiano,  the  ancient  FUivinia, 
There  is  an  excellent  carriage-road 
from  Correse  to  Rieti,  travelled  by  a 
diligence  (Rte.  98). 
• 

7  m.  Monte  Potondo  Stat.  The  large 
town  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  upon  the  hill 
to  the  1.,  from  which  there  are  fair 
roads  to  Mentana  and  Monticelli,  the 
ancient  Nomentum  and  Comiculum. 
On  leaving  this  stat.  one  runs  close 
to  the  Tiber,  and  at  the  base  of  the  hilly 
range  of  Santa  Colomba  and  La  Marcig- 
liana.  6  m.  before  reaching  Rome  it 
passes  below  the  site  of  ancient  Fidensc, 
and  4  m.  farther  crosses  the  Anio  or 
Teverone  at  a  short  distance  above 
the  Ponte  Salaro,  running  afterwards 
parallel  to  the  river,  crossing  suc- 
cessively the  Via  Nomentana  and  Via 
Tiburtina,  and  by  a  gradual  ascent 
reaching  the  city  wall  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore  and  the  central  rly.  stat. 

The  country  traversed  during;  the 
22  m.  from  the  Correse  Stat,  is  de- 
scribed also  in  Rte.  98,  p.  323,  and  in 
the  *  Handbook  of  Rome'  among  the 
Excursions  in  the  Environs  to  Monte 
Rotondo  and  Mentana,  p.  419. 

26  kil.  Rome. 

Carriages  and  omnibuses  for  the 
different  hotels  will  be  found  in  at- 
tendance on  the  arrival  of  all  the 
trains.  Luggage  is  examined  at  the 
rly.  stat. 

Rome.— -ffb^efe;  H6tel  d'Angleterre, 
off  the  Via  Condotti,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  comfortable,  excellent  in 
every  respect  both  for  families  and 
bachelors,  and  with  moderate  charges ; 
Hdtel  de  TEurope,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  more  expensive;  Hotel  d- 
Londres,  and  Maison  Sern;^,  in 
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Piazza  di  Spagna,  better  suited  for  rich 
families  than  for  bachelors;  Hdtel  de 
RuBsie,  and  Hdtel  des  lies  Britanniques, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  very  comfort- 
able ;  Hdtel  and  Pension  Anglo- Ameri- 
caln,  in  the  Via  Frattina,  and  in  a  good 
central  situation,  with  plenty  of  sun, 
and  well  spoken  of;  Hdtel  de  Kome, 
in  the  Corso ;  H.  Costanzi,  in  the  Via 
di  S.  Nicolo  di  Tolentiuo,  nearest  to 
the  rly.  stat. ;  H.  Victoria,  near  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna ;  Hdtel  de  TAm^rique, 
in  the  Via  di  Babuino;  Hdtel  d'Alle- 
magne,  Via  Condotti;  Hdtel  de  la 
Minerve,  and  Hotel  Cesari-^the  two 
latter  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 


ROUTE  107a. 
spoLxrro  to  rome,  bt  the  pass  of 

Uk  80MMA,  TERM,  NARNI,  OTRICOLI, 
CIVITA  CASTELLANA,  AND   NEPI. 

Although  now  seldom  travelled  over 
by  foreigners,  this  old  highway  between 
Umbria  and  the  capitsd  offers  many 
interesting  sites,  which  may  be  oc- 
casionally visited :  most  are  easily 
reached  from  the  rly.  stats. 

On  leaving  Spoleto  the  road  grinds 
at  first  up  the  Tissino  and  then  over  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  Monte  Somma,  where 
it  rises  (at  the  Pass)  to  a  height  of 
y733   ft,  above  the  sea.    The  ascent 


commands,  in  fine  weather,  magnifi- 
cent views  over  the  vallej  of  the 
CUtumnus,  as  far  as  Foligno  and 
Spello,  backed  by  the  ridge  of  the 
Apennines.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  covered  with  oaks, 
among  which  are  thinly  scattered  trees 
of  the  Abruzzi  pine.  Lower  down, 
the  sides  are  clothed  with  small  forests 
of  ilex,  mixed  with  arborescent  heaths, 
and  lower  still  with  olive-trees.  The 
descent  from  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
following  the  Tescino  torrent,  is  longer 
and  much  wilder  in  its  character,  and 
at  length  brings  us  into  the  plain  of 
Temi,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as 
one  of  the  most  productive  in  Italy, 
and  still  so  fertile  that  the  meadows 
produce  several  crops  in  the  year,  as  in 
the  days  of  Pliny. 

8  m.  La  Strettura,  2  m.  beyond  the 
pass;  a  former  post-station  with  a 
,  miserable  osteria ;  before  reaching  it,  is 
a  large  house,  called  the  Casa  del  Papa, 
formerly  a  villa  of  Leo  XII.,  who 
built  it  as  his  country  residence.  It 
has  latterly  been  used  as  an  inn.  The 
road  from  La  Strettura  to  Temi  first 
descends  a  narrow  valley,  and  then 
crosses  the  plain  of  the  Nera  for  about 
3  m. 

Temi,  The  road  from  here  to  Nam! 
is  parallel  to  the  rly. 

Nami, 

The  carriage -road  from  Nami  to 
Civita  Castellana  is  interesting :  it  here 
again  enters  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  along 
which  it  continues  for  the  two  next 
stages  as  far  as  Borghetto.  The  highly 
cultivated  country  on  the  1.,  varied  with 
gentle  undulations  and  covered  with 
oaks,  forms  in  itself  a  scene  of  great 
beauty ;  and  near  Otricoli,  Soracte  gives 
a  new  feature  to  the  landscape,  and 
continues  for  the  rest  of  our  road  to 
Rome  to  be  a  prominent  object.  From 
its  great  height  it  appears  much  nearer 
than  it  really  is,  and  seems  to  follow 
the  traveller,  so  extensive  is  the  circuit 
which  the  road  makes  round  it.  Before 
reaching  Otricoli  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient  tombs  are  seen  on  the  rt  of  the 
road,  marking  the  line  of  the  Flaminian 
Way. 
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8  m.  OtricoU,  a  village  of  505  Inhab.,  on 
the  site,  and  retaining  nearly  the  name, 
of  the  ancient  Ocriculum  (Utricalam 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary),  the  first  city 
of  Umbria  which  submitted  to  Rome. 
The  Inn  here  is  wretched.  At  Otricoli 
we  meet  with  the  argillaceous  marls  of 
the  tertiary  beds,  full  of  marine  shells, 
with  calcareous  gravel-beds  resting  on 
them,  and  forming  the  upper  part  of 
this  formation.  The  first  traces  of  vol- 
canic deposits  of  the  Campagna  (tufa) 
are  first  seen  on  descending  from  Otri- 
coli to  the  Tiber. 

From  Otricoli  the  road  descends 
rapidly,  leaving  at  some  distance  on  the 
1.  the  picturesquely-situated  episcopal 
town  of  Maglianoy  of  1421  Inhab.,  on 
the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  belonging  to 
the  ancient  family  of  Manila.  It  still 
bears  on  its  armorial  shield  the  head 
of  Manlius  Torquatus.  Except  the 
mediaeval  walls,  falling  into  ruin,  there 
is  little  to  attract  the  passing  tra- 
veller to  it.  Shortly  before  reaching 
the  village  of  Borghetto  we  cross  the 
Tiber  by  a  fine  bridge,  called  the 
Ponte  Felice,  built  by  Augustus  and 
repaired  by  Sixtus  V.;  it  connected 
Umbri<\  with  Etruria,  which  we  again 
enter  at  this  spot.  The  plain  on  the 
1.  hand  is  memorable  for  the  gallant 
manner  in  which  Macdonald,  during 
the  retreat  of  the  French,  in  Dec.  1798, 
cut  his  way  through  the  Neapolitan 
army  under  Mack.  Macdonald's  force 
scarcely  numbered  8000  men,  while  that 
of  his  incapable  opponent  is  admitted 
by  Neapolitan  authorities  to  have  been 
three  times  as  large.  The  skirmishing 
lasted  7  days,  when  Macdonald,  weary 
of  acting  on  the  defensive,  attacked 
and  completely  routed  the  Italians,  and 
crossed  the  Tiber. 

A  steamer  leaves  Ponte  Felice  twice 
a  week,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  at  sun- 
rise, for  Rome,  performing  the  voyage 
in  8  to  10  hours,  and  stopping  to  land 
and  take  in  passengers  at  Ponsano, 
Torrita,  and  Fiano :  fares  extremely 
moderate,  7  pauls.  When  there  is  little 
water  in  the  river  the  boat  starts  from 
the  Porto  della  Rosa,  12  m.  lower 
down.  The  accommodation  on  board 
is  miserably  bad,  and  the  vessel  dirty. 


being  generally  crowded  with  labourers 
and  cattle  from  the  Sabine  mountains. 

6  m.  Borghetto,  a  rly .-station  with  a 
few  scattered  houses.  Its  picturesque 
old  dismantled  fortress  of  the  middle 
ages  was  more  than  once  occupied  during 
the  contests  just  described.  [It  stands 
on  the  gravel-beds  which  we  have  seen 
at  Otricoli,  forming  the  upper  part  of 
the  tertiary  formations,  covered  appa- 
rently with  a  very  thin  mass  of  volcanic 
tufa.  On  ascending  from  the  Tiber 
the  traveller  meets  the  volcanic  for- 
mations of  the  Campagna.  Above 
Borghetto  the  geologist  will  be  much 
interested  in  a  fine  mass  of  lava,  filled 
with  crystals  of  leucite,  which  continues 
nearly  to  Civita  Castellana.  This  lava 
rests  on  tufa,  beneath  which  are  the 
tertiary  gravel-beds  just  mentioned.] 

[There  is  a  road  from  Borghetto  to 
Orte  of  about  12  m.,  through  Gallese 
and  Bagnola;  and  a  bridle-road  of  10 
m.  more  from  Orte  to  Amelia,  a  pic- 
turesque town  in  the  hills  between  the 
Nera  and  Tiber.] 

The  country  as  Civita  Castellana  is 
approached  is  very  beautiful ;  no  writer 
who  has  described  the  approach  from 
Borghetto  has  failed  to  admire  its  sin- 
gularly picturesque  position. 

f  Civita  Castellana.  Inns:  La  Posta, 
"  clean,  but  dear,  civil  servants " — 
E,  Jf.,  May,  1863 ;  "exorbitantly  dear 
— I  have  never  paid  so  much  in  any  inn 
in  Italy  **—E.  B,,  May,  1865.  II  Moro, 
with  civil  people.  The  best  guide  to 
the  Etruscan  remains,  both  of  Civita 
Castellana  and  of  Falleri,  will  be  Do- 
menico  Mancini,  whose  services  may 
be  obtained  for  a  few  pauls  a  day, 
and  who  will  provide  horses.  Andrea 
Venturi,  to  be  heard  of  at  the  Posta, 
is  also  a  good  and  intelligent  guide 
to  Falleri,  &c.  The  road,  immedi- 
ately before  it  enters  the  gate  of  the 
ci^,  is  carried  over  the  ravine  at  a 
height  of  120  ft  above  the  bottom 
by  the  majpificent  bridge  erected  in 
1712.  Civita  Castellana,  romantically 
situated  on  a  plateau  of  red  volcanic  tufa, 
is  a  fortified  town  of  3325  Inhab. ;  the 
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high  road  rans  through  its  principal 
street,  but,  with  the  exception  of  its 
Etruscan  antiquities,  there  is  little  in 
the  town  to  detain  the  traveller.  The 
Cathedral,  a  pointed  Gothic  building, 
bears  the  date  >iccx.  The  side  pillars 
of  its  Lombard  doorway  rest  on  lions, 
and  are  covered  with  mosaics.  On 
the  front  of  the  portico,  over  it,  are 
the  remains  of  a  mosaic  frieze,  with  a. 
head  in  mosaic  of  the  Saviour  over  one 
of  the  side  doors ;  on  the  architrave 
above  the  central  entrance,  and  on  this 
mosaic  are  inscriptions  bearing  the 
names  of  Laurentius  and  Jacobas 
Cosimati,  with  the  date  a.d.  1210. 
On  the  walls  of  the  ch.  are  some 
sepulchral  tablets  with  e£5gies,  dating 
from  the  15th  century.  The  interior 
has  been  modernised.  The  bodies  of 
S.  Gracilianus  and  Sta.  Felicissima, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  here  in  the 
3rd  century,  are  preserved  in  it.  The 
Citadel,  used  as  a  state  prison,  occupies 
an  isthmus  by  which  the  town  is  con- 
nected with  the  higher  ground ;  it  was 
begun  by  Alexander  VI.,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Sangallo,  in  1500,  and  com- 
pleted by  Julius  II.  and  Leo.  X. 
The  ravines,  which  almost  insulate  the 
town,  and  the  picturesque  scenery  com- 
manded by  the  higher  ground,  extend- 
ing over  the  Campagna  and  embracing 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and  Soracte, 
will  afford  occupation  for  some  days  to 
the  archaeologist  and  the  artist.  In 
the  bottom  of  these  ravines  flow  the 
streams  called  the  Rio  Maggiore  and 
Treja,  which  unite  below  the  town, 
and  fall  into  the  Tiber  under  the  latter 
name  5  ra.  lower  down. 

Civita  Castellan  a  occupies  the  site  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  two  cities  of  Fa- 
lerium,  the  capital  of  the  Falisci,  and  one 
of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  league. 

**FaIi8clg 
Mcenla  contigimus  victa,  Camille,  tibi." 

Ovid, 

Considerable  difficulty  formerly  ex- 
isted in  regard  to  the  actual  position  of 
this  city,  in  consequence  of  some  apparent 
contradiclions  in  the  accounts  of  the 
lloman  writers,  and  also  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  of  the  early  topo- 
graphers were  unacquainted  with  the 


exact  localities.  Sir  William  Gell  and 
Miiller,  following  the  opinion  of  Nardini 
and  the  older  Italian  antiquaries,  sup- 
posed that  C.  Castellana  occupied  the  site 
of  Fescennium,  which  is  more  correctly 
placed  at  Gallese,  8  m.,  distant.  It 
is  now  agreed,  however,  that  the  an- 
cient accounts  of  2  cities  bearing  the 
same  name  are  perfectly  correct;  the 
first,  or  Falerium  Vetus,  founded  by  the 
Pelasgi  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  oc- 
cupied the  site  of  Civita  Castellana ;  and 
the  second,  or  Falerium  Novum,  was  built 
in  the  plain  about  4  m.  distant,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  old  city  by  the 
Romans,  about  the  year  of  Rome  512. 
To  Civita  Castellana,  therefore,  as 
the  representative  of  Falerium  Vetus, 
the  allusions  of  Plutarch,  of  Livy, 
and  of  Ovid  apply;  and  among  the 
historical  associations  which  these 
names  will  call  to  the  mind  of  the 
classical  tourist,  will  be  the  story  of 
Camillus  and  the  schoolmaster.  The 
second  city,  though  built  by  the 
Romans,  was  constructed  after  the 
Etruscan  model,  and  continued  to  be 
inhabited  by  Etruscans,  although  it  had 
become  a  Roman  colony. 

The  remains  of  the  first  and  oldest 
of  these  Etruscan  cities  will  be  found 
in  the  deep  ravines  which  surround  the 
plateau  on  which  Civita  Castellana  is 
built.  Near  the  viaduct  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  forming  an  angle  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  wall  are  met  with,  constructed 
of  masses  of  stone  4  feet  long  and  2 
feet  deep,  and  in  one  part  18  courses 
high.  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  town, 
near  the  convent  of  Sta.  Agata,  we 
meet  with  an  Etruscan  road  bordered 
with  sepulchral  chambers,  and  still 
presenting  the  watercourse  cut  in 
the  tufa,  and  the  mouths  of  several 
sewers.  The  road  winds  down  into 
the  valley,  passing  2  ruined  gate- 
ways of  the  middle  ages,  and  com- 
manding in  the  descent  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  Etruscan  walls,  placed 
upon  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff,  and 
surmounted  by  less  massive  masonry 
of  the  middle  ages.  Turning  into  the 
ravine  watered  by  the  Miccino  torrent, 
we  still  trace  along  the  brink  of  the  cliff 
numerous  fragments  of  the  Etruscan 
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walls,  in  many  places  serving  as  found- 
ations for  mediseval  or  more  modem 
ones.     Crossing  the    stream  and  re- 
turning towards  the  town  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  citadel,  we  notice  numerous 
tombs  hollowed  in  the  rock,  many  of 
them  being  large  conical  pits,  9  feet 
high,  and  bearing  such  a  resemblance 
to  corn-pits  that   many  writers  have 
described  them  as  such.    At  the  pic- 
turesque bridge  called  Ponte  del  Ter- 
rene the  clifis  on  all  sides   are  per- 
forated   with   tombs    and    sepulcnral 
niches,  most    of  which  are  supplied 
with  spiramina  or  trap-doors,  by  which 
they  could  be  ventilated  or  entered  after 
the  ordinary  entrance  had  been  closed. 
One  tomb  bears  on  the  outside  the 
inscription  "Tucthnu,"    in   Etruscan 
letters,  and  the  interior  of  another  has 
an  inscription  in  letters  a  foot  in  height. 
The  Ponte  del  Terreno  itself  is  worthy 
of  examination;  the  basement  of  the 
northern  pier,  to  the  height  of  10  courses, 
is  of  Etruscan  masonry;  as  also  the 
arch  which  rests  upon  this,  and  spans 
the  ravine  of  the  Rio  Mag^ore ;  above 
this  arch  is  a  second,  of  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, which  also  spans  the  ravine, 
and  carries  the  road  ;  above  this  again 
is  the  modem  aqueduct,  which  supplies 
the  town  with  water.      The  ancient 
road  to  the  second  city  of  Falerii  passes 
by  this  bridge. 


ExcuBSioN  TO  Santa  Maria  di 
Fallebi. 

The  second  city  of  Falerium,  built 
by  the  Romans,  is  4  m.  W.  of  Civita 
Cfastellana,  at  a  spot  called  Sta,  Maria 
di  Falleri,  Its  walls  are  nearly  per- 
fect ;  they  present  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary specimens  of  ancient  mi- 
litary architecture  now  extant.  Tra- 
vellers may  proceed  there  in  a  light 
carriage,  or  still  better  on  horseback. 
Those  who  are  not  pressed  for  time 
will  probably  prefer  making  a  pedes- 
trian excursion  to  it.  It  derives  its 
name  of  Sta.  Maria  from  a  convent  with- 
in the  walls,  built  from  the  ruins  of  the 
ttiicient  city.  On  leaving  Civita  Castel- 


lana  the  road  for  about  \  m.  follows  that 
to  Borghetto ;  it  then  tums  off  to  the  1. 
through  a  prettily  wooded  country.    As 
it  approaches  the  ruins  it  falls  in  with 
portions  of  an  ancient  road.   Before  the 
latter  come  in  sight  we  pass  near  a 
tomb,  with  a  portico  of  3  large  arches, 
a  bold  cornice  of  masonry,  and  archi- 
tectural mouldings  and  decorations  of 
Roman  character ;  near  it  is  a  group  of 
tombs  with  porticos,  one  of  which  has  a 
Latin  inscription,  proving  that,  if  those 
tombs  were  originally  Etmscan,  they 
were  afterwards  converted  by  the  Ro- 
mans to    their  own  use.    The  more 
direct  road,  however,  will  be  found  to 
be  from  the  gate  leading  towards  Nepi, 
from  which  a  path  descends  to  the  Rio 
Maggiore ;  after  crossing  which  by  the 
Ponte  del  Terreno  the  road  runs  paral- 
lel to  the  aqueduct  and  the  Miccino 
torrent  on  the  rt.,  which  it  crosses  about 
a  mile  before  reaching  Santa  Maria, 
and  leads  to  the  E.  gate  of  the  ancient 
town.    The  plan  of  the  city  is  nearly 
triangular,  of  which  the  W.  angle  is 
abmptly  rounded  off.    The  walls  are 
built  of  the  ordinary  volcanic  tufa  of 
the  country,  and  are  nearly  complete ; 
they  are   defended    by   quadrilateral 
towers  placed  at  unequal  distances,  and 
remarkably  solid  in  their  constmction. 
Approaching  the  city  from  C.  Castel- 
lana,  we  come  first  upon  the  eastern 
side,  where  a  Roman  tomb  on  a  square 
base,  outside  the  walls,  is  a  conspicuous 
object.    One  of  the  principal  gateways 
is  close  to  this  spot,  and  further  on,  in 
the  N.E.  angle,  is  another,  with  a  tower 
on  its  1.    This  eastern  line  of  wall  has 
11  towers,  more  or  less  perfect.     The 
northern  line  has  17  towers  nearly  en- 
tire ;    in    the   middle   of   the   line  is 
a  little    arched  gate,  still  very  com- 
plete.    At  this  spot  are  traces  of  the 
ancient  pavement,  and  several  Roman 
tombs,  one  of  which  is  pyramidal.    At 
the  W.  apex  of  the  triangle  is  a  fine  mas- 
sive gateway  18  feet  high,  with  an  arch 
formed  of  19  blocks,  flanked  by  towers, 
and  called  Uie  Porta  di  Giove,  fhmi  a 
head  supposed  to  be  of  Jupiter  on  the 
keystone.    This  is  the  most  perfect  of . 
all  the  gates.    The  walls  here  are  com- 
posed of  15  courses,- and  are  about  82 
feet  high:    Th«^'&-«id6'>diP^dlirendbl 
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by  the  deep  glen  through  which  the 
little  torrent  Miccino,  or  Acqua  Forte, 
runs  in  its  course  to  join  the  Rio  Mag- 
giore  and  the  Treja.    The  walls  and 
towers  have  suffered  more  than  the 
other  sides  of  the  city,  but  the  3  gates 
are  still  traceable.    One  of  these  near 
the  S.E.  angle  is  called  the  Porta  del 
BoYC  from  the  Bull's  head  on  the  key- 
stone ;  the  height  of  the  walls  here  is 
54  feet,  and  some  of  the  stones  are  6 
feet  long  and  2  feet  high.    The  Necro- 
polis was  evidently  in  the  glen  below, 
the    clifb  on  each  side  of  which  are 
perforated  with  sepulchral  niches ;  one 
of  the  best  preserved  being  near  the 
road  to  G  Castellana,  consisting  of  two 
chambers  excavated    in  the  volcanic 
tufa;    and   on  the    opposite    side    of 
the  stream  are  remains  of  numerous 
Roman  tombs,  one  of  which  has  been 
found   to  bear  an  early  Christian  in- 
scription.   Within  the  walls  the  prin- 
cipal remains  are  those  of  the  theatre 
near  the  Porta  del  Bove,  Etruscan  in 
its  foundations,  but  evidently  Roman 
in  the  superstructure  and  decorations. 
A  fine  statue  of  the  Argive  Juno,  and 
several  Roman  statues  and  fragments 
of  sculpture,  have  been  found  among  its 
ruins ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  still  much  to  be  brou^t  to  light  by 
judicious  excavations.    There  are  also 
the  remains  of  a  Piscina,  and  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Forum,  in  the 
rear  of  the  theatre.    Inside  the  Porta 
di  Giove  is  the  Ahadia  di  Sta,  Maria, 
an   interesting  example    of  Lombard 
architecture  of  the  12th  century;   its 
nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  columns 
taken  from  ancient  edifices.    The  roof 
of  this  ch.  fell  in  1829,  and  it  is  now  in 
ruins. 

The  ruins  of  Falerium  have  been 
illustrated  by  Canina  in  his  beauti- 
ful work  entitled,  *  L'Antica  Etruria 
Maritima,  nella  Dizione  Ponteficia,' 
.*}  vols,  folio,  which  the  traveller 
should  consult  before  visiting  this 
as  well  as  the  other  Etruscan  towns 
described  and  delineated  in  that  splendid 
publication,  which  contains  not  only  the 
topographical  details  of  each  locality, 
and  the  present  state  of  their  ruins,  but 
their  restoration  by  the  peppil.  of.  oij^ 
who  Qzutea  the  gcniiirjeiiient/^  9^  the 


archaeologist  and  architect  with]  the 
talent  of  the  artist ;  and  in  Mr.  Dennis's 
<  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.' 


CiviTA  Casteixana  to  Rome,  bt 
Nepi  and  Baccano. 

On  leaving  Civita  Castellana  we  de- 
scend into  the  plain  formerly  celebrated 
for  the  ancient  Ciminian  forest,  and 
proceed  through  woods  of  oaks  to 
Nepi,  passing,  before  entering  the  walls, 
its  fine  aqueduct  on  2  tiers  of  arches, 
built  by  Paul  III.  There  is  a  more 
direct  road,  but  not  suited  for  carriages, 
between  Civita  Castellana  and  Nepi, 
passing  through  Castel  St.  Elia,  an 
Etruscan  site,  over  the  ravine  of  Le 
Masse,  an  afiiuent  of  La  Treja. 

[S.  Elia,  which  is  less  than  2  m. 
from  Nepi,  will  be  worth  a  visit  from 
every  traveller  interested  in  the  history 
of  painting ;  the  Benedictine  ch.  of 
the  village,  a  very  primitive  medieval 
edifice  dedicated  to  S.  Elias,  containing 
some  of  the  earliest  paintings  in  Italy  : 
unfortunately  they  are  much  injured, 
indeed  those  on  the  walls  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  are  in  a  great  measure  effaced 
— no  date  has  been  affixed  to  them,  but 
from  the  similarity  of  style  and  subjects 
with  those  of  some  of  the  mosaics  in 
Rome,  the  period  of  which  is  known, 
they  may  be  referred  to  the  9th  or 
10th  centy. ;  the  best  preserved  are 
on  the  apse,  representing  the  Saviour 
with  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  Elias— an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  on  the 
vault  of  the  tribune  in  the  Ch.  of  SS. 
Cosma    and    Damiano;    the  4  rivers 

fushing  out  at  the  feet  of  the  Re- 
eemer ;  the  two  Holy  Cities  and  the 
twelve  sheep.  Beneath  the  feet  of  the 
Saviour  enthroned,  on  the  2nd  range, 
surrounded  by  saints  and  angels,  may 
be  still  seen  the  names  of  the  painters, 
John  and  Stephen  of  Rome,  with  their 
nephew  Nicholas.] 

8  m.  I^epi  (/niM,  la  Posta;  la 
|*ace;  both  very  poor),  the  ancient 
NfW^ie^  9^  ^^'    ^cp^  ^  ^^  episcopal 
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town  of  1943  Inhab.  It  is  remarkable 
chiefly  from  its  picturesque  position 
on  the  edge  of  a  deep  ravine  of  vol- 
canic tufa;  it  is  surrounded  by  for- 
tifications of  the  middle  ages,  and,  on 
the  side  of  Rome  particularly,  the  towers 
and  machicolated  battlements  produce 
a  fine  effect.  Some  of  these  fortifica- 
tions rest  on  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan 
walls,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  in  19 
courses  and  36  feet  in  height  may  be 
seen  near  the  western  ^ate.  Another 
fragment  of  10  courses  is  found  within 
the  inner  gate,  and  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  ravine  which  bounds  the  town 
on  the  S.  is  a  very  interesting  specimen 
in  perfect  preservation,  but  only  4 
courses  high.  Some  of  these  fragments 
may  have  been  the  very  walls  scaled  by 
Camillus  when  he  stormed  Nepete  b.c. 
336.  The  oldest  fortifications  bear  the 
arms  of  Calixtus  III.,  and  the  more 
recent  were  built  by  Sangallo,  for  Paul 
III.,  in  the  1 6th  century.  The  French 
set  fire  to  the  town  in  1799,  and  nearly 
destroyed  it;  there  is  little  now  to 
detain  the  traveller  excepting  its  old 
ch.,  and  the  town-hall,  its  front  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  inscriptions. 
Beneath  the  town-hall  are  several  Roman 
cippi  and  statues  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  an  antique  fountain  orna- 
mented with  lions'  heads.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  piazza  is  a  bas-relief 
of  a  winged  lion  much  mutilated.  This 
little  town  appears  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  duchy  for  a  short  time  during  the 
middle  ages;  and  in  the  13th  century  it 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  Its  bishopric  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Italy,  having  been  founded  in 
the  time  of  St.  Peter :  its  first  bishop 
was  St.  Komanus,  ^.D.  46.  Nepi  is 
6  m.  from  the  ruins  of  Falleri  described 
in  a  preceding  page,  following  in  a  due 
northerly  direction  a  pathway  through 
the  woods,  marking  the  line  of  the  Via 
Amerina,  which  strikes  off  from  the 
post-road  5  m.  from  Civita  Castellana ; 
it  is  7  m.  from  Sutri  by  a  short  cut, 
and  9  m.  by  the  high  road. 

The  road  now  loses  its  picturesque 
character,  and  enters  on  a  bare  volcanic 
country,  over  which  it  runs  during  the 
remainder  of  the  journey.  The  road 
from  Siena  to  Rome  falls  into  this  route 


before  reaching  Monterosi,  where  we 
enter  on  the  Via  Cassia. 

1  Monterosi  (11^718 :  la  Posta  and 
I'Angelo,  both  very  indifferent.  The 
conical  hill  above  Monterosi  is  Monte 
di  Lucchetti,  an  offshoot  of  the  vol- 
canic group  that  surrounds  the  Lake 
of  Bracciano.  There  is  a  good  carnage- 
road  from  Monte  Rosi  to  Sutri,  about  7 
m.  distant.  Sutri  is  described  in  Rte. 
105.  At  Monterosi  we  enter  the  Co- 
marca  of  Rome. 

Between  this  and  Baccano,  and  about 
midway  between  the  two,  is  a  large  Inn, 
at  Le  Sette  Vene^  the  best  between  Civita 
Castellana  and  Rome,  being  16  m.  from 
the  former  and  22  m.  from  the  latter. 
Close  to  the  inn  may  be  seen  a  Roman 
bridge  of  one  arch  over  the  Treglia 
or  Treja,  by  which  the  Via  Amerina 
crossed  before  joining  the  Via  Cassia ; 
and  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  the  extremity 
of  a  current  of  lava  descending  froih 
the  Monte  Pagliano.  3  m.  beyond  Sette 
Vene,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
7  springs,  the  sources  of  the  Treja, 
we  rise  to  the  northern  lip  of  the  crater 
in  which  Baccano  is  situated,  through 
a  deep  cutting  in  the  inclined  beds  of 
volcanic  ashes.  From  this  high  ground 
the  outline  of  the  crater  is  well  defined. 
On  the  hill  above  the  post-house,  on 
the  1.,  called  Monte  Razzano,  are  some 
ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
station  ad  Baccanas, 

1  Baccano  is  situated  in  a  plain  which 
forms  the  bottom  of  an  extensive  crater, 
3  m.  at  least  in  diameter,  the  sides 
of  which  are  formed  of  beds  of  ashes, 
pumice,  and  other  volcanic  con- 
glomerates. In  the  centre  of  this 
basin  is  a  mephitic  pool  whose  waters 
are  supposed  to  render  the  atmo- 
sphere unwholesome.  Beyond  the  ridge 
which  encloses  the  plain  on  the  W. 
are  2  small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  the 
Locus  AlsietinuSf  now  called  the  Lago 
di  Martignano ; .  the  other  the  Lago  di 
Stracciacapra,  lying  between  the  crater 
of  Baccano  and  the  lake  of  Bracciano. 
Traces  of  the  ancient  Emissarii  ex- 
cavated to  drain  the  lake  of  Baccano 
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may  be  seen  from  the  road  after  leaying 
the  post-house ;  and  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  hill  are  several  deep  openings,  called 
pozzi  by  the  peasantry,  which  were 
probably  the  air-shafts  to  these  sub* 
terranean  canals.  2  m.  £.  of  Baccano 
is  (7ampa,7nano,  a  village  of  1767  Inhab., 
a  fief  of  the  Chigi  family. 

The  road  commences,  soon  after  leav- 
ing Baccano,  to  rise  over  the  S.  edge  of 
its  crater.  Arrived  at  the  highest  point, 
let  the  traveller  halt,  and,  leaving  his 
carriage,  ascend  one  of  the  low  hills 
close  to  the  road  (that  on  the  1.  perhaps 
the  best),  and,  provided  he  be  favoured 
with  fine  weather,  such  a  panorama  will 
burst  before  him  as  he  has  seldom  wit- 
nessed; there  are  few  situations  from 
which  he  will  be  able  to  fotm  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the  topography  of  the 
environs  of  the  Eternal  City.  Looking 
southwards,  or  in  the  direction  of 
Rome,  he  will  have  on  his  1.  the  range 
of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  Apennines, 
and  which,  in  spring  and  winter  being 
covered  with  snow,  adds  much  to  their 
grandeur ;  with  the  Tiber  winding  in  the 
plain  at  their  foot.  Lower  down,  the 
]>ointed  peak  of  Monte  Genaro,the  Mons 
Lucretilis,  and  at  its  base  the  pyra- 
midal hills  of  Monticelli  and  Sant- 
angelo,  the  Montes  Comiculam,  the 
latter  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  castle 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Medullia ;  a  little  farther  S.  the 
gorge  by  which  the  Anio  breaks  into 
the  plam  from  its  mountain  valley, 
with  a  part  of  Tivoli,  may  be  easily 
distinguished;  and  still  farther,  the 
range  of  the  Sabine  mountains,  as  far 
as  the  precipitous  bluff  on  which  Pales- 
trina,  the  ancient  Pncneste,  stands. 
A  wide  plain,  continuous  apparently 
with  the  Campagna,  then  intervenes 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  de- 
tached group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  the 
Volscian  range :  this  is  the  depression, 
extending  from  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
to  the  Campania  Felice  of  Naples, 
watered  by  the  Sacco  and  the  Liris. 
The  highest  peaks  seen  in  the  Volscian 
Mountains  are  the  Monte  Lupone 
(4520  ft.),  the  Monte  Semprevisa 
(5038  ft.),  which  tower  over  the  Pe- 
lasgic  cities  of  Segni,  Cori,  and  Norba. 


Nearer  the  spectator  are  the  Alban  hills, 
with  the  Tillage  of  Colonna,  the  an- 
cient Labicum,  at  one  (1.)  extremity, 
and  the  solitary  tower  of  Monte  Giovi, 
that  marks  the  site  of  Corioli,  on  the 
other ;  whilst  towering  above  aJl  is  the 
Mons  Albanus,  the  modem  Monte  Cavo, 
overlooking  the  towns  of  Frascati, 
Marino,  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  Albano, 
on  its  declivities :  of  Rome  itself  the 
N.E.  part  is  seen,  and.the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  may  be  easily  descried 
over  the  cypress-clad  hill  of  Monte 
Mario;  and  nearer  to  the  spectator, 
the  mediaeval  tower  of  le  Comacchie 
beyond  the  post-station  of  La  Storta, 
and  the  wooded  knolls  which  form 
the  site  of  Etruscan  Veii,  with  the 
hamlet  of  Isola  at  its  S.  extremity, 
and  the  tumulus  of  La  Vaccareccia, 
crowned  with  trees,  at  the  N.  A 
dreary,  and,  as  it  appears  from  this  dis- 
tance, a  monotonous  fiat  extends  froai 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  range  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  on  our  rt. 
rise  the  hills  surrounding  the  Lake  of 
Bracciano,  with  their  pointed  peak  of 
Monte  di  Rocca  Romana,  and,  farther 
off,  those  of  La  Tolfa,  ending  in  Cape 
Linaro,  the  headland  projecting  into  the 
sea  on  our  extreme  rt.,  and  behind  which 
lies  the  modem  town  of  Civita  Vecchia. 
As  we  have  said,  it  is  from  here  that 
the  traveller  from  Florence  will  enjoy 
the  first  view  of  St.  Peter's. 

••  Oh  Borne  I  my  country  I  dty  of  the  soal  f 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  ihee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  I  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?  Come  and 

see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
Oer  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples!  ye. 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day— 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  um  within  her  wlther'd  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  Uiou  flow. 
Old  Tiber  I  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Bise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her 


distress.' 


ChUde  Harold,  iv. 


A  very  gradual  descent  leads  from 
this  point  for  the  next  6  m.  to  the 
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Osteria  del '  Fosso,  a  -wayside  Inn, 
80  called  f^otn  being  situated  in  a 
ravine,  through  which  descends  one  of 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Cremera. 
Between  this  spot  and  La  Storta  our 
route  skirts  (on  the  1.)  the  wood  and 
olive  clad  ridge  upon  which  VctV,  the 
great  rival  of  Kome,  once  stood,  a 
description  of  which  will  be  found  in 
our  **  Excursions  "  in  the  Handbook  of 
Home, 

12  m.  La  Storta  (so  called  from  the 
bend  which  the  road  makes  here),  the 
Inst  station  before  reaching  Rome.  At 
the  Osteria  della  Giustiniana,  2  m.  far- 
ther, there  is  a  police-station,  where 
passports  are  sometimes  asked  for, 
especially  on  leaving  the  city.  As  we 
draw  nearer  the  Eternal  City  the  road 
winds  over  gentle  elevations,  but  there 
are  no  villages  or  country-seats  to  de- 
note the  approach  to  a  great  capital ; 
some  old  towers  of  the  middle  ages, 
a  few  farm-houses,  and  here  and 
there  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  sepulchre, 
are  the  only  objects  which  break  the 
monotony  of  the  scene.  If  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Campagna  should  excite 
a  contrast  with  the  eventful  drama  once 
enacted  on  its  surface,  there  is  perhaps 
no  description  which  will  more  com- 
pletely embody  the  feelings  of  the  clas- 
sical tourist  than  that  of  Milton  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Paradise  Regained, 
which  Mr.  Beckford  seems  to  have 
paraphrased  in  the  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  his  entrance  into  Rome.  About 
the  7th  milestone  a  turn  in  the  road 
brings  the  towers  and  cupolas  of  Rome 
more  prominently  into  view ;  but  with 
the  exception  of-  St,  Peter's  and  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  there  are  no  ob- 
jects of  striking  interest  in  the  prospect. 
The  Coliseum,  the  Aqueducts,  the 
Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  the  numerous 
ancient  monuments  whose  names  sug- 
gest themselves  almost  involuntarily  at 
the  first  sight  of  Rome,  all  lie  on  the 
other  side ;  the  stranger  may  be  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  there  is  no  point  on 
this  route  which  commands  a  view  over 
the  whole  city. 

Advancing,  the  appearance  of  the 
country  becomes  more  pleasing,  and 
the   vegetation   less    scanty.     Monte 


Mario,  with  its  wooded  platform  capped 
with  cypresses,  bounds  the  prospect  on 
the  rt. ;  the  hills  of  Frascati  and  Albano 
stretch  far  away  in  the  distance  in 
front ;  while  on  the  1.  the  plain  of  the 
Tiber  is  spread  out  before  us,  with  the 
Sabine  Apennines  beyond.  Between 
the  4th  and  5th  milestones  from  Rome 
a  sarcophagus  rises  on  a  dilapidated  base 
above  the  road  on  the  rt. ;  it  is  called 
the  Tomb  of  Nero,  although  a  well-pre- 
served ancient  inscription  tells  us 
that  it  was  raised  to  Publius  Vibius 
Marianus  and  Reginia  Maxima  his 
wife,  by  their  daughter  Vibia,  probably 
in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era ;  an  ex- 
ample which  may  serve  to  prepare  the 
traveller  for  the  antiquarian  misnomers 
in  Rome  itself. 

2  m.  beyond  this  the  pretty  valley  of 
the  Acqua  Traversa,  the  ancient  Tutia, 
is  crossed;  near  this  Lucius  Verus 
had  a  villa,  and  lower  down  Hannibal 
encamped  the  first  day  of  his  retreat 
from  before  Rome.  Another  ascent 
brings  us  to  a  rising  ground  crowned 
with  villas  and  farm-houses,  from 
which  the  road  descends  to  the  Tiber, 
which  it  crosses  by  the  modem  Ponte 
Molle,  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
Milvian  bridge,  erected  by  Marcus 
^milius  Scaurus  the  Censor,  A.  u.  c. 
645.  The  ancient  bridge  is  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  Rome  for 
the  arrest  of  the  envoys  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  the  accomplices  of  Catiline, 
by  order  of  Cicero,  and  for  the  final 
rout  of  Maxentius  by  Constantine,  a 
victory  so  important  by  its  consequences 
in  the  histor)r  of  Christianity,  and 
which  the  genius  of  Raphael  nas  in- 
vested with  additional  interest  in  the 
celebrated  painting  in  the  Stanze  at  the 
Vatican,  although  the  heat  of  the  battle 
took  place  5  m.  higher  up  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  (See  p.  430.)  From  the 
Milvian  bridge  the  body  of  Maxen- 
tius, in  his  retreat,  was  precipitated 
into  the  Tiber.  The  present  bridge 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  by  Pius  VII. 
in  1815.  The  old  tower  was  then  con- 
verted into  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch; 
statues  of  our  Saviour  and  St.  John,  by 
Mochi,  were  erected  at  its  northern, 
and  of  tiie  Virgin  and  of  St«  John  of 
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Nepomucene  at  its  southern  extremity. 
On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  May,  1849, 
during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  General 
Oudinot,  a  body  of  French  troops  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  bridge  by  a  coup- 
de-main,  upon  which  the  Romans  fired 
the  mines  which  had  been  previously 
laid,  and  blew  up  the  northern  arch 
of  the  venerable  structure.    The  bridge 
was  restored  in  the  following  December. 
The  river  at  this  point  is  about  400  feet 
in  breadth,  but  its  banks  are  bare  and 
destitute  of  timber,  and  its  colour  full j 
justifies  the  epithet  flavus  given  to  it 
by  the  Latin  poets.    The  Cassian  and 
Flaminian  Ways  join  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  which   here   separated 
Etruria  from    Latium.      Beyond    the 
bridge   on  the    1.  is  a   little    chapel 
erected  by  Pius  II.  on  the  spot  where 
he  met  the  procession  which  accom- 
panied the  head  of  St.  Andrew  on  its 
arrival  from  the  Peloponnesus  in  1462. 
The  altar  is  still  standing  on  which 
this    pope    celebrated    mass    on  that 
occasion  before  he  carried  the  head 
to  St.  Peter's,  where  it  was  preserved 
among  the  most  precious  relics  of  the 
Roman    Catholic    world   until    1850, 
when  it  was  stolen;  it  has  since  how- 
ever been  recovered.    A  straight  road 
now  leads  between  the  walls  of  villas 
and  gardens,  which  exclude  all  view, 
to    the    Porta    del    Popolo,    passing 
on  the  1.  hand  the  ch.  of  St.  Andrew, 
built  by  Julius  III.  from  the  designs 
of  Vignola,  as  a  memorial  of  his  de- 
liverance  from  the  German  soldiery 
during  the  sack  of  Rome  on  St.  An- 
drew's day,  1527;  beyond  which  is  the 
Casino  del  Papa  Giulio,  also  designed  by 
Vignola  for  the  same  pope ;  and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Giulio,  more  to  the  1.,  another 
building  designed  by  Vignola,  and  de- 
corated with  frescoes  by  Taddeo  Zuc- 
chero.    It  long  served  as  the  temporary 
residence  of  sovereigns  and  ambassa- 
dors previous  to  their  public  entry  into 
Rome.    Farther  on  we  leave  on  the  1. 
the  road  leading  along  the  walls  and 
to  the  Villa  Borghese ;  and  on  the  rt., 
and  before  reaching,  but  close  to  the 
gate,  a  building  interesting  to  our  coun- 
trymen, the  liinglish  Protestant  church. 

10  m.  Rome. 


Rome  is  entered  by  the  Porta  del  Po" 
polo,  the  modern  substitute  for  the  Porta 
Flaminia,  which  stood  a  little  farther  on 
the  1.  It  was  built  by  Vignola,  from  the 
designs  of  Michel  Angelo,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  It  has  4  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  with  statues  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  by  Mochi.  The 
inner  front  was  ornamented  by  Alexan- 
der VII.,  from  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Christina 
of  Sweden  to  Rome  in  1657.  Although 
this  entrance  fails  to  excite  that  classi- 
cal enthusiasm  which  few  travellers  can 
repress  when  Rome  is  reached  by  the 
road  from  Naples,  it  is  still  imposing. 
The  gate  opens  upon  the  spacious  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  an  irregular  area  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  Pincio,  which  rises  above  the 
beautiful  church  of  Santa  M.  del  Popolo, 
on  the  1.  In  its  centre  stands  the  obe- 
lisk of  Rhamses  II.,  one  of  the  two 
erected  by  that  king  before  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  and  removed 
to  Rome  by  Augustus.  In  front  are  the 
twin  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Monte 
Santo,  and  Sta.  Maria  de'  Miracoli,  se- 
parating the  3  streets  which  diverge 
from  this  northern  entrance  to  the  Eter- 
nal City.  The  central  one,  called  the 
Corso,  follows  in  a  straight  line  the 
course  of  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia  to 
the  Capitol,  the  tower  of  which  closes 
the  vista  in  that  direction.  The  street 
on  the  rt.,  the  Bipetta,  runs  parallel  to 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  into  the 
heart  of  the  ancient  city;  and  that  on 
the  1.,  the  Via  Babuino,  leads  along  the 
foot  of  the  Piiician  hill  to  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna — the  quarter  of  Rome  most 
inhabited  by  our  countrymen,  and 
foreigners  generally. 

(For  hotels  at  Rome  see  p.  417.) 
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EOUTE  108. 

GIVITA  CASTELLANA  TO  ROME,  BT  THE 
VIA  FLAMINIA  AND  RIONANO.  EX- 
CURSION TO  80RACTE. 

33  miles. 

The  old  road  between  G.  Gastellana 
and  Rome}  following  the  line  of  the 
Via  Flaminia,  is  shorter  by  8  m.  than 
that  by  Nepi;  it  is  more  level,  pic- 
turesque, and  now  in  excellent  repair ; 
but  there  are  no  post-horse  stations  on 
it.  It  will  prove  more  convenient  for 
persons  travelling  by  vetturino,  as  the 
whole  distance  can  be  performed  in  5 
or  6  hrs.,  or  easily  in  a  day,  including 
the  excursion  to  Soracte.  The  distance 
from  C.  Gastellana  to  Rome  is  33  m. 
This  road  fell  into  disuse  when  Pius 
VI.  opened  that  by  Nepi,  in  order 
to  unite  the  two  routes  from  Florence, 
by  Siena  and  Perugia,  before  entering 
Rome. 

Leaving  G.  Gastellana,  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  valley  of  the  Treja, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  new  bridge, 
from  which  a  long  ascent,  recently 
arranged,  leads  to  the  plain  of  the 
Gampagna,  which  extends  to  the  foot 
of  Soracte,  forming  from  here  a  magni- 
ficent object  in  the  landscape,  the  road 
ascending  very  gradually  for  the  next 
6  m.,  running  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  that  mountain.  At  the  7th  m.  is 
the  Ostena  di  Stahhia,  from  which  a 
country  rpad  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the  vil- 
lages of  Stabbia  and  Oalcata,  two  Etrus- 
can sites,  on  the  edges  of  deep  ravines 
descending  to  the  valley  of  the  Treja. 
A  mile  beyond  this  Osteria  a  good 
road  strjl^es  o^  pn  the  1.  to  St,  Oreste 
and  Soracte,  the  easiest,  indeed  the  only 


convenient  way  of  reaching  the  latter. 
A  mile  farther,  a  roadway  ch.  on  the  1,, 
dedicated  to  S.  Abonetio,  but  more 
generally  known  as  of  the  Santi  Martiri, 
stands  over  the  extensive  early  Ghris- 
tian  cemetery  or  catacomb  of  S.  Teo- 
dora,  excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa,  in 
every  respect  similar  to  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome.  The  ch.  has  derived 
its  name  from  a  tradition  that  a  cer- 
tain Theodora,  of  the  great  family  of 
the  Savellis,  removed  here  from  the 
Roman  catacombs  in  906  the  remains 
of  many  martyrs,  amongst  others  of 
S.  Abundius.  1  m.  beyond  this  ch.  we 
reach 

Rig^umOf  a  large  and  neat  village,  with 
two  fair  country  Irms^  il  Moretto,  and 
I'Antica  Posta.  It  evidently  occnpies 
an  Etruscan  site,  between  two  deep 
ravines,  which  unite  below  the  old 
castle,  the  arx  of  the  ancient  town. 
Rignano  derives  its  name  from  Ari- 
nianum,  and  the  latter  from  Ara  Jani. 
It  is  an  old  fief,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Muti  family,  from  whom  it 
has  descended  to  the  Dukes  Massimo, 
their  successors  in  the  female  line, 
and  to  whom  it  gives  a  ducal  title. 
There  are  some  Roman  remains  in 
the  village,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  old  town  portions  of  a  square  castle 
or  keep  of  the  time  of  the  Borgias. 
On  the  Piazza  close  by  stands  a  veiy 
old  cannon,  of  15  in.  bore,  formed  of 
bars  of  iron,  very  firmly  welded  to- 
gether, and  bound  by  circular  rings  ; 
it  is  of  a  similar  construction  'to  the 
Mons  Meg  of  Edinburgh  Gastle,  and 
to  the  Mad  Margery  at  Ghent:  it 
was  probably  left  here  by  the  army 
of  Gharles  VIII.  of  France.  It  was 
when  residing  in  the  neighbouring 
monastery  of  Sant'  Qnofrio  that  Gardi- 
nal  Roderigo  Borgia,  afterwards  Alex- 
ander VI.,  where  he  was  accustomed  to 
spend  the  summer  months,  became  en- 
amoured of  Rosa  Vennoza,  who  bore 
him  the  four  children  who  played  such 
important  parts  in  the  events  of  the  i6th 
centy. :  Gasar  Duke  de  Valentinois ; 
the  Duke  of  Gandia,  so  barbarously 
murdered  by  his  brother;  Don  Giot- 
fredo.  Prince  of  Squillace;  and  the 
notorious  Lucretia  Borgia.  The  artist 
and  the  geologist  will  find  Rignano  a 
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very  agreeable  station  during  several 
days  for  their  studies,  none  perhaps 
more  so  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  The 
vallevs  descending  on  the  E.  are  exca- 
vated in  the  Pliocene  marls,  abounding 
in  fossil  shells,  in  one  of  which,  ^  m.  N. 
of  the  town,  the  Fossa  di  Don  Aurelio, 
an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  an  ele* 
phant  was  lately  discovered,  whilst  to 
the  S.E.,  from  the  lacustro-volcanic 
conglomerate,  remains  of  elephant,  deer, 
and  rhinoceros  have  been  dug  out. 
Rignano  itself  is  on  the  ordinary  vol- 
canic tufa,  which  forms  the  surface 
of  the  Northern  Campagna.  Several 
of  the  ravines  around  are  extremely 
picturesque,  especially  that  on  which 
the  village  of  Calcata  is  situated, 
about  5  m.  W.  of  Rignano  :  C.  has 
some  traces  of  Etruscan  walls,  and 
like  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Stabbia, 
Castel  S.  Eiia,  and  Nepi,  occupies  evi- 
dently an  ancient  site:  the  village  ch. 
contains  an  extraordinary  pretended 
relic  of  our  Saviour's  circumcision.  But 
of  all  the  excursions  to  be  made  from 
Rignano  the  most  interesting  will  be  to 
Soracte, 


Excursion  to  Sobacte. 

There  will  be  no  more  convenient 
way  of  visiting  Soracte  than  from 
Rignano,  where  horses  and  light  vehi- 
cles for  the  excursion  can  be  procured 
at  the  Inns ;  or  they  may  be  ordered 
beforehand  to  meet  the  traveller  where 
the  road  branches  off  before  reaching 
the  town.  The  distance  from  Rignano 
to  S.  Oreste  is  under  4  m.,  the  road 
good  for  light  vehicles,  and  about  a 
mile  farther  to  the  convent  and  the 
summit,  which  can  be  performed  on 
horseback.  The  excursion  from  Rig- 
nano and  back  will  not  occupy  more 
than  4  hrs.  Soracte  is  not  only  inte- 
resting for  its  classical  associations,  but 
for  the  fine  scenery  it  commands. 

•*  Vides  at  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte."  Sor,  Od.  1, 9. 

*'  The  lone  Soracte's  heists  display'd, 
Not  now  in  snow,  which  asks  the  lyric  lioman's 

aid 
For  our  remembrance,  and  from  out  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-ewept  wave  about  to  break. 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing." 

ChUde  Sordid,  iv. 


The  road  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Civita  Castellana  for  the  first  2  m.» 
from  which  that  to  S.  Oreste  branches 
off  on  the  rt.  A  steep  ascent  leads  to 
the  latter  village,  placed  on  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge;  it  contains  1300  Inhab., 
but  no  Inn,  and  occupies  probably  an 
Etruscan  site ;  indeed  some  antiquaries 
suppose  that  it  stands  on  that  of 
Feronia,  although  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  was  situated  in  one 
of  the  ravines  below.  There  is  nothing 
in  S.  Oreste  to  detain  the  tourist,  save 
the  very  fine  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  from  it.  Ascending  by  a  mule-path 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Soracte,  we 
soon  reach  the  small  ch.  of  Santa  Lucia, 
on  the  most  southern  of  the  six  points 
which  form  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
On  the  next  is  the  convent,  and  below 
it  that  of  S.  Antonio,  now  in  ruins. 
The  convent  of  S.  Silvestro  is  now 
tenanted  by  a  dozen  monks  of  the  Re- 
demptorist  order.  It  was  founded  in 
A.D.  746  by  Carloman,  the  uncle  of 
Charlemagne,  on  the  site  of  an  oratory 
built  by  S.  Sylvester,  prior  to  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Popedom,  on  the  spot  pro- 
bably occupied  by  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
alluded  to  by  the  poets : — 

"  Sunune  deum  Sancti  custos  Soractis  Apollo." 

Virg,  Mn,  xi. 

"Sacrum  Phoebo  Soracte."— iSft.  Jtol. 

The  garden  cultivated  by  the  saint  is 
still  shown,  remarkable  only  for  its  cir- 
cular promenade,  and  the  splendid  pano- 
rama which  opens  from  it.  With  the 
exception  of  3  stumpy  columns  of  red 
granite  in  the  crypt,  all  traces  of  the  an- 
cient constructions  have  been  destroyed. 
Higher  up  still,  and  occupying  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  ridge,  is  the 
chapel  of  S.  Sylvester,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  existing  edifices  on  So- 
racte :  it  consists  of  an  upper  chnrch 
with  a  nave  and  aisles,  separated  by 
pilasters,  and  of  a  mediaeval  crypt  be- 
neath, in  which  is  the  projection  of  the 
limestone  rock  on  which  the  saint, 
when  he  retired  here,  is  said  to  have 
slept.  The  highest  point  of  Soracte 
behind  the  chapel  is  2261  Eng.  ft.  above 
the  sea,  according  to  the  trigonometrical 
measurement  of  the  French  Staff  Corps 
surveyors  in  1853. 
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Of  all  the  attractions  which  a  Tisit 
to  Soracte  offers,  none  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  glorious  panorama  disco- 
vered from  its  summits.  With  a  good 
map  of  Central  Italy  spread  before  him, 
the  tourist  can  usefully  occupy  himself, 
seated  on  its  highest  point  behind  the 
chapel.  Looking  towards  the  E.  the 
view  includes  the  whole  range  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  from  Tivoli  on  the 
S.  to  where  the  Tiber,  breaking  through 
its  rocky  barrier,  enters  the  plain  at 
Pontefelice.  In  the  foreground  at  our 
feet  is  the  undulating  hilly  region 
extending  from  Soracte  to  the  river; 
beyond,  the  low  and  populous  part  of 
the  ancient  Sabine  territory,  covered 
with  the  picturesquely  perched  villages 
of  Magliano,  Farfa,  Poggio  Mirteto,  Pa- 
lombara,  Monticelli,  and  backed  by  the 
Apennines,  and  these  again  by  the 
generally  snow-capped  peaks  of  Leo- 
nessa,  Civitk  Ducale,  the  Velino,  Gran 
Sasso  d'ltalia,  and  the  elevated  range 
that  encloses  the  distant  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Fucino.  In  a  S.  direction  the 
Alban  hills  and  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains behind  are  clearly  seen,  and  the 
windings  of  the  Tiber  towards  Rome ; 
Rome  itself,  with  Ostia  and  Fiumicino, 
and  the  coast-line  of,  the  Mediterra- 
nean. To  the  W.  Bracciano  and  a 
portion  of  its  lake,  over  which  rises 
the  pointed  peak  of  Rocca  Romana, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  Ciminian  group, 
with  the  cliffs  and  castle  of  Soriano  as 
one  of  its  eastern  outliers,  and  the  huge 
palace  of  Oaprarola  on  its  northern 
declivity;  whilst  far  beyond  in  the 
same  direction  (N.W.)  the  peaks  of 
Montamiata  and  Cetona,  in  Tuscany, 
are  plainly  ^een ;  and  still  farther  on 
the  rt.  the  Apennines  of  Umbria,  behind 
Assisi,  the  ridge  of  the  Somma  closing 
in  the  vale  of  the  Glitumnus,  and  the 
mountains  of  Temi  and  Nami  bound- 
ing the  valleys  of  the  Velino  and  the 
Nera  on  the  S. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  geology  of  Soracte  and 
the  surrounding  countrv.  Standing  on 
its  summit,  the  naturalist  will  observe 
that  it  rises  like  an  elongated  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  Gampagna,  precipitate 
on  every  side,  but  almost  vertical  in 
its  flftnk  tQwj^^4s  the  E,   The  principal 


mass  of  the  mountain  is  formed  of  a 
whitish  grey  limestone,  similar  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  and  of  the  age  of  our 
lias  and  lower  oolites,  as  shown  by  the 
existence  of  fossils  of  that  period — 
Ammonites  and  Encrinites  —  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  weather-worn 
surface  of  the  beds,  on  the  small  Piazza 
delta  Luna,  in  the  village  of  San  Oreste. 
Upon  the  declivities  of  Soracte  lie,  on 
the  E.  and  S.  sides,  a  thick  deposit  of 
the  ordinary  Pliocene  marls,  covered 
with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  extending 
as  far  as  the  Tiber,  and  constituting  the 
region  at  its  foot,  characterised  by  a 
luxuriant  arborescent  vegetation,  form- 
ing a  contrast  with  the  bare  Gampagna 
in  the  opposite  dii'ection.  To  the  W. 
the  whole  country  is  volcanic,  formed 
of  tufas  of  different  ages ;  they  rise  on 
the  declivity  of  Soracte  to  the  height  of 
1160  ft.,  or  to  about  one-half  of  its 
total  elevation.  There  are  some  caverns 
in  the  limestone  rock;  one  near  the 
chapel  of  Sta.  Romana,  on  the  N.E.  de- 
clivity, appears  to  be  that  alluded  to  by 
Pliny  for  its  voraginit  or  fissures,  from 
which  gusts  of  cold  air  mixed  with 
noxious  gases  issued.  Some  traces  of 
bone  breccia  were  discovered  in  the 
limestone  rock  a  few  years  since  in 
extending  the  buildings  of  the  convent 
of  S.  Silvestro,  but  they  probably  be- 
longed to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
riod. 


Rignano  is  about  26  m.  from  Rome. 
On  leaving  the  town  a  slight  ascent  of 
1  m.  brings  us  to  the  level  of  the 
Flaminian  Way,  which,  running  on  the 
top  of  the  plateau,  left  Arinianum  on 
the  1. ;  from  this  point  the  modem  road 
follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient,  in 
many  parts  the  pavement  of  the  latter 
well  preserved,  with  its  footway  on 
either  side,  and  bordered  by  ruined 
sepulchres.  From  our  elevated  situa- 
tion the  views  of  the  Gampagna  are  fine 
between  the  24th  and  the  lOth  m. ;  in- 
deed nothing  can  be  grander  than  the 
continuous  panorama  from  along  this 
higher  portion  of  the  road.  Near  the 
20th  St.  Peter's  and  Ronie  are  seen  for 
the  first  im^f    At  the  2Ut  pi.  we  pasF 
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neaf  the  village  of  Morlapo,  where  a 
road  leading  to  it  and  Leprignano 
strikes  off  on  the  1.  (near  the  latter 
village  some  excavations  have  heen 
lately  made,  on  what  is  considered  to 
be  the  Necropolis  of  Capena).  The 
Monte  della  Guardia,  near  here,  is  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  station  of  ad  Vices- 
simam,  or  the  20th  m.  from  Rome,  on 
the  Via  Flaminia.  Between  the  18th  and 
19th  modern  miles  is  the  roadway  Inn  of 
Castel  Nuovo  di  Porto,  The  village  of 
the  same  name  is  on  a  precipitous  rock 
of  tufa  on  the  1.;  it  has  a  large  modern 
ch.,  with  a  detached  bell-tower  of  the 
13th  centy.  Near  the  Inn  of  Castel 
Nuovo  the  road  attains  its  highest 
level,  985  ft.,  so  that  we  here  enter  on 
a  gradual  descent  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  the  valleys  on  either  side 
being  thickly  wooded,  and  the  land- 
scape extremely  varied.  The  high 
pointed  hill  on  the  rt.  is  Monte  Mu- 
sino,  the  ancient  Ara  Musi,  and  the 
village  on  its  declivity  Scrofano.  After 
passing  the  Gasale  di  Malborghetto, 
between  the  9  th  and  10th  m.,  a  very 
large  tomb  in  opus  reticulatum  masonry 
stands  close  to  the  road ;  and  on  the  rt. 
a  square  mediaeval  tower,  in  ranges  of 
white  and  black  masonry.  From  here 
the  descent  is  more  rapid  to  PrimaPorta, 
between  the  8th  and  9th  m.,  on  the  site 
of  Saxa  Rubra  f  the  first  stat.  out  of  Rome 
on  the  Flaminian  Way,  so  called  from 
the  cliffs  of  red  tufa  about  it.  The 
ruins  on  the  1.  behind  the  Osteria 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Villa  of  Ad 
GaUinasy  which  belonged  to  Livia,  and 
having  become  an  Imperial  inheritance. 


was  known  in  later  times  as  the  ViUa 
CcBsarum,  Some  very  interesting  disco- 
veries were  made  here  in  May,  1863 ; 
amongst  others  the  magnificent  heroic 
statue  of  Augustus,  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  and  a  room  covered  with 
paintings  of  plants  and  animals.  The 
Flaminian  Way  here  enters  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber,  the  Via  Tt6mna,  which 
follows  the  upper  course  of  the  river, 
branching  off  on  the  1.  towards  Fiano 
{Fiavinia).  A  mile  from  Prima  Porta 
we  cross  the  Valchetta,  the  ancient 
Cremera,  descending  from  Veii.  The 
high  bluff  ou  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Tiber  is  Castel  Giubeleo,  supposed 
to  be  the  citadel  of  Fidencsy  the  town  of 
that  name  extended  along  the  table- 
land beyond.  Before  reaching  the  5th 
m.,  and  beyond  the  Casale  di  Grotta 
Possa,  a  cavern  excavated  in  the  cliff 
close  to  the  road,  was  once  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Nasos.  It  was  in  the  plain  ex- 
tending to  the  Tiber  on  the  1.,  between 
this  and  the  7th  m.,  that  took  place  the 
battle  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius,  which  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  the  latter  at  the  Milvian  bridge  in 
his  retreat.  Beyond  this  the  torrents 
descending  from  the  verdant  valley  of 
La  Crescenza  are  crossed.  From  here 
the  ancient  line  of  road,  marked  by 
its  line  of  tombs,  continued  along  the 
base  of  the  hills,  whilst  the  modem 
one  rises  over  them  for  a  mile  and  a 
half,  until  it  reaches  the  Ponte  Molle, 
before  crossing  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  road  from  Florence,  along  the 
line  of  the  ancient  Via  Cassia.  (See 
Route  107.) 
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§  1.  Physioaii  Geogeapht  op  the  Island. 

Sardinia  is  situated  between  38°  52'  and  41°  16'  N.  latitude,  and  8°  10'  and  9° 
50'  of  £.  longitude  from  Greenwich ;  its  greatest  length  is  147,  and  its  breadth 
70  geographical  miles ;  it  includes  an  area  of  nearly  7000  sq.  miles  (29250  kil. 
Carres),  of  which  nine-tenths  consist  of  mountainous  districts,  the  remaining  tenth 
of  the  great  plain  situated  between  the  gulfs  of  Cagliari  and  Oristano,  and  of  the 
alluvial  districts  at  the  mouths  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  island  is  besides  sur- 
rounded by  the  several  smaller  ones  of  Sant*  Antioco,  San  Pietro,  Asinara,  La 
Maddalena,  Caprera,  Tavolara,  &c.,  which  may  include  an  area  of  about  80  sq.  miles. 
The  four  principal  watercourses,  designated  as  rivers  from  being  never  dried  up 
are  the  Tirse,  the  Flumen  Dosa,  the  Coghinas,  and  the  Fiume  Bosa ;  the  first  and  last 
running  towards  the  western  coast,  the  second  to  the  east,  and  the  third  to  the 
north.  There  are  besides  a  multitude  of  smaller  streams  which  have  only  water 
during  the  rainy  season.  The  mountains  in  the  northern  portion  of  Sardinia  are 
formed  chiefly  of  granite.  Those  of  the  centre,  and  especially  the  most  elevated 
peak,  Genargentu,  belong  to  the  palaeozoic  formations,  which  extend  in  a  southern 
direction  to  Cape  Carbonara,  which  form  also  the  mountains  in  the  S.W.  part  of 
the  island,  between  the  gulfs  of  .Oristano  and  Cape  Teulada.  It  is  chiefly  on  the 
rocks  of  this  series  that  rest  the  extensive  supercretaceous  or  tertiary  hills,  as  it 
has  been  through  them  that  have  risen  the  varied  volcanic  rocks  of  different  ages, 
which  afford  so  interesting  a  field  for  the  researches  of  the  geologist  in  Sardinia. 
The  mineral  deposits  are  some  lead-mines,  now  little  worked ;  considerable  de- 
posits of  anthracite  coal,  south  of  Monte  Genargentu,  in  the  paloeozoic  strata ; 
and  some  deposits  of  lignite  in  the  lower  tertiary  strata.  The  granitic  rocks  of 
the  N.E.  extremity  have  been  worked  by  the  Romans,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  by  the  Pisans,  for  architectural  purposes. 
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§  2.    HiSTOBY  OP  SaBDDIIA. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  Sardinia  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Cartha* 
ginians  B.C.  508.  Some  Greek  authors,  in  speaking  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Ichnusa,  allude  to  Greek,  Pelasgic,  and  Iberian  colonies  that  had  settled  on  it, 
and  add  that  it  had  attained  under  them  a  flourishing  condition,  when  it  was 
invaded  by  certain  Libyan  tribes,  who,  after  devastating  the  regions  bordering^  on 
the  coast,  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  high  mountidnous  districts 
of  the  N.  and  centre  of  the  island,  where  they  continued  long  to  defend  them- 
selves. After  the  Libyan  invasion  arrived  the  Carthaginians,  b.c.  512,  who  held 
Sardinia  for  270  years,  or  until  b.c.  259,  when  the  Romans  formed  their  first 
establishment  in  it  under  L.  Cornelius  Scipio.  But  the  Sardinians  maintained  a 
continued  warfare  with  their  invaders  until  b.c.  176,  when  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus  reduced/them  to  final  subjection.  From  that  period  Sardinia  followed 
the  fortunes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  Roman  world,  of  wh^ch  it  had  become  one 
of  the  principal  granaries.  At  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Vandals,  the  Goths,  and  the  Saracens.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  having  embraced  Christianity,  the  Popes  interfered  to  protect  its  in- 
habitants, even  to  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  for  themselves.  The 
Saracens  and  Arabs  continued  to  harass  the  island  to  such  a  degree,  that  John 
XVIIT.  preached  a  crusade  against  them  in  1004,  promising  the  sovereignty  to 
whoever  would  expel  the  infidels.  The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Pisa  accepted 
the  offer,  expelled  the  Moors,  and  then  began  to  dispute  among  themselves  about 
the  division  of  the  spoils.  The  Pisans,  however,  in  1025  remained  masters  of 
Sardinia,  dividing  the  island  into  four  judicatures — Cagliari,  Logudoro,  Arborea, 
and  Gallura — ^the  government  of  which  was  confided  to  judges  sent  from  Pisa, 
who  soon  endeavoured  to  establish  for  themselves  small  hereditary  and  indepen- 
dent sovereignties,  recognising  only  the  authority  of  the  metropolis  ;  the  Popes, 
however,  still  continuing  to  maintain  their  sovereignty,  and  having  occasion  to 
quarrel  with  Pisa,  transferred  it  in  1320  to  the  Kings  of  Aragon.  A  long  and 
sanguinary  contest  between  the  Pisans  and  the  Aragonese  was  the  consequence. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  in  1481  that  Sardinia  could 
be  finally  considered  as  a  dependency  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon  and  of  Spain. 
During  ihe  War  of  the  Succession,  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Sardinia  was 
often  tne  theatre  of  the  hostile  operations  between  Austria  and  Spain,  until  by 
the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  in  1714,  and  of  London  in  '  720,  the  first  of  these  powers 
became  invested  with  the  sovereignty.  In  the  latter  year  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  exchanged  it  for  Sicily  with  Victor  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  since  borne  by  his  successors. 

Sardinia  had  been  governed  as  a  colony  by  the  Romans,  the  Greek  Emperors, 
and  the  Pisans.  It  is  only  under  the  last  of  the  Pisan  governors  or  judges  that 
we  perceive  any  approach  to  a  national  government  in  the  charter  granted  by 
the  Giudichessa  ( Judgess)  Eleonora  of  Aborea,  and  which  was  subsequently 
extended  to  the  entire  island  in  1421  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon.  In  1355  Don 
Pedro  of  Aragon  had  convoked  a  Cortes,  or  National  Assembly,  composed  of  three 
Stamenti,  or  orders — of  the  clergy,  the  military  or  nobles,  and  the  representatives 
of  towns.  These  Stamenti  voted  the  taxes,  which  were  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  gift  (^Donativa)  to  the  Sovereign,  in  return  for  the  favours  bestowed  upon  them 
by  him.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  in  ratifying  the  institutions  of  Don  Pedro,  called 
together  at  intervals  the  Cortes  until  1699.  The  Sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  limited  their  convocations  of  these  National  Assemblies  to  asking  from 
each  of  the  Stamenti  an  augmentation  of  their  Donativo,  The  Stamento  of  the 
nobles  disappeared  necessarily  with  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system ;  the  eccle- 
siastical could  no  longer  reconcile  their  fidelity  to  Rome  with  the  independence 
pf  i^^ir  country ;  and  ^  th^  Royal  Stamento,  or  Xh9X  of  th^  citizens,  consist^ 
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only  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns,  the  population  of  the  rural  districts  taking  no 
part  in  it,  the  Cortes  ceased  to  be  a  real  representation  of  the  island,  and  fell 
into  disuse.  From  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  the  house  of  Savoy  it  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  governed  as  a  colony,  paternally,  it  is  true,  but  necessarily 
in  the  interests  of  their  continental  possessions,  until  1848,  when  the  late  King 
promulgated  the  Charter  or  Statuto^  since  which  Sardinia  is  assimilated,  as  regards 
its  government  and  in  every  respect,  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  sending  24 
representatives  to  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  having  several  of  its 
citizens  in  the  Senate.  All  separate  custom-house  regulations  have  been  abolished. 
The  ports  of  the  island  in  their  trade  with  those  of  terra  firma  are  considered  in 
the  same  light  as  the  ports  of  the  continental  possessions.  This  tardy  return  to 
a  better  system  has  already  shown  its  advantages.  Public  roads  are  rapidly  pro- 
gressing in  every  part  of  the  island,  education  is  extending,  agriculture  is  already 
much  improved,  and  from  the  progress  already  made  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  before  many  years  Sardinia  will  occupy  the  important  commercial 
position  in  the  Mediterranean  it  deserves,  intermediate  as  it  is  situated  between 
Spain,  France,  and  Africa,  and  almost  in  sight  of  the  coasts  of  Italy. 

Sardinia  is  now  divided  into  1 1  provinces,  which  bear  the  same  names  as  the 
chief  towns — Cagliarif  Iglesias,  Isili,  Oristano,  Sassarty  Alghero,  Ozieri,  TempiOf 
NuorOf  Cuglieriy  and  Lanusei.*  The  Population^  according  to  the  last  census  (1863), 
was  588,065.  The  chief  military  authority,  Comandante  Militarey  resides  at 
Cagliari,  and  has  under  his  orders  between  2000  and  3000  troops.  All  religions 
are  tolerated,  although  the  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Itoman  Catholic. 
Italian  is  the  language  of  the  educated  classes ;  that  of  the  lower  orders,  indeed 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 
The  latter  is,  however,  generally  understood,  and  being  now  the  oflScial  one,  is 
becoming  every  day  more  so ;  but  if  the  traveller  should  branch  off  from  the 
more  frequented  roads,  he  must  take  with  him  a  guide,  or  Viandantey  who  un- 
derstands the  colloquial  dialects  of  the  country. 

The  Costumes^  especially  those  of  the  females,  are  peculiar  and  often  pic- 
turesque ;  they  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  description  of  the  several 
Boutes. 

Tlie  Sardinian  character  is  a  result  of  the  historical  conditions  and  of  the  phy- 
sical circumstances  of  the  country.  Intelligent  and  passionate  like  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South,  honest  and  simple  in  his  ways,  the  Sarde  is  taxed  with 
laziness  and  a  dislike  to  strangers,  feelings  which  may  be  easily  referred  to  the 
facility  he  has  of  providing  for  his  subsistence  from  the  fertility  cf  the  soil,  and 
to  the  system  which  preceded  the  new  order  of  thin^,  which  did  not  leave  him 
the  free  possession  of  his  labour.  His  vindictive  disposition  may  be  explained 
by  the  inability  in  former  times  to  obtain  by  legal  means  reparation  for  the 
wrongs  he  had  to  suffer ;  indeed  in  this  latter  respect  an  improvement  in  the 
Sardinian  character  is  already  apparent ;  but  at  all  times  the  Sarde  is  essentially 
generous  and  open-hearted,  and  the  most  cordial  hospitality  has  been  one  of  the 
marked  traits  of  his  character.  It  is  almost  without  example  that,  a  Sardinian 
has  been  known  to  get  rid  of  an  enemy  by  hidden  or  disloyal  means,  and  on  this 
subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  what  has  been  said  by  General  de  La 
Marmora,  who  has  travelled  during  thirty  years  through  the  country,  visiting 
the  most  savage,  uncivilised,  and  out-of-the-way  districts,  in  the  course  of  his 
important  topographical  and  geological  researches. 

"  My  excursions  and  my  relations  in  their  (Sardinians')  country  have  persuaded 
me  that  no  people  who  had  been  so  long  placed  under  such  unfavourable  and 
negative  circumstances  could  have  borne  up  so  patiently.  Impartial  justice 
towards  all,  exercised  with  firmness,  and  severity  when  necessary,  respect  for 

*  We  may  vtate,  once  for  all,  that  we  have  throughout  adopted  the  spelling  of  the  different 
localities  given  on  General  La  Marmora's  large  map  of  the  island. 
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yroperly  and  penonal  sccnrity,  gnarsntecs  against  the  oppresdon  of  the  sobaltem 
attthorides,  are  what  are  desired  by  the  Sardinian  peasant  from  the  gOTemment, 
for  vh<»e  anthoritj  tbej  hare  the  greatest  respect,  e^wcially  if  exercised  in  the 
same  of  the  king,  whose  name  is  to  them  a  kind  of  talisman."* 

§  3.  AGBicui/rrsB. 

Sardinia,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  sooroes  from  which  Borne  derired  her 
supplies  of  com,  is  now  far  from  being  so  prodactiTe.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
state  the  different  causes  of  this  falling  off;  since  1820  the  Government  has  taken 
up  the  subject,  and  has  already  removed  many  of  those  ari^ng  firom  vicious 
legisla:tion,  encouraged  the  migrations  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  to 
al»ndon  a  pastoral  life  for  that  of  cultivation  in  the  plains,  and  introduced  the 
modem  improrements  in  agricultural  implements,  which  are  replacing  those 
employed  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  carts  and  ploughs  are  of  the  most 
primitive  nature ;  the  only  animals  employed  are  cattle ;  the  live  stock  is  of 
a  miserable  kind,  owing  to  the  absence  of  meadows  and  the  want  of  winter 
feeding,  and  of  stalls  to  protect  the  animals  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
The  island,  with  proper  care,  will  no  doubt  soon  return  to  what  it  was  as  a  com> 
producing  country  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  already  several  large  pro- 
prietors have  introduced  the  modem  improvements  in  agriculture  into  their 
possessions,  whilst  Genoa,  ever  ready  to  receive  the  productions  of  the  island, 
will  furnish  the  necessary  capital  towards  raising  them. 

The  principal  productions  of  Sardinia  are  wheat,  barley,  beans,  wine,  olive-oil, 
almonds,  lemons  and  oranges,  cork-wood,  &c.  The  value  of  the  articles  exported 
has  greatly  increased  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  on  the  Continent  to  them 
without  restriction.  As  to  manufactures,  they  are  £Eir  from  sufficing  for  the 
commonest  necessities  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  of  the  coarsest  and  most 
primitive  description. 

§  4.  Climate — Tntemperie,  or  Malaria. 

Notwithstanding  its  southern  position,  Sardinia,  enjoying  an  insular  climate, 
is  not  subject  to  the  excessive  heat  which  is  experienced  in  summer  on  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Italy,  although  the  vegetation  is  nearly  similar.  The 
winter  is  very  mild,  and  snow  is  an  exception,  except  in  the  mountains  and  on 
the  elevated  plateau  of  Macomer.  The  months  of  December  and  January  are 
dry#  with  a  delightful  transparent  atmosphere.  February  is  often  rainy,  and,  as 
in  Sicily,  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of  the  year ;  spring  manifests  itself  with 
all  its  luxuriance  towards  the  end  of  March ;  the  summer  is  unhealthy  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  island :  indeed  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  and  the  Tuscan  Maremma.  The  Intemperie,  as  the  malaria  is  designated 
in  Sardinia,  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the  torrents  in  the 
spring,  which,  carrying  down  great  masses  of  vegetable  matter,  give  rise,  by  fer- 
mentation or  decomposition,  to  these  deleterious  exhalations,  and  which  are  par- 
ticularly noxious  in  the  deltas  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  districts  border- 
ing on  which  are  thereby  rendered  uninhabitable  from  June  until  October.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  whilst  adults  who  have  been  accustomed  to  these 
insalubrious  districts  can  remain  during  the  summer  with  impunity,  children  and 
new-comers  are  invariably  victims  to  the  Intemperie.  In  Sardinia,  as  along  die 
western  coasts  of  Italy,  the  malaria  disappears  with  the  first  autumnal  rains, 

hich  set  in  with  great  regularity,  or  at  the  Apertura  delle  terre,  when  agricul- 
^1  labours  commence.      The  drainage  of  the  marshy  districts^  and  the 
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improvement  in  the  beds  of  several  of  the  rivers  and  torrents,  have  already 
attracted  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  of  the  great  land-pro- 
prietors, and,  if  pursued  vigorously,  are  likely  to  restore  to  the  island  its 
ancient  reputation  of  one  of  the  great  grain-producing  countries  of  Southern 
Europe. 

§  6.  Game,  Spoeting,  Fishing,  and  Fisheeies. 

Game  is  very  abundant  throughout  the  island ;  whilst  the  smaller  kinds, 
partridges,  hares,  &c.,  are  left  for  the  townspeople,  the  Sarde  only  cares  for  the 
larger  species,  or  the  Caccia  grossa  as  it  is  called.  The  woodclad  mountains 
abound  in  deer  and  wild  boars.  The  moufflon  (Ovis  Ammon)  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing, and  is  now  chiefly  met  with  in  the  mountain  groups  of  Genargentu 
and  la  Nurra,  where  flocks  of  it  are  still  numerous.  For  travellers  who  may 
visit  Sardinia  for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  the  best  localities,  as  those  most  easily 
reached,  will  be  the  mountains  of  la  Nurra,  west  of  Porto  Torres ;  the  Monte 
FerrUf  south  of  Bosa ;  the  Monte  Arci,  east  of  Oristano ;  the  forests  of  Antas, 
north  of  Iglesias ;  and  the  mountains  of  Ogliastra,  west  of  Tortoli. 

The  hunting  of  the  larger  animals,  or  the  Caccia  grossa,  is  practised  as  fol- 
lows : — On  an  appointed  day  a  number  of  sportsmen,  often  as  many  as  a  hundred, 
meet  at  an  appointed  rendezvous ;  the  most  expert  is  chosen  chief,  or,  as  he  is 
designated,  general ;  it  is  he  who  fixes  the  different  battues  of  the  day,  and  who 
places  the  sportsmen,  and  commands  the  beaters  and  attendants;  it  is  the 
general  also  who  decides,  in  cases  of  dispute^  who  has  first  struck  the  animal,  as 
to  him  belong  its  head  and  skin.  During  the  time  of  hunting,  all  persons  in 
possession  of  a  gun  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  it,  whether  entitled  or  not  by  law 
to  carry  arms :  so  is  it  that  at  the  afternoon  repast,  which  takes  place  near  some 
picturesque  spring,  the  shepherd,  the  smuggler,  and  sometimes  even  the  outlaw, 
may  be  seen  seated  beside  the  noble  and  rich  proprietors  of  the  district.  Ladies, 
who  often  take  part  in  the  amusement,  are  the  special  object  of  the  general's 
attention  ;  during  the  battue  they  are  posted  behind  the  most  expert  sportsmen, 
and  at  the  "  repas  champetre  "  the  general  frequently  improvises  verses  in  their 
honour.  In  the  evening  the  joyous  troop  return  to  their  village,  followed  by 
carts  drawn  by  oxen,  carrying  the  spoils  of  the  day.  On  the  following  morning 
a  fair  distribution  of  it  is  made  amongst  all  who  were  present,  for  at  the  out-door 
banquet  the  only  parts  eaten  were  such  as  could  not  be  preserved :  in  general  one 
of  these  expeditions  produces  10  heads  of  deer,  wild  boars,  or  moufflons ;  and  a 
good  day  as  many  as  15  or  20.  These  parties  de  chasse  take  place  at  all  seasons, 
although  there  are  some  at  fixed  periods  of  the  year  all  through  the  island,  as  for 
instance  in  the  week  after  Easter,  the  produce  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  clergy- 
man who  has  preached  the  Lent  Sermons  in  the  locality.  There  is  excellent 
shooting  on  the  Lagunes  or  Stagni of  Cagliara  during  the  winter  season,  the  game 
being  numerous,  consisting  of  aquatic  birds  of  every  description  and  in  great 
profusion  :  the  shooting  parties  present  a  very  animated  scene,  consisting  of 
several  boats,  the  greater  number  filled  with  ladies. 

Fisheries. — In  a  national  and  commercial  point  of  view  the  fisheries  are  much 
more  important,  although  less  poetical,  than  the  chase.  The  tunn^  fisheries 
( Tonnare)  on  the  western  coast,  the  takes  in  the  Salt  Lakes  near  Cagliari  and  of 
Oristano,  are  the  property  of  individuals.  These  fisheries  are  every  day  becoming 
more  important,  from  the  facilities  which  steam  navigation  affords  for  carrying 
expeditiously  the  produce  to  the  mainland.  The  mountain-streams  abound  in 
excellent  trout,  which  will  afford  ample  sport  to  the  angler  who  will  diverge  from 
the  high  road,  and  especially  to  the  E.  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Campidano.  The 
most  favourable  districts  for  fly-fishing  are  in  the  mountai^is  of  la  Gallttra,  of  la 
BarbagiOf  and  of  OgliastrOf  in  all  the  streams  of  which  the  trout  are  abundant 
excellent. 
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§  6*  Aktxquxtjlks* 

Sardinia  offers  few  Greek  or  Roman  remains  that  can  be  compared  with  those 
of  Italy,  or  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sicily  ;  they  consist  of  some  few  ruins 
of  bridges,  temples,  and  amphitheatres,  and  of  several  MUliaria  or  milestones. 
The  more  interesting  antiquities  date  from  a  much  more  remote  period  than  the 
Roman  rule,  and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  date.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  monuments,  called  Nar-hags,  Nuragghi,  or  Noraghe,  are  peculiar  to 
Sardinia  and  to  the  Balearic  Islands  (where  they  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Tcdayoti) ;  they  bear  some  analogy  to  certain  ancient  towers  of  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands  (Picts'  houses),  and  to  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland.  More 
than  3000  of  these  Nur-hags  still  exist  in  the  island,  notwithstanding  the  daily 
destruction  of  them  for  the  sake  of  their  building  materials.  The  antiquarian 
traveller  who  may  wish  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  examination  of  these  curious 
constructions  will  find  every  information  in  General  della  Marmora's  second 
volume,  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers,  confining  ourselves  here  to  a  very 
general  and  brief  account  of  them. 

The  Nur-hags  are  always  built  of  unwrought  stones,  arranged  in  horizontal 
courses,  and  without  any  kind  of  cement  or  mortar ;  the  stones  in  the  lower 
parts  are  often  colossal,  some  measuring  100  cubic  feet;  they  decrease  in  size 
towards  the  summit.  In  the  mountainous  districts  they  are  generally  situated 
upon  insulated  elevations,  and  in  the  flat  country  on  artificial  mounds ;  their 
form  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone ;  their  height  varies  from  30  to  60  feet,  and 
their  diameter  at  the  base  from  35  to  100;  the  interior  is  divided  into  2  or  3 
chambers  of  a  conical  form,  superposed  to  each  other,  with  niches  in  the  walls. 
The  opening  into  the  lower  chamber  is  so  small  as  only  to  be  entered  on  all-fours, 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  facing  from  E.S.E.  to  S.  by  W. ;  from  this 
a  spiral  passage,  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  leads  to  the  upper  chambers  ; 
as  to  windows,  there  are  none  in  the  chambers,  although  there  are  openings 
affording  light  in  the  passages  leading  from  one  to  the  other.  The  central  tower, 
the  most  apparent  portion  of  the  Nur-hags  at  present,  was  in  many  cases  sur^ 
rounded  with  circular  walls,  and  in  others  with  small  towers.  Frequently  two 
Nur-hags  of  equal  dimensions  are  placed  alongside  each  other,  or  connected  by 
a  wall,  on  which  they  appear  as  the  bastions  of  certain  mediaeval  castles. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  describe  the  differences  which  these  monu- 
ments offer ;  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  visit  them  most  recollect  that,  as  they 
are  generally  far  from  human  habitations,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  pro- 
vided with  lights  tp  penetrate  into  the  interior. 

Another  and  very  different  description  of  very  ancient  constructions  are  also 
frequently  met  with,  consisting  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  flat  stones,  forming  a 
kind  of  wall,  and  enclosing  a  quadrilateral  space  from  15  to  36  ft.  long,  and  from 
3  to  6  wide.  The  stones  which  surround  it,  about  the  same  height  above  ground, 
appear  to  have  been  covered  in  by  flat  ones  laid  over  them.  The  direction  of 
these  monuments  is  invariably  from  N.W.  to  S.E. :  at  the  latter  extremity  is 
generally  found  a  prismatic  or  elliptical  stele  or  head'Stone,  10  or  15  ft.  high, 
with  others  of  a  similar  form  enclosing  a  semicircular  space  of  20  or  30  ft.  in 
diameter  :  the  Sardinians  considered  these  monuments  to  have  served  as  sepul- 
chres ;  hence  the  name  applied  to  them  of  Tombs  of  the  Giants,  Sepolturas  de  is 
Gigantes;  but  archieologists  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  their  destination  and  that 
of  the  Nvr-hagSf  although  both  are  now  generally  believed  to  be  of  Phcenician 
origin. 

There  exist  throughout  the  island  a  third  class  of  very  ancient  monuments, 
probably  of  as  remote  a  period  as  the  two  preceding,  which  are  known  by  the 
local  appellations  of  Fcrdaa  fittaSf  Ferdas  hmgaa,  &c»  having  a  considerable 
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analogy  with  the  Men-hirs  and  Dollmens  of  Celtic  countries :  they  are  not  so 
frequently  met  with  as  the  Nur-hags  and  Giants'  Tombs. 


§  7.  MoNBY,  Weights,  Mxasitbes. 

What  has  been  said  under  these  heads  in  speaking  of  the  continental  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  applies  equally  to  this  island.  It  may  be  as  well,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  what  may  be  called  the  local  currency  is  the  lira  divided  into 
4  reals,  each  real  into  5  sols,  corresponding  to  1  franc  92  centimes.  Of.  48c.,  and 
Of.  09'6c.  of  the  decimal  currency.  There  are  still  some  few  coins  of  2^  Sardinian 
lire,  called  Scudi,  to  be  met  with.  The  traveller,  in  making  purchases  or  pay- 
ments, will  do  well  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  lirA  is  understood ;  throughout 
this  work  the  prices  given  are  in  Italian  lire  or  francs ;  in  speaking  of  measures 
of  length  or  distance,  English  feet  and  miles  are  always  to  be  understood. 

§  8.  Sabdinian  Hospitality. 

In  Sardinia  inns  are  the  exception,  for  we  cannot  dignify  with  such  an  appel- 
lation the  houses  without  doors  and  windows,  and  without  any  other  refreshment 
than  some  bad  wine,  which  the  wayfarer  will  find  in  the  principal  villages.  He 
therefore  who  undertakes  a  tour  through  the  island  must  have  recourse  to  the 
hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  which  is  ever  offered  with  the  utmost  cordiality  to 
those  who  present  themselves  with  letters  of  introduction.  Without  being  known, 
if  obliged  to  put  up  at  a  place  for  which  he  has  not  letters,  the  principal  family 
or  the  curate  will  receive  the  tourist  cordially ;  even  in  the  more  remote,  out-of- 
the-way  districts  he  will  be  hospitably  treated  by  the  Comandante  of  the  Gen- 
darmeria. 

Native  hospitality  is  not,  however,  without  its  inconveniences  to  the  traveller, 
who,  after  a  hard  day's  travel,  would  prefer  a  light  meal  and  an  early  sleep  to  the 
formal  reception  he  must  generally  expect  from  his  host,  although  the  hours 
spent  in  conversation  pending  the  preparation  for  the  banquet  to  be  offered  to  him 
will  enable  him  to  acquire  much  information  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country  around,  its  curiosities,  sights,  &c. ;  and  we  can  safely  affirm  that,  thanks 
to  this  advantage  from  Sardinian  hospitality,  he  mieiy  come  away  after  having 
spent  three  or  four  weeks,  knowing  more  of  the  island  than  travellers  generally 
acquire  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  by  frequenting  hotels,  tables-d'hote,  clubs, 
&c.,  during  as  many  months.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  a  small  gratuity  to  the 
servants,  two  to  five  francs  a  day,  will  be  well  bestowed  and  gratefully  accepted. 

§  9.  Sbasoit  poe  Tkavellino — Flaks  op  TorES,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  it  is  impossible  to  travel 
during  more  than  six  months  in  the  year,  from  the  end  of  November  until  the 
early  part  of  June,  and  considerable  difficulty  would  attend  it  in  winter  from  the 
rains,  the  torrents  being  often  unfordable:  it  is  only  therefore  between  the 
months  of  March  and  July  that  travelling  can  be  performed  agreeably.  We  would 
therefore  advise  our  countrymen  proceeding  to  Sardinia  to  be  at  Turin  by  the 
last  week  in  March,  where  thej  can  procure  letters  of  introduction  through  the 
British  minister,  or  the  Sardinian  gentlemen  residing  in  the  capital  during  the 
legislative  session,  and  to  embark  from  Genoa  about  the  25th,  selecting  from 
amongst  the  following  routes,  which  embrace  all  the  most  interesting  points  of 
the  island,  those  best  suited  to  their  tastes  and  pursuitB. 
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_.     .  _  _  Number  of  Days 

Ivrtt  Tour. — In  a  oarnage : —  to  be  employed. 

Embark  at  Genoa  to  Porto  Torreg ]      ' 

Sassari  and  environs    .......    3 

Sassari  to  Alffhero 1 

Halt  at,  and  its  environs      ..*...    1 

Many  interesting  excursions  may  be  also  made  from  Alghero  to 
the  Grotto  of  Neptune,  &c. 

Alghero  to  Ozieri  and  environs 3 

Ozieri  to  Macomer  and  environs 2 

Excursion  from  Macomer  to  Bosa  ....  2 
Excursion  from  Macomer  to  Silanus   ....    2 

Now  that  the  carriage-road  is  open  as  far  as  Nuoro,  a  very  interesting 
excursion  of  4  days  may  be  made  in  that  direction. 

Macomer  to  Milis.  .  . '  .  .  .  .  .1 
Mills  to  Oristano  and  excursions  in  the  environs  .  3 
Oristano  to  Cagliari    .......    1 

Excursions  from  Cagliari 8 

Cagliari  to  Iglesias,  the  islands    of  Sant'  Antioco, 

San  Pietro,  and  back 5 

Cagliari  to  Laconi  and  back        .        .  .        .5 

Total  days.        .       .  88 

Second  Tbur.— Partly  in  carriage,  partly  on  horseback: — 
By  adding  the  following  routes  to  those  of  the  preceding  tour — 
From  Sassari  to  Tempio,  b^  Castel  &irdo  and  Castel 

Doria,  returning  by  Martis  (on  horseback)  .  .  4 
From  Silanus  to  Nuoro  and  back  (in  carriage)  .  .  3 
From  Milis  to  Cuglieri,  returning  by  Santa  Catarina 

de'  Pittinuri  to  Oristano 3 

From  Iglesias  to  Flumini  Magsiore,  returning  by 

Guspini,  Gonnos  Fanadiga,  and  Decimo  Mannu,  to 

Cagliari 3 

Excursion  from  Laconi  through  the  mountuns  of 

GenargentUy  Barbagia,  Ogliastra,  &c.      ...    5 

Days.        .        .        .56 

Third  Tour — ^Partly  in  carriage,  partly  on  horseback  : — 
Landing  at  the  island  of  La  Maddalena,  where  the  steamer  from 
Genoa  calls  on  certain  days,  the  traveller  can  proceed  to  Parau, 
from  whence  he  must  send  to  Tempio  for  horses. 

From  Parau  to  Tempio  (on  horseback)       .        .        .  2 

Environs  of  Tempio    .......  2 

Tempio  to  Sassan,  by  Castel  Doria  and  Castel  Sardo .  2 
Environs  of  Sassari     .        .        .    '    .        .        .        .8 

Sassari  to  Alghero  by  the  mountains  of  La  Nurra       .  2 

Environs  of  Alghero 1 

Alghero  to  Bosa  by  the  Monte  Leone  ....  2 

Bosa  to  Macomer  (in  carriage) 1 

Excursion  from  Macomer  by  Silanus,  Bolotana,  the  ' 

Castle  of  Goceano,  to  Nuoro  and  back  (in  carriage)  7 

27 
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No.  of  Dayg 
to  be  employed. 

Brought  forward.  •  27 
Excursion    from   Macomer   to    Oristano,  by   Santa 

Lussurffiu,  the  forest  of  Monte  Ferru,  Cuglieri,  and 

Santa  Caterina  de'  Fittinuri,  the  site  of  Comus      .    S 

Environs  of  Oristano 2 

Excursion  from   Oristano  to  Iglesias,  by  Guspini, 

Flumini  Maggiore,  and  the  forest  of  Antas  ,  .  3 
Excursion  to  Porto  Scuso,  the  islands  of  San  Pietro  and 

Sant'  Antioco,  and  the  Gulf  of  Palmas  (in  carriage)  2 
Excursion  from  Iglesias  to  Cagliari  (in  carriage)        .    1 

Environs  of  Cagliari,  as  in  Tour  1 8 

Excursion    from    Cagliari    to    Muravera,    Tertenia, 

Tortoli,  and  Lanusei  (on  horseback)  .  .  .4 
Excursion  to  Laconi,  round  Genargentu,  and  through 

the  mountain  region  of  la  Barbagia  (on  horseback)  7 
Excursion  from  Laconi  to  Cagliari  (in  carriage)         .    2 

Total  days .       .        .59 

The  first  tour  may  be  performed  with  every  facility,  even  by  the  invalid  who 
may  have  chosen  Sardinia  and  its  delightful  climate  for  his  winter  residence.  The 
second  does  not  offer  the  least  difficulty  to  persons  accustomed  to  riding ;  it  may 
be  here  observed  that  the  pace  of  the  Sardinian  horses  is  particularly  easv,  and 
they  are  so  sure-footed  that  a  day's  ride  is  a  real  **  promenade  de  plaisir.  We 
would  recommend  the  second  tour  to  persons  interested  in  geological  and  anti- 
quarian researches.  The  former  would  have  an  opportunity  of.  examining  the 
rocks  of  Osilo,  the  volcano  of  Ploaghe,  the  strata  of  Gryphese  on  the  sea-shore 
near  Alghero,the  volcanoes  of  Keremule  and  of  Giave,  the  great  elevation  crater 
of  Monte  Ferru,  the  fossiliferous  marls  of  San  Giovanni  da  Sinis,  the  lead-mines 
at  Monte  Yecchio  and  Monte  Poni,  the  limestones  with  Orthoceratites  of  Flumini 
Maggiore,  the  lignites  of  Gonessa,  the  quaternary  cliffs  of  Cagliari,  the  palseozoic 
black  limestone  abounding  with  graptolites  of  Goni  (9  m.  E.N.E.  of  Senorbi),  the 
anthracites  of  Seui  and  Seulo,  the  oolitic  limestones,  rich  in  fossils,  of  Perdaliana, 
and  the  mud  volcano  3  m.  S.  of  Seulo. 

The  archsologist  will  find  in  our  description  of  the  several  routes  an  indication 
of  the  principal  ruins  during  the  tour. 

Our  third  tour  can  only  suit  the  traveller  in  search  of  sport,  or  the  artist.  Both 
will  find  ample  compensation  in  these  respects  for  the  fatigues  and  privations 
they  will  have  to  put  up  with  through  the  wildest  and  most  retired  districts  of 
the  island. 

In  a  country  which  offers  such  great  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  the  artist 
many  tourists  might  be  tempted  to  adopt  the  Swiss  plan  of  travelling  on  foot,  but 
we  would  strongly  advise  them  against  so  doing  for  the  following  reasons. 
Bivers  frequently  occur,  and,  as  there  are  very  few  bridges,  there  would  be  diffi- 
culty and  dauger  in  fording  them.  Marshv  districts  are  not  to  be  crossed  except 
on  horseback.  As  the  Sarde  never  travels  on  foot  himself,  he  will  view  with 
suspicion  and  distrust  all  strangers  who  do  so;  besides,  the  naturalist,  when 
passing  through  the  villages,  would  be  assailed  with  offers  of  horses  which  he 
could  not  refuse ;  and  the  author  of  these  pages,  whose  favourite  exercise  is 
walking,  has  found  it  necessary  during  his  excursions  to  be  followed  by  a  guide 
with  a  led  horse  to  avoid  these  marks  of  Sardinian  civility. 

As  to  meals,  the  general  hour  for  dinner  out  of  the  large  towns  is  midday ; 
the  earlier  repast  is  generallpr  very  frugal,  and  out  of  the  beaten  track  the  traveller 
will  generally  have  to  provide  it  himself.  As  to  provisions,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
procure  them  iu  the  remoter  districts,  that  we  would  advise  persons  about 
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mntdehike  ft  tour  in  Sinliirift  to  bring  with  tbcm  from  G«»oft  ft  omII  supply  of 
the  following  artieles: — nit  bee^  ehoeolate  in  tableti,  poftible  aonp,  scft4nacnit» 
tea,  and  for  Englifh,  above  all,  a  te^ioC  Thos  ptorided  they  will  often  be  able 
to  make  a  Terj  agreeable  repast  near  aome  clear  ^ring,  and  mnch  more  so  than 
in  the  smaller  towns  and  Tillages. 

§  10.  Books  abb  ICaps. 

'  AiBERO  VELLA.  Mabxoba  :  Voyage  en  Sard^gne,  on  Description  sCatistiqae 
physique,  et  politique  de  cette  Isle.  Paris  et  Turin.  1839, 1840,  I860.  5  toUl 
8to.  This  IS  by  nr  the  most  useful  and  exact  woik  on  Sardinia  that  has  ever 
appeared.  The  first  Tolnme  contains  the  historical,  geographical,  and  statistical 
deseripdon  of  the  island  ;  the  second  the  archaeological ;  the  third  includes  the 
physical  and  geological ;  the  fourth,  entitled  Itmeraire  de  VTsle  de  Sardaigne,  pour 
faire  mUe  au  voyage  dans  cette  ccntree — 2  toIs.  8to.  Turin,  1860 — will  prore 
perhaps  the  most  useful  to  the  traTeller,  being  a  detailed  guide  brought  up  to 
the  iMest  moment,  and  divided  into  routes  throudli  the  different  parts  of  the 
Island ;  besides  the  details  on  Topography,  Ardueology  and  Natural  History,  the 
author  has  interspersed  many  curious  detuls  of  personal  anecdote,  local  ad- 
Tenture,  &c. 

Manito  :  Storia  della  Sardegna.  Torino.  1825.  Contains  the  best  history  of 
the  island,  by  Baron  Manno,  a  Member  of  the  Sardinian  Senate. 

C^pt.  W.  H.  Smtth  (now  Admiral) :  A  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Island  ofTSardinia.  1  vol.  8vo.  1828.  Very  accurate  as  to  the  description  of  the 
coasts,  wliich  he  had  surveyed  during  the  war,  but  inferior  to  La  Kumora  in  its 
physical  and  archsological  details. 

J.  Warbe  Ttndale  :  The  Island  of  Sardinia,  in  3  volumes.  London.  1849. 
Many  of  the  details  to  interest  the  tourist  ure  derived  from  La  Marmora's 
researches,  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and  useful  information, 
collected  during  the  author^s  residence  in,  and  travels  Uirough,  the  island ;  after 
La  Marmora's  work  it  is  by  far  the  best  which  the  traveller  will  find  on  Sardinia, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  incomparably  superior  to  every  other. 

Valebt  :  Voyages  en  Corse  et  en  Sardaigne.  2  vols,  in  8vo.  Psuis.  1837. 
Made  up,  like  most  of  this  author's  books,  of  information  derived  from  other 
sources ;  more  amusing  as  the  production  of  an  agreeable  and  credulous  writer 
than  accurate  as  a  work  of  observation. 

A  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Sardinia  was  published  in  1853  by  General  della 
Marmora,  Sopra  Ahune  Antichith  Sarde,     1  vol.  4to.    Turin.     1853. 

MAPS. — Carta  delV  Isola  e  Regno  di  Sardegna,  del  Generate  Alberto  Ferrero  delta 
Marmora,  Paris  and  Turin.  1845.  2  sheets.  This  most  beautifully  executed 
map  will  be  indispensable  to  the  traveller  in  Sardinia.  It  is  chiefly,  indeed 
almost  entirely,  the  result  of  the  surveys  made  daring  several  years  by  the 
lamented  nobleman  whose  name  it  bears,  and  executed  in  a  great  measure  at  his 
expense.  A  convenient  redaction  to  the  scale  of  one  quarter  is  inserted  in  the 
author's  Itin^raire,  and  may  be  procured  separately  at  Turin ;  and  a  smaller  one 
will  be  found  in  the  work  noticed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  in  Mr. 
Tyndale's  book. 

§  11.    Voyages  pbou  Genoa  to  Oaoliabi  Ain>  Pobto  Tobbes. 

Steamers  leave  Genoa  four  times  a  week  for  Sardinia— on  Mondays  and 

Thursdays  for  Cagliari  at  9  p.m.,  and  on  Wednesdajj^s  and  Saturdays,  also  at 

<^  P.M.,  for  Porto  Torres,  all  calling  at  Leghorn.  Tfie  direct  boats  for  Cagliari  run 

n  the  E.  coast  of  Corsica,  make  the  island  of  La  Tavolara,  overrun  by  wild 

and  arrive  off  Tortoli  on  the  second  morning ;  here  the  boat  of  the  first 

lird  Saturdays  in  every  month  lands  passenger^.    Tortoli  is  2  m.  fh)m  the 

i  a  very  unhealthy  districty  which  has  obliged  the  authorities  to  remove  to 
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Lanusei,  more  inland.  Tortoli  has  1700  inhab.,  and  is'celebrated  for  its  oranges. 
Some  Koman  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood.  Travellers 
may  proceed  inland  from  hence,  but  they  will  experience  difficulty  in  procuring 
horses.  Leaving  Tortoli  the  steamer  coasts  along  by  Cape  Bellavista,  S.  of  which 
numerous  towers  are  seen  along  the  coast,  erected  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Barbary  pirates.  One  of  those  at  S.  Giovanni  di  Sarala,  20  m.  S.  of  Tortoli,  was 
the  scene  of  a  very  heroic  defence  against  these  marauders  as  late  as  1812,  when 
an  individual  whose  name  deserves  to  be  handed  down,  Seb.  Melis,  the  Alcalae, 
attacked  by  a  considerable  number  of  Turks,  defended  himself  for  10  hours,  after 
having  lost  his  son  and  the  only  soldier  in  the  tower,  until  relieved  bv  a  \ey6e  en 
masse  from  the  country  around.  Beyond  this  the  mouth  of  the  Flumen  Dosa 
(the  ancient  Sceprus),  the  largest  watercourse  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  is 
passed,  and  20  miles  farther  Cape  Carbonara,  the  E.  headland  of  the  great  gul 
of  Cagliari.  The  steamf^r  of  the  second  Saturday  in  each  month  calls  at  the 
island  of  Capraja,  Steamers  run  between  Genoa  and  Porto  Torres,  leaving 
the  former  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evening,  the  latter  passing  by  Leg- 
horn, and  calling  at  Bastia  and  the  island  of  Maddalena.  There  are  also 
steamers  from  Cagliari  to  Palermo  and  Tunis  on  Thursdays  at  9  p.m.  ^  As  all 
the  steamers  start  from  Genoa,  and  with  days  and  hours  varying  with  the 
seasons,  precise  information  can  only  be  obtained  there. 

On  landing  at  Cagliari  the  traveller  will  be  subjected  to  neither  custom-house 
nor  police  visits  :  before  landing  his  luggage  he  will  do  well  to  secure  lodgings,  as 
from  the  small  accommodation  in  the  hotels  he  may  not  find  room,  and  be  oblige4 
to  wander  through  the  steep  streets  long  before  finding  a  place  to  deposit  it  in. 

The  steamers  that  leave  Genoa  for  Porto  Torres  on  Tuesday  at  9  a.m.  run 
along  the  western  coast  of  Corsica,  entering  the  Gulf  of  Asinara,  leaving  the 
island  of  that  name — now  almost  deserted — on  the  right  hand.  About  24  to  26 
hours  after  leaving  Genoa,  passengers  are  landed  at  Porto  Torres.  A  steamer 
every  Friday  at  8  p.m.  ;  calls  at  Leghorn  on  Saturday  morning,  reaches  Bastia 
at  5  P.M.  the  same  day,  at  the  island  of  Maddalena  and  Porto  Torres  next 
morning  at  11.  There  is  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  between  Cagliari  and  the 
island  of  La  Maddalena,  calling  at  Muravera  on  iSunday  morning,  at  Tortoli, 
Orosei,  Siniscola,  and  Terranova  on  Monday,  arriving  at  La  Maddalena  on 
Tuesday  morning,  returning  by  the  same  route  from  La  Maddalena  on  Wed- 
nesday at  11  a.m.  The  island  of  La  Maddalena,  the  Ilva  of  the  Romans,  is  an 
immense  mass  of  granite  with  some  cultivation.  The  principal  town  on  the  sea- 
shore contains  2000  inhab.,  and  as  seen  from  the  sea  has  an  appearance  of 
prosperity.  The  population  is  entirely  given  to  maritime  pursuits;  the  men 
exclusively  to  a  seafaring  life ;  the  women,  who  are  very  beautiful,  during 
the  ^absence  of  the  husbands  looking  after  their  domestic  concerns,  one  of 
their  principal  occupations  beine  grinding  com  with  hand-mills,  there  not  being 
any  other  kind  of  mill  in  the  island.  On  landing  the  traveller  will  see  a  shell 
placed  on  a  marble  pedestal,  which  is  preserved  as  having  been  fired  against  the 
town  in  1793  by  young  Napoleon,  when  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  during  an  un- 
successful attack  of  the  French  against  it.  It  was  in  the  roads  of  La  Maddalena 
that  Lord  Nelson  established  his  principal  rendezvous  when  he  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  in  1803-4.  S.  of  La  Maddalena,  the  E.  coast  of  Sardinia 
which  is  granitic,  presents  a  singular  accident  in  decomposing,  noticed  by 
Ptolemy — a  rock  which  seen  from  the  sea  offers  the  form  of  a  bear  seated,  from 
which  the  promontory  on  which  it  stands  is  called  the  Capo  dell'  Orso. 

The  traveller  who  wishes  to  examine  the  N.E.  extremity  of  Sardinia  can  pro- 
ceed in  a  boat  (2)  miles)  to  Parau,  and  from  thence  to  Tempio  (see  Route  2), 
but  before  undertaking  this  journey  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  ordered  horses 
from  the  latter  place.  In  the  voyage  from  La  Maddalena  to  Porto  Torres  the 
steamer  runs  close  under  Capes  del  Falcone  and  della  Testa,  between  which  P 
the  port  of  Longone  Sardo  or  Santa  Teresa,  above  which  rises  an  Aragr 
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castle.  On  Cape  della  Testa  are  some  remains  of  RooAn  edifices,  mosaics,  and 
subterranean  canals.  Upon  it  are  the  granite -quarries  of  Santa  Reparata,  from 
which  a  vast  qaantity  of  that  rock,  which  we  see  in  the  monoments  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  brouffht ;  and  in  more  modem  times  the  columns  of  the  cat hedr^ 
and  baptistery  of  Pisa.  The  voyage  from  La  Maddalena  to  Porto  Torres  occupies 
between  4  and  5  hours.  The  steamer  from  Porto  Torres  to  Genoa  sails  every 
Friday  at  8  AM.y  and  that  which  calls  at  La  Maddalena,  Bastia,  and  Leghorn, 
on  Tuesdays  at  8  A.tt. 

§  12.  Railwats. 

None  yet  completed,  but  several  decreed  by  a  law  promulgated  on  Jan.  4, 
1863,  aud  in  proffress,  the  principal  trunk  being  that  from  Porto  Torres  to 
Cagliari,  passing  by  Sassari,  Macomer,  and  Oristano,  with  branch  lines  from 
Torralba  to  Ozieri  and  Terranuova,  on  the  Gulf  of  Gli  Aranci ;  and  from  Assi- 
mino  to  Iglesias ;  these  several  lines  will  follow  very  nearly  the  present  high- 
roads described  in  the  following  Routes. 


EOUTES. 


ROUTE  1. 

POBTOTOBKBS  TO  CAOLIASX. 

146  miles. 

Porto  Torres,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Tunis  Libsonis,  and  once  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  with  2140  Inhab., 
was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  poor  vil- 
lage in  the  middle  ages ;  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  steam-packets  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  Sardinia  it  has 
refined  a  certain  importance  as  the 
point  from  which  a  regular  communica- 
tion is  kept  up  with  Genoa,  the  packets 
arriving  every  Friday  and  Monday,  and 
returning  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday. 
There  is  also  a  weekly  steamer  to  and 
from  Bastia,  corresponding  with  the 
line  of  packets  between  the  latter  port 
and  Marseilles.  An  omnibus  starts  for 
Sassari  several  times  a  day,  &re  2  fr. 
Carriages  will  be  found  on  the  arrival 
of  the  steamers,  to  convey  parties  to 
Sassari  for  18  fr.,  the  driver's  povr  boire 
included. 

The  small  harbour  is  convenient  |  the 
stream  that  empties  itself  into  it  is 
crossed  by  a  Roman  bridge  of  several 
arches,  behind  which  are  marshes,  the 
cause  of  the  insalubrity  of  the  place. 
Between  the  port  and  the  bridge  are  the 


ruins  of  a  large  temple  dedicated  to 
Fortune,  alongside  of  which  stood  a 
basilica,  as  proved  by  an  inscription 
relative  to  its  repairs  during  the  reign 
of  Philip,  A.D.  247,  found  among  the 
d(fhris.  To  this  edifice  has  been  given 
the  name  of  H  Palazzo  del  Re  Barbara, 
probably  from  Barbarus,  the  Roman 
governor  in  the  first  years  of  the  4th 
century.  The  roof  has  fallen  in,  but 
the  remains  of  stairs,  columns,  &c., 
may  be  seen.  The  inscriptions,  sculp- 
tures, and  pottery  found  here  have  been 
carried  to  Sassan.  An  aqueduct  of  the 
Roman  period  still  supplies  water  to  the 
town. 

There  is  a  fair  inn  at  Porto  Torres, 
where,  in  the  event  of  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  at  a  late  hour,  the  traveller  can 
pass  the  night  without  inconvenience. 
As  the  boats  arrive  generally  before 
2  o'clock  in  the  day,  a  couple  of  hours 
will  enable  him  to  visit  the  neighbour- 
ing ruins,  and  to  reach  Sassari  the  .same 
evening. 

At  Porto  Torres  commences  the  great 
Strada  Centrale,  or  Reale,  which  con- 
nects it  with  Cagliari:  commenced  in 
1822,  it  was  completed  7  years  after- 
wards, at  an  expense  of  158,480/.  ster- 
ling, its  total  length  being  146  miles 
(234,821  metres).    It  was  the  first  car- 
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riage-road  made  in  the  island,  and  is  still 
the  greatest  artery  of  communication. 

Kly.  in  progress,  following  nearly 
the  same  line  as  the  present  carriage- 
road. 

About  10  minutes'  drive  beyond  the 
port  the  road  passes  before  the  ch.  of 
S,  Gavino,  of  the  11th  centy.,  built  of 
materials  from  the  neighbouring  Ro- 
man edifices ;  in  the  walls  is  an  ancient 
sarcophagus,  with  a  bas-relief  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses;  in  the  crypt  another 
sepulchral  urn.  This  crypt  is  sur- 
rounded by  statues  of  saints,  in  a  very 
fair  style  for  the  period.  The  country 
around  Porto  Torres  is  bare,  with 
some  scattered  plants  of  lentiscus,  rose- 
mary, juniper,  and  a  few  palm-trees, 
that  show  we  have  already  arrived 
within  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  The 
road  to  Sassari  is  over  an  undulating 
country,  with  some  enclosures  sur- 
rounded by  stone  walls;  scarcely  a 
human  being  is  to  be  met,  except  an 
occasional  Sarde  on  horseback,  armed 
with  his  long  musket,  and  enveloped 
in  his  Capucin  hood,  often  with  a  wo- 
man clothed  in  a  red  petticoat  seated 
behind  him.  3  m.  beyond  Porto  Torres 
is  the  first  Cantormiera,  on  the  Strada 
Centrale,  and  which  we  shall  meet 
at  regular  distances  all  the  way  to 
the  capital,  a  kind  of  maison  de  refuge 
or  caravanserai,  but  where  the  traveller 
will  find  little  more  than  a  covering 
during  the  storm.  When  the  road  was 
first  made  it  had  been  intended  to  esta- 
blish places  of  refreshment  along  it; 
but  the  Sardinian,  so  hospitable  himself, 
expected  to  meet  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  establishments  of  the  Go- 
vernment; hence  it  is  that  the  can- 
tonniers  could  not  keep  their  houses 
open  on  such  terms,  and  there  are  now 
scarcely  any  that  can  furnish  a  bed 
to  the  wayfarer.  5  m.  farther  on  is  the 
canUmniera  of  Ottava,  near  which  we  pass 
the  torrent  of  the  same  name,  on  which, 
in  the  middle  ages,  stood  the  village  of 
Ottava,  or  ad  Octavam  from  Turris. 
The  country  on  the  rt.,  extending  to 
the  Castle  of  La  Crucca,  is  better  cul- 
tivated, having  being  colonised  by  a 
Piedmontese  gentleman  named  MafTei. 
Beyond  this  are  some  ruins  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  to  Sas- 


sari, and  a  small  nurhag  much  dilapi- 
dated. The  country  onwards  is  better 
cultivated.  At  1 2  m.  from  Porto  Torres 
we  reach 

Sassabi.  {Inns:  Albergo  del  Pro- 
gresso,  opened  in  1854,  fair  enough, 
with  a  table-d'hdte  at  3  livres ;  another, 
kept  by  a  Piedmontese  called  Gio- 
vanino,  is  also  very  tolerable :  there  is  a 
cafd  in  the  Grande  Rue,  with  the  local  and 
Piedmontese  newspapers.)  This  city, 
with  a  population  of  22,000  Inhab. 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera  in 
Aug.  1855,  has  scarcely  now  16,000  :  it 
is  built  on  a  slight  declivity  at  650  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  traversed 
in  its  whole  length  by  a  principal  street, 
which  ends  at  the  old  Aragonese  castle. 
The  walls  date  from  the  Genoese  period, 
and  one  of  their  towers  still  bears  the 
name  of  La  Ihrre  Doria:  they  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  pulled  down  to 
make  room  for  modern  buildings.  The 
castle,  erected  in  1330,  now  converted 
into  a  barrack,  is  very  picturesque ;  on 
the  fa9ade  may  still  be  seen  the  arms  of 
Aragon.  The  cathedral^  with  a  good 
but  heavy  modern  front,  contains  a  fair 
enough  picture  of  the  school  of  the  Ca- 
raccis,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Comte  de  la 
Maurienne,  a  brother  oi  Victor  Ema- 
nuel I.,  who  died  at  Sassari  in  1802, 
during  the  emigration  of  the  royal  femily. 
The  church  of  La  Trinita  has  a  Depo- 
sition, painted  in  the  15th  centy.;  the 
ch.  of  Bethelem  is  in  the  Byzantine 
style.  The  University ,  founded  in  the 
17th  centy.,  has  now  nearly  150 
students;  its  library  contains  about 
10,000  vols.,  chiefly  on  jurisprudence 
and  theology,  with  some  MSS.  of  local 
interest.  Sassari  is  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  capital  of  a  province.  The 
Municipalita  and  the  theatre  are  in  good 
taste :  a  new  hospital  is  in  progress.  The 
Vallombrosa  Satumino  and  San  SebaS' 
tiano  palaces  are  in  the  style  of  those  at 
Genoa  of  the  last  centy.  There  is  only 
one  fountain  in  the  town,  II  Rosello,  with 
an  equestrian  statue  of  San  Gavino  over 
it.  Although  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
water  might  be  distributed  through  the 
town  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  it 
is  now  carried  by  donkeys  from  the 
fountain.  With  the  exception  of  the 
principal  street,  called  Piazza,  the  rest 
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of  the  town  oonsists  of  narrow  streets ;  bat 
on  the  outskirts,  and  along  the  line  of 
old  walls,  some  good  walks,  with  more 
modem  constructions,  have  been  erected. 
Sassari  was  devastated  by  the  cholera 
in  August,  1855,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  having  been  carried 
oflf  in  20  days — a  visitation  it  will  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  repair  the  conse- 
quences of.  The  town  of  Ozieri  suffered 
in  an  almost  equal  degree. 

The  traveller  will  do  well  to  walk  up 
to  the  convent  of  the  Capucins,  on  a 
height  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town :  the  view 
from  it  is  very  extensive.  The  garden 
of  the  Duke  of  Vallombrosa  at  S.  Pietrb 
is  remarkable  for  its  gigantic  myrtles, 
the  trunks  of  some  of  wMch  are  4^  feet 
in  circumference.  Other  gardens  in  the 
valley  of  Logvlentu  offer  a  mixture  of 
semitropical  plants  with  those  of  the 
island,  the  valley  itself  being  covered 
with  stone  pines,  almond  and  orange 
trees,  with  palms  interspersed.  On 
the  road  to  Cagliari  may  be  seen  an 
abandoned  windmill,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  ever  erected  in  Sardinia,  and 
which  has  never  been  nsed,  in  conse- 
quence, on  the  eve  when  it  was  to  have 
commenced  grinding,  of  a  shot  having 
been  fired  by  some  unknown  hand  against 
the  door — an  intelligible  warning  in  this 
country  to  the  proprietor  to  suspend 
operations,  and  sent  probablv  by  the 
numerous  owners  of  water-mills  in  the 
neighbourhood.  These  kinds  of  notices, 
and  the  more  serious  consequence  of 
neglecting  to  attend  to  them,  have 
greatly  diminished,  and  are  now  almost 
entirely  confined  to  love  rivalities. 

One  of  the  curious  scenes  at  Sassari  is 
the  return  of  the  labourers  in  the  even- 
ing. The  traveller  will  have  already  re- 
marked the  strange  costume  of  the  men ; 
all  the  peasants  go  and  return  from 
their  work  in  the  fields  fully  mounted, 
and  armed  with  long  carabines ;  their 
dress  consists,  according  to  the  season, 
of  sundry  vestments  of  a  coarse  black 
cloth,  called  furresi,  manufactured  in 
the  country ;  the  principal  portion  con- 
sists of  a  large  capote,  under  which  is 
a  leather  waistcoat  {collettu),  which  de- 
scends to  the  knees;  a  belt  is  buckled 
round  the  coUettu ;  the  legs  are  covered 
with  black  gaiters  (borzaghinos),  above 


I  which  are  wide  flowing  trowsers  in 
canvas,  the  only  part  of  the  costume  not 
of  lugubrious  black ;  the  cap  (beretta)  is 
also  black.  It  is  only  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  that  the  Sardinian 
peasant  allows  his  beard  to  grow. 

[The  traveller  not  overpressed  for 
time  may  employ  two  days  in  visiting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sassari.  Osilo^ 
a  large  village  6  m.  off,  can  only  be 
reached  on  horseback.  The  excursion 
cannot  be  made  in  less  than  6  hrs., 
passing  first  through  cultivated  fields 
with  olive-trees,  and  separated  by- 
hedges,  and  then  over  a  dry  calcareous 
tract,  in  the  ravines  of  which  are  exca- 
vations which  have  evidently  served  as 
sepulchres  at  a  very  remote  period. 
3  m.  from  Sassari  we  arrive  on  the 
brink  of  an  escarpment  over  the  valley 
which  surrounds  Osilo,  situated  on  a 
volcanic  protuberance  2132  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  crater- 
like cavity.  The  edges  of  this  vol- 
canic basin  are  easily  seen  from 
the  ruined  castle  of  the  Malaspinas, 
which  rises  above  the  village,  the  old 
towers  of  which  rest  on  a  rock  of  a 
prismatic  structure.  The  panorama 
from  these  ruins  embraces  the  whole 
N.  part  of  the  island,  the  Gulf  of  Asi- 
nara,  and  the  southern  part  of  Corsica, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Straits  of 
Bonifaccio,  and  the  town  of  that  name. 
The  village  of  Osilo,  with  4750  Inhab., 
is  irregularly  built ;  the  streets  are  so 
steep  as  to  be  scarcely  approachable  on 
horseback,  but  clean,  all  filth  being  re- 
moved to  the  outside  of  the  village, 
where  it  is  heaped  up  in  secular 
mounds,  which  elsewhere  would  be  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  agriculturist. 
Osilo  has  progressed  of  late  years ;  we 
find  in  it  a  casino  and  reading-room ; 
the  antiquated  looms  have  been  re- 
placed by  those  d  la  Jacquard;  and  in  no 
part  of  Sardinia  is  the  costume  of  the 
females  more  picturesque.  The  upper 
dress  is  of  scarlet  cloth,  with  gold  laoe 
and  silver  buttons ;  the  sleeves,  wide, 
flowing,  and  open,  exhibit  beneath  a 
chemise  of  fine  white  linen,  carefully 
plaited ;  a  white  veil  envelops  the  head 
and  lower  part  of  the  face,  a  piece  of  red 
cloth  covering  the  portion  on  the  top  of 
the  head  and  shoulders.    Half  an  hour 
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beyond  Osilo  is  the  chapel  of  Bonaria^ 
2400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  view  is  still  more  extensive  than 
from  the  castle  of  the  Malaspinas. 

A  still  more  interesting,  although  a 
longer  excursion,  may  be  made  on 
horseback  from  Sassari  to  Ploaghe  in  3 
hrs.,  or  half  the  distance  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  carriage,  after  which  the 
ascent  to  the  village  must  be  made  on 
foot.  Leaving  Sassari  by  the  Strada 
Centrale,  or  high  road  to  Cagliari,  we 
arrive,  after  2  m.,  at  the  top  of  an  es- 
carpment called  the  Scala  di  Ciocca, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  that  on  the 
way  to  Osilo;  from  here  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  romantic  valley  of 
Ciocca,  which  it  follows  to  the  Cantonniera 
di  Can  e  Chervu,  Here  we  must  abandon 
the  high  road,  taking  a  path  on  the  1. 
which  follows  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
to  the  church  of  la  Madonna  di  Saccargia, 
a  curious  building  of  alternate  zones  of 
white  and  black  marble,  similar  to  the 
churches  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  with  3 
arches  in  front,  and  a  detached  bell- 
towev;  it  dates  from  the  year  1116, 
and  contains  some  paintings  of  the 
14th  centy.  Behind  this  abbey  the  road 
becomes  more  and  more  romantic.  A 
walk  of  an  hour  brings  us  to  the  top  of 
a  plateau,  where  is  situated  the  in- 
sulated chapel  of  Salvenero,  a  curious 
edifice,  in  alternate  layers  of  white  and 
black  marble,  of  the  12th  centy.;  in 
half  an  hour  more  we  reach  Ploaghe,  a 
village  of  2870  Inhab.  A  new  road  to 
Ploaghe  has  been  lately  opened  from 
the  Cantoniera  di  Figuiruja,  the  dis- 
tance 3  J  m. 

Ploaghe  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  until 
the  16th  centy., when  it  was  united  to  the 
See  of  Torres.  The  curate's  house  oflfers 
some  traces  of  its  former  importance. 
North  of  the  village  rises  a  rounded 
peak,  or  mamelon,  entirely  composed  of 
volcanic  cinders,  ascending  which  we 
discover  from  its  summit  a  stream  of 
lava,  which,  commencing  from  the 
village,  runs,  forming  a  narrow  band, 
towards  the  W.  The  ravine  through 
which  we  have  passed  from  the  abbey 
of  Saccargia  to  arrive  at  Ploaghe  runs 
along  the  S.  side  of  this  current,  whilst 
in  returning  we  shall  follow  its  N.  side 
by  the  Nurhacj  Nieddu,  built  of  volcanic 


materials,  and  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  black  colour,  nieddu  in  Sar- 
dinian being  the  equivalent  of  black. 
This  nwhag  has  its  two  stories  well 
preserved,  and  of  easy  access:  and 
although  the  entrance  is  low,  scarcely 
2  feet  high,  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  enter,  as  it  will  give  him  a 
good  idea  of  this  curious  class  of 
edifices ;  lower  down  the  valley  is  the 
acidulous  spring  of  8,  Martino,  at  which 
there  is  an  inconsiderable  Bathing  esta- 
blishment :  after  which,  turning  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lava  current  of  Ploaghe, 
we  soon  reach  la  Cantonniera  di  Cane 
Chervu,  on  the  high  road  to  Sassari.] 

A  diligence  leaves  Sassari  every  day 
for  Cagliari,  performing  the  journey  in 
30  hours,  fkre  35  lire ;  and  omnibuses 
have  been  recently  established  to  Ozieri 
by  way  of  Torralba  in  6  or  7  hrs.,  and  to 
Alghero,  Carriages  can  be  hired  at  Sas- 
sari for  Cagliari,  by  which  the  traveller 
can  stop  when  and  where  he  likes  :  the 
ordinary  charge  is  5  francs  a-day  for 
each  horse,  and  the  buonamano  to  the 
driver  at  the  end  of  the  journey  of 
1  or  2  francs ;  it  will  be  also  necessary 
to  pay  the  return-journey,  if  not  other- 
wise agreed  upon.  The  tourist  pre- 
ferring to  perform  the  journey  on  horse- 
back will  find  horses  at.  Sassari,  paying 
5  fr.  a-day  for  his  own  and  the  same 
for  that  of  his  viandante  or  guide,  which 
will  also  carry  his  light  luggage.  The 
viandante  must  be  fed  on  the  road. 

The  high  road  from  Sassari  to  Ca- 
gliari follows  nearly  in  its  entire  extent 
the  line  of  a  Koman  road,  several  of 
the  milestones  that  stood  along  which 
were  discovered  in  making  me  new 
Strada  Centrale,  Leaving  the  town  we 
arrive  at  La  Scala  di  Ciocca  and  the  Can- 
tonniera di  Can  e  C/iervu,  described  above, 
from  which  an  ascent  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  brings  us  to 

CodrongianuSy  12  m.  from  Sassari.  In 
the  church  are  some  bad  pictures  at- 
tributed to  Gnido  and  other  great 
masters.  Leaving  here,  we  cross  in 
a  straight  line  the  cultivated  plain  of 
the  Campo  Lazaro  to  the  Cantonniera  di 
Figu-ruia,  and  afterwards,  near  its  source, 
the  Rio  de  las  Perdas  Ahasj  which  falls 
into  the  sea  at  Porto  Torres.  From 
here  the  road  follows  the  base  of  Montff 
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SantOf  which  rises  precipitately  to  a 
height  of  2500  ft.  above  the  sea;  the 
summit  of  it  is  covered  by  a  wood  of 
dork-oak-trees.  The  Monte  Pelao  to  the 
W.  is  also  covered  with  a  forest  said  to 
contain  250,000  trees.  The  picturesque 
ravine  which  separates  these  two  moun- 
tains  was  long  tiie  terror  of  travellers, 
but  since  the  opening  of  the  new  road 
all  danger  of  robbers  or  bandits  has 
ceased.  Some  remains  of  Roman  con- 
structions have  been  found  hereabouts. 
The  villages  of  Bonannaro  and  of 
Borutta  (the  wines  of  which  resemble 
the  Lacrima  of  Vesuvius,  the  soil  being 
also  volcanic)  are  left  on  the  rt.  hand, 
and  after  passing  where  the  new  road 
to  Ozieri  branches  off  on  the  1.  we  arrive 
after  13  m.  at 

[The  rly.  to  Ozieri  and  Terranuova, 
will  branch  off  from  here  and] 

Torralba f  a  village  with  1120  Inhab. 
On  the  hill  above  it  is  the  church  of 
S,  Pietro  di  Torres,  formerly  a  bishop's 
see,  now  falling  into  ruin  without  a 
trace  of  the  episcopal  town  which  sur- 
rounded the  cathedral;  the  church, 
like  that  of  Saccargia,  built  of  alter- 
nate courses  of  white  and  black  marble, 
is  >15  ft.  long  and  50  wide,  and  offers 
some  curious  specimens  of  mediseval 
sculpture.  To  enter  it  the  key  must 
be  sent  for  to  the  sacristan's  at  Borutta. 
Two  miles  beyond  Torralba  the  road  to 
Alghero  branches  off  on  the  rt. :  oppo- 
site is  the  chapel  of  Cabu-Abbas,  and  a 
fountain,  which  rises  at  the  extremity 
of  a  current  of  lava  descending  from 
the  volcanic  crater  of  Keremule  on  the 
rt.  A  short  way  beyond  this,  on  the 
1.,  are  two  of  the  most  remarkable  iVwr- 
hagt  in  all  Sardinia ;  that  of  Sanf  Antino 
has  all  the  central  chambers  rising  in 
3  stories,  one  above  the  other,  and,  al- 
though the  entrance  is  encumbered  with 
rubbish,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pene- 
trating into  it :  this  passage  opens  into 
the  spiral  staircase  which  communicates 
with  the  several  chambers.  This  Nurhag 
is  placed  on  a  triangular  basement,  at 
each  of  the  angles  of  which  are  conical 
chambers,  conmiunicating  by  a  subter- 
ranean corridor.  The  Nurhag  Ois  is 
separated  from  ihe  former  by  a  rivulet. 
The  principal  cone  is  flanked  on  the  E. 
and  S.  sides  by  three  smaller  ones  con- 


nected with  it,  by  a  kind  of  terrace, 
giving  to  the  whole  the  look  of  a  medi- 
seval  stronghold. 

5  m  from  Torralba  is  the  Canton- 
niera  di  Giave,  on  the  height  above 
which,  on  the  1.,  is  the  village  of  Giave, 
built  on  the  edge  of  an  extinct  volcanic 
crater,  which  is  well  preserved.  A 
mile  beyond  this  the  road  crosses  a 
rivulet,  near  to  which  is  a  hill  of  lime- 
stone pierced  with  several  square  aper- 
tures affording  access  to  caverns  di- 
vided into  regular  chambers,  which 
may  have  served  both  as  dwellings  and 
places  of  sepulture.  This  series  of 
grottoes  continues  for  a  considerable 
distance,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  high 
road  as  far  as  Bonorvay  and  in  the  same 
almost  horizontal  '  bed  of  limestone. 
They  are  called  in  the  country  Domos 
de  Gianas,  and,  according  to  the  local 
tradition,  served  as  places  of  refuge  to 
the  primitive  Christians  of  the  island. 
Several  similar  grottoes  extend  in  the 
direction  of  Padora  (the  ancient  Gurulis 
Veius),  10  m.W.  of  Giave,  where  Phoeni- 
cian and  Roman  coins  and  idols  have 
been  discovered,  as  well  as  some  Cyclo- 
pean or  polygonal  constructions.  Six 
miles  beyond  theCantonniera  di  Giave  is 
that  of  Bonorva,  where,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  the, traveller  may  find  a 
not  over-clean  bed. 

Bonorva,  a  good-sized  town,  for  this 
country,  of  5000  Inhab.,  and  about 
a  mile  from  the  high  road  on  the  L 
The  population,  which  is  entirely  pas- 
toral and  agricultural,  <  has  preserved 
more  than  elsewhere  tlhe  old  quarrel- 
some character  of  the  Sardes.  Tlie 
church,  built  in  1612,  lias  nothing  re- 
markable. The  climaliC  is  cold  in 
winter,  although  it  is  scarcely  1500  ft. 
above  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the 
table-land  which  overloolu  it  on  the  S. 
preventing  the  influence  of  the  winds 
from  that  quarter.  Sn6w  sometimes 
falls  here  in  great  abundance,  and  as 
late  as  the  month  of  Macrch.  Beyond 
the  Oantonniera  of  Bonorva  the  road  com- 
mences ascending  to  the  pliateau  or  hish 
plain  of  La  Campedda,  2145  ft.  above  toe 
sea,  which  separates  the  waters  flowins 
into  the  gulf  of  Asinara  ob  the  N.  and 
to  the  river  Tirse  on  the  ^\,  The  view 
from  the  chapel  of  San  Sit.tieone  is  very 
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extensive  oyer  the  plains  and  mountains 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  isl^d.  Near 
this  chapel  are  the  remuns  of  two 
square  towers  of  polygonal  masonry, 
and  some  ruins  of  habitations.  The  pass 
across  the  Campedda  during  the  winter 
is  often  blocked  up  with  snow,  so  as  to 
detain  the  diligence  for  three  and  four 
days  at  a  time  at  Bcmorva  or  Macomer, 
The  plateau  was  in  bygone  times  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  which  is  gradually 
disappearing,  the  wood  being  trans- 
^rted  to  Bosa  to  be  shipped  to  Genoa 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  on  the  1.  of  the 
Cantonnierade  la  Campedda,  in  that  part 
of  the  forest  called  La  Selva  di  Sauccu, 
have  been  discovered  some  sepulchral 
monuments,  now  deposited  in  the  house 
of  Count  Pinna  at  Macomer :  the  origin 
of  these  monuments  is  still  undecided. 
At  the  bridge  of  Ferda  Manna  is  a 
Roman  milestone  m  sitA^  the  present 
road  appearing  to  follow  exactly  the 
line  of  the  ancient  one.  The  S.  escarp- 
ment of  the  plateau  of  La  Campedda 
commences  at  Monte  Muradu;  beyond 
which  the  road  to  Bosa  on  the  sea-coast 
branches  off  to  the  rt. ;  and  after  a  de- 
scent of  i  hour,  and  at  9  m.  from  Bo- 
norva,  we  arrive  at 

Macomer,  a  village  of  2000  Inhab.,  on 
the  site  of  the  Macopsisa  of  Ptolemy, 
offering  some  traces  of  its  Roman  origin. 
Before  the  church  are  3  ancient  mile- 
stones discovered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
two  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  marking 
the  LV.  and  lvi.  miles  from  Turris,  and 
the  third  of  that  of  Sept.  Severus,  also 
marking  the  lvi.  m.  Until  the  opening 
of  the  new  road  Macomer  was  a  place 
of  little  importance ;  its  central  position, 
near  the  junction  of  the  new  lines  of 
communication  to  Nuoro  and  Bosa  with 
the  great  central  route  of  the  island,  is 
now  likely  to  add  much  to  its  prosperity. 
Situated  on  the  declivity  from  the  plateau 
of  La  Campedda,  Macomer  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Tirse,  and  towards  the 
S.W.  the  plains  of  Oristano,  whilst  it 
commands  on  the  E.S.E.  the  high  peaks 
of  Genargenbi,  Although  1890  ft.  above 
the  sea,  Uie  air  at  Macomer  is  unhealthy 
during  the  summer.  In  no  part  of  Sar- 
dinia do  we  see  a  greater  number  of 
Nurhags  than  about  this  place ;  that  of 


Santa  Barbara,  about  a  mile  N.  of  the 
town,  and  near  the  high  road,  is  well 
worth  a  visit,  from  its  good  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
almost  quadrilateral  form,  and  for  the 
four  smaller  cones  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. Another  locality,  about  5  m. 
W.  of  Macomer,  is  interesting  for  its 
ruins  of  a  still  more  problematical 
origin  than  the  Nurhags:  these  are 
called  Tamuli — probably  a  corruption 
of  Tumuli  (?).  At  the  base  of  a  Nurhag 
well  preserved,  in  which  were  dis- 
covered some  curious  idols,  supposed 
by  La  Marmora  to  be  Phoenician,  are 
placed  six  conical ,  stones,  each  4^  ft. 
high,  three  of  which  have  sculptured 
upon  them  representations  of  the  breasts 
of  a  female.  They  appear  to  belong  to 
one  of  those  monuments  which  the 
Sards  call  Giants'  Tombs  (see  p.  436). 
About  100  yds.  farther  is  another  of 
these  Sepidturas  de  is  Gigardes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  underwood. 

Leaving  Macomer,  the  road  descends 
nearly  600  ft.  in  a  southerly  direction, 
leaving  on  the  1.  that  to  Silanus  and 
Nuoro ;  at  the  3rd  mile  is  the  chapel  of 
San  Zussorio,  and  the  ruined  Nurhag 
Imberti  on  the  1.,  near  the  village  of 
Borore,  with  a  Sepultura  de  is  Gigantes 
still  better  preserved  than  those  of  Ta- 
muli. A  similar  enclosure  called  Perda 
di  San  Baingiu  exists  2  m.  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  church  of  S.  Baingiu,  and  a 
third,  Za  Ferda  di  S,  Altare,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  mountains 
seen  on  the  rt.  are  the  volcanic  group  of 
Santu  Lussurgiu,  Monte  Ferru,  and  Cug- 
lieri.  3  m.  beyond  San  Lussorio  is  the 
Cantonniera  deFonte  Marquis,  from  which 
the  traveller  may  visit  to  the  1.  la 
Regia  Tanca,  or  horse-rearing  establish- 
ment of  ^  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  sur- 
rounded by  dwarfish  cork-oaks.  The 
vegetation  from  here  commences  to 
assume  a  more  southern  aspect  The 
road  rejoins  the  grand  route  at  Abba 
Santa ;  3  m.  beyond  which,  on  the  rt., 
is  the  Nurhag  Losa,  the  spiral  passage 
in  which  is  well  preserved.  1  m. 
further  on  is 

Fatdi-latino  (Fauli  from  Falus),  con- 
taining 2700  Inhab. ;  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  marsh  which  stood  close 
1  by,  drained  about  a  century  ago.    T^ — 
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are  several  monnments  similar  to  those  I 
of  Macomer  and  Borore  in  the  vicinity ; 
for  instance,  on  the  monticule  of  Go- 
roHTM.  About  1  m.  W.  of  the  town  is  a 
Nnrhag  with  a  Giant's  Tomb;  at  a 
little  distance  farther,  at  Perdu  Pes,  are 
several  of  the  latter  with  three  conical 
columns,  but,  instead  of  women's  breasts 
upon  them  as  at  Tamuli,  they  have  three 
and  six  elliptical  cavities,  wMch  pene- 
trate to  the  axes  of  the  cones. 

From  Paulirlatino  the  road  descends 
into  a  valley,  which  it  follows  for  8  m., 
in  which  the  vegetation  is  most  luxu- 
riant :  the  hills  on  either  side  have 
each  its  Nurhag  perched  upon  it. 

BaiUadUf  a  small  village  where  the 
road  debouches  from  the  latter  valley 
into  the  Campidano  Maggiore^  where  the 
heat  in  summer  is  excessive.  Here  we 
leave  the  hilly  region  to  enter  on  the 
most  fertile  and  civilized  part  of  all 
Sardinia.  As  we  approach  Oristano 
the  village-steeples  are  seen  in  greater 
numbers;  the  fields,  better  cultivated, 
are  surrounded  by  hedges  of  gigantic 
cactuses ;  and  after  passing  through  a 
grove  of  olive-trees  and  palms,  we  reach 
at  9  m.  from  Bauladu  the  insulated  ch. 
'Of  Nostra  Svjnora  del  Rimedio,  a  great 
resort  for  pilgrims  of  the  province  of 
Oristano.  The  Tirse  is  soon  after- 
wards crossed.  This  river,  which  rises 
in  the  granitic  mountains  of  Budduso, 
has  a  course  of  70  m.  before  it  reaches 
the  sea,  and  is  consequently  the  longest 
river  in  the  island.  The  construction 
of  the  bridge  over  it  is  attributed  to 
the  devil  by  the  lower  orders.  I  m. 
from  N.  S.  del  Rimedio  we  arrive  at 

Oristano,  founded  in  1070  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tharos  (too  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Barbary  pirates), 
and  always  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  island  ;  it  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop. It  has,  however,  the  desolate 
look  of  a  place  ravaged  by  a  pestilence ; 
the  old  walls  flanked  by  towers,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  judges  of  Arborea, 
the  houses  with  balconies  surrounded 
by  iron  railings  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Aragonese  nobles  who  once  inha- 
bited them,  are  s&dly  out  of  keeping 
'"'ith  the  present  abandoned  look  of  the 
ce.    This  can  only  be  explained  by 


snpposing  that  the  salt-marshes  which 
surround  the  town  have  increased  in 
extent,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  Tirse 
were  not  allowed  to  overflow  in  the 
11th  centy.  as  at  present,  or  certainly 
its  founders  would  not  have  chosen 
such  an  un&vourable  position  as  Ons- 
tano  occupies.  There  is  no  inn  here, 
if  we  except  a  dirty  lodging-house  near 
the  diligence-office.  There  is  a  cafe  in 
the  town,  where  the  amarettiy  for 
which  Oristano  is  celebrated,  may  be 
procured.  The  bread  of  Oristano  is 
considered  the  best  in  Sardinia. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  of  recent 
date,  has  some  fair  pictures  of  a  Sardi- 
nian artist,  Marghmotti,  still  living. 
Avoid  visiting  the  prison  in  the  Torre 
di  Mare,  a  frightfol  specimen  of  what 
the  lock-ups  of  the  18th  century  were 
under  the  worst  system.  Some  pottery 
is  manufactured  here ;  it  may  be  added 
that  a  good  many  ancient  vases  are 
discovered  in  the  tombs  about  Tharros. 
The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  has 
changed  here  from  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island ;  the 
capote  J  instead  of  black,  is  brown,  and  a 
hat  covered  with  oil-cloth,  and  with  a 
wide  brim,  distinguishes  the  man  of 
the  South  from  those  of  the  Capo  Set- 
tentrionale.  The  females  wear  an  ample 
scarf  or  handkerchief,  which  reaches  to 
the  ground,  bound  round  the  face  so  as 
to  dlow  only  the  eyes  to  be  seen ; 
it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Spanish 
mantilla,  which  the  Andalusians  about 
Tarifia  wear ;  under  this  handkerchief 
is  a  red  petticoat ;  most  of  the  females 
go  barefooted.  The  interior  of  Oris- 
tano has  little  to  interest  the  tra- 
veller ;  it  is  quite  different  as  regards 
the  environs:  several  excursions  may 
be  made  to  them,  amongst  which  the 
most  interesting  will  be— to  Mills  and 
the  Monte  Ferru;  to  Cabras  and  the 
ruins  of  Tharros. 

The  first  of  these  excursions  will  oc- 
cupy 2  days,  but  more  advantageously 
3 ;  the  first  8  miles  may  be  performed 
in  a  carriage,  as  far  as  the  village 
of  I^amazza,  on  the  Strada  Centrale, 
from  which  a  road  of  3  m.  runs  across 
a  country  producing  com  when  in  culti- 
vation (for  it  is  often  in  fallow),  having 
i  before  us  the  Monte  FerrUf  the  slopes  of 
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which  ,are  covered  -with  orange-trees. 
After  passing  the  chapel  of  St.  Paulo  the 
village  of  Milis  is  reached,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  magnificent  villa  of 
Marquis  Boyl,  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  miserable  aspect  of  the  sur- 
rounding cottages.  Milis  contains  1 600 
Inhab. ;  the  air  is  not  of  the  best ;  the  pea- 
santry are  employed  in  carrying  oranges 
either  into  the  interior,  or  to  Oristano  for 
shipment.  The  forest  of  Milis  is  nearly 
3  m.  long,  and  f  m.  in  breadth,  divided 
into  several  properties,  the  two  largest 
belonging  to  Marquis  Boyl  and  to  the 
Chapter  of  Oristano.  The  number  of 
orange-trees  bearing  fruit  is  estimated 
at  300,000,  each  tree  furnishing  on  an 
average  300  oranges  annually ;  some  of 
the  trees  are  6  ft.  in  circumference :  the 
most  magnificent,  being  one  on  Marquis 
Boyl's  property,  bears  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  the  late  king  of  Sardinia's 
visit  to  the  forest  in  May,  1829.  Nei- 
ther the  orange-groves  of  Hyeres  nor  of 
Portugal  can  convey  any  idea  of  these 
plantations:  here  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  cultivation ;  the  ground  beneath 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass^  the 
dark  green  of  which  contrasts  sin- 
gularly with  the  gold-coloured  fruit 
and  white  flowers  strewed  upon  it  from 
the  trees  above.  Man  really  here  ap- 
pears only  called  to  gather  the  fruit 
so  liberally  bestowed  by  nature.  Fropi 
Milis,  by  a  very  indifferent  road,  the 
tourist  can  continue  to  Bonarcado,  a 
pleasant  village  on  the  declivities  of 
Monte  Ferru,  and  from  thence  through 
a  deep  and  savage  ravine  to  Santu  Lus- 
surgiu.  This  village,  of  4800  Inhab., 
1600  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  4  hrs. 
distant  from  Milis,  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  volcanic  crater,  the  N. 
lip  of  which  forms  a  kind  of  amphi- 
theatre surrounding  it,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  Monte  Urticu  (3440  ft.  above 
the  sea).  The  best  place  from  which  to 
observe  this  curious  district  will  be  the 
small  ch.  of  S.  Giuseppe,  on  a  rising  to  the 
E.  of  the  town.  The  road  to  Cuglieri 
rises  over  the  wall  of  the  crater,  through 
a  forest  of  chesnut-trees,  not  unlike  those 
on  the  declivities  of  Etna,  passing  near 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  the  Monte 
UrticUf  descending  from  thence  towards 
the  N.W.  througn  a  forest  of  secular 


oaks  and  ilexes,  the  ground  beneath 
covered  with  peonies  (Poeonia  coral- 
lina,  Dec).  These  forests  abound  in 
deer  and  wild  boars,  and  the  hunting 
parties  which  assemble  in  them  at 
Easter  are  amongst  the  most  frequented 
in  Sardinia.  Near  the  foot  of  the  descent 
is  the  ancient  castle  of  Monte  Ferru, 
which  dates  from  1160;  close  to  it  is  a 
cavern  called  La  Spelonca  di  Nonna, 
consisting  of  several  chambers  artifi- 
cially excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa, 
round  which  are  cells  which  appear  to 
have  served  for  places  of  sepulture. 

Cuglieri/ a  town  of  4200  f^ouls,  4  hrs. 
distant  from  Santu  Lussurgiu^  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Qurulis 
NovGf  offers  some  traces  of  Roman  edi- 
fices ;  it  is  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  it  owes  in  a  great  degree 
to  its  healthy  situation.  The  view  from 
before  the  principal  ch.  is  very  exten- 
sive over  the  plain  of  Bosa  {La  Pla- 
nargta),  and  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
Cape  Marargiu  to  Cape  Mannu :  in  the 
spring  the  panorama  is  particularly  en- 
livened by  die  numerous  boats  employed 
in  the  coral  fishery  in  the  offing.  An 
excellent  carriage-road  leads  from  Cug- 
lieri to  the  chapel  of  Santa  Caterina  di 
Pittinnuri  (8  m.),  a  place  of  CTeat  vene- 
ration among  liie  people  of  the  country 
around.  At  a  short  way  S.  of  Sta.  Cate- 
rina is  the  site  of  the  Roman  town 
of  Cornus;  and  of  the  arx  of  which 
there  are  traces  on  a  hill  near  the 
sea-shore  ;  among  these  ruins  have  been 
frequently  discovered  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, vases  of  an  elegant  form,  with 
Phcenician  medals  and  bronzes.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  ruins  of  this 
citadel,  and  towards  the  E.,  are  an  aban- 
doned iron-mine  and  some  traces  of 
ancient  furnaces.  From  herewe  follow 
during  5  m.  the  western  base  of  Monte 
Ferru,  to  reach  the  Campidano  of  Milis, 
and,  passing  by  the  rich  though  un- 
healthy villages  of  Riola,  Nurache,  and 
Solands,  return  to  Oristano  by  the  Ma- 
donna del  Rimedio. 

The  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  Tharros 
will  occupy  a  long  day  from  Oristano ; 
passing  by  the  Madonna  del  Rimedio  to 
Cabras  (4  m.),  a  neat  village  of  3720 
Inhab.  on  the  salt  lake  of  Mar  e  Ppntis. 
Cabras  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  <- 
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Hfiu^fUfy  *iUUif  %*A  wh'^,h  it  vx^^l  t^/t 
>.-if  4tffU'Uf  t//  f^msM'/Jjr,  iriw*  it  c»rH  tfcif 
It  ir'/#;i/|  f/#i«rrfi>^«  irjtb  tli*  «xl«uu9« 
0*hirff^.  It  M  n0}tt  Uf  fAAtrr^Hf  th^U 
wt*h  thm  f^*^  Mpp^natnutfji  tA  uAftukt 
ti*(*Hh  fMt*tmif%i  th««4ult  yffyti\AiAinut\uc 
ttt^/ftetUty  iU  »n  *atrtj  a|^  m  i:%^tam^e, 
ThM  htjM^tM  iff  Cy^ffiu  Mm  §trali^i  and 
wUUf,  i\m  iumiufik  gmtenUj  of  one  ftoiy, 
Uf  wUwh  tliftt  of  t(i«  fimaer  fetuial 
1/^4,  t>M»  M«rrjttU  AreaUf  U  not  an 
««/'^i/;ri$  t>i«  ofil^  vMibU  diffiifrence 
^Hdwmn  ihit  tiwtlUuffi  of  the  diffident 
ti\Ht*u%  MufTf  ihii  Uume  of  tbe  pro- 
ItrtttUmt  (fwmdpalffti)  and  clergy  have 
pfum  winntfwn,  a  privilege  which  han 
W«  <^fri  ri^Mt*uUid  \fy  the  lower  orders 
hy  umMhUifn  ihtmt  of  {^emotia  whom  they 
(umn\iUirM\  no  heiti^r  than  themselves. 
The  parifih  eh,  is  dedicated  to  the 
Miulimna  dMl*  AHmntai  near  it  is  a 
rtiln  of  a  casth*  of  tiie  Judges  of  Arbo- 
ntttf  and  from  this  cause  called  the 
l'ala(Mi  of  Kloonora>  the  name  of  that 
extraordinary  woman,  the  Oiudichessa 
of  Arliorea,  who  granted  to  her  sub- 
Jttists  the  Carta  di  Loocr,  the  Magna 
(^iiAiiTA  of  the  Bardef  in  the  middle 
Ages. 

The   oonntry  round   Oahra$  ii   co- 

varod    with    plantations    of  gigantic 

"•Ivo-treei,    in    the   midst   of  which 

1  date-palms  give  to  it  an  oriental 

t.    Tne  fishery  of  the  salt  lakes 

sold  of  lito   years  fbr  48,000^ 

ng,  and  is  likely  to  bo  carried  on 
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Temc  trxznct  caa 
a*  £kr  as  Cabru  CL  a 
rt  k.«;  ■!<:;<(  trgrtiimhaaAaA,  fiSowii;^ 
tiKr  tLtonv  and  croflRx^  sercsal  of  tbe  o- 
calt  wiii>::b  erJlOK^:LicaSe  between  tlie  salt 
iMLe  9la  the  sea:  tbe  X.W.  cxtronitj 
of  the  hay  is  shut  ia  by  a  narrow  pio- 
loootorj,  the  Capo  di  Sao  Marai,  at  the 
foot  <3€  which  is  an  ancient  insolated 
chorch,  which  alone  nttrfca  the  nte  of 
,  the  city  of  Tf%arrfj^  the  residenee  of  the 
!  judges  of  Ki^xfm.  nntil  the  11th  eenty. 
This  choreh  is  still  an  abbey,  under  the 
denomination  of  S^m  Giawmad  di  Smtx, 
Sinis  beina;  the  name  of  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  lagnna  of  Mare  Pcntis  and 
the  sea.  The  excorsion  from  Cabras  to 
S.  Giovanni  will  require  2  hoars.  Dur- 
ing his  walk  the  tourist  may  see  nu- 
merous red  flamingoes  on  the  salt  lake 
and  the  gulf  The  ch.  of  San  Gio- 
Tanni  has  nothing  of  interest,  except 
its  deserted  appearance,  in  the  midst  of 
sand'hills,  wnich  have  covered  en- 
tirely the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city ; 
crossing  them  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  a  tower,  we  arrive  at  the  Necropolis, 
which  extends  to  the  sea-shore;  it  is 
here  that  sepulchres  excavated  in  the 
limestone  rock  are  frequently  disco- 
vered, containing,  alongside  the  human 
skeletons,  gold  rings,  ear-rings,  and 
necklaces,  large  glass  vessels  of  Etruscan 
forms,  scarabeei,  Egyptian  amulets,  &c. 
Specimens  of  these  antiquities  may  be 
purchased  at  Cabras,  the  inhabitants 
considering  the  site  as  the  property  of 
their  village;  strangers  can  easily  under- 
tcJce  excavations  themselves,  under  the 
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protection  of  some  influential  person  of 
that  town.  On  the  promontory  of  Sinis 
are  more  than  twenty  Mirhags,  all 
placed  npon  commanding  eminences; 
the  southern  point  of  the  promontory  is 
frequented  by  a  peculiar  species  of 
falcon,  the  Faico  Eleonorse,  so  called 
by  General  de  La  Marmora,  in  honour 
of  the  Legislatrix,  who  in  the  Carta  di 
Logu  forbade  to  disturb  its  nests,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  fine. 

The  ffot  Springs  of  Fordungianus  de- 
serve also  to  be  visited;  this  will  occupy 
a  day  from  Oristano :  following  the  1. 
bank  of  the  Tirse,  through  a  country 
well-cultivated  with  vines,  olive-trees, 
and  cactuses,  the  villages  of  Sili,  Si- 
maxiSf  OUastra,  San  Vera  Congius,    and 
Villanova  di  Truscheddu,  are  successively 
passed  through.    An  ascent  brings  u 
to  the  arid  hill  of  Balargianus,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  over  the  plain 
of  the  Tirse,  and   the  Monte  Ghirghini 
on  the  S.,  the  rendezvous  of  the  sports- 
men of  Oristano.     Descending  from 
here  through  an  underwood  of  arbu- 
tus,  myrtles,  and  lentiscus,  we  reach 
the  village  of  Fordungianus,  the  ancient 
Forum  Trajani,  where  there  still  exist 
remains  of  a  fine  Roman  bridge  over 
the  Tirse,   and  considerable  ruins  of 
baths   surround'  the    now    abandoned 
thermal  springs,  the  persons  who  now 
resort  to  them  being  obliged  to  build  for 
themselves  huts  of  canes  to  protect  them 
from  cold  and  sun.    The  temperature 
of  the  sources  is  155°  Fahr. ;  they  con- 
tain sulphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia.   There  are  now  1045  Inhab.  m 
this  village,   their  poor  cottages  sur- 
rounded by  plantations  of  magnificent 
pomeffranate-trees.    A  modem,  though 
already  half-ruined  bridge  over  the  Tirse 
communicates  by  a, road  with  Pauli- 
latino.    The  air  of  Fordungianus  is  insa- 
lubrious in  summer.    Among  the  ruins 
of  the  Forum  Trajani  are  an  aqueduct, 
traces  of  a  Roman  road,  three  mile- 
stones' (recently  removed  to  the  mu- 
seum at  Cagliari) ;   there  are  also  re- 
mains of  a  wall  built  during  the  middle 
ages,  as  a  protection  against  the  moun- 
taineers of  La  Barbagia, 

Leaving  Oristano,  the  Strada  Centrale 
proceeds  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  leaving 
on  the  rt.  the  salt  lakes  of  S.  Giusta  and 


Sassu,  as  &r  as  Uras,  and  afterwards 
through  a  depression  between  the 
mountains  of  Unas  on  thie  rt.  and 
Monte  Arci  on  the  1.  15  m.  from  Oris- 
tano is  Uras,  a  village  of  2050  Inhab., 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain, 
the  richest  corn  district  in  the  island. 
Uras  is  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained 
in  1470  by  the  Marquis  of  Oristano 
over  the  Spanish  Viceroy.  8  m.  N.E. 
of  Uras  is  Ales,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Arci  (1120  Inhab.),  a  bishop's  see,  with 
a  cathedral  built  in  1636,  on  the  plan  of 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  di  Cariguano  at 
Genoa.  The  tract  between  the  volcanic 
peak  of  Arci  and  the  basaltic  plateau 
of  La  Giara  (see  p.  466)  is  called  Mar- 
milla,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Sardinia ;  in  the  centre  of  it  stands  Ales, 

Sardara^  8^  m.  from  Uras,  with  2340 
Inhab.,  on  the  lower  declivity  of  the 
Monte  Melas,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
thermal  springs  known  to  the  Romans  as 
the  Aqua  Neapolitance ;  they  rise  at  a 
temperature  of  140®  Fahr.,  and  contain 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gases,  with  sulphates  of  soda  and 
magnesia  in  solution.  The  bathers  re- 
sort to  certain  grottoes  in  the  vicinity, 
or  have  the  waters  carried  to  the  vil- 
lage. The  castle  of  Monreale,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Judges  of  Arborea,  to  the 
S.  of  the  springs,  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  mediseval  monuments  in  the 
island.  Like  most  of  the  villages  of 
the  Campidano,  Sardara  has  a  kind  of 
inn,  where  the  traveller  may  procure 
wine  and  other  refreshments,  and  even 
a  bed,  such  as  it  is.  Great  quantities 
of  saffron  are  cultivated  about  Sardara, 
as  well  as  in  the  environs  of 

Sanluri,  6^  m.  farther  on,  a  large 
village  of  3930  Inhab.,  with  a  ruined 
castle  and  some  churches.  We  would 
advise  the  traveller  to  visit  one  of  the 
houses  of  the  farmers  at  Sanluri,  or  in 
some  other  village  of  the  Campidano : 
the  disposition  is  throughout  the  same. 
A  mill  turned  by  a  pony  in  a  corner  of  the 
dwelling  forms  a  constant  appendage  to 
the  establishment.  There  is  a  peculiar 
breed  of  fowls  at  Sanluri,  remarkable 
for  their  size;  they  are  said  to  have 
been  intrdduced  from  Africa.  The 
women  here  wear  a  most  picturesque 
costume,  not  unlike  that  of  the  female 
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of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  This  place 
is  also  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Sar- 
dinia, for  a  victory  gained  in  1409,  by 
a  son  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  over 
Brancaleone  Doria,  the  husband  of  the 
Giudichessa  Eleonora  of  Arborea. 

4  m.  S.W.  of  Sanluri,  in  the  district 
of  San  Gavino,  is  the  agricultural  estab- 
lishment ofVittorio  Emmanuele,  granted 
in  1838  to  a  French  company,  who  en- 
gaged to  drain  the  marsh  of  Sanluri, 
and  to  restore  the  land  thus  reclaimed 
to  cultivation  ;  this  association  had  at 
first  to  contend  with  many  difficulties, 
and  especially  against  the  deleterious 
nature  of  the  climate,  further  in- 
creased by  the  increasing  mephitic 
exhalations,  prior  to  their  complete 
desiccation.  The  labourers  employed 
were  Sardes  only,  who  could  resist  the 
effects  of  malaria.  The  operation  proved 
an  unsuccessful  speculation.  The  pro- 
perty now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  Pal- 
lavicini,  a  Genoese  millionaire. 

4  m.  beyond  Sanluri,  after  cross- 
ing the  river  Mara,  is  the  Cantonniera 
of  Perda  Lunga  (long  stone),  a  name 
given  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
to  a  kind  of  Celtic  Menrhirs,  The 
stone  of  this  locality,  in  the  form  of  a 
rude  obelisk,  however,  is  the  natural 
termination  of  a  basaltic  dyke,  from 
round  which  the  volcanic  tufa  has  been 
washed  away.    2^  m.  farther  on  is 

Serrentif  on  the  side  of  a  lake  drained 
of  late  years.  4  m.  beyond  Serrenti 
is  Nuraminis ;  and  4  m.  farther,  at  the 
foot  of  some  volcanic  hills,  Monastir,  so 
called  from  a  neighbouring  monastery 
of  Camaldolese  monks.  Monastir  is  a 
flourishing  village  near  the  bifurcation 
of  the  high  road  to  Nuoro,  and  near 
the  banks  of  the  Marmu  and  Flumineddu 
torrents,  which  are  crossed  by  good 
bridges. 

The  13  m.  which  intervene  between 
Monastir  and  Cagliari  are  over  a  gently 
undulating  plain,  now  very  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  As  we  approach  the 
capital  we  pass  houses  in  the  midst  of 
enclosures  surrounded  by  cactus  hedges. 
After  leaving  on  the  rt.  the  Salt  Lake, 
or  the  Stagno,  and  the  road  to  Iglesias, 
we  enter  Cagliari  by  the  suburb  of 
Santa  Tenera,  and  the  Contrada  di 
Yenne,  in  which  is  situated  the  diligence 


office,  and  where  the  vettarini  stop: 
indeed  the  drivers  will  positively  refuse 
to  go  farther,  on  account  of  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  streets  in  the  upper  town. 
Travellers,  if  going  there,  must  procure 
a  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  which  costs  3 
livres,  to  transport  their  luggage ;  or 
porters,  each  of  whom  will  scarcely  be 
satisfied  with  1  franc  for  carrying  a 
trunk  or  a  bag. 

Caguabi  (the  Karalis  of  the  Ro- 
mans). Inns:  There  are  two  very  toler- 
able inns,  both  in  the  quarter  of  La 
Marina:  they  may  not  look  over-in» 
viting  to  persons  coming  from  the  hotels 
at  Genoa;  whereas  the  traveller  who 
has  arrived  from  Porto  Torres  .will  find 
them  tolerably  comfortable.  The  price 
of  bedrooms  varies  from  1  to  3  livres ; 
dinner  2  to  3 ;  breakfast  of  meat  and 
coffee,  2  francs.  There  is  another  inn 
at  the  entrance  of  Villa  Nuova;  and 
travellers  who  intend  to  prolong  their 
stay  ma^  obtain  furnished  rooms  at 
the  bathing  establishment  on  the  pro- 
menade. 

The  steamers  arrive  ttom  Genoa 
every  Thursday  and  Sunday  morning, 
and  return  on  the  Thursday  and  Mon- 
day. Another  sails  for  Tunis  on  the 
Sunday,  arriving  at  Cagliari  from 
Genoa  on  the  same  day.  Fares  to  and 
from  Genoa  70  and  45,  and  from  Ca- 
gliari to  Tunis  45  and  30  francs.  There 
is  also  a  line  of  steamers  for  the  island 
of  La  Maddalena  every  Thursday  even- 
ing, calling  at  Muravera,  TortoU^  Oro- 
sei,  Siniscola,  and  Terranova.  Other 
lines  of  steamers  leave  Cagliari  for 
Naples  the  6th  of  each  month,  in  20 
hrs. ;  and  for  Palermo,  on  every  se- 
cond Thursday,  at  6  p.m.,  employing 
24  hrs. 

Cagliari  contains  30,960  Inhab.  Al- 
though not  to  be  compared  to  many  of 
the  large  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  remarkable  for  its  fine  position,  the 
pureness  of  its  atmosphere,  the  extent 
of  its  ^If,  and  the  colour  of  the  rtuiks 
on  which  the  upper  town  is  built — all 
which  produce  a  pleasing  effect  on  the 
traveller  who  has  even  visited  Naples^Lis- 
bon,  or  Constantinople,  especially  when 
seen  from  the  £.  in  the  direction  of  Bo- 
naria.  The  precipitous  rock  upon  whicJi 
is  situated  the  quarter  of  the  Castle  pre- 
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sents  about  halfway  np  a  green  zone,  the 
site  of  the  public  promenade ;  at  the  base 
is  the  quarter  of  Villanova,  surrounded 
by  the  palm-trees  of  S,  Lucifero,  The 
interior  of  the  town  has  much  more  of  a 
Spanish  than  an  Italian  aspect,  and  the 
faces,  and  especially^  the  eyes  of  the 
females,  add  to  this  illusion. 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters, each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics. That  of  Uie' Castle  {Cos- 
teddu)  occupies  the  top  of  the  hill,  risiuff 
300ft.  above  the  sea:  it  is  surrounded 
b^  its  well-preserved  walls,  built  by  the 
Pisaus,  and  contains  the  palaces  of  the 
Viceroy  and  Archbishop,  and  of  the 
principal  families  of  the  island,  who 
reside  at  Cagliari  •  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  are,  the  P.  Boyl  and  P.  Villa 
Marina.  This  quarter  communicates 
with  the  others  by  means  of  four  gates ; 
those  of  the  Elefante  and  San  Pancrazio 
are  defended  by  towers,  each  bearing  a 
long  inscription  relative  to  their  erection 
by  the  Pisans  in  1305  and  1307.  The 
quarter  of  Stampace  extends  from  the 
first  of  these  gates  to  the  Campidano  on 
the  N. :  it  is  the  seat  of  the  mercantile 
and  industrial  part  of  the  population  ; 
there  are  some  good  shops  here,  those  of 
the  jewellers  in  particular,  for  the  supply 
of  the  rich  ornaments  worn  by  the 
females  of  the  S.  part  of  the  island. 
The  (Quarter  of  La  Marina  is  that  of  the 
maritime  trade  and  population,  and  of 
the  consular  and  custom-house  offices. 
Finally  that  of  Villanova,  on  the  E.  of  the 
Castle-hill,  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the 
agriculturists  of  the  rich  plain  that  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  of  Quartu  and  Plrri. 

The  streets  of  the  quarter  of  the 
Castle  are  narrow  and  tortuous ;  those 
of  La  Marina  and  Villanova  wider,  but 
execrably  paved,  and  sometimes  not  at 
all.  The  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Strada  di  Yenne,  is 
not  remarkable ;  the  Strada  di  San  Mi- 
chele,  parallel  to  the  latter,  is  the  finest 
in  the  town,  and  where  the  races  (^Pa- 
reggie)  take  place :  these  races  are 
peculiar,  consisting  of  a  line  of  3  to  6 
mounted  men,  who  run  at  full  speed  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  holding  each  other's 
arms,  the  great  effort  being  to  arrive  to- 
gether, still  holding  to  each  other.  The 
ancient  Pisan  and  Aragonese  bastions 


have  been  converted  into  boulevards  or 
promenades.  The  view  from  that  of  St. 
Catherine,  over  the  Port,  Gulf,  and  Salt 
Lakes,  and  towards  Capes  Carbonara  and 
Pula,  is  very  fine.  Other  public  walks 
have  been  recently  laid  out  to  the  E.  of 
Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  following  the 
declivity  of  the  Castle  hill,  on  whicn 
has  been  placed  a  Roman  statue,  con- 
verted into  La  Giudichessa  Eleonora, 
holding  in  her  hand' the  Carta  di  Logu. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Ce- 
cilia, is  a  vast  irregular  edifice,  begun 
in  1312  by  the  Pisans,  and  completed 
in  1331  by  the  Aragonese  kings:  it 
was  restored  in  the  17th  century: 
the  high  altar  is  of  massive  silver, 
with  statuettes  of  the  same,  in  good 
taste :  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  it  are  two  lions  crushing  serpents, 
which  support  the  balustrade — a  species 
of  allegory  very  general  throughout 
the  Sardinian  churches.  The  ancient 
ambones  have  been  removed  to  near 
the  principal  entrance.  The  pictures 
are  in  general  copies  of  the  school 
of  the  Caraccis.  A  silver  dish,  with 
sculptures  of  the  Triumph  of  Galatea, 
in  the  sacristry,  is  attributed  to  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini.  In  one  of  the  chapels 
is  the  huge  monument  of  Martino  King 
of  Sicily,  the  victor  at  Sanluri  (see  p. 
451 ) ;  he  was  the  son  of  Martino  King 
of  Aragon,  and  was  carried  off  by  a  fever 
a  few  days  after  his  victory ;  his  re- 
mains were  subsequently  removed  to 
Poblet  in  Catalonia.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  is  a  crypt,  divided  into  3  chapels ; 
that  of  St  Lucifer  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  wife  of  Louis  XVIII.  of  France,  a 
Princete  of  Savoy,  who  died  in  England 
in  1810;  and  that  of  St.  Saturninus,  of 
the  only  son  of  the  Duke  d'Aosta,  after- 
wards Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  by  whose 
death  the  crown  devolved  to  the  reign- 
ing branch  of  Savoy  Carignan;  in  the 
niches  are  placed  various  relics  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  Some  Pagan  bas-reliefs 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  this  sanctum 
sanctorum. 

Amongst  the  other  churches  of  Cag- 
liari, the  most  worthy  of  notice  are— 
S,  Francesco,  near  the  Piazza  S.  Carlo, 
erected  in  1274,  with  a  remarkable  fa- 
9ade,  and  some  ancient  paintings  of  *'' 
14th  centy.    Santa  Anna,  in  the  S^ 
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di  San  Michele,  with  a  statue  of  S. 
Amedeus  of  Savoy,  by  Galassi,  a  Sar- 
dinian artist,  and  a  picture  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  by  Marghtnotti,  San  Michele, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  in 
the  usual  highly  decorated  style  of 
the  churches  of  that  order;  in  the  sa- 
cristy is  a  picture  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
of  the  school  of  Guido,  wluch  have  had 
a  Sardinian  costume  given  to  their  naked 
figures  from  motives  of  &Ise  delicacy. 
La  Madonna  del  Cannine,  with  some 
paintings  of  the  Umbrian  school  on 
panel.  Into  the  walls  of  the  ch.  of 
Sant*  Efisio  have  been  built  the  cannon- 
balls  fired  against  thetown  by  the 
French  in  1793,  in  their  unsuccessful 
attack  on  it,  under  Admiral  Truguet 
and  Latouche  Treville.  An  adjoining 
reservoir  of  Roman  construction  is 
,  sliown  as  the  prison  of  the  saint  before 
his  martyrdom  at  PiUa.  On  the  1st  of 
every  May  the  statue  of  S.  Efisio  is 
carried  to  the  place  of  his  decapitation 
in  a  carriage  only  used  upon  that 
occasion. 

The  civil  hospital  requires  much 
amelioration:  a  new  one  will  soon  be 
completed  near  the  promenade  called 
Buon  Cammino.  There  are  two  edu- 
cational establishments  at  Cagliari  for 
orphans — that  for  the  girls  in  the 
former  college  of  the  nobles;  for  the 
boys  at  S.  Lucifero,  at  the  foot  of  Mon- 
reale,  near  which  is  the  new  cemetery, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  in  which  may 
be  seen  thie  finest  date-palms  in  all  Sar- 
dinia. The  Lazzaretto,  about  1^  m.  out 
of  the  town,  towards  Cape  S.  Elia,  has 
a  lofty  tower,  the  signal  station  for 
vessels  arriving  at  Cagliari. 

The  palace  inhabited  by  the  royal 
family  during  the  first  14  years  of  the 
present  century,  and  formerly  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Viceroys,  is  now  that  of 
the  military  commandant  of  the  island ;  it 
is  a  vast  building,  having  the  residence 
of  the  archbishop  on  one  side  and  a 
convent  on  the  other.  The  Palazzo 
MunicipaUy  alongside  the  cathedral,  has 
on  its  fayade  a  long  inscription  com- 
memorative of  the  visit  of  Charles  V. 
on  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  in  1535; 
in  one  of  the  halls  is  a  large  modem 
picture   by   Marghtnotti^  in  honour   of 


good  theatre  between  the  Castello  and 
Stampace,  which  is  generally  well  at- 
tended; a  Casino  or  dub  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Villamarina ;  the  rooms  are  large ; 
balls  are  given  here  during  winter. 
Throughout  the  town  are  several  cafes, 
where  the  Italian  and  French  news- 
papers are  taken  in ;  the  best  is  one  . 
near  the  Bastion  of  Sta.  Caterina. 

The  University  is  in  a  fine  building, 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  founded 
in  1596   oy  Philip  111.  of  Spain,  and 
reorganised  in  1764  by  King  Charles 
Emmanuel;  it  has  at  present  26  pro- 
fessors and  about  200  students.     The 
Museums  of  Antiquities  and  Natural  ffis- 
tory  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
building.    The  first  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  statues,  inscriptions,  medals, 
coins,  vases,  intaglios,   arms,   &c.,  of 
Roman  and  Phoenician  origin,   which 
have  been  discovered  in  Sardinia,  and 
especially  of  those  small  idols  so  peculiar 
to  Sardinia,  of  which  there  are  upwards 
of  500,  and  of  subjects  discovered  in 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Tharos.    The 
collections  of  natural  history  are  parti- 
cularly interesting  for  the  series  of  rocks 
and  fossils  of  the  island  made  by  General 
La  Marmora.     The  Library  contains 
19,000  volumes;  one  part  of  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  works  on  the  island,  of 
which  there  is  a  good  catalogue  by  Sig. 
Martini ;  the  other  books  are  principally 
on  jurisprudence  and  theology :  among 
the  MSS.  is  a  curious  incomplete  copy 
of  the  Divina  Commedia,  and  several  of 
local  interest,  the  most  remarkable  being 
the  collection  of  diplomas  of  the  Judges 
of  Arborea  (Codici  Cartacei  d^Arhorea), 
full  of  interest  for  the  history  of  Sar- 
dinia in  the  middle  ages. 

The  Port  of  Cagliari,  although  small, 
is  quite  sufficient  for  the  trade  of  the 
place ;  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
roadstead,  it  is  protected  by  Cape  St.  Elia 
towards  the  S.E.  In  the  middle  ages 
vessels  could  still  enter  into  the  Salt 
Lakes  W.  of  the  town,  as  we  know  the 
galleys  did  in  1296,  during  the  siege  of 
Santa  Gilia,  a  place  now  1^  m.  from  the 
sea.  This  Laguna,  or  Stagno  di  Cagliari, 
18  or  20  m.  in  circumference,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  6  m.  long,  called  la  Plaia,  through 
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to^admit  the  fish,  as  at  Cabras;  it  is 
covered  during  winter  with  water-fowl, 
especially  with  flamingoes,  which  arrive 
from  Africa  to  pass  the  cold  season; 
with  wild  swans,  geese,    ducks,   and 
other   aquatic  birds  from    the    north, 
which  famish    abundant   shooting    to 
the  sportsman.    These  shooting  parties 
during  the  winter  months  are  very  pic- 
turesque, numerous  boats  filled    with 
ladies  taking  part  in  them,  and  adding 
much  to  the  vivacity  of  the  scene.    The 
value  of  the  fishery  is  estimated  at 
150,000  livres;  it  consists  chiefly  of 
eels  and  grey  mullet  (muggmi).    To  the 
E.  of  Cagliari  are  2  similar  lakes,  the 
Stagno  di  Molentargiu,  and    the  Mare 
Stagnoy  and  which,  although  not  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  except  when  it 
blows  hard  from  the  S.,  are  equally  salt. 
Extensive  evaporating  pools  have  been 
established  on  the  banks  of  both  these 
Stagni,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
salt  are  procured  by  natural  evaporation. 
Cagliari  has  hitherto  remained  firee 
from  malaria;  its  elevated  situation  at 
the  extremity  of  the  great  depression 
of  the  Campidano,  through  which  blow 
the  strong  N.W.  winds  (maestrale),  ap- 
pears to  preserve  it  from  this  infliction, 
which  one  might  expect  to  exist,  sur- 
rounded as   it   is  by  salt   lakes    and 
marshes.    When  the  N.W.  wind  does 
not  blow,  a  slight  southerly  breeze  sets 
in    every    morning    about    10  o'clock, 
known  by  the  name  of  ImbattUj  and 
which  during  the  summer  renders  the 
heat  supportable,  although  the  latter 
sometimes    reaches    104P   Fahr.,    and 
drives  the  miasmata  before  it.    The  air 
of  Bonaria^  almost  a  suburb  of  Cagliari, 
has  of  late  years  become  tainted,  which 
has  been  attributed  to  a  pier  erected  for 
embarking  the  salt.    The  water  of  the 
springs  at  Cagliari  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  generally  drink 
only  that  collected  in  cisterns  from  the 
rain.    On  the  whole  the  water  is  in- 
different, and  ships  are  obliged  to  send 
for  it  to  Pula,  16  m.  off.    During  the 
time  of  the  Romans  it  was  brought  here 
from  the  mountains  of  Domus Novas,  25  m. 
distant,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct;  of  late 
it  has  been  proposed  to  convey  water 
from  Sinnai,  a  place  8  m.  to  the  N.E. 


The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cagliari  differs  little,  except  as  to  colour, 
from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 
The  accessories  are  richer ;  the  coUettu 
is  replaced  by  a  kind  of  juste  au  corps, 
in  gaudy  colours.  The  rt^aft^sn  (clothes- 
dealers)  are  remarkable  for  the  richness 
of  their  dress  on  feast-days,  wearing  a 
kind  of  blue  jacket,  the  sleeves  embroi- 
dered with  white,  ornamented  with  large 
silver  buttons ;  under  this  is  a  scarlet  cloth 
waistcoat:  the  white  trousers  scarcely 
reach  to  the  knees,  below  which  are  the 
universal  black  gaiters  of  the  Sardes; 
a  red  cap,  instead  of  the  Turkish  fez, 
covers  the  head.  The  fishermen  wear 
red  trousers,  a  blue  jacket,  and  a  red 
cap.  The  females  display  a  still  greater 
amount  of  elegance  and  finery  in  their 
dress  than  the  men,  by  the  number  of 
gold  and  silver  buttons,  pins,  &c.,  with 
which  they  decorate  every  part  of  it. 

Cagliari  is  situated  very  nearly  on  the 
site  of  Karalis,  a  Roman  Municipium, 
many  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen — the  principal  being  the  amphi- 
theatre excavated  in  the  limestone  rock 
below  the  promenade  of  Buon  Cammivx), 
the  seats  of  which  are  partly  preserved ; 
its  dimensions  are  nearly  153  ft.  by  98  in 
the  two  diameters.  Of  Uie  ancient  bury- 
ing-places  several  are  still  visible;  one, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  suburb  of  Santa 
Tenera,  is  called  the  8a  Qrutta  dessa 
Pihera  (Grotto  of  the  Viper),  from  the 
serpents  sculptured  over  the  entrance; 
it  has  suffered  by  the  cuttings  for  the 
new  road,  which  passes  close  by.  In  it 
are  several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  have  been  published  by 
Muratori  and  La  Marmora.  A  number 
of  similar  grottoes,  but  less  decorated, 
exist  on  the  limestone  cliffs  near  the 
Qrutta  dessa  Pibera,  as  well  as  on  the 
hill  of  Monreale.  Remains  of  an  aque- 
duct built  of  brick,  stamped  with  Ro- 
man names,  have  also  been  discovered 
near  the  town. 

The  hills  which  surround  the  city 
between  the  N.E.  and  E.  are  capped  with 
mediseval  castles,  which  add  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape;  the 
greater  number  in  ruins.  Beyond  these 
hills  extends  the  plain  called  //  Campi- 
dano di  Cagliari,  covered  with  populous 
villages,  each  of  which  will  furnish  an 
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agreeable  object  of  promenade  to  the 
stranger.  They  may  be  all  reached  in 
a  carriage,  if  such  a  convenience  can 
be  procured,  for  in  1854  there  was  only 
one  person  in  the  capital  who  kept  such 
Vehicles  for  hire,  and  in  fine  weather 
the^  were  not  easy  to  be  had  even  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.  An  omnibus  goes  daily 
to  Quartu,  the  most  important  of  the 
Tillages  of  the  Campidano  of  Cagliari, 
which  contains  6300  Inhab. 

The  traveller  who  may  be  at  Cagliari 
in  May  ought  to  visit  the  towns  of  the 
Campidano  during  their  feast-days,  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  costumes  of  the  peasantry. 
These  feasts  consist,  amongst  other 
ceremonies,  of  a  long  procession  of 
oxen  yoked  two  and  two,  their  horns 
decorated  with  bouquets  of  flowers 
next  come  the  different  village  con- 
fraternities, followed  by  the  statue  of 
the  patron  saint  of  the  locality,  preceded 
by  his  banner  carried  by  a  cavalier,  his 
face  turned  towards  the  statue,  and  whose 
horse  walks  backwards,  not  to  fail  in 
respect  to  the  divinity.  The  procession 
ended,  races  follow,  the  horses  mounted 
by  boys  from  10  to  12  years  of  age,  with- 
out bridle  or  stirrups.  At  all  hours  of 
the  day  groups  may  be  seen  dancing  the 
ballo  tondo  under  the  trees.  It  is  here 
that  the  young  women  of  the  Campidano 
may  be  seen  in  all  their  beauty  and 
splendour  of  cpstume,  which  generally 
consists  of  a  juste  au  corps  of  satin,  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  silver,  open  in 
front,  the  sleeves  with  rich  gold  lace, 
and  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
buttons;  over  this  juste  au  corps  is  a 
black  velvet  vest  with  embroidered 
pockets,  bound  round  by  a  wide  belt  of 
gold  lace ;  the  petticoat  is  scarlet,  with 
an  apron  of  white  satin :  a  gold  necklace, 
with  an  abundance  of  gold  chains  and 
of  rings  on  every  finger,  complete  this 
picturesque  and  rich 'toilette.  It  is  re- 
markable that  such  meetings  never  give 
rise  to  disorder,  the  only  objects  of 
refreshment  being  oranges  and  torronis 
(a  sort  of  almond-cake).  A  game  which 
may  be  witnessed  at  the  fl§tes  of  Quartu 
ana  Selargius  is  the  Tirai  di  peij  or  a 
kicking-match,  more  curious  than  agree- 
able to  witness. 


ExcuBfiioN  TO  Obbi  and  Pdia. 

This  excursion  will  require  a  day. 
Pula  is  about  20  m.  from  Cagliari.  The 
best  mode  of  making  it  will  be  on  horse- 
back. Following  the  narrow  slip  of  la 
Plata  that  separates  the  Stagno  or  Salt 
Lake  from  the  se&,  we  arrive  at  Orri^  9'm., 
a  domain  of  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Her- 
mosa,  created  by  tlie  father  of  the  present 
possessor  out  of  a  desert  waste,  which  he 
succeeded  in  converting  into  a  real  model 
farm,  where  the  plantations  of  vines, 
olive,  lilmond,  and  mulberry  trees  have 
succeeded  in  perfection.  The  garden, 
extending  from  the  Marquis's  villa  to 
the  shore,  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
exotic  plants.  Following  the  coast- 
line, 11  m.  from  Orri  is  Fula,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  plantations  of 
orange,  olive,  and  cherry  trees,  with 
some  date-palms.  The  climate  is  not 
very  healthy,  but  of  late  years  the  tn- 
temperie  has  been  diminished  by  im- 
proved drainage ;  Lord  Nelson  has  given 
his  testimony  to  the  salubrity  of  Pula 
in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Consul 
Magnon : — "  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
have  found  Pula  the  most  healthy  place 
the  fleet  has  ever  been  in ;  so  far  from 
a  man  being  ill,  of  the  thousands  who 
went  on  shore,  they  have  all  derived  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  salubrity  of 
the  air."  1  ^  m.  from  the  town,  on  the 
Capo  di  Pula,  is  the  ch.  of  S,  Efisio,  on 
the  spot  where  Ephisius,  a  general  of 
Diocletian,  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
marks  the  site  of  the  city  of  Nora,  The 
road  to  it  from  Pula  passes  near  a 
ruined  Nurhag,  upon  which  rises  an  aque- 
duct which  carried  water  to  the  Ro- 
man town,  an  interesting  superposition 
in  an  archaeological  point  of  view.  On 
each  side  of  the  promontory  .are  traces 
of  quays  and  of  a  pier  with  some  coarse 
mosaics.  Several  Roman  fragments 
may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  ch. ;  but 
the  most  curious  ruin  is  that  called  La 
Leoniera,  a  small  theatre ;  the  seats  are 
nearly  perfect,  but  only  the  foundations 
of  the  proscenium  remain.  Several  of 
the  Roman  inscriptions  in  the  Museum 
of  Cagliari  were  discovered  here,  as  well 
as  the  two  Phoenician  ones,  perhaps  the 
greatest  curiosities  in  that  collection. 
Glass  vessels  of  elegant  forms,  similar  to 
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those  of  Tharros  (p.  450),  are  also  found 
from  time  to  time  amongst  tlie  ruins  of 
Nora. 

Pula  during  the  war  was  often  the 
rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet,  and, 
being  one  of  the  best  places  for  pro- 
curing water  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  still  resorted  to  by 
ships  of  war. 


ROUTE  2. 

8A88ABI  TO   TEHPIO  AND  FARAU. 

This  route  must  be  performed  on 
horseback:  the  first  part,  as  &r  as 
Tempio,  will  be  a  long  day's  journey. 

Leaving  Sassari,  we  follow  the  road 
to  Osilo  (p.  444),  leaving  the  latter  on 
the  rt.  to  descend  into  the  ravine  of 
Maniscalco,  and  after  a  ride  of  3  hrs. 
to  reach  the  village  of  Nulvi,  containing 
2800  Inhab.,  the  principal  town  of  the 
district  of  Anglona.  In  the  environs 
are  several  Nurhags,  amongst  which 
that  of  Alvu  is  remarkable  in  having  one 
of  its  sides  perfectly  vertical,  an  unique 
instance  in  these  curious  edifices,  which, 
as  already  stated,  are  more  or  less  in- 
clined. Ulose  to  it  is  the  Sepoltura  dessu 
PaladinOy  an  ordinary  Giant's  Tomb. 
Some  miles  N.  of  Nulvi,  on  the  road  to 
Castel  Sardo,  is  the  village  of  Sedini, 
notorious  for  the  wild  and  vindictive 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  Between 
Nulvi  and  Martis  the  road  passes  along 
the  Monte  Orsa  Manna,  on  the  sides  of 
which  are  several  sepulchral  grottoes. 
From  Martis,  a  village  of  1000  souls, 
the  road  descends  among  wild  olive 
and  cork-oak  trees  to  the  Coghinas 
river,  which  is  crossed  at  Scaffa  by  a 
ferry-boat.  [Should  the  tourist  be  not 
pressed  for  time  in  arriving  at  Tempio, 
there  is  a  much  more  agreeable  road  to 
Scaffa  by  Castel  Sardo ;  from  Sassari  to 
Sorso,  2  hrs.,  a  town  of  4200  Inhab., 
surrounded  by  tobacco-plantations,  and 
following  from  thence  the  coast  for  4 
hrs.  to  Castel  Sardo,  which,  although 
ranking  as  a  city  and  a  bishopric,  con- 


tains flcarceW  1950  Inhab.    Situated  on 
an  insulatea  rock,  it  was  founded  b^ 
the  Dorias  in  the  12th  cent.,  when  it 
was  called  Castel  Oenovese,  and  subse- 
quently C.  Aragonese,  and  C.  Sardo  when 
the  island  was  ceded  to  the  House  of 
Savoy;  it  is  now  a  poor  dirty  place, 
with  narrow  streets,   and  its   port  a 
smsdl  exposed  inlet,  from  which  there 
is  some  trade  in  the  productions  of  the 
province  of  Gallura.     Beyond  Castel 
Sardo  the  road  runs  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  afterwards  along  the  marshy  flat 
of  the  Coghinas  river,  where  there  are 
some  thermal  springs  frequented  by  the 
invalids  of   the  province,   but  where 
there  is  no  kind  of  accommodation  for 
bathing  or  for  the  bathers.    Not  far 
from  these  springs  is  Castel  Doria,  of 
the  same  period  as  Castel  Sardo,  now 
reduced  to  a  picturesque  mass  of  ruins 
surrounding  a  tower  100  ft.  high.  From 
Castel  Dona  the  road  runs  S.  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Coghinas,  crossing  the 
Rio  di  Perfugas   near  their  junction, 
and  after  2  hrs.  journey  we  reach  La 
Scafla,  where  we  join  the  direct  road  to 
Tempio  by  Martis.1     The   river    Co- 
ghinas, the  Temnus  or  Ptoleniy,  the  prin- 
cipal water-course  of  N.  Sardinia,  is 
very  liable  to  floods,  which  have  de- 
stroyed all  the  bridges  built  over  it  in 
its  whole  course  of  40  m. ;  indeed  the 
ferry  at  Scaffa  is  the  only  safe  mode  of 
crossing  it  at  present,  although  a  good 
bridge  is  now  in  progress  of  construction 
(Dec.  1855),  most  of  the   fords  being 
dangerous.    From  the  rt.  bank  the  road 
to  Tempio  runs  up  a  romantic  ravine, 
covered  with  an  underwood  of  arbutus, 
myrtles,  &c.,  with  scattered  ilexes  and 
cork-oaks,  and  which  continue  to  near 
the  gates  of  the  town. 

Tempio,  a  city  of  9500  Inhab.,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Gallura,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  at  an  elevation  of  1880 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  streets  are  wide,  the 
houses  low,  and  built  of  a  grey  granite. 
The  cathedral  and  other  churches  have 
little  worthy  of  notice.  N.E.  of  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Nuches,  is  a 
Nurhag,  so  colossal  as  to  be  called  Nu- 
racu  Majori,  Tempio,  in  former  times, 
was  celebrated  for  its  manufiicture  of 
fire-arms,  the  gun-barrels  being  brought 
from  Brescia ;  the  muskets  so  made  are  5 
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or  6  fk.  kmg,  resemUio^  those  carried  b j 
the  Albanuuif,  their  pnce  Yarying  from 
50  to  300  fn.  A  manofiictorj  of  bottle- 
corks  has  been  recently  set  up  here,  bat 
the  great  proportion  of  the  male  popu- 
lation follows  the  calling  of  muleteers, 
Cavallanti  and  Viandanti,  either  as 
ffuides  and  attendants  on  travellers,  or 
in  carrying  goods  from  place  to  place 
in  the  island  ;  they  pass  for  the  strongest 
men  in  Sardinia,  which  they  owe  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.  They  resem- 
ble in  many  respects  the  Gallegos  of 
Spain,  of  whom  they  possess  the  fp^t 
muscular  force  and  all  the  good  qualities. 

Tempio,  although  a  city  in  name,  has 
preserved  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
town  of  a  pastoral  community.  The 
sheep-sheanng  is  here  the  great  event 
of  the  year,  and  brings  about  those 
assemblies  or  fdtes  called  Gramiuatorgiu 
or  wool-pickings  (from  graminare,  in 
Sarde,  to  pick),  where  all  the  females 
of  the  locality  assemble,  and,  after 
having  performed  their  task,  end  by 
entertainments,  dancing,  &c.  The  wool 
merely  serves  for  making  the  coarse 
serges  called  furresi,  which  are  manu- 
factured by  the  different  families ;  none 
is  exported.  The  Gallura  is  essen- 
tially a  pastoral  province,  although  of 
late  years  a  certain  extent  of  culti- 
vated land  may  be  seen  about  the 
houses  of  the  shepherds  (ovili),  a  pro- 
gress towards  a  change  of  system  for 
the  better.  Tempio  is  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  granitic  chain  of  'Monte  Zim- 
hara^  some  of  whose  peaks  rise  to  a 
height  of  4000  ft.  ^  The  Punta  Balks- 
treri  will  form  an  interesting  excursion 
from  the  town ;  it  mav  easily  be  made 
in  a  day.  The  view  from  the  summit, 
embracing  the  mountainous  region  of  N. 
Sardinia,  is  very  extensive. 

There  is  a  kind  of  road  between  Tem- 
pio and  the  island  of  La  Madalena, 
crossing  the  plain  of  Gemini,  a  good 
deal  frequented  by  Viandanti^  smugglers, 
and  pilgrims  going  to  Monte  Santu, 
the  most  celebrated  Sanctuary  in  La 
Gallura,  and  said  to  contain  relics 
of  SS.  Nicholas  and  Trano,  but  we 
-vould  scarcely  advise  the  tourist  to 

^e  up  the  two  days  necessary  for  tra- 
ing  it,  if  he  be  not  prepared  to 
{h  it  to  the  full  extent  of  the  term. 


The  sceneTy  amidst  the  granite  moun- 
tains, however,  is  very  fine,  the  vegeta- 
tion of  oaks,  uexes,  and  cork-trees,  in 
the  midst  c^  a  perpetual  underwood 
of  myrtles  and  arbutos,  magnificent. 
Should  he  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
journey,  he  must  first  of  all  secure  a 
sure  guide,  and  carry  with  him  every- 
thing in  the  sha^  of  provisions  and 
bedding,  once  he  most  sleep  out  of 
doors.  The  road  from  Tempio  to  the 
Maddalena  Island,  after  descending  to 
the  river  Corona,  crosses  the  granitic 
chain,  on  one  of  the  summits  of  which  is 
Monte  Santo  or  Logu  Santuy  where  there 
is  a  ch.  of  the  13th  cent.  From  here, 
following  the  Liscia  torrent,  in  the  midst 
of  oleanders,  and  leaving  its  mouth  on 
the  1.,  we  reach  the  uninhabited  station 
of  U  Farau  on  the  beach,  and  where  one 
is  not  always  sure  to  find  a  boat  to 
reach  the  island,  2^  m.  in  the  offing ; 
but  one  will  come  over,  weather  per- 
mitting, on  making  the  understood  sig- 
nal, a  bonfire. 


ROUTE  3. 

8A88ABI  TO  ALOHERO. 

Ilie  25  m.  between  these  towns  may 
now  be  travelled  in  a  carriage  by  the 
new  route,  the  only  impediment  being 
the  river  of  Porto  Torres  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  bridge  over  it  not  being 
yet  completed.  On  leaviug  Sassari  the 
road  takes  a  westerly  direction,  through 
a  depression  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of 
Santa  Natalia,  passing  on  the  rt.,  about 
a  mile  from  Sassari,  a  house,  into  the 
wall  of  which  has  been  built  a  Boman 
sarcophagus  of  good  sculpture:  3  m. 
farther  we  descend  through  a  romantic 
glen  to  the  mill  of  Mulafa,  from  which 
we  cross  an  undulating  country  to  the 
torrent  of  Perdas  Alvas,  and  a  table-land 
with  a  second  torrent,  from  which  is  a 
rapid  ascent  to  Scalo  Cavallo,  14  m. 
from  Sassari:  here  comes  in  the  road 
from  Cagliari  to  Alghero.  The  tra- 
veller wiU  have  noticed  in  this  part  of 
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the  country  how  the  trees,  especially 
the  wild  olives,  have  their  tops  bent  to 
the  earth  and  towards  the  S.E.,  the 
effect  of  the  Maestrale,  or  N.W.  wind, 
which  blows  during  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  and  violently  all  over  the  N.  part 
of  Sardinia.  From  Scala  Cavallo  to 
Alghero  there  is  a  continuous  descent  of 
11m.  through  a  country  offering  little 
cultivation,  with  wastes,  on  which  grow 
the  lentiscus,  chamterops,  &c.  &c. 

Alghero  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  of  a  bishopric:  it  is  well  built, 
scarcely  a  dozen  of  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  surrounds  it  on  three 
sides ;  it  has  a  good  deal  of  the  aspect 
of  the  towns  on  the  Kiviera  of  Genoa 
and  of  Catalonia,  surrounded  with  me- 
diaeval walls;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
the  houses  high :  the  population  scarcely 
reaches  8000.  Alghero  has  little  trade, 
and,  being  seldom  the  resort  of  stran- 
gers, has  no  kind  of  inn,  so  that,  if  the 
traveller  has  not  taken  the  precaution 
to  obtain  letters  of  introduction,  he  may 
find  himself  awkwardly  situated ;  pro- 
vided with  letters,  he  will  experience 
every  kind  of  hospitality.  Founded  in 
1102  by  theDorias,  Alghero  was,  during 
two  centuries,  the  prmcipal  station  in 
Sardinia  for  its  maritime  trade  with 
Genoa.  In  1238  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pisans,  but  returned  to  the  Ge- 
noese, who  lost  it  again  in  1354,  when, 
after  a  memorable  siege,  it  was  taken 
by  the  King  of  Aragon,  upon  which,  the 
inhabitants  abandoning  it,  they  were 
replaced  by  a  colony  from  Catalonia, 
whose  language  is  still  spoken  here :  it 
preserved  a  certain  importance  as  the 
port  nearest  to  the  continental  posses- 
sions of  its  new  masters.  Here  Charles  V. 
landed  during  one  of  his  expeditions  to 
Africa  in  1541,  and  paid  it  the  compli- 
ment which  is  repeated  to  the  present  day, 
** handsome  and  well  situated"  (**bo- 
nita  y  bien  asentada  ").  The  visit  of  the 
Emperor  was  marked  by  great  disorders, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
cusable in  a  town  taken  by  storm.  The 
port  is  now  of  little  importance,  and  the 
trade  with  Genoa  trifling ;  it  is  chiefly 
the  resort  of  the  boats  employed  in 
the  coral-fishery,  and  of  a  few  Genoese, 
Maltese,  and  French  coasters,  which 
carry  away  the  products  of  the  district 


— raisins  (ztbibo),  woo},  cheese,  cork- 
bark,  sardinias,  &c. 

The  cathedral  dates  from  1510;  the 
altar  of  the  Holy  S&crament  and  the 
monument  of  the  Duke  di  Montferrat 
(ob.  1799)  are  the  only  Objects  worthy 
of  notice  in  it.  The  ch.  of  S.  Michele 
has  some  &ir  pictures,  among  others 
a  copy  of  a  Holy  Family  by  Raphael, 
now  at  Madrid.  The  municipality  con- 
tains some  documents  interesting  for 
the  local  history.  The  house  which 
Charles  V.  occupied  in  1541  now  be- 
longs to  the  Maramaldo  family,  and  is 
known  as  the  Casa  Albis,  The  window 
has  been  walled  up  from  which  the 
Emperor  took  such  pleasure  in  wit- 
nessing the  butchery  by  his  soldiers 
of  the  cattle  driven  into  the  town  to 
supply  his  fleet.  There  are  some  good 
modem  houses,  like  those  of  Italy,  near 
the  port.  The  fortifications  have  been 
raised  by  the  different  powers  that  have 
ruled  over  Sardinia.  The  tower  called 
Lo  Sperone,  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
has  received  a  degree  of  celebrity  from 
having  been  for  22  years  the  prison  of 
Vmcenzo  SuliSy  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party  at  Cagliari  in  1794.  The  view 
from  the  ramparts  near  the  Sperone  is 
very  fine,  especially  towards  sunset — 
the  Monte  Doglia,  and  the  more  distant 
peaks  of  La  Nurra,  with  the  vertical 
escarpment  of  the  Capo  della  Caccia 
(500  ft.  high),  appearing  on  the  horizon 
like  so  many  gigantic  spectres. 

Besides  coral,  the  coasts  about  Al- 

fhero  produce  the  bivalve  shell  called 
inna  Marina,  the  silky  filaments  or 
byssus  of  which  form  a  branch  of  trade. 
They  are  manufactured  into  gloves  at 
Cagliari  (as  at  Taranto  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples),  where  they  are  sold  at  from 
2  to  3  francs  a  pair. 

The  country  around  produces  oranges, 
olive-oil,  and  wine,  the  cultivation  of 
which  extends  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the 
heights  ofScah-Picada;  the  sanctuary  of ' 
Valverde  is  in  a  delicious  situation,  6  m. 
east  of  Alghero,  in  a  romantic  but  un- 
healthy vfuley ;  the  lands  to  the  S.  are 
covered  with  dwarf  palms,  the  roots  of 
which,  under  the  name  of  margallion, 
are  eaten  in  the  spring  by  the  lower 
orders;  N.  of  the  town  the  beach  ' 
formed  of  sand^and  seaweed  {aigv 
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thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  from 
which  it  is  probable  Alghero  derives  its 
name ;  they  form  a  kind  of  long  dune, 
which  prevents  the  flow  of  the  torrents 
into  the  sea,  thus  contributing  to  the 
insalubrity  of  the  neighbourhood.  We 
can  follow  this  narrow  strip  round  the 
bay  as  far  as  the  Lazzaretto,  and  along 
the  base  of  Monte  Doglia  to  Porto  Conte, 
a  fine  well-protected  roadstead,  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  of  the  Aragonese 
in  1353  over  the  Genoese  under  Antonio 
Grimaldi.  If  the  weather  permits,  we 
may  take  boat  here,  and,  rounding  the 
Capo  delta  Caccia,  visit  the  celebrated 
Orotto  of  Neptune,  near  the  point  of  the 
promontory  on  its  W,  side.  This  po- 
sition of  the  grotto,  which  exposes  it  to 
the  heaviest  swell  in  these  seas,  is  why 
it  can  only  be  visited  in  calm  weather 
and  during  a  few  days  in  the  summer 
months ;  and  even  then  it  will  be  more 
convenient  to  proceed  direct  from  Al- 
ghero hj  boat,  to  avoid  the  unwholesome 
exhalations  from  the  marshes  during  the 
journey  by  land.  The  distance  is  about 
14  m.  by  water,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  carr^  materials  for  lighting  up  the 
grotto,  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Entering  it,  the 
first  chamber,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
vestibule,  offers  little  to  detain  us.  The 
second  must  be  crossed  in  the  boat,  as 
it  is  filled  with  water  about  20  feet  deep  ; 
here  we  row  among  a  forest  of  stalac- 
tites some  60  feet  in  circumference ; 
ferther  on  a  vast  hall  appears  to  rest  on 
a  grand  central  stalagmite,  beyond 
which  opens  the  third  chamber,  where 
the  visitor  can  land,  and  roam  round 
galleries  300  and  400  feet  long,  and 
examine  the  strange  forms  which  the 
calcareous  concretions  assume.  A 
second  grotto,  deW  Altare,  may  be  visited 
in  all  weathers  from  Porto  Conte,  al- 
though the  entrance  is  narrow  and  diffi- 
cult ;  it  is  far  inferior  as  to  its  grandeur 
and  natural  beauties  to  the  Grotto  of 
Neptune,  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  on 
the  shore,  may  be  seen  some  rude  mo- 
saics and  ruins  jof  Koman  buildings  be- 
lon^ng  to  the  Nymphseus  Portus,  the 
ancient  name  of  Porto  Conte, 


ROUTE  4. 

ALOHEBO  TO  OZIERI  AND  TERRANOVA. 

The  whole  of  this  route  can  be  now 
performed  in  a  carriage,  bv  the  Strada 
Nazionale,  distance  91m.  C147|  kil.) 

This  road  leads  from  Alghero  to 
Torralba  on  the  Strada  Centrale,  from 
which  a  new  one  to  Terranova  has  been 
lately  completed  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island. 

[Ely.  in  progress  from  Torralba 
to  Terranuova  and  the  Golfo  degli 
Aranci.|| 

Leavmg  'Alghero  by  the  same  road 
by  which  we  arrived  as  far  as  Scala 
Cavallo  (11  m.),  we  afterwards  proceed 
through  a  well-cultivated  valley  to  Itiri 
(8  m.),  a  village  of  4120  Inhab.,  built 
on  a  tertiary  limestone  rock  ftdl  of 
large  oyster-shells ;  from  here  we  reach 
the  romantic  valley  of  the  Pio  di  Perdas 
Alvas,  near  the  head  of  which  is  situated 
^51  (14  m.  from  Itiri),  a  town  of  2800 
Inhab.,  an  ancient  fief  of  the  family  of 
Manca  di  Asinara,  now  Dukes  of  Val- 
lombrosa,  the  head  of  which  in  the 
18th  centy.  erected  the  rich  manorial 
residence  on  the  £.  side  of  the  village : 
the  local  tradition  handed  down  so  un- 
favourable a  souvenir  of  the  feudal 
exigencies  of  this  Sardinian  Gessier, 
that  the  castle  was  destroyed  in  1796 
by  the  inhabitants;  only  its  ruins  are 
now  to  be  seen.  [5  m.  W.  of  Tiesi, 
in  the  Monte  Maggiore,  is  a  large  grotto, 
curious  from  its  stalactites;  but  the 
country  over  which  we  must  pass  to 
reach  it  offers  no  interest,  and  ike  en- 
trance of  the  cavern  is  difficult.]  Half 
an  hour  S.  of  Tiesi  the  volcano  of 
Xeremule  presents  to  the  geologist  an 
object  of  much  greater  interest — a  per- 
fect^ volcanic  cone,  formed  of  black 
scorisB,  rising  on  a  basaltic  escarpment 
to  the  height  of  2160  ft.,  like  Vesuvius, 
on  the  side  of  the  Monte  Somma;  the 
cone  is  broken  down  on  the  east, 
and  a  current  of  scoriaceous  lava  de- 
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scends  from  it,  the  road  following  its 
N.E.  side  as  far  as  the  Strada  Centrale 
near  the  chapel  of  Cabu  Abbas  (p.  446). 
3  m.  from  Tiesi  we  rejoin  the  Strada 
Centrale,  at  the  Cantonuiera  di  Cabu 
Abbas,  2  m.  S.  of  Torralba,  following 
which  to  the  heights  of  Borutta,  the 
carriage-road  branches  off  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island  and  the  Gulf  of 
Terranova,  at  first  passing  between 
Monte  Arana  and  the  Monte  AustidUf 
also  a  volcanic  crater.  7  m.  from  Torr- 
alba, on  the  rt.,  is  the  village  of  Mores, 
at  the  base  of  ifonte  Lachesos,  overlook- 
ing the  plain,  in  the  environs  of  which 
is  found  a  species  of  truffle  called  tuvora, 
"which  is  collected  in  the  spring,  by 
sounding,  with  pointed  rods,  through  the 
superincumbent  sand,  the  tuber  emitting 
a  peculiar  noise  when  pierced,  like  an 
escape  of  air.  The  road  follows  the 
plain  of  the  river  of  Ozieri  for  10  m., 
as  far  as  S.  Pietro,  after  which  a  slight 
ascent  of  2  m.  brings  us  to 

Ozieri,  chief  town  of  its  province,  and 
a  bishop's  see,  on  the  slopes  of  a  valley, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  plain  called 
the  Campo  d'Ozieri,  in  the  midst  of 
vineyards ;  the  houses,  built  of  a  dark 
limestone,  are  in  general  good  ;  the 
principal  street  is  paved,  and  traversed 
by  a  watercourse  from  the  monumental 
fountain  at  one  of  its  extremities.  The 
cathedral  offers  nothing  remarkable; 
the  baptistery  has  some  modem  pictures 
by  Marghinotti;  one  of  some  celebrity  in 
the  country,  la  Madonna  della  Di&sa. 
In  the  ch.  of  la  Madonna  di  Loreto  is 
an  old  picture  on  panel  representing 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin. ,  There 
is  a  fine  view  from  the  chapel  of  la 
Madonna  di  Monserrato  on  a  rising  W. 
of  the  town.  Ozieri  has  a  population 
of  7150  Inhab.,  the  great  proportion 
agriculturists  or  owners  of  sheep-farms. 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  macaroni 
and  other  pastes  similar  to  those  of 
Genoa,  and  for  a  kind  of  bread  or 
biscuit  in  cakes  of  an  insipid  taste. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  from 
Ozieri  to  the  old  city  of  Ardara,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Logudoro,  and  re- 
sidence of  theGiudichessa  Adelasia,  the 
wife  of  King  Hentius,  natural  son  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  who  died  a 
prisoner  at  Bologna,  now  reduced  to  a 
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poor  hamlet  of  277  Inhab.  The  walls 
of  the  mediieval  town  are  still  standing, 
and  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  del  Regno  is, 
as  it  was  erected  in  the  11th  centy.,  a 
rectangular  building  of  90  ft.  by  30, 
divided  into  a  nave  and  2  side  aisles ; 
the  style  is  simple  and  elegant.  There 
are  some  remains  of  paintings  in  what 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  sacristy, 
much  praised  by  M.  Valery.  They 
appear  to  have  been  painted  in  1515  by 
a  native  artist,  Johannes  de  Mum ;  the 
style  is  that  of  certain  old  masters  of  the 
German  school.  Ardara  is  12  m.  E.  of 
Ozieri ;  in  going  to  it  the  campo  of  the 
latter  is  traversed.  4  m.  before  reaching 
Ardara,  on  the  rt.,  is  the  ch.  of  Sant'  An- 
tioco,  on  the  site  of -Bisarcio,  another  me- 
diieval town,  also  abandoned  from  the  in- 
creasing insalubrity  of  the  plain ;  its  ch., 
resembling  that  of  la  Madonna  del 
Regno,  dates  from  1 1 53 ;  the  sculptures 
over  the  door  are,  however,  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation.  Bisarcio  was  for 
many  years  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  before 
it  was  transferred  to  Ozieri. 

The  road  from  Ozieri  to  Terranuova 
is  now  completed.  The  traveller  follows 
a  longitudinal  depression,  in  a  N.E.  di' 
rection,  between  the  mountain-chains 
of  Limbara  on  the  N.  and  Goceano  on 
the  S.,  leaving  on  the  W.  the  Nurhag 
di  Borghidu,  on  an  eminence  above 
the  Campo  di  Ozieri;  at  the  10th 
m.  on  the  1.  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
Nuestra  Signora  di  Castro,  so  called  from 
an  ancient  Roman  station,  of  which 
some  remains  may  be  seen — the  walls, 
an  aqueduct,  and  some  tombs;  coins, 
bronzes,  and  medals  are  frequently  dis- 
covered here.  3  m.  beyond  Castro  we 
pass  Oschiri,  a  village  of  2150  Inhab., 
and  7  m.  farther  Berchidda,  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  del  Giugantinu,  from  which  there 
is  a  diJQScult  path  that  leads  in  9  hrs. 
to  Tempio  (p.  457),  across  the  chain 
oi Limbara,  There  are  several  nurhags 
S.  of  Berchidda.  The  country  here- 
abouts is  scarcely  cultivated,  the  pro- 
duce consisting  chiefly  in  cheese  and 
honey,  which  are  sent  to  Genoa.  The 
road  follows  the  upper  valley  of  the  R. 
of  Oschiri  for  8  m.  through  an  unin- 
habited district,  and,  after  crossing  a 
kind  of  table-laud  for  some  distance- 
descends  towards  Terranuova,    18  r 
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from  Berchidda.  Terranuovaf  a  poor 
place  of  2000  Inbab.,  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  plain  of  30  sq.  m.,  at  the 
present  day  uncultivated,  and  covered 
with  swamps,  which  render  it  one 
of  the  most  unhealthy  towns  in  the 
whole  island.  The  houses  are  built  of 
granite ;  the  principal  or  parish  ch.  is 
handsome,  and  has  a  pulpit,  with  some 
good  wood  sculptures;  but  the  most 
curious  ch.  is  the  old  cathedral,  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Simplicius,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  7th  centy. ;  it 
is  outside  the  town,  almost  entirely 
abandoned,  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious 
panorama ;  it  contains  some  ancient 
columns  probably  of  the  Roman  Olbia, 
whose  walls  may  be  traced  round  the 
modern  town.  Of  the  other  ruins  may 
be  mentioned  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  of  a  pier  i  m.  distant.  Exca- 
vations made  here  on  several  occa- 
sions have  brought  to  light  inscrip- 
tions, tombs,  bronze  statuettes,  &c. ;  and 
the  tourist  will  find  in  the  possession  of 
the  inhabitants  an  abundance  of  rings, 
intaglios,  and  other  Roman  ornaments. 
The  port  of  Terranova  is  almost  entirely 
choked  up  with  sand ,  so  much  so  that 
it  is  proposed  to  form  another  in  the 
bay  of  Gli  -Aranct  (although  there  are  no 
orange-trees  there),  about  15  m.  to  the 
N.N.E.,  where  the  new  road  is  to  be 
carried,  and  off  which  there  is  a  well- 
protected  roadstead  with  excellent  an- 
chorage. 

The  weekly  steamer  between  Cagliari 
and  La  Maddalena  calls  at  Orosei  and 
Terranova  every  Monday  in  going, 
and  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
returning  to  Cagliari. 


Strada  Centrale  between  Monte  Muradu 
and  Macomer  {see  p.  447),  passing  in 
the  direction  of  Sindia,  with  150O 
Inhab.,  and  descending  through  Sunt  to 
the  vallev  of  the  Fiume  di  Bosa,  the 
Temus  of  the  Romans,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  7  arches,  at  18  m.  from 
Macomer,  before  entering 

Bosttj  founded  in  1112  by  the  Malas- 
pinas ;  in  a  delightful  situation,  but,  as 
is  the  case  of  most  other  towns  near 
the  mouths  of  rivers  in  Sardinia,  as  un-' 
healthy  as  its  position  is  picturesque ; 
two  causes  appear  to  produce  this  in- 
temperie — the  badly  regulated  course 
of  the  waters  of  the  Temus,  with  the 
filth  which  accumulates  in  it  and  de- 
composes during  the  summer — and  the 
situation  of  the  town,  entirely  protected 
from  the  sea-breeze  (imbaUu),  which 
could  renew  the  air  during  the  hot 
months.  The  environs  of  Bosa  are  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  productive  in  wine 
and  oil.  The  Malmsey  (Malvoisia  di 
Bosa)  enjoys  a  well-deserved  celebrity. 
The  population  is  6250 ;  there  is  no  build- 
ing in  the  town  worthy  of  notice.  The 
quay  and  the  Strada  del  Fiume  have  a 
busy  look ;  there  is  an  extensive  view 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Serravalle, 
the  first,  of  the  edifices  raised  by  the 
Malaspinas,  round  which  the  houses  of 
the  town  were  erected.  The  Roman 
5osa  was  upon  the  1.  bank  of  the  Temiis^ 
2  m.  from  the  modem  town,  where  there 
still  exists  a  ch.  of  the  llth  centy., 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Roman  coins 
and  inscriptions  are  often  found  here. 
The  river  of  Bosa  is  navigable  from  the 
town  to  the  sea;  the  principal  export 
trade  consists  in  timber  for  shipbuild- 
ing, from  the  forests  of  Sauccu  and 
Monte  Ferru. 


ROUTE  5. 

MACOMER  TO  BOSA  (15  m,). 

This    route    may  be   performed  in 
a    carriage.      It    separates   from   the 
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EOUTE  6. 

MACOMER    TO  SILANUS,   NUORO,  AND 

OROSEi  (75  m.). 

The  whole  of  this  route,  can  noir  be 
performed  in  a  carriage. 

Leaving  Macomer,  the  road  to  Nuoro 
runs  east  (see  p.  447),  and  passes  by 
Birori,  a  hamlet  surrounded  with  vines, 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  volcanic  de- 
bris. 

3  Bortigaliy  a  village  of  2650  Inhab., 
is  passed  on  the  1. ;  Uie  houses  are  sur- 
rounded by  gigantic  cactuses.  10  m. 
from  Macomer  we  arrive  at 

4  Silanua;  leaving  which,  is  a  very 
high  Nurhag;  and  passing  through 
Lei,  which  has  some  reputation  for 
its  wines,  after  7  m.  reach  Bolotana, 
a  village  of  2800  Inhab.,  with  a  good 
modem  church  and  a  Capuchin  con- 
vent in  a  lovely  situation.  There 
are  upwards  of  200  Nurhags  in  the 
district  round  Bolotana ;  a  road  leads 
from  here  crossing  the  magnificent 
oak  forests  of  Monte  Polai  to  Hlo- 
rat,  and  from  thence  to  Burgo,  a  small 
hamlet,  near  which,  on  the  S.  of  Monte 
Rasa,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Go- 
ceano,  erected  in  1127,  and  celebrated 
in  Sardinia  as  the  prison  of  Adelasia 
Giudichessa  di  Logudoro,  where  she 
was  shut  up  in  1245  by  her  husband,  £n- 
zio  King  of  Sardinia,  and  natural  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa.  [The  excursion 
from  Bolotana  to  Goceano,  including 
the  return  journey,  can  now  be  made  in 
a  few  hours  by  the  newly-opened  road 
by  Bono  and  Palado  to  Ozieri.] 

From  Bolotana  the  road  to  Nuoro  de- 
scends to  the  river  Tirse,  passing  which, 
by  the  Ponte  di  S.  Luca,  it  rises  over 
an  undulating  region,  on  which  feed 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and  which 
extends  to  a  high  plateau,  on  which, 
towards  the  E.,  at  24  m.  from  Bolotana, 
is  Nuoro,  capital  of  the  province,  and 
a  bishop's  residence,  with  a  population 
of  5100  Inhab.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  summit  and  declivity  of  a  hill 
1910  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  view 
from  here,  of  the  mountains  of  /*  Oliena 
on  the  S.E.,  and  of  the  Genargentu  to- 


wards the  S.,  is  very  fine,  especially 
from  the  N.  side  of  the  town.  Except- 
ing its  fine  position,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  island,  Nuoro  in 
Itself  offers  little  to  Interest  the  tourist ; 
the  old  Pisan  cathedral  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  modem  one,  and  a  new 
prison,  which  was  much  wanted,  has 
been  lately  erected. 

The  women  of  Nuoro  wear  a  grey  pet- 
ticoat of  undyed  wool,  a  red  casaque, 
and  a  handkerchief  gracefully  arranged 
on  the  head.  At  a  short  distance  from 
the  town  is  the  Perda  Ballarina,  a  re- 
markable rocking  stone^  much  larger 
than  ouF  Logan  stone  in  Cornwall,  46 
feet  in  circumference  and  8  feet  high. 
It  is  of  granite. 

The  carriage-road  which  connects 
Nuoro  and  Macomer  is  now  continued 
as  far  as  Orosei,  which  has  thus  become 
the  principal  maritime  station  of  the 
province;  the  distance  from  Nuoro  to 
Orosei  is  about  24  m.,  descending  to 
the  Rio  d*Isalle,  whose  dreary  valley  it 
follows  as  far  as  the  village  of  Galtelli, 
leaving  on  the  1.  Loctut  and  Trgoli, 
situated  on  rising  ground  beyond  the 
river,  where  the  appearance  of  the 
country  improves ;  between  Galtelli  and 
Locali  are  remains  of  Sepoltvras  de  if 
Gigantes,  or  Giants'  Tombs,  called  Ptfrda 
Latta  and  Perda  Ehraica, 

Orosei^  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  the  ancient  Cedrinns, 
has  1800  Inhab.:  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a  long  narrow  marsh  or  salt 
lake,  the  miasmata  from  which  render 
the  place  uninhabitable  for  strangers 
during  the  hot  months ;  the  beach  is 
protected  from  the  northerly  winds  by 
the  Punta  Nera,  About  50  vessels  call 
at  Orosei  annually,  to  carry  off  the  super- 
abundant productions  of  the  province^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  com  and  cheese., 
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ROUTE  7.  ! 

OBOTASO  TO  IGLE8IAA.  j 

This  joomej  can  oni j  be  performed 
on  horseback,  except  as  &r  as  the  Can- 
tonniera  of  Marnabiu  <10  m.)*   ^^   ^^ 
Strada  Centrale  (a  new  road  is  in  pro- 
gress from  here  to  Gospini,  Villacidro, 
and  Decimo  Bfanna) ;  from  thence  we 
must  follow  in  a  S.  W.  direction  to  Arci- 
dano  (7  m.),  a  little  to  the  W.  of  which, ' 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Stagno  di 
Marceddn,  formerly  stood  the  Roman  | 
city  of  Neapolis,  the  site  of  which  is . 
marked  by  the  insulated  ch.*of  Santa 
Maria    di    Nahui,    evidently  a    Pagan  | 
edifice  adapted  to  Christian  worship ;  ^ 
in  the  Yicinity   are   the  ruins  of  an ' 
8qne<Inct  and  of  a  Roman  road,  which  | 
end  in  the  neighbouring  lagune.     Be-  ! 
yond  Arcidano  the  road  runs  S.  along 
the  Monte  Linas,  passing  the  Nurhags 
BrancUy  St.  Orcti,  and  of  Sar&xi,  which 
crown  monticules  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Araxentu :  the  central  cone  of  each  of 
these  Nurhags  was  surrounded  by  an 
outer  circuit,  occupying  a  larger  than 
usual  extent.     10  m.  from  Arcidano  is 

Gijisprni,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Vecdiio, 
on  which,  at  a  height  of  1500  ft,  are 
some  lead-mines ;  the  ores  were  for- 
merly reduced  at  Villacidro^  9  m.  to  the 
S.E.,  where  there  is  a  garden  and  house 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ales.  Following  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  ftom.  Guspini 
for  5  m.,  we  reach  Gonnoa  Fanadiga,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  picturesque  glen, 
through  which  a  path  in  the  midst  of 
magnificent  forests  between  the  Pvnta 
di  Santa  Vittoria  and  the  Punta  di  Su 
Crabulazu  leads  in  6  hours  to 

Flumini  Mofffjiore,  a  village  of  2140 
Inhab.,  in  a  fine  valley,  surrounded 
by  orange-groves,  nearly  equalling  in 
extent  and  luxuriance  those  of  Milis 
(p.  449).  Everywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  traces  of  lead-ores,  and  in  this 
village  there  is  during  the  winter  months 
a  large  population  occupied  in  mining 
pursuits — for,  being  one  of  the  most 
unhealthy  localities,  none  but  persons 

""n  in  it  can  remain  in  summer.    A 

ley  of  2  hours  in  a  S.  direction  will 

the  traveller  to  the  romantic  forest 

taSf  which  abounds  in  deer,  with 


a  few  moufflons.  Obtain  a  cmide  to  take 
yon  to  the  Casa  di  Gregona,  a  compli- 
mentary name  here  given  to  the  devil, 
and  you  will  reach,  in  the  midst  of  a 
groop  of  ilexes,  the  ruins  ni  a  Bamaii 
temple  of  the  Ionic  <K4er,  but  the  di- 
mensions of  which  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain on  account  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  with  which  it  is  overgrow u  ; 
there  is  an  inscription  on  it  in  honour 
of  Mareus  Aurelins,  and  General  della 
Marmora  considers  it  to  have  belonged 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Metalla.  An 
hour  beyond  these  ruins  is  the  chapel 
of  Sanf  Angela^  finom  which  the  path 
descends  through  the  valley  of  La 
Canonioa  ftHr  2  honrs^  to  withm  1  m.  of 
Iglesias,  which  is  reached  after  crossing 
a  ridge  of  hills  more  than  1500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  on  the  rt.  of  the  torrent. 


ROUTE  8. 

CAGUABI  TO  IGLESIAS,  POBTO  8CI780, 
AMD  THE  GULF  OF  PAIJIA8  (62  m.). 

This  route  as  far  as  Gonnesa  can  be 
performed  in  a  carriage ;  from  the  latter 
place  to  Porto  Scuso  only  for  the  pre- 
sent on  horseback ;  but  a  carriage-road 
is  nearly  completed  all  the  way.  The 
road  to  the  Gulf  of  Pftlmas,  at  Porto 
Botte,  is  open  throughout.  (It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  put 
the  traveller  on  his  guard  against 
the  exorbitant  demands  made  at  Ca- 
gliari by  the  hirers  of  vehicles,  who 
will  ask  10  francs  a-day  for  what 
would  only  be  paid  5  at  Sassari.) 
The  distance  from  Cagliari  to  Igle- 
sias is  34  m.;  to  Goanessa  40^  m. 
Leaving  by  the  suburb  of  Santa  Tenera. 
the  road  soon  branches  off  on  the  1. 
from  the  Strada  Centrale,  passing 
through  Elmos  and  Assemeni,  where  the 
rly.  from  Cagliari  to  Iglesias,  now  in 
progress,  will  branch  off,  to  Decimo 
Mannu  (10  m.),  a  small  town,  the  ad 
Decimam  on  the  Roman  road  fW)m 
Karalis  to  Sulcis,  where  a  good  deal 
of  coarse  pottery  is  manufactured.  Prom 
here,  crossing  the  rivers  Manna  and 
Samassi   upon    two  good  bridges,   we 
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reach,  after  8  m.,  Siliqua,  S.  of  which, 
on  two  monticules,  are  the  rained  castles 
of  AcquU'fredda  and  Gioiosa'Ouardia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Judges  of  Arbo- 
rea.  8  m.  farther  is  Domus  Novas,  with  a 
population  of  1660  Inhab.,  about  which 
excellent  oranges  are  grown.  In  the 
hill  N.  of  Domus  Novas  is  the  curious 
cavern  of  S.  Giovanni,  divided  into 
several  chambers  with  fine  stalactites 
and  incrustations ;  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance the  abundant  spring  of  the  Uo' 
cherutta  issues  from  the  mountain's 
side,  and  from  which  it  is  supposed  that 
Cagliari  was  supplied  with  water  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  There  are  some 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  close  by,  the 
erection  of  which  the  peasants  attribute 
to  the  devil  in  order  to  furnish  a  secret 
passage  to  a  certain  Marquis  of  Oristano 
in  his  attacks  on  Cagliari.  W.  and 
near  Domus  Novas  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Nurhag  Ortu,  the  base  of  which  being 
well  preserved  will  convey  a  good  idea 
of  what  must  have  been  the  great  size 
of  the  monument.  From  here,  crossing 
the  Canonica  torrent,  we  arrive,  7  m. 
from  D,  NovaSf  at 

Iglesias,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince; it  derives  its  name  from  the 
number  of  churches  it  contained  in 
former  times;  it  is  a  bishop's  see. 
The  cathedral,  founded  in  1215,  offers 
scarcely  any  traces  of  its  original 
Pisan  architecture.  The  walls,  and 
tixe  old  castle  on  the  N.E.,  are  pic- 
turesque objects ;  on  the  latter  is  an 
inscription  of  1325  relative  to  its 
having  been  repaired  by  one  of  the 
Aragonese  kings.  The  only  modem 
edifices  of  any  note  in  Iglesias  are 
the  bishop's  psdace  and  some  fountains. 
The  inhabitants  (5450)  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  least  violent  in  cha- 
racter of  the  Sardes,  who  call  them 
MaureddoSfOT  descendants  of  the  Moors. 
The  costumes  differ  little  from  those 
about  Sassari,  except  that  both  sexes 
wear  their  hair  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
red  fillet  or  net.  The  affluence  of 
strangers  engaged  in  mining  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  an  inn  at  Igle- 
sias ;  it  is  kept  by  a  Neapolitan,  but  it 
is  far  from  good.  The  Iglesianos  call 
their  city  the  Flori  di  Mundu,  a  pompous 
designation,  somewhat  justified,  how- 


ever, by  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  that 
surround  it ;  that  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent is  particularly  worth  visiting.  1  m. 
S.W.  of  Iglesias  is  the  Monte  Font,  on  the 
side  of  which,  at  an  elevation  of  1095  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  a  lead-mine,  the  richest 
in  the  whole  island.  A  new  road  from 
it  to  the  sea  is  likely  to  add  to  its  pros- 
perity by  facilitating  the  export  of  the 
ores.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Keller,  an  engineer  of  the  school  of 
Chemnitz. 

At  6  m.  from  Iglesias  we  reach 
Qonnesa,  near  which  some  unsuccessful 
researches  for  coal  have  been  lately 
made ;  8  m.  farther  the  new  road  will 
end  at  Forto  Scuso,  now  a  small  fish- 
ing-town opposite  the  island  of  San 
Fietro,  from  which  a  strait  of  4  m.  sepa- 
rates it.  San  Pietro  and  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sant*  Antioco,  which 
are  easily  reax^hed,  are  of  sufiicient  in- 
terest to  detain,  the  traveller  two  or 
three  days.  San  Fietro,  the  Lisnh  Ac' 
cipitrum  of  the  ancients,  and  where  so 
many  Roman  and  Phoenician  coins  have 
been  discovered,  had  become  depopu- 
lated in  the  middle  ages.  Its  present 
inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  a 
Genoese  colon jr,  who,  in  1757,  settled 
here  from  the  island  of  Tabarca,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Barbary  pirates,  it  is  only 
since  LordExmouth  s  expedition  against 
Algiers  that  they  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  tranquillity,  and  to  develop  their 
industry.  The  chief  town,  Carlo-forte^ 
on  the  E.  side,  with  3400  Inhab.,  is 
well  built,  resembling  those  of  the 
Riviera ;  the  inhabitants  speak  Genoese. 
The  men  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
coral  and  tunny  fisheries.  Except  a 
few  vines,  the  nature  of  the  soil  is 
little  adapted  for  cultivation.  On  the 
landing-place  at  Carlo-forte  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  Charles  Emanuel  III.,  who 
not  only  granted  this  island  to  them, 
but  ransomed  in  1744  from  slavery 
their  Tabarcan  brethren,  carried  off  by 
the  Tunisian  rovers. 

The  island  of /S'anf  Antioco,  which  can 
be  more  conveniently  visited  from 
Porto  Botte,  in  the  Gulf  of  Palmas,  to 
which  there  is  a  carriage-road  from  Gon- 
nesa  of  1 1  m.,  is  double  the  size  of  that 
of  S.  Pietro,  with  only  2850  Inhab.  * 
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the  two  villages  of  Calasetta  and  Sanf 
Jntioco,  the  former  of  Genoese,  the  latter 
of  Sardinian  origin.  Sant'  Antioco  is  on 
the  site  of  the  Roman  Sulcis,  and  many 
of  its  houses  are  built  of  ancient  d^ 
bris.  A  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation live  in  grottoes  on  the  hill- 
side, and  which  were  probably  once 
sepulchral  caverns/  The  island  is  con- 
nected with  Sardinia  by  a  Roman 
bridge  and  causeway,  a  little  way  S. 
of  S.  Antioco,  which,  although  in  ruins, 
still  serves  for  its  original  purpose. 
Phcenician  inscriptions,  bronzes,  and 
intaglios  have  been  discovered  here, 
with  others  of  the  Roman  period. 
The  intafflios  of  ti^e  latter  are  abun- 
dant, ana  in  general  beautifully  en- 
graved; they  are  worn  on  feast-days 
by  the  female  peasantry.  The  monti- 
cule of  the  grottoes  was  the  necropolis 
of  Sulcis.  Between  the  village  and  the 
ancient  port  is  a  medieval  fort,  built 
of  Roman  materials. 

The  islands  of  -S'.  Pietro  and  S.  An- 
tioco, as  well  as  the  adjoining  coast  of 
Sardinia,  are  favourite  haunts  of  the 
tunny-fish  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
here  that  exist  the  tonnaras  of  Porto 
Paglia,  Porto  ScusOf  Isola  Piana,  Cola 
di  Vinagre,  and  Cala  Sapone,  which 
have  been  the  origin  of  several  of  the 
large  fortunes  of  the  island.  The  three 
first  of  these  tonnaras  are  still  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  traveller  visiting  the 
island  in  May  would  do  well  to  witness 
this  extraordinary  fishery.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  400  fish,  each  12  ft.  long, 
and  weighing  from  1200  to  1500  lbs., 
each,  are  taken  in  a  single  haul* 


ROUTE  .9. 

CAGLIARI  TO  LACONI,  WITH  EXCURSIONS 
INTO  THE  MOUNTAINOUS  DISTRICTS 
OF  LA  BARBAGIA,  AND  FROM  THENCE 
TO  NUORO  (86  m.). 

This  route  can  be  performed  in  a  car- 
riage to  Laconi ;  the  remainder  only  on 
horseback. 


Of  the  new  carriage-road  between 
Cagliari  and  Nuoro,  55  m.,  as  far  as 
Laconi,  are  now  completed;  the  remain- 
ing part  is  in  progress. 

On  leaving  Cagliari  iwe  follow  the 
Strada  Centrale  as  far  as  Monastir  (p. 
452),  13  m.  from  which  a  road  of  13  in., 
following  the  1.  bank  of  the  R.  Mannu, 
leads  ioSenorh\^2k  village  of  1270  Inhab., 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hilly 
country  of  the  Trejenta,  one  of  the 
finest  com  districts  in  the  island.  At 
Senorbi  and  the  two  following  villages 
will  be  found  a  kind  of  inn,  where  in  case 
of  need  the  tourist  can  put  up.  From 
Senorbi  to  Suelli  (3  m.)  and  Mandas  (7  m. 
farther),  a  village  of  2000  Inhab.,  1560 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea— it  has 
several  good  houses.  Quitting  Mandas, 
after  an  ascent  of  5  m.,  leaving  on  the  1. 
the  village  of  Serri ;  from  here  a  road  to 
Lanusei  branches  off  to  the  rt.  Isili,  the 
chief  town  of  the  province,  contains 
scarcely  2450  Inhab.  The  neighbouring 
country  is  covered  with  Nurhags.  The 
great  oval  plateau  of  La  Giara,  6  m.  far- 
ther W.,  is  a  basaltic  mass  of  20  m.  in 
circumference,  at  an  elevation  of  1940 
ft.  above  the  sea,  the  edges  of  which  are 
irregular,  having  Nurhags  on  many  of 
its  projecting  escarpments.  There  is  one 
well  preserved  on  leaving  Isili  by  the  road 
to  Laconic  The  road  descends  through 
a  pretty  valley,  passing  the  chapel  of 
St.  Sebastian  and  the  village  of  Nurallao, 
to  arrive  after  12  m.  from  Isili  at  La- 
coni,  a  town  of  2100  Inhab.  and  1750  ft. 
above  the  sea,  at  theW.  foot  of  the  escarp- 
ments of  the  plateau  of  Sarcidano,  the 
torrent  descending  from  which  forms  a 
cascade  in  the  gardens  of  the  Marquis  di 
Laconi,  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle. 
Laconi  is  placed,  as  regards  the  high 
mountains  of  Sardinia,  nearly  as  Perth 
with  reference  to  the  Grampians;  it  will 
form  the  point  from  which  the  tourist 
who  wishes  to  visit  the  mountains  of  La 
Barbagia  (the  wildest  part  of  the  island, 
whose  inhabitants  boast  of  never  hav- 
ing been  subjugated  by  the  Romans 
or  Carthaginians)  must  take  his  de- 
parture. In  4  or  5  days  he  will  be  able 
to  explore  all  round  the  Monte  Gennar^ 
gentuy  passing  by  Aritzo,  Fonni,  the  pass 
of  Corr-e-boi,  the  rock  of  Perdaliana,  re- 
turning to  Laconi  by  Seulo  and  the 
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forests  of  Sarcidano.  In  making  this 
excursion  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure  guides  from  the  localities, 
to  carry  the  necessary  supply  of  pro- 
Tisions,  and  to  be  prepared  to  sleep  out 
of  doors.  This  excursion  may  be  spread 
over  5  days,  as  follows : — 

1st  day.— Arrive  at  Aritzu  in  5  h., 
passing  by  Meana.  Aritzu  is  a  moun- 
tain-village  of  1800  Inhab.,  2680  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Fontana  Congiada,  from 
which  Cagliari  derives  its  supplies  of 
ice  in  the  summer.  The  costumes  of 
the  women  here  are  picturesque.  Sleep 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Gennargentu,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  reach  the  summit  next  day 
at  an  early  hour. 

2nd  day, — The  summit  (the  Fimta 
Bruncu  Spina)  of  this  highest  point  of 
the  island  (6293  ft.)  can  be  reached 
on  horseback.  There  is  a  delightful 
spring  near  the  highest  point,  where 
one  can  breakfasts  After  descending  on 
the  N.  side  we  can  reach  jPonni,  a  town 
of  2900  Inhab.,  and  3276  ft.  above  the 
sea,  to  sleep.  This  picturesque  village 
is  on  the  declivities  of  Monte  Spada. 

Srd  day. — Follow  from  Fonni  the  hills 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Bio  Gobbo  to  the 
Col  or  pass  of  Corr-e-boi,  4180  ft.  above 
the  sea,  from  which  descend  into  the 
valley  of  Rio  di  Perda  Cuadda,  one  of 
the  highest  branches  of  the  Flumendosa, 
and  sleep  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bock  of  Perdaliana. 

4thlday, — Through  the  forests  along 
the  1.  bank  of  the  Humen  Dosa,  to  the 
chapel  of  San  Sehastiano,  near  Seui, 
where  there  are  beds  of  anthracite  coal ; 
and  from  thence,  passing  between  Monte 
Orru  and  Monte  Perdedu,  to  Seulo. 

5th  day, — There  are  two  roads  from 
Seulo  to  Laconi;  the  shortest  to  the 
W„  crossing  the  Flumen  Dosa  by  a  ford 
which  can  only  be  passed  in  dry 
weather,  and  ascending  from  thence  to 
the  plateau  of  Sarcidano,  and  through 
the  oak  forests  to  Laconi,  The  second 
route,  longer,  but  more  picturesque, 
from  Seulo,  in  a  southerly  direction,  by 
the  Nurhag  of  San  Cosimo,  and  (3  m. 
from  Seulo)  by  a  small  mud-volcano, 
similar  to  those  of  Maccaluba  in  Sicily ; 
from  here  descending  to  the  Flumen 
Dosa,  which  will  be  forded  2  m.  N.  of 


Villanova  Tvio,  to  ascend  to  that  village, 
and  from  there  to  cross  diagonally  the 
plateau  of  Sarcidano  to  Laconi,  about 
18  miles. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
beauty  of  the  rocks  and  forests  traversed 
during  the  preceding  excursions,  espe- 
cially about  Perdaliana.  It  is  not  un- 
usual to  fall  in  with  herds  of  deer  and 
moufSons.  The  Flumen  Dosa  and  its 
afSuents  are  as  swarming  with  fish  as 
the  woods  that  surround  it  with  game ; 
and  if  you  apply  for  hospitality  to  a 
village  curate,  you  may  be  sure  to  find 
excellent  trout  for  supper. 

The  road  from  Laconi  to  Nuoro,  31  m., 
passes  through  Meana,  Sorgono,  and 
Fonni,  From  here  the  carriage-road  is  in 
progress,  by  Gavoi and  Ocani,  to  join  the 
high-road  from  Macomer  to  Orosei,  and 
between  Bolotana  and  Nuoro  (p.  463). 
The  antiquarian  traveller  will  find  at 
3  m.  W.  of  Fonni  3  men-hirs  or  perdaa 
fittas  (upright  stones),  which  are  of  a 
rough  conical  form,  and  appear  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Sepoltura  de  is  Gigantes. 
7  m.  N.E.  of  Fonni  is  Mamoiadaj  a 
village  of  1700  Inhab.,  on  the  high 
road  from  Muoro  to  Lanusei,  sur- 
rounded by  woods  of  almond  and  hazel 
trees,  that  furnish  the  ingredients  for 
the  torroni,  which,  made  here,  are  sold 
all  over  the  island.  Half  an  hour  beyond 
Mamoiada  is  the  ch.  of  La  Madonna  di 
Loreto,  near  which  there  are  other 
Perdas  fittas;  the  central  one,  thrown 
down  some  years  ago  in  search  of  trea- 
sure, is  20  ft.  long,  and  appears  to  have 
been  worked  careftilly  on  the  surface. 
From  here  the  road  continues  along  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Rio  d'  Oliena,  to  ascend 
afterwards  to  the  plateau  on  which 
Nuoro  (9  m.  fix)m  Mamoiada)  is  situ- 
ated. 
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ROUTE  10. 

r 

CAOUARI    TO  YILLAMOYA    TTTIX),    LAMU- 
8EI,  AND  TORTOL.I  (75^  m.)* 

The  whole  of  this  journey  may  now 
be  perfbrmed  in  a  carriage. 

The  road  to  Tortoli  strikes  off  near 
Serri  (p.  466)  from  that  to  Nuoro,  de- 
scending afterwards  to  the  I^umen  Dosa^ 
which  is  passed  2  m.  below  Yillanova 
Tulo  (52  m.  from  Cagliari),  which  is 
above  its  rt.  bank;  from  which  con- 
tinuing by  Sadali  (4  m.)  and  Seui  (5 
m.).  From  the  latter  place  to  Lanusei 
they  reckon  16  m.»  during  which  there 
is  but  one  house,  the  chapel  of  San 
GiroiamOf  at  the  entrance  to  the  ro- 
mantic valley  of  Tacquisara^  the  forests 
of  which  are  still  more  beautiful  than 
those  of  Perdaliana  (p.  467).  The  waters 
of  the  torrent  in  this  valley  form  cal- 
careous deposits  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. The  village  of  Gairo,  to  the  S. 
on  leaving  the  valley  of  Tacquisara,  is 
one  of  the  few  places  where  the  inhabit- 
ants still  eat  bread  made  from  the  acorns 
of  the  common  ilex,  although  potatoes 
are  beginning  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
provinces  of  La  Barbagia  and  Ogliastra, 
to  the  exclusion  of  acorns  as  human 
food. 

Lanusei,  the  principal  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Ogliastra,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  a  population  of  2160  souls,  and  at 
the  great  height  of  2060  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  only  interest  it  offers  is  in  the 
fine  view  it  commands  over  the  sea  and 
the  plain  of  Tortoli.  Some  Roman  in- 
scriptions have  been  found  at  Ilbano, 
1^  m.  to  the  N.  From  Lanusei  the 
road  descends  almost  all  the  way  (5 
m.)  to  Tortoli. 


ROUTE  11. 

CAOLIABI    TO   TORTOLI,    BT    THE     EAST 
COAST,  THROUGH  MUBAYERA  AND  BA&I. 

It  is  possible  to  travel  from  Cagliari 
to  Tortoli  on  horseback,  following  the 
line  of  the  ancient  Roman  road  described 
in  the  Antouine  Itinerary,  which  passes 
by  Quartu  and  S.  Isidoro,  and  crosses  the 
chain  which  ends  at  Cape  Carbonara, 
near  the  summit  of  the  Sette  Fratelli 
(3188  ft  high),  arriving  at  Muravera, 
42  m.  from  Cagliari,  in  the  latter  portion 
without  meeting  a  human  habitation, 
Muravera,  with  a  population  of  205O 
Inhab.,  is  in  a  fertile  district,  and  chief 
town  of  the  territory  of  Sarrabus ;  it  is, 
however,  unhealthy,  from  being  near 
the  delta  of  the  Flumen  Dosay  and  about 
3  m.  from  the  sea.     The  road  is  often 
intercepted  by  the  rising  of  the  river, 
when  tne  ferry-boat  cannot  ply.    From 
VUlapuzzu^  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  the  path  follows  a  valley  away 
from  the  sea  in  a  northerly  direction,  to 
enter  afterwards  into  that  of  the  Ter^ 
tenia,  which  is  ascended  to  its  origin. 
The  Passo  di  Gwndazzoni,  leading  over 
the  mountains  that  separate  the  Tertenia 
valley  from  the  sea-coast,  is  afterwards 
crossed,  to  descend  to  Bari,  from  which 
there  is  a  road  leading  to  Tortoli. 

22  m.  are  reckoned  between  Mura- 
vera  and  Tertenia,  11  between  Tertenia 
and  Bari,  and  8  from  Bari  to  Tortoli. 

The  difficulties  of  this  route  are  so 
great  that  we  would  not  advise  any  odq 
to  undertake  it  if  not  attracted  to  the 
territory  of  Sarrabus  and  the  valley  of 
Tertenia  by  metallurgical  and  mining 
pursuits — these  two  districts  offering 
frequent  indications  of  metalliferous 
veins  and  of  carboniferous  deposits. 

A  steamer  calls  at  Muravera  and 
Tortoli  every  Sunday  and  Monday  in 
going  ftom  Cagliari  to  the  island  of  La 
Maddalena,  and  in  the  return  voyage 
to  Cagliari  on  the  Thursdays. 
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Pubblico,  372.  House  in 
which  Petrarch  was  bom, 
373.  House  of  Vasari,  373. 
Diligences,  373. 
ExcursioD  from,  through 


BALAROIAimS. 

the  Val  dl  Chiana,  to  Chiusi, 
313. 

Arezzo  to  San  Glustino,  jou 

to  Siena,  240. 

to  Perugia,  374. 

Arinianum,  427. 

Aritzu,  467. 

Amo,  river,  14,  36,  57»  7».  12  , 
210,  3J2,  368. 

,  valley,  213,  333. 

Arquata,  327. 

Arretium,  369. 

Arrone,  river,  237,  329.  330, 

Art,  school  of,  at  Foligno,  406. 

at  Perufi^  384. 

at  Siena,  340. 

at  Urbino,  290. 

Asciano,  240, 241, 321. 

Ascoli,  326. 

Asculum  Picenum,  326. 

Asinalunga,  241. 

Asinara,  island,  441. 

Aspio  torrent,  272. 

Assemeni,  464. 

Assino  torrent,  304. 

Assisi :— Stat.,  398.  Inns,  398* 
Great  Convent,  400.  Cathe- 
dral, 404.  Churches,  404. 
Portico  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva,  404.    Fairs,  404. 

Asso,  river,  353. 

Astrone,  river,  319. 

Auro,  the,  296^ 

Auximum,  272. 

Avenza,  xi. 


B. 

BAG0AKA8,,ad,  423. 

Baccano,  crater  of,  423. 
Bachetona,  la,  216. 
Bffibiana,  site  of,  329. 
Bagnaja,  361, 

Bagni,  village,  315. 
Bagni  di  Monte  Catinl,  56. 

a  Morbo,  229. 

della  Perlo,  229. 

di  Roselle,  23J. 

San  Casciano  de',  3S3' 

di  Sasso,  328. 

di  Tri^ano.  239. 

Bagnorea,  310. 
BfdarglanuB,  451. 

Y  3 
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BAMBOLO. 

Bambolo,  2)2. 
Banzena,  2ii. 
Bapttsteiy  at  Afiooll,  126. 

—  Florence,  103. 

—  Loreto,  275. 
— —  Luuca,  4rj. 
— —  Ozieri,  401. 
Pisa,  21. 

—  Plstola,  59. 

Siena,  J44. 

Baraoola  torrent.  272. 
Barbagla,  la,  466. 
Barberino  di  Val  d'Elaa,  214. 
Bardano,  jix. 

Barga,54. 

Bargello,  palace  of,  151. 

Bart,  468. 

Barigazzo.  6j. 

Barile,  57. 

Bassanello,  416. 

Bassano,  lake,  416. 

BaaUa,  village.  }98. 

Baths  of  San  Casciano,  21  j,  2x5, 

iSh 

— —  Chiandano,  240. 

San  Filippo,  J5J. 

S.  Oiuliano  or  Fto,  40. 

——Lucca,  50. 

- —  Monte  Catini,  56. 

• Rapolano.  241. 

SaaBO,  J28. 

Volterfa.  217, 

Batignano,  214* 
Battle  of  Anghiari,  J03, 

Campaldino,  21a 

Gastelfidardo,  272. 

Magliano,  419. 

Metauro,  286. 

^—  Thraslmene,  178, 

Tolentino,  279. 

• Viterbo,  36a 

Baaladu,  448. 

fiedizzano,  12. 

Belcaro,  castle  of,  351. 

Belforte,  281. 

Bella  Marsllia.  castle  of,  2J4. 

Bellavista,  Cape,  441. 

Bellosguardo,  hill  of,  199. 

Bercbidda,  461. 

Bertaldo,  tower  of,  2J7. 

Bettole,  J  74. 

Bevagna,  407. 

Blanca,  409. 

Ribbiena,  2x1. 

Bidente  torrent,  2x2. 

Bieda,  j6j. 

Birorl,  461. 

Bisarcio,  461. 

Bisentina,  island  of,  355» 

Bisenzio,  river,  73,  332, 

vallej,  66. 

Blera,  363, 

Boccaccio's  tomb  at  Certaldo, 

33h 
Bocca  di  Albegna,  2J$. 

Trabarla,  pass,  296. 

Bologna  to  Florence,  74. 
Bolotana,  461. 
Bolaena,  ;j4. 


CAQLIARI. 

Bolseoa,  lake  of,  359. 
Bomarzo,  £tni8can  tombs  at, 

Bonannaro,  4461 

Bonarcado,  449. 

Bonaria,  44$. 

Bonorva,  446. 

Books  on  Central  Italy,  25 J. 

on  Swdinla,  44a 

Boracic  acid  woiks  of  Larda- 
rello,  226. 

Borghetto.  377, 417, 419.      * 

Borgo-alla-CoUina,  2x0. 

a  Buggiano,  56. 

a  Mozzano,  51. 

Pace,  296, 

San  Sepolcro,  301  .•—Na- 
tive artists,  301.  Cathedral, 
301.  Churches,  302.  Monte 
di  Pietk,  J02. 

San    Sepolcro    to     San 

Giustino.joi. 

San  Sepolcro  to  Areizo, 

303. 

Borore,  ^7. 

Bortigali,  463. 

Bonltta,  446. 

Bosa,  tovm,  462. 

,  river,  462. 

Botanic  garden  at  Florence,  x  82. 

at  Pisa,  39. 

Bottaoda,3jo. 

Bozzone  torrent,  24a 

Bracciano,j29. 

Branca  torrent,  307. 

Briglia,  la,  65. 

Brozzi.  74,  J  J  2. 

Bruna,  river,  2ji. 

Buodne,  369. 

Buche  delle  Fate,  232. 

de*  Saracini,  22  j. 

Bulicame,  springs  of^  357. 

Buonconvento,  352. 

Burano,  lake,  237. 

river,  287. 

Burgo,  46J. 

Busco,  304. 

Byron,  Lord,  on  the  battle  of 
Thraslmene,  j8o.  On  the 
Falls  of  Temi,  414.  On  the 
Clitomnus,  409.  OnSoracte, 
428. 


C. 

Gabbas,  449. 

Cabu  Abbas,  446. 

Gacdano,  284. 

Caere,  329. 

CaffaggiolOk  75. 

Cagli,  287. 

Cagliari.  492.  Quarters  of  the 
d^Jt  451*  Cathedral,  45J. 
Churches,  45;.  Hospitals, 
454.  University,  Museums, 
Libnuy,  454.  Port»  454. 
Salt  Lakes  of,  454.  Cos- 
tnmes,  455.    Antiquittes  of. 


CABRARA. 

455.  Promenades— Necro- 
polis, 455.  Environs  of,  455. 
FesUvals,  456.  Excursions 
from,  456. 

Cagliari  to  Oristano,  Sanarf, 
and  Porto  Torres,  452. 

to  Laconi  and  Nuoro,  466. 

to  Lanusei  and  TortoU. 

468. 

to   Igleslas    and    Porto 

Scuso,  464. 

to  Muravera  and  Tortoli. 

468. 

to  Genoa,  440. 

Calasetta,  466. 
Calcata.  427,  428. 
Calcinelli,  286. 
Culdana,  233. 
Caldarola,  281. 
Galenzano,  66. 
Cales,  site  of,  287. 
Camaglione  brook,  5J. 
Camaldoli,  21X. 

to  Florence,  212. 

Camerano,  272. 

Camerino,  town  and  delegatlcHx 

of,  281. 
Camlgliano,  $0. 
Campagna  of  Rome,  565,  425. 
Campagnano,  424. 
Campaldino,  21a 
Campbiobbi,  j68. 
Campedda,  plateau,  446. 
Campello,  409. 
Campi,  66. 

Campidano,  11,  448, 455. 
CampigUa,  2j2. 
CampiobU,  207. 
Campodonico,  284. 
Campolorzo,  281. 
CamuBcliEi,  375. 
Cancelli,  284. 

Candigliano,  the,  286.  287. 
Canina's  'Etruria   Maritlma,* 

422. 
Canino,  217. 
Canonica,  val,  464. 
Cantiano,  288. 
Capalbio,  237. 
Capanacce,  le,  364. 
Capanoll,  215. 
Capena,  site  of,  430. 
Capine  stream,  329. 
Capo  d'  Amo,  212. 
Capoliveri,  244. 
Caporciano,  224. 
Capraja.  71. 

,  isle  of,  242, 441, 

Capranica,  364. 
Caprarola,  castle  ot  364. 
Caprese,  21  x,  303, 
Carana,  river,  458. 
Carbonara,  285. 

Cape,  441. 

Careggi,  202. 
Carlo-forte,  465. 
Carphio  valley,  334. 
Carrara,  duchy  of,  xx. 
city,  XI. 
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CERT08A. 

CLIMATE. 

CannlsB,  io8. 

Cathedral  of  Gualdo  Tadino, 

Gertosa  bt  Yal  d'  Ema,  199, 

Gasale,  214. 

285. 

213. 

Casallno,  212. 

Gubbio,  J05. 

Cervetrl,  328. 

Casciani  torrent,  JJ4. 

Igleslas,  465. 

Jesi,  28 J. 

Gesano,  the,  265. 

Caacina,  stat,  71. 

Cesl,  309. 

Gasdne,  201. 

Leghorn,  69. 

Getona,  319. 

near  Pisa,  40. 

Case  Bruclate,  267. 

Lucca,  43. 

Characteristics  of  Central  Italy, 

Macerata,  279. 

250. 

Nnove,  282. 

—  Massa,  2  J3. 

Chiana,  valley  and  river,  240, 

del  PianOk  177, 

Massa  Ducale,  ij. 

315,  316,  320,  373.  374- 

Caaentino,  il,  210. 

Montefiascone,  356. 

Ghianciano,  240, 319. 

Cassigliano,  jo8. 

Ghianti,  214. 

Gastagneto,  il,  2J2. 

Nami,  416. 

Ghiaravalle,  282. 

Castel  d'  Asso,  j6i. 

Nuoro,  463. 

Chiarone,  237. 

Belcaro,  390. 

Oristano,  448. 

Chiarruocia,  Torre,  328. 

Doria,  417. 

—  Orvieto,  3". 

Chiaado  torrent,  308, 398. 

Durante,  295. 

Osimo,  272. 

Ghiaasa  torrent,  303. 

St.  Ella,  422. 

CBieri,  461. 

Chienti,   river,  279,  281,  325. 

—  Fibocchi,  J69. 

Perugia,  385.         1 

Sources  of,  282. 

FidaTdo,272.   Battle,  372. 

Pesaro,  262. 

Chiesa,  la.  hill,  14. 

Fiorentino,  73, 333» 

Pescia,  55. 

Chiusa  di  Monad,  369, 

Giubileo,  J24, 430. 

S.  Pierino,  71, 

Ghiuadino.  2x4. 

di  Guido,  330, 

Rsa,  15. 

Chiusi,  211,  31^    Guide,  316. 

' Novo,  229. 

Novo  dl  Porto,  43a 

Plstoia,  58. 

Historical  notice,  3x6.  Walls, 

Prato,  64. 

316.  Museum,  317.  Etruscan 

—  Planio,  283. 

Recanati,  278. 

tombs,  317.     Cathedral,  318. 

Sardo,  457. 

Bleti,  322. 

Stat  321. 

Todlno,  J08. 

Sassari,  443. 

to  Montefiascone,  jio. 

yi8cardo,jii. 

Schieggia,  288. 

to  Siena  by  the  Val  di 

Gastellano,  river.  326, 

Siena,  341. 

Chiana,  240. 

Gaatellina  di  Ghianti.  21  J. 

g[x>leto,  410, 

Temi,  412. 

in  Oisentino,  2x1. 

mines,  225. 

Christian  architecture^  258. 

gypsnm  quarries,  2ii. 

Terranuova,  462. 

sculpture,  259. 

Ciminus,  Mons  (Monte  Cimino), 

Gastello,  stat,  66. 

Todl,  308. 

Gastelluccio,  Piano  di,  J27. 

—  Tolentino,  280, 

364, 

Gastellum  Amerinuiu,  416. 

—  Urbino,  292. 

Cina,  torrent,  jSo. 

Axla,  361. 

Viterbo,  358. 

Cingoli,  281. 

Gastelnovo  BassaneUo^  229. 

Volterra,  219. 

Giocca,  valley,  445, 

Gaatiglioncello,  Torre  di,  231. 

GattoUca*  la,  261. 

Gitema,  303. 

GastlgUone  Fiorentino^  J75. 

Gava,54. 

Gittk  di  Gastello.*— Inns,  296. 
Historical  notice,  296.    Ca- 
thedral, 297.   Churches,  298. 

del  Lago,  309. 

,  la,  copper>mine8  of,  224. 

della  PescfiOa,  233* 

Gavaceppo,  327. 

Gastrato,  Puntone  del,  J28. 

Gavetta  marble  quarries,  X2. 

Hospital,  299.    Palaces,  299. 
Monte   di    Belvedere,    joo. 

Gastro,  354.  , 

Gecina,  town  and  river,  231. 

• river,  369. 

,  railway  to  Volterra,  131, 

Fair,  300. 

Gastrum  Novum,  328. 

,  valley  and  ford,  2x5. 

to  Gubbio,  304. 

Cathedral  of  Alghero,  459. 

GBKttio-lTALiAN  Pbovinceb:— 

to  Perugia,  307. 

Ancona.  270. 

S.  Angelo  b  Yado^  295. 

General     topography,    248. 

to  Urbino,  295. 

Agriculture,  249.  Commerce 

Gittk  della  Pieve,  3  2a  Churches 

— —  Arezso,  J70. 

and  manufactures,  249.   Gha^ 

and  works  of  Perugino,  320. 

Asooll,  J26. 

racteristics  of  the  country. 

to  Chiusi,  320. 

^—  Assiri,  404. 

250.    Money,  251.    Weights 

to  Perugia,  309. 

Givita  Gastellana  .•-Inns,  bridge. 

Borgo  Sim  SefMlcro,  jol. 

and  measures,  251.   Posting, 

•^—  Gamerino,  281. 

252.     Railways,  252.    Inns, 

419.     Cathedral,  dtadel,  ra- 

 Gagllarl,  45J. 

253.    Books  and  maps,  253. 

vines,  remains,  420^  421. 

Chiusi,  J 19. 

Early  aboriginal  architecture. 

to  Rome,  422, 427. 

Givita  Nuova,  278,  326. 

Cittli  di  Gastello^  297. 

254.     Etruscans   and   their 

Cittit  della  Pieve,  321. 

monuments,  255.    The  Bo- 

Givita  Yecchia :— Inns,  packets. 

— -  Givita  Gastellana,  420. 

mans,  256.     Christian  arts, 

238.     Trade,  landing,   por- 

— Cortona,  J76. 

architecture,  and  sculpture. 

terage,  custom-house,   pass- 

-i—  Fano,  264. 

258.    Schools    of   painting, 

ports,  238.  Port,  population, 

Fermo,  325. 

260. 

prisons,  antiquities,  and  coins, 

Fiesole,  206. 

Gentumcellte,  Givita  Yeochla, 

239.  , 

Florence,  98. 

239. 

to  Leghorn,  23a 

Fojano,  37?. 

Geretta,  col,  65. 

to  Rome,  328. 

Foligno,  406. 

Cerfone,  valley  of  the,  303. 

Civitella  Ranieri,  304. 

—  Fossombrone,  286« 

Certaldo,  73.  333*     Boccaccio's 

Clanis,  374. 

S.  Giovanni,  368. 

tomb,  333 ;  his  house,  334. 

Climate  of  Gagliari,  455. 

Grosseto,  233* 

Gertosa,  near  Pisa,  40. 

Florence,  92. 
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CLIMATE. 

aimate  of  Sardloi*,  4J4. 

Siena,  i$i. 

ClitomnuB,  vale  and  rly«r  of 
the,  408,  418. 

Clusium  Vetos,  jx6. 

Coal-mines  (lignite)  of  Monte 
Bamboli,  zjow 

Codrongionus,  44$. 

Goghinas  river,  457. 

Coins  current  in  Oential  Pro- 
vinces, 2$I. 

in  Tnscany,  5. 

Col  della  Futa,  75. 

Colbordolo,  294. 

Goldazzob  294. 

Colfiorito,  282. 

GoUe,  214,  282.  JJ7. 

— ^  Roaeto,  417. 

Salvetti,  2ii. 

Gollecchio,  2J4. 

CoUenzano,  211. 

Colli  Tufaiinl,  529, 

Colonna,  2jj. 

Gommenda,  la,  184. 

Commerce  of  the  Gsntral  Pro- 
vinces, 249. 

Gonca,  river,  261. 

Gonsuma,  210. 

Copper-mines  of  La  Cava,  224 ; 
in  the  valley  of  the  Pavone, 
229. 

GorchiaDO,  416. 

Gorioli,  site  of,  424. 

Gom^jola,  316. 

-—  to  Siena,  327. 

Corneto^  237. 

Comia,  232. 

,  the,  and  valley,  228. 

Gomiculum,  site  of,  J24,  4x7. 

Como,  valley  of  the,  327. 

Gorr-e-boi  pass,  467. 

Correae  hamlet  and  river,  J2J» 
417.    Osteria  di,  32}. 

Gorsalcme  torrent,  211. 

Gortona:  —  Inns,  375.  Gates 
and  wall,  J  75.  MiuenxD,i76. 
Accadenda  Etrasoa,  376. 
Library,  cathedral,  J76. 
Churches,  376. 

Gory  thus,  375. 

Cosa,  236.    Hill  of,  2J7. 

Cospi^Ja,  joi. 

Gostaodaro,  289. 

Govigliaio,  75. 

Gremera,  the,  324,  425,410; 

Grestolo  marble  quanlea,  12. 

Crete  Sanese,  240. 

Groce,  la,  3x5. 

Grooette,  le,  272. 

Crustumerium,  324. 

Cuglleri,  449. 

Cures,  site  of,  jij. 

B. 

Decemow,  ancient,  281. 
Decimo  Mannu,  464. 
TMecimo,  51. 
^ruta,  la,  joS. 


F1E80LEU 

Dolclano.  240. 
0omu8  Novas,  465. 
Dottavo,  Val,  51. 
Drove,  torrent,  214. 
Duchy  of  Massa  Cairara,  ii« 


£. 

EoTFTiAH  Museum  at  Floranoe, 

x86. 
Elba,  island  of,  242. 
£hnas,464. 
Elsa,  valley  of  the,  214,  JJ4, 

W5. 

Elvella  torrent,  jjj. 

Ema  river,  211. 

Empoli,   Stat,   and  town,  72, 

333' 

to  Siena  by  railway,  73, 

Era,  river,  71.    Valley,  215. 

Eretum,  124. 

Esino,  the,  267. 282. 

Esse  river,  240,  374. 

Etruscan  plain,  357* 

Etruscans,  probable  descent  of 
the,  25$.  Arts,  255.  Lan- 
guage, 256.  Alphabet^  256. 
Inscriptions,  256. 

Eugubian  tables,  306. 


F. 

Fabsiako,  283,  289. 
Fairs :  of  Assist,  404. 

ofSinigallia.266. 

Falconara,  la,  267,  282. 
Falerium  Novum,  Roman  city, 

site  of,  420. 
Falerium  Vetus,  Etnucaa  dty, 

site  o^  420. 
Falleri,  421. 

FaUsofTeml,  413. 

Falterona,  monte,  210. 

Fano :— Inns,  263.  Triumphal 
arch,  cathedral,  churches, 
264.  Collie,  theatre,  port, 
265. 

to  Foligno,  286. 

to  Urbino,  289. 

Fantiscritti  marble  quarries^  X2. 

Fanum  Volumniaag  i57. 

Farfa  torrent,  417. 

Felidano.  417. 

Ferentinum,  357. 

F^rento,  357. 

Fermo,  325. 

Porto  dl,  326. 

Ferraglia,  75. 

Ferru,  monte  dl,  448. 

Feecenniimi  (Gallese),  4161, 

Festivals  at  Cagliari,  456. 

Florence,  193. 

Fiano,  323. 417. 

Ficulle,  315,  316. 

Fidene,  site  o^  324,  430. 

Fiesole,  205. 


FLORENCE. 

FIgline,  368. 

di  Prato,  65. 

Flligsre,  74. 

Fine,  river,  231. 

Flora,  river,  217, 

Firmum  Picenum,  325. 

Fisheries  of  Sardinia,  435. 

Fiumalbo,  63. 

Fiumicello  torrent,  212,  303. 

Fiumidno,  329. 

Flavinium,  417. 

Florence  .'—Hotels,  77.  Plan  of 
city.  78,  79.  Lodgings,  8a 
Boarding -ikouses,  81.  Ser- 
vants, Passports,  Police  Re- 
gulations, &C.,  British  Lega* 
tion.  Clubs,  82.  Restaurateurs, 
Cafj^RailwaySiMallespostea, 
Diligences,  83.  Distances  to 
windpal  towns,  Carriages  for 
hire.  Hackney  Coaches,  84. 
Omnibuses,  Post-office,  Bank- 
ers, Physicians.  Apothecaries, 
Dentists,  News-room  and  Cir- 
culating Lilmiries,  85.  Print- 
sellers,  Booksellers,  Photo- 
graphs, Musicsellers,  Italiui 
Masters,  Daily  Qovemess, 
Music  Masters,  861  Drawing 
Masters,  Shops  and  Trades- 
people, Wine  -  merchants. 
Parcel  Agentit,  Baths,  Sculp- 
tors, Painters,  87.  Picture- 
dealers,  Old  Furniture,  Floren- 
tine Mosaics,  Wood-carving 
and  Picture  •  frames,  Pro- 
testant Divine  Service,  Swiss 
Church,  Mmieys,  Measures, 
Weights,  &c.,  88.  Oljects  to 
notice,  88.  Population,  89. 
General  aspect,  89.  Situ- 
ation, Physical  nature  of 
country  around,  91.  CU- 
mate,  92.  Sanitary  state, 
92.  Limits  of  the  dty  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  93.  Accade- 
mia  delle  Belle  Arti,  183. 
Ace.  della  CruBca,  131.  Ar- 
chivio  Pobblico,  180.  Ar- 
chivio  Mediceo,  Archivlo 
della  Nobilta,  190.  Bargello, 
151.  Boboli  Gardens,  x8i. 
Bridges,  96.  Campanile,  102. 
Churches :  S.  Ambrogio,  107  ; 
Annunziata,  108;  Apostoli, 
xio;  Badia,  iii ;  BaptLstery, 
X03J  Carmine,  1x2;  Cathe- 
dral, 98;  S.  Croce,  113;  S. 
Felice,  122 ;  S.  Felicita,  122  i 
S.  Firenze,  x22 ;  S.  Frediano, 
143;  S.  Lorenzo.  122;  S> 
M%roo,  128;  S.  M.  Madda- 
lena  de'  Pazzi,  131;  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  131 ;  S.  Maria  No- 
vella, 131 ;  S,  Martino,  chapel, 
130;  Medicean  chapel,  124; 
Or^  S.  Michele,  139;  Ogoi 
Santi,  143 ;  S.  Nicolb,  143  ; 
&  Spirito,  141 ;  6.  Stefaoo. 
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FLORENCE. 

143 ;  S.  TriniU^  142.  Fes- 
tivals, 19J.  Fortresses,  95. 
Qates.  ancient^  95 ;  modem, 
195-207.  Goardaroba  of  Ca- 
thedral, lo'i.  Hospitals  and 
Charitable  Institutions,  191. 
Houses  of  Parliament,  147. 
Libraries :  Mediceo-Lauren- 
.  tian,  126;  Hagliabeochian, 
188 ;  Marucellian,  188 ; 
Panciaticl,  189  ;  Oinori, 
x8q  ;  Capponl,  189 ;  Pa- 
latine, or  Private,  of  G. 
Dnke,  189:  Biccuxli,  154. 
Loggia  de'^Lanzi,  146.   Log- 

ga  dei  Penuzi,  150;  dei 
ucellai,  154.  Manufacture 
of  Mosaic,  186.  Markets,  147. 
Museo  di  Storia  Naturale, 
182.  Museum,  Egyptian.  186. 
Opera  del  Duomo,  107.  Pa- 
lazzo Buonarotti,  148;  Pa- 
lazzo Pitti  and  Gallery,  175. 
Palazzo  Riccardi,  153.  Pa- 
lazzo Vecchio,  14J.  P.  del 
Podesta  or  il  Bai^Uo,  151. 
Private  Palaces,  148-155. 
Piazza  dell'  Annunziata,  xio ; 
S.  Crbce,  i2x ;  S.  Giovanni, 
107;  di  S.  Lorenzo,  128; 
S.  M.  Novella,  138 :  della 
Signoria,  143  ;  S.  Trinitl^ 
14;.  Tetto  dei  Plsani,  147. 
Theatres,  193.  UfBzi  gallery, 
155;  Plan  of,  156.  Etruscan 
Museum,  174.  Walls,  93.  Pro- 
testant cemetery,  207.  Plan 
for  visiting  the  sights,  104. 
Florence: — ^Neighbourhooa  of. 
Arcetri,  199.  Badia  Fieso- 
lana,  206.  Bellosguardo,  109. 
Blbbiena,  211.  Borgo-alla- 
Collina,2io.  Camaldoli,  211. 
Caregt^,  202.  The  Cascine, 
201.  Casentino,  210.  Cas- 
tello  di  Petr^}a,  20X.  Certosa 
di  Val  d'  Ema,  190.  Consuma, 
2x0.  Porta  alia  Crooe, 
195.  Porta  di  S.  Frediano, 
X98.  Porta  S.  Gallo,  202. 
Porta  Bomana,  X98.  Porta  S. 
Minlato,  195.  Porta  al  Prato, 

200.  Porta  Phiti,  207.  Fie- 
sole,  Duomo,  Walls,  Ruins, 
Amphitheatre,  205,  206. 
Monte  Ceceri,  206.  Monte 
Falterona,  2x0.  Poggio  a 
Ci^o,  201.  Pog^o  Impe- 
rial, X98.  LaPetred^  201. 
Poppi,  210.  Prato  Magno, 
210.  Prato  Vecchio,  212. 
S.  DonatOk  Villa    Demidoff, 

201.  Quarto,  viUa  of,  202. 
Rovezzano,  207.  Pontassieve, 
207.  Pelago,  207.  Vallom- 
brosa,  208.  Paradisino  or 
Celle,  2x0.  San  Miniato  in 
Monte,  X95.  S.  Salvi^  195. 
LaVemia,2Xi.  Villa  Mozzi, 


GENOA. 

20).  Villa  Salviati,  20J. 
Villa  dei  Tre  Visi,  205. 

Florence  to  Leghorn,  66. 

to  Plstoia,  64. 

to  Rome,  by  Siena,  332. 

to  Rome,  by  the  Val  d' 

Amo  di  Sopra,  Arezzo,  and 
Perugia,  367. 

to  Siena,  by  the  carriage- 
road,  213. 

to  Volterra  (the  Lagonl 

and  Massa  MariUma),  215. 

to  Vallombroea,  207. 

Flumen  Dosa,  467. 
Flumineddu,  452. 
Flumini  Maggiore,  464. 
Foce  di  Carrara,  ij. 
Foci  torrent,  337. 
Fbenna,  river,  241,  J2X,  J74. 
Foglia,  river,  262. 
Fojano,  320, 373. 
Foligno,  285, 406. 

to  Ancona,  272, 282. 

— —  to  Fano,  286. 

to  Rome,  408. 

FoUonica,  23i. 
Fonni,  467. 
Fonte  di  Papa,  324. 
Fontebuona,  75. 
Fordungianus,  451. 
Formone  torrent,  353. 
Forum  Aurelii,  237. 
Cassil,  j62. 

—  Flaminii,  site  ot  285. 

Sempronii,  286. 

TnOani,  451. 

Fossato,  285. 
Fossombrone,  286. 
Frassinetto,  ^75. 

Fratta,  304. 
Fratticdola,  304. 
Fregellee,  or  FregensB,  J29. 
Fiirlo,  pass  of  the,  287. 
Futa,  la,  pass  of,  75. 


Gaibo,  468. 

Galicano,54. 

Galileo's  Observatory,  199. 

Galleries : — 

Florence:  Ufflzi,  155;  Pal. 
Pitti,  175;  Academy,  iSj. 

Perugia,  393. 

Pisa,  37. 

Siena,  340. 
Gallese,  416. 
Gallura,  province,  458. 
Galtelli,  463. 
Galuzzo,  X99, 213. 
Garfagnaoa.  province  of^  52. 
Gattajolo,  50. 
Gelagno,  282. 
Genga,  284. 
Gennargentu,  highest  mountain 

in  Sardinia,  466. 
Genoa  to  Porto  Torres,  441. 


HANNIBAL. 

Genoa  to  CagUari,  44CX 
Geology  of  country  between 

Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome, 

331. 
about  Monte  Catini 

mines,  224. 

— —  about  Florence,  9X. 

about      Impruneta, 

200^  2x3. 
about  Lardarello  bo- 

racic  acid  works,  227. 

about  Orvieto,  3xx. 

about  Otricoli,  419. 

about  Perugia,  397. 

about  Prato,  65. 

—' about  Rlgnano,  428. 

of    Central     Provinces, 

248. 

of  RadioofanI,  153. 

of  Soracte  and  neighbour- 
hood, 429. 
Gerfalco,  mountain  or  Cornata 

of,  230. 
Gerna,  valley  of,  380. 
Giano,  valley,  283. 
Gianutri,  island  of,  245. 
Giara,  la,  466. 
Giave,  446. 
Giglio,  island  of,  245. 
G&ignano,  St.,  334. 
Giogana,  the,  21X. 
Gooeano,  463. 
Gk)mbo,  40. 

Gonfolhia,  la,  pass,  7J,  }}2. 
Goni,  439. 
Gonnesa^  465. 
Gonnos  Fanadiga,  464. 
Gorgona,  242. 
Gradara,  262. 
Graecos,  ad,  320^  3^3^ 
Gran^Jolo,  54. 
Granajuolo,  353. 
Graviscce,  237. 
Greve  river,  2xj, 
Grosseto,  233. 

to  Siena,  233. 

Grottamare,  326. 

Grotta  Marozza,  324. 

Grotto  of  Neptune  in  Sardinia, 

460. 
Gualdo  Tadino,  285. 
Guancario,  233. 
Gubbio :— Inns,  304;  palaces, 

cathedral,    churches,     jof ; 

Eugubian  tables,  306. 

to  Cittk  di  Castello,  304. 

Gudazzoni  pass,  468. 
Gulf  ofSpezia,  xx. 
Gusplni,  464. 


H. 

Hannibal,  his  passage  over  the 
Apennines,  64 ;  at  the  Thra- 
simene  Lake,  378 ;  his  attack 
on  SxMletium,  409. 
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HELVIA. 

Helvia  Ricina.  2*78. 

Henry  of  England,  prince,  scene 

of  hia  murder  at  Viterbo, 

J58. 
Helvillnm,  289. 
Herbanom,  }ii. 
Hobhonse,  Sir  John,  his  de8crii>- 

tion  of  ^e  countiy  near  Lake 

Thradmene,  jnB, 
Horta  (Orte),  410. 


I. 

I0LB8IA8,  46J. 

to  Porto  Scnao,  465. 

——'to  Orlstano,  464. 

Igaylum,  site  o^  304. 

Ilbano,  468. 

Illorai,46}. 

Imposta,  r,  164. 

Impruneta,  1',  200,  2tj. 

Incisa,  j68. 

Inns  in  general,  25J. 

Insula  Accipitrum,  465. 

Intemperie  or  malaria  In  Sar- 
dinia, 4)4. 

Interamna,  412. 

Intercisa,  287. 

Ippolito  marble  quarries,  286. 

Irgoli,  463. 

Isili.  466. 

Island  of  Antioco,  465. 

S.  Pietro,  465. 

Isola  Maggiore,  379.  Minore, 
379.  PoIyese,J79.  On  Lake 
01  Thrasimene,  179. 

Itiri,46o. 


J. 

Jescio  torrent,  J98. 

Jesi,  281. 

Jews  at  Leghorn,  69;  at  An- 

cona,  271. 
Julia  Hispellum,  405. 


Karalis.  site  of,  45;. 
Keremule  volcano,  460. 


L. 

Laookx,  466. 

Lacus  ALsiettnus,  423. 

Cimini,  or  I^ake  of  Yioo, 

364. 

Vellnus,  J  22. 

Lago,  228. 

Lagoni   di  Monte  Cerboll,  or 

Lardarello,  226. 
Lajatico,  216. 
Ijake  of  Bolsena,  555. 
Burano,  237. 


LORIUH. 

Lake  of  Chiusi,  240. 

Ck)lflorito,  282. 

Martignano,  42}. 

Montepulciano,  240,  }I9. 

Stracclacapra,  423. 

Thrasimene,  J7j. 

Valdemone,  416. 

Vico,  J64. 

La  Maddalena,  island,  441. 

La  Marmora,  general,  bis  work 
and  map  of  Sardinia,  440. 

Lamoli,  296. 

Lanusei,  468. 

Lardarello,  226. 

Lariana  torrent,  J2J. 

Lastra,  74,  332, 

Laterina,  369. 

Lavenza,  xi 

Leghorn:  Inns,  66.  Cafi^s, 
Steamers,  Passports,  67. 
Boatmen,  Consuls,  FhTsi- 
cians,  Divine  Service,  Cus- 
tom -  house  regulations, 
Hackney  coaches,  Baths, 
Shops,  68.  Coral  Ornaments, 
Mineral  waters,  Harbour, 
History,  69.  Churches,  Public 
edifices,  Lazzarettos,  70. 

to  Florence,  66. 

to  Civlla  Vecchia,  2jo. 

Legnaia,  198. 

I>ei,  46). 

Leopoldo,  S.,  Moje  di,  or  salt- 
works of,  225. 

Leprignano,  430, 

Lela  torrent,  31$. 

Levane,  j68. 

Libiano,  castle  of,  2x6. 

Libraries :  at  Arezzo,  ^72. 

Cagliari,  454. 

Cortona,  376. 

Permo,  J25. 

Florence.  X26,   X54,  x82, 

188.  X89. 

Lncca,  49. 

Macerata,  279. 

——  Perugia,  J96. 

■ Pesaro,  262. 

Pisa,  J9. 

Pistoia,  62. 

Sassari,  44 j. 

Siena,  344*  ^49- 

Vol  terra,  219. 

Lima,  river,  52,  54,  6j. 

Limbara,  chain  of,  458. 

Linaro,  cape,  i28. 

Llnas,  mount,  451,  464. 

Liscia  torrent,  458. 

Locnli,  46 J. 

Logulentu,  valley  of,  444. 

Logudoro,  461. 

Lojano,  7^ 

Longone  bardo,  442. 

Loreto:— Inns,  272.  Its  history, 
272.  Church,  273.  Santa Casa, 
274.  Palazzo  Apoetolico,  277. 
Spezieria,  277.  Fountains, 
278. 

Lorium  (Castel  di  Guldo),  330, 


MARCI6LIANA. 

Lucca,  history  of,  4X.  Plan  of, 
42.  Plan  for  visiting,  43, 
Antiquities,  43.  Catbedrtkl, 
41.  Churches,  4$.  Ducal 
palace  and  palaces,  49.  De- 
posito  dlMendidtJt,  49.  Am- 
phitheatre, 49.  Aqueduct, 
50.  Environs,  50.  Road  to 
Baths  of  Lucca,  50. 

to  Pistoia  and  Florence,  §5. 

to  Pisa,  4a 

,  baths  of,  52.     Ponte  a 

Serraglio,  52.  Bagno  alia 
Villa,  52.   Bagni  Caldi,  53. 

-^ —  to  Modena,  55. 

liUcignano,  32X. 

Lugllano,  $4. 

Luni  or  Luna,  ix. 

Luuigiana,  province  of,  f  x. 

Lustignano.  228. 


Macasesb,  J29. 
Macerata,  279. 

to  Fermo,  279. 

Maoomer,  447. 

to  Alghero,  460. 

to  Boaa,  462. 

to  Nuoro,  463. 

to  Oristano,  447. 

to  Sassari,  447. 

Maddalena  island,  44X,  458. 
Madonna  degU  Angeli,  398. 

del  Giglio,  J09. 

della  Pergola,  J07. 

Magglano,  X4. 
Ma^ore,  river,  2jx,  422. 
Magione,  j8o. 
Magliana  stat.,  329. 
Maglianella  river,  330. 
Magliano,  in  Tuscany,  2J5. 

,  hi  Sabina,  419. 

river,  jjo. 

Magra  river,  11. 
Majano,  303- 
Malagrotta,  330, 
Malpasso,  124. 
Mamoiada,  467. 
Manciano,  237. 
Mandas,  466. 
Maniscalco,  ravine,  457. 
Mannu  river,  452, 464. 
Manufactures    of  the  Central 
Provinces,  249. 

of  Tuscany,  2. 

Maps  of  Central  Italy,  291. 

of  Sardinia,  44a 

Mara  river,  452. 

Maranello,  63, 

Marano,  the,  261. 

Marble  quarries  near  Carrara, 

X2. 

of  Ippolito,  286. 

Marceddu  lake,  464. 
Marciano,  21  x. 
Mardgliana,  324. 
vecchia,  J24. 
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MARLIA. 

Marlla,  51. 

Marmilla,  la,  451. 

Marmore,  falls  of,  4XJ. 

Maroggia,  river,  408,  4x2. 

Marotta,  la,  265. 

Marta,  river,  2J7, 356* 

Martana,  island,  355. 

Martis,  457. 

Maschere,  le,  75. 

Massadi,  282. 

Massa  Ducale,  ij, 

Massa  Maritima,  2JJ. 

Massa  Rosa,  14. 

IMassaciuocoli,  Lake,  14, 50. 

Masse,  le,  422. 

Massetto,  198. 

Matelica,  283. 

Mausolea,  21 1. 

Mazzano,  327. 

Meana,  467. 

Measures  and  weights,  Roman, 

251. 

Sardinian,  437. 

Tuscan,  6. 

Medullia,  site  of,  424. 
Menicatore,  logan  stone,  j6t. 
Mentana,  la,  324, 417. 
Hercatello,  296. 
Merse,  river,  2x4. 
Meta,  the,  296. 
Metalla,  464.  , 

Hetauro,  river,  26J,  295,  296; 

valley,  286,  289,  296. 
Mevania,  407. 
Miccino  torrent,  420,  422. 
Miemo,  225. 
Mignone,  liver,  2J7. 
Mileto,  and  Agricultural  School 

at,iJ4. 
Mills,  449. 

Mines :— copper,  of  La  Cava, 
224. 

— valley  of  the  Favone, 

229. 

Miemo,  22J. 

coal   (lignite)  of  Monte 

Bamboli,  2Jo. 

Misa,  river,  265. 

Moggiona,  212. 

Moje,  or  salt-works  of  S.  Leo- 
poldo,  near  Volterra,  225. 

Monastir.  452. 

Mondavlo,  286. 

MoNBT  of  Florence,  88. 

in  Central  Provinces,  25X, 

of  Sardinia,  437. 

In  Tuscany,  5. 

Money t  table  of^  25  x. 
Monistero,  2x4. 
Monopoli,  71. 
Mons  Ai^entarius,  2J5. 
Monsummano,  56. 
Montagnano,  J7J. 
Montagnuola,  2x4,  352. 
Montalcino,  352. 
Hontalto,  237. 
Hontardoncino,  6j. 
Monte  Acuto,  303. 
Albano,  56, 7J. 


MONTE. 

Monte  Arana,  46X. 

Arci,  451. 

Arcuentu,  464. 

Ai^ntaro,  235. 

d'Asdrubale,  286. 

Austidu,  461. 

Bamboli,  2jo. 

S.  Bartolo,  263. 

di  Belvedere,  300, 

Beni,  74. 

Buoni,  213. 

Campana,  244. 

—  Carelli,  15. 

Carlo,  j68. 

Carpigno,  323. 

Cassiano,  279. 

Castelli,  229. 

Catini,  56.  Baths,  56. 

Catini  in  val  Cecina,  224, 

Catria,  295. 

Ceceri,  206. 

Cerboli,  or  Lardarello,  La- 

goni  di,  226. 

Cimino,  J58,  364. 

G(m8uma,  210. 

Coronaro,  398. 

Crestola,  X2. 

Cristo,  245. 

Cucco,  295. 

Diero,  41. 

Doglia,  459, 

Falterona,  210. 

Fegatese,  53. 

Ferrato,  65. 

Ferru,  ^48. 

Fiorentmo,  295. 

— —  Genargentu,  466. 

Giugantinu,  46X. 

• Granaro,  J25. 

Gualandro,  377, 

Guardia,430. 

Lachesos,  461. 

Limbara,  458. 

Linas,  464. 

di  Lucchetti,  42J. 

Luco,4i2. 

Lupo,  73. 

Maggiore  in  Sardinia,  460. 

Mario,  425. 

Massi,  225. 

Melas,  451. 

Melino,  380. 

Muradu,  447. 

Murlo,  64. 

Muslno,  430. 

—  Nero,  231. 

Nero,  monastery,  71, 

Nerone,  295. 

Olmo,  279. 

—  Oro,  416. 

Pelao,  446. 

^—  Pescali,  23?. 

Petrara,  288, 

Pincio,  426. 

Polat,  463. 

Poni,  465. 

Rasu,  463. 

—'  Razzano,  423. 
Rlggioni,  214,  li')^ 


MUSONE. 

Monte  Rotondo,  228,  323, 4x7. 

Sagro,  12. 

San  Savino,  240. 

Santo,  446. 

Santu,  458. 

Somma,  pass  of,  418. 

— -  Subasio,  404. 

Trebbio,  261. 

deir  Ucellina,  234. 

Uliveto  Maggiore,  352. 

Urticu,  449. 

Vaso  mines,  225. 

Vecchlo  mines,  464. 

Montecchio,  375. 
Montefalco,  407. 
Montefiascone,  356. 

to  Orvieto,  &c.,  3x0. 

Monteleone,  320. 
Montelupo,  73.  332. 
Montemerano,  237* 
Moutepulciano,  319. 

,  wines  of,  320. 

— V  to  Arezzo,  32a 
Monterado.  310. 
Monterchi,  303. 
Monterone,  329, 352. 
Monterosi,  423. 
Montesummano,  56. 
Montevarchi,  368. 
Monticelli,  4x7. 
Montignoso,  castle  of,  ij, 
MontoggioU,  74. 
Montolmo,  325. 
Montone,  304. 
Montorio,  417. 
Montramito,  X4. 
Montuolo,  14. 
Morcia,  304* 
Mores,  461. 
Morlupo,  430. 
Mosciano,  iq8. 
Moscona,  hill  of,  2x4,  234« 
Muccia,  la,  28x. 
Mugnone,  torrent,  202,  207. 
Mulafa,  458. 
Muravera,  468. 
Muriano,  14. 
Museums :  at  Arezzo,  372. 

Cagliari,  454. 

Chiusi,  317. 

Gortona,  376. 

Elba  (Napoleonic),  243. 

Fabriano,  284. 

Florence,  X74,  X82,  x86. 

Montevarchi,  369. 

— —  Osimo,  272. 

Perugia,  392. 

— —  Pesaro,  262. 

Pisa,  39. 

Sarteano,  319. 

Siena,  339. 

Volterra,  218. 

Musignano,  237. 
MuBone  river,  272,  283. 
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NAB. 


NA.S,  valley  and  river,  411, 415. 
Narnl,  41 5.  Bridge  of  Augostiu, 

415.    Cathedral,  416. 
Namia,  415. 
Navacchio,  stat.,  71. 
Neapolls,  in  Sardinia,  464. 
Nepete,  422. 
Nepl,  422. 
Nera,  valley.   30%,   n7.  4i»» 

418;   river.  309,  41a,  41  j, 

415- 
Nerola,  jij. 

Nestore,  valley,  309.  fnx 
Nievole,  Val  di.  56. 
Nocera,  285. 

Nomentom,  site  of.  314, 417. 
Nora,  site  of,  456. 
Norchia,  necropoUa  of.  j6i. 
Norcia,  327. 
Novella,  J5J. 
Nozzano,  14. 
Nuceria.  285. 
Nulvi,  457. 
Nuoro,  46J. 
Nurache,  449. 
Nurallao,  466. 
Nurhags,  or  Nuragbi,  4j6. 
Nurra.  la.  459. 


0. 

Obsbrvatort  at  Florence.  182. 

—  Galileo's,  199. 
Ocricalum,  419. 
Ogliastra,  466. 
Olbia,  462. 
Oliena.  river,  467. 
Ollastra,  451. 

oimo,  r,  240. 3nh  375. 

Ombrone,  river,  57,   71,  aJ4f 

240,  in,  151. 

Orbetello,  2j6. 

Orcia,  river,  35J. 

Orciano,  231. 

Oristano,  448. 

to  CabraA,  449. 

to  Cagliari,  451. 

to  Igleaias,  464. 

Omaropass,  J2J. 

Orosei,  46j. 

Orri,  456. 

Orte,  416. 

Orvieto  :  —  Historioal  notice. 
J 1 1.  Cathedral,  chapels, 
J 1 1.  Church,  3x4.  St. 
Patrick's  well,  3x4.  Palaces 

315. 

to  Siena  and  Florence, 

315. 

to  Monteflascone.  jio. 

Oschiri,  461. 
Osilo,  444. 
Osimo,  272. 
Osls,  ancient,  282. 


PERUGIA. 

Ossa.  the,  234. 2J5. 

Ossi^a,  377. 

Osteria  Bianca,  stat*.  73,  333. 

Otrlcoli  (OcriculnmX  419. 

Ottava,  443. 

Ozieri.  461. 

to  Terranova,  46X. 

Ozzeri  torrent,  41. 


P. 

Padora.,  446. 

Paganico,  214. 

Paglia^  valley  and  river,  3ii» 

315.  353. 

Painting,  its  revival  in  Tus- 
cany, 7.    Schools  o^  260. 

Palazzuolo,  240,  241. 

Pale,  282. 

Palidorot  329. 

Palms^ola,  246. 

Palmolara.  300. 

Palo,  329. 

Pancole.  334. 

Panicale,  309. 

Papigno,  413. 

Parau,  458. 

Partina,  211. 

Passerine,  300. 

Passignano,  377. 

Patemo,  208. 

Pie  dl,  327. 

Paulilatino,  447. 

PauUo,  63. 

Paosulae,  325. 

Pavone,  valley  of  the,  229. 

Pelago,  207. 

Pelasgic  arY^itectare.  254. 

Perdaliana,  467. 

Perdalunga,  4$  2. 

Perdas  Alvas,  river.  458, 460. 

Perdu  Pes,  448. 

Pereta  torrent,  352. 

Pergola,  265,  284. 

Perosora,  283. 

Perugia :  —  Inna^    380.      Dili- 
gences, 397. 

Historical  notice,  )8o. 
Plan  of  the  city,  381.  Walls 
and  gates,  382.  NecropoUs. 
383.  Fountain,  390.  House 
of  Perugino,  396.  Citadel, 
396.  Casino  letterario,  397. 
Boada  from  Perugia,  397. 
Excursion  to  Assisi,  398. 
School  of  Umbria.  384. 
Cathedral,  385. 
Churches  : — S.  AgostiLno. 
386;  S.Angelo,  386;  S.  Do- 
meuico,386;  S.Ercolano,  387; 
S.  Francesco  del  ConventuaU, 
387 ;  S.  Francesco  al  Monte, 
388;  Sta.  Giuliana,  388; 
Madonna  di  Monte  Luc«. 
388;  S.  Martino,  388;  S. 
Pietro  de'  Gasinensi,  388;  S. 
Severe,  389 ;  S.  Tonunaso.  390. 


PISA. 

Perugia:— 

Public  buildings :  —  Ex- 
change, 391  •  Library,  396. 
Lunatic  Asylum,  396.  Mu- 
seum. 392.  Palazzo  Com- 
munativo,  390.  Piazza  del 
Papa,  390.  P.  del  Sopra- 
muro,  390.  Pinacoteca,  393* 
Sala  del  Cambio,  391.  Uni' 
versity,  392. 
Private  galleries,  395* 

Perugia  to  CitOi  di  Castello, 

307, 

to  Ciith  della  Pieve.  309. 

to  Rome,  by  Todi,  308. 

to  Foligno,  3Q7. 

Perusia  (Augusta),  380. 
Pesa,river,  73,  214,  332. 
Pesaro:— Historical  notice,  262. 

Cathedral,    262.     Churches, 

262.  BibUotecaOlivieri,262. 
Museum,  palace.  262.  J^n- 
viroru  .—Villa      Imperiale, 

263.  Church  of  the  Gerolo- 
mitani,263.  Layittoria,263. 
Port,  263.    Promenade.  263. 

to  Urbino,  263. 

Pescia,  stat.  and  town,  55. 

to  S.  Marcello,  55. 

Petraja,  la,  villa,  66,  20X. 
Petriano,  294. 
Petriolo,  214. 
Pianora,  74. 
Planosa,  island  of,  244. 
Piccioli.  215. 
Piccione.  304. 
Picenum,  272. 
Pie  di  Luoo,  322. 

di  Patemo,  327. 

Piegaro,  309. 
Pienza^  353- 
Pietralata,  hUl  of.  286. 
Pietra  Mala,  74. 

Santa,  13.  Mines  near,  14. 

Pieve,  220. 

Bovigliano,  281. 

Favera,  281. 

al  Intoppo,  240, 373. 

a  Nievole,  56. 

Pelago,  63. 

Tonina.  281. 

Piombino,  232. 
Pisa:    Inns,   15. 

Tradesmen,  15. 

X5.     Plan  for 

Cathedral,  15. 

town,    16.     Campanile.   20. 

Baptistery,  21.  Sculpture,  22. 

Campo  Santo,  22.    Churches, 

32-30.    Bridges,  36.  Palaces, 

37.  Aocademia  delle  Belle 
Arti,  37.    Torre  della  Fame. 

38.  University,  38.  Botanic 
Garden,  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  39*  Roman  Re- 
mains, 39.     Neighbourhood, 

to  Florence,  7X. 

to  Lucca,  40. 


Physicians, 

Railways, 

visiting,   15. 

Plan  of  the 
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PISAURUS. 

BAPOTiANO. 

BAMBUCHETTO. 

Plsanrus,  262. 

Porto  Torres  to  Sassarl,  44J. 

Ravi,  233. 

Pistola,    57.     Palaces,  57,  62. 

Portus  Herculis,  2J5. 

Reate,  322. 

CatbedraU  58.  Baptisteiy,  59. 
Churches,  60.    Hospital,  62. 

Tr^jani,  239. 

Recanati,  278. 

Possera,  valley  of  the,  229. 

Redola,  310,377. 

Libraries,  62.    Manufactures, 

Posting  in  Tuscany,  7. 

in  Central  ProvinoeSk  253. 

Regillum,  site  of,  323. 

6^.    Public  conveyanoea  at, 

Ricorsi,  353. 

6;.    Environs,  61. 

Posts,  Roman,  252. 

Ridracoli,  2x2. 

Potassa,  la,  23h 

Rieti,  322. 

to  8.  Marcello,  6j. 

Potentia,  ruins  of,  278. 
Potenza,  la,  278 ;  valley,  278. 

— —  to  Rome,  322. 

to  Florence,  64. 

Rignano,  368,427. 
Rigo,  valley  of  tiie,  351* 

PitigUano,  2^7. 

Potenza  Ploena,  278. 

Pitulum,  J04. 

Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  at  Or^ 

Rigoli,  41. 

Ploaghe,  445. 

vieto,  J 14. 

Rigomagno,  241. 

Poderiha,  la,  JSJ, 

Pradaroni  river,  J23. 

Rimedio.  N.  S.  del,  448. 

Poggibonsl,  7J,  214,  J37. 

Prat'antico,  369. 

Prato,  Stat,  and  city,  64.      Ca- 

Rimini to  Ancona,  261. 

Foggio  a  Cajiino,  20X. 

Rio,  iron-mines  of,  243. 

alia  Croce,  225. 

thedral,  64.     Manufactures 

Rio  Maggiore,  422. 

GiO«ila,  517. 

of  straw  hats,  65.    Geology 

Rio  di  Perfugas,  457. 

— —  Imperiale,  198. 

of  the  vicinity,  65. 

Rio  Secco,  303. 

to  Florence,  66. 

Riola,449. 

San  Lorenzo,  Jlh 

Pratoflorito,  54. 

Ripafratta,  stat,  41. 

Pomarance,  226. 

Pratolino,  75. 

Rocca  Ripescena,  311. 

to  Massa,  229. 

Pratomaguo,  210. 

Romana,  424. 

Ponsacco,  215. 

Prato  Vecchio,  212. 

San  Casciano,  2x3. 

Pontassleve,  207,  ;68. 

Prefogllo,  282. 

Oontrada,  284. 

Ponte  deli'  Adunata,  J15. 

Prima  Porta,  430. 

Silana,  castle  of,  228. 

delia  Badia,  2^7. 

Primo  torrent,  304,  307. 

di  Varano,  281. 

a  Botte,  288. 

Pula,456. 

Rome,  417,  426.  — Porta   del 

delia  Branca,  307. 

Punicum,  328. 

Popolo,  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
ObeUsk,  streetSk  426.    Inns, 

Busco,  io7. 

Pyrgi,  328. 

Centesimo,  285. 

Pyrgos,328. 

«o,  417. 

to  Civita  Castellaua,  422, 

a  Diedmo,  51. 

427. 

a  Elsa.  Jij. 

a. 

to  Civita  YeocUa,  239, 

Felcino,  J07, 

328. 

Felice,  419. 

Oaiera,  stat,  J29. 

S.  Giovanni,  ^97. 

QuABTO  and  Quinto,  66. 

Quartu,  456. 

Querceto,  13. 

Quinto  Decimo,  327. 

gulrico.  San.  240,  283, 320,  353. 

to  Florence, by  Siena,  332. 

to  Florence,  by  Spoleto, 

Perugia,  Areszo,  and  the  Yal 

Gregorlano,  354. 

di  Lima,  6i. 

—  a  Macereto,  2x4. 

d'Amo  di  Sopra,  367. 

to  Florence,  by  Vlterbo, 

310. 

—  delia  Maddalena,  51. 

to  Perugia,  by  Todi,  308. 

Manlio,  287. 

to  Rieti  and  Temi,  322. 

—  Molle,  425. 

B. 

to  Spoleto,  4x8. 

a  Muriano,  51. 

Romena,  castle  of,  212. 

Novo,  308. 

Radioofani,  jsj. 

RoncigUone,  365. 

a  Wfredi,  66. 

Ragone  torrent,  2x6. 

Rosaro,  308. 

Rio,  jo8. 

Railways  :— 

Roselle,  214. 

Salaro,  J24. 

a  Serragflo,  52. 

of  the  Central  States,  252. 

Rosignano,  231. 

of  Sardinia,  442. 

Roesa,  la,  283. 

de'  I'assi,  J04. 

of  Tuscany,  7. 

Rotta,  la,  stat.,  71. 

—  del  Terreno,  421. 

Orvieto  to  Siena,  315. 

Rovezzano,  207. 

delia  Travc,  281. 

Florence  to  Siena,  332. 

Ruffolo,  240. 

Pontedera,  71. 

to   Prato   and   Pistoia, 

RnselUe,  ruins  of;  233. 

Ponticino,  369. 

64. 

Ponzano,  417. 

to  Pisa  and  Legbom,  71. 

Poppi,  2X0. 

Empoli  to  Siena,  73. 

Populonia,  ruins  of,  2J2. 

From  Florence,  83. 

8. 

Porcari,  55. 

Pisa  to  Lucca,  40. 

Porto  d'AsoolI,  J26b 

Lucca  to  Pesda  and  Monte 

Saocaboia,  abbey  of.  445. 

Catini,  55. 

Sadali,  468. 

Conte,  460. 

Leghorn  to  Pisa  and  Flo- 

Salarco, 240, 321. 

d*  Krcole,  235. 

rence,  66. 

Salnini,  321. 

Portoferr^Jo,  232,  243. 

to  Civita  Vecchla,  2301 

Salica  torrent,  214. 

Porto  Lungone,  243. 

Leopolda,  332. 

Sallgata,  la,  26x. 

Porto  Scuso,  465. 

Rancia,  la,  279. 

Saline,  le,  231. 

Porto  Torres,  442. 

Ranieri.  San,  festival  of,  36. 

Samassi  river,  464. 

to  Cagliari,  442. 

Rapinlum,  237. 

Sambuca,  213. 

— —  to  Genoa,  441. 

Rapolano,  241,  321. 

Sambuchetto,  278. 
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SAN. 

San  Anatolio,  J2^. 

Angelo  di  Capoocia,  124. 

^—  Angelo  in  Vado,  205. 

Antioco,  island,  405. 

Benedetto,  J26. 

Casciano,  baths,  2x4,  35^ 

Cassiano  di  Controne,  53. 

—~-  Cristoforo,  J04. 

DalmajExo,    tunnel,    2x4, 

229.  3  J7- 
— -Donino,  station,  jji. 

Donnino.  stat,  •}4. 

Eftelo.  456. 

Elpidio,  J  26. 

Eraclio,  408. 

Facondino,  J07. 

Filippo,  baths  of,  J5J, 

Fiorenxo,  loj. 

Gaggio,  2U. 

— — .  Oavino,  442,  452. 
_Gemine,  J09. 

Giacoroo,  409. 

Gim^putno,  palaces,  334. 

Torri  degl'  Ardinghelli.  335. 

Churches,  355.  Penitentiaiy. 

JJ7. 

—  Giorgio,  J26. 

Giovanni  (Val   d'Amo), 

j68. 
Giovanni  di  Bieda,  j6i. 

—  Giovanni  on  the  Cecina, 
2  J  I. 

^—  Giovanni  pro  Fiamma,  285. 

Giovanni  in  Pietra,  295. 

Giovanni  di  Sinis,  450. 

Giuliano,  baths,  40. 

— —  Giastino,  296. 

—  GiuBtino  to  Boi^  San  Se- 
polcTo  and  Arezxo,  joi. 

Giusto,  325. 

Ippolito,  286. 

Leo,  369. 

Leopoldo,  225. 

Lorenzo,  261,  320, 

Nuovo,  J54. 

Vecchio,  354, 

Lucchese,  337. 

Lussorio,  447. 

Manno,  380. 

Marcello,  54,  282. 

Marco,  281. 

Martino  in  Colle,  309. 

Martino  al  Piano,  286. 

Miniatoal  Monte,  convent 

and  diurch,  195. 

Miniato  de'  Tedeschi,  72. 

Oreste,  428. 

Paolo,  285. 

Pelegrino,  285,  289. 

Pierino,  stat.,  71. 

Piero,  stat,  64. 

Pietro  (Elba),  244. 

Pietro  in  Grado,  40. 

Pietro  on  the  Serchio,  14. 

Pietro  dl  Torres,  446. 

Pietro,  island,  465. 

Quirico,  240,  353. 

Homano,  stat.,  71. 

^  Salvatore,  monastery,  223. 


SELAROIUS. 

SanSeverino,  281. 

Sisto,  309. 

Stefano^  23J. 

— —  Vera  Congous,  451. 

Vincenso,  232. 

Santa  Anatolia,  327. 

Gaterina    di    Pittinnnri, 

449- 
Golomba,  324. 

— —  Maria  degli  Angeli,  398. 

Maria  di  Borgo,  320. 

Maria  dl  Colonnata,  304. 

Maria  di  Falleri,  421. 

Maria  Maddalena,  304. 

Marinello,  328. 

Reparata,  in  SanUnia,  442. 

Severa,  328, 

Sofia  dl  Civitella,  212. 

Sanguinara  stream,  329. 

Sanluri,  451. 

Santu  Lussurgiu,  449. 

Sarala,  441. 

Sarcidano,  plateau,  466. 

Sardara,45i. 

Sardinia,  island  of,  physical 
geography  of,  431.  History, 
432.  Political  divisions  — 
costumes — character  of  its 
Inhabitants,  433.  Agricul- 
ture—climate of,  434.  Game 
and  fisheries,  435.  Antiqui- 
ties, 436.  Money— Weights 
and  measures  —  Native  hos- 
pitality—Seasons for  travel- 
ling, 437.  Plans  of  tours 
through  the  island,  438. 
Geology  of,  439.  Books  and 
maps  on  and  of,  440.  Modes 
of  reaching  the  island,  440. 
Railways,  442. 

Sarrabus,  468. 

Sarteano,  319. 

Sassari,  ^43. 

to  Alghero,  458. 

to  Tempio,  457. 

Sasso  di  Castro,  75. 

di  Dante,  103. 

di  Pale,  282. 

,  baths  of,  328. 

,  boracic  acid  works  at,  228. 

Sassoferrato,  284. 

Satumia,  ruins  of,  237. 

Sauccu,  447. 

Savio,  source  of  the,  398. 

Saxa  Rubra,  ad,  430. 

Soaffa,  la,  457. 

Scala,  la,  353. 

Cavallo,  458. 

Scansiano,  235. 

Scarlca  TAssino,  74. 

Schieggia,  la,  288. 

Schools  of  painting,  2601 

Scritto,  304. 

Scrofano,  43a 

Sculpture,  Christian,  299. 

in  Tuscany,  8. 

Sedini,  457. 

Segromigno,  50. 

Selargius,  456. 


SIENA. 

Selva  la  Rocca,  329. 
Semonte,  304. 
Sena  Gallica,  265. 

Julia,  339* 

Senorbi,  466. 
Sentina,  280. 
Sentino  VaUey,  284. 
Sepolturas  de  is  Gigantes,  in 

Sardinia,  436. 
Seravezza,  13.    Quarries,  14. 
Serchio  river,  14,  50. 
Seriate  torrent,  352. 
Serra,  la,  412. 

di  Genga,  294. 

8.  Quirico,  283. 

Serravalle,  282.  Stat.,  56.  Paas, 

56. 

Serrazzano,  boracic  acid  works, 
228. 

Serre,  241. 

Serrenti,  452. 

Serri,  466, 

Sesto,  $1,  66. 

Sette  Bagni,  324. 

Vene,  423. 

Seui,  468. 

Seulo,  467. 

Sfona  Costa,  279. 

Siele  torrent,  354. 

Siena  :— Stat.,  321.  Inns,  337. 
Plan  of  town,  338.  Geo- 
logyt  339.  History,  319. 
Diligences,  352.  Railroad. 35  2. 
School  of  painting,  339. 
Istituto  delle  Belle  Arti,  340. 
Archives,  347.  Fountain, 
348.  Gates,  35a  Citadel,  350. 
Lizza,  350.  Festival  of  St. 
Catherine,  350.  Franciscan 
convent,  350.  CasUe  of  Bel- 
caro,  351.  Manners  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Sienese,  351. 
Climate,  351. 
Duomo,  341.     Baptistery, 

Churches:  —  S.  Agostino, 
344 ;  Carmine,  34$;  laConcez- 
zione,  345 ;  S.Domenico,  14$ ; 
S.  iVancesco,  345;  Fonte 
Giusta,  34$ ;  S.  Giorgio,  346 ; 
S.  Martino,  346 ;  Osservante, 
346 ;  S.  Quirico.  346 ;  S.  Spi- 
rito,  346 ;  La  Trinity  346. 

(hntory  of  S.  Bernardino^ 
34$.  Oratory  and  house  of 
St.  CaUierine  of  Siena,  346. 

Public  buildings :— Palaizo 
Pubblico,  347 ;  other  palaces, 

348.  Accademia  degU  Intro- 
nati  rthe  library),  349.  Col* 
legio  Tolomei,  349*  Hospital, 

349.  Loggia  di  S.  Paolo,  347. 
Piazza deTCampo,  346.  Uni> 
verslty,  349* 

Siena  to  Arezzo,  240. 

to  Chiusi,  by  the  Val  di 

Chiana,  240. 
to  Florence,  by  railway, 

332. 
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SIENA. 

Qiena  to  Florence  by  carriage- 
road,  2Xi. 

to  GroBseto,  2x4. 

to  Rome,  352. 

Sieve  river,  75,  207,  368. 

Slglllo,  289.    Cavern  at,  289. 

Slgna,  7 J,  332. 

Silanus,  46 j. 

Sill,  451. 

Siliqua,  465. 

SUnaxIs,  451. 

Sinalunga,  321. 

Slndia,  462. 

Singema,  river,  2X  i .  Valley  of 
the,  joj. 

Sinlgaglia,  265.  Port,  265.  His- 
tory, 265.  Convent,  fcdr,  266. 

Sinnai,  455. 

Soci,  211. 

SoUaias,449. 

Soracte,  Mons,  428. 

SorbolungOy  286. 

Sorso,  457. 

Sovana,  ruins  of,  237. 

Sovara,  valley  of  the,  103. 

Spello  : — Gate,  churches,  405. 
Roman  remains,  405. 

Spezia,  la,  to  Pisa,  ix. 

,  Gulf  of,  II. 

Spoleto :  —  Inns,  manufacture, 

409.  Historical  notice,  409. 
Cathedral,   410.     Churches, 

410.  Palace,  piazza,  citadel, 

411.  Aqueduct,  4x1.    AntU 
quities,  411. 

——  to  Anoona,  325. 

to  Rome,  4x8. 

Spoletium,  409. 

Stabbla,  427. 

Staggia,  town,  33'j;  valley  of 
the,  214,  JJ7. 

Stamenti  of  Sardinia,  4J2. 

Statua,  ad,  J29. 

Steam-packets  at  Anoona,  271. 

at  Civita  Vecchia,  2j8. 

on  the  Tiber,  4x9. 

between  Cagliari  and  Tu- 
nis, 4$2. 

between  Genoa  and  Sar- 
dinia, 440, 452. 

— —  between  Genoa  and  Leg- 
horn, Ric,  67. 

— —  between  Leghorn  and 
Marseilles,  67. 

Sterza  river,  215. 

Stia,  212.'^ 

SUava,  14. 

Stlmigliano,  417. 

Storta,  la,  425. 

Strettura,  la,  418. 

Sucdnium,  364. 

SnelU,  466. 

Sulcls.  466. 

Suni.  462. 

Satrl,  Sutriibn,  J65, 366. 


TORAMO. 


T. 


Tacquisaiu.  valley,  468. 

Tadinum,  285. 

Talamoue,  234. 

Tamuli,  447. 

Tarma  river,  214. 

Tarquinii,  364. 

Taveme  d'  Arbia,  240, 321 

Tavemelle,  309. 

Tavolara  island,  440. 

Tavollo,  the,  261. 

Telamon,  234. 

Telamonacclo,  234. 

Tempio.  in  Sardinia,  497. 

to  Parau,  458. 

Temple  of  Clitumnus,  408. 

of    Jupiter    Apenninus, 

ruins  of,  288. 

of  Minerva  at  Assisi,  por- 
tico of  the  andent,  404. 

Temus  river,  462. 

Tenna  river,  279,  325. 

Termus  river,  457. 

Temi :  —  Inns,  manufiactureB, 
cathedral,  antiquities,  412. 

,  falls  of,  413. 

to  Rome,  322. 

Terranova,  368. 

in  Sardinia,  462. 

to  Alghero,  460. 

to  Ozierl,  45So. 

Terricio,  mines  of,  225. 

Tertenia,  valley  of,  468. 

Teverone,  river,  417. 

Tharros,  the  ancient,  4$o. 

Thraslmene,  lake  and  battle  of, 
J77.  J78. 

Tiber,  valley  and  river,  296, 
303,  304,  323,  324*  ^6t  4i'7> 
4>9.  425. 

,  source  of,  398. 

Tiesi,  460. 

TIfemum  Metaurenae,  site  of, 

Tiberinum,  site  of,  296, 

TImia,  river,  407. 
I'Irano  river,  322. 
TIrse  river,  447, 450, 451. 
Tissino,  river,  4x8. 
Todi,  308. 

to  Orvieto,  308. 

to  Perugia   and   Nami, 

308. 
Tolentlno,  ^80. 
,  treaty  of,  280. 


-,  battle  of,  279. 
^ermo. 


281. 


to  San  Sevi 

Tolfa.  239,  328. 

Tombolo  forest,  232. 

Tombs,  Etruscan,  317. 

Topino,  valley  and  river,  285, 
289,406. 

Topography^f  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces, 248. 

Torano,  12. 

torrent,  x2. 


URBINO. 

Torralba,  446. 
Torre  dl  Porta,  X3. 

Bertaldo,  237. 

Chiaruccia,  328. 

Ftavia,  328. 

di  Lago,  14. 

dl  Monte,  311. 

Serpentara,  324. 

Torrenieri,  352. 
Torretta,  la,  267. 
Torricella,  353, 377. 
Torrimpietra,  329. 
Torrlta,  241,  32i,  374. 4I7- 
Tortoli,  440,  468. 
Toscanella,  237. 
Tosi,  208. 
Tramazza,  448. 
Trebia,  408. 
Tre  Denari  torrent,  329. 
TregUa,  the,  423. 

Treja.  the,422,423,4»7. 
Trejenta,  466. 

Treponzlo,  327. 

Trespiano,  76. 

Trevl.  408. 

Tronto  river,  326. 

Troppola,  307. 

Truscheddu.  451. 

Tuder,  ancient,  308. 

Tuoma  river,  352. 

Turano,  the,  323. 

Turres,  ad,  320. 

Tunis  Libsonis,  site  of,  442. 

Turrita,  <4. 

Tuscan  Archipelago,  islands  of, 

Tuscany :  Territory,  i.  Popu- 
lation, X.  Agriculture,  2.  mor 
nufacturea,  2.  Wines,  4. 
Money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, 5.  Railways,  7.  Post- 
ing, 7.  Painting,  7.  Sculp-- 
ture,  8. 

Tusci,  Pliny**  vUla,  300, 

Tutia  river,  425. 


V. 

Umbria,  ancient,  397. 

,  school  of  art  of,  384. 

University  of  Cagliari,  454. 

ofMacerata,  279. 

of  Perugia,  392. 

of  Pisa,  38. 

of  Sassarl,  443. 

of  Siena,  349. 

Uras,  45 X. 

Urbania,  295. 

Urbino,  historical  notice  of  the 
dukedom  of;  289. 

,  dty  of,  inns,  289.  His- 
torical notice,  289.  Ducal 
palace,  fortifications,  cathe- 
dral, 292.  Churches,  293. 
House  of  Raphael,  294. 
Theatre,  manufactures,  col- 
lege, diligence,  294. 

to  CitUt  di  CagteUo.  295. 
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UBBINO. 

VITERBO. 

_        .     > 
WINES. 

UrbiDO  to  Fano,  289. 

YeliDo,  the,  river  and  plain  of. 

359.    Churches.  3;9*    Fotin- 
tains,  360.    P.  PubbUco,  360. 

to  PeaorOp  294. 

322,411. 

Urbs  Vetus,  jii. 

Vene,  le,  409. 

Fairs.  361. 

Vemia,  la,  monastery,  211. 

Vitorchiano,  3«7. 
VoUterrae,  216. 

to  Camaldoli,  211. 

Veacia,  285. 

Volsinium,  354. 

V. 

Vetialla,  j62. 

Volterra :— Inns,  216.     Walls, 

Vetulonia,  site  of,  235. 

Oates,    Necropolis,   Pfsdna, 

Vacciwia,  the,  128. 

Via  Amerina,  416, 423. 

Baths,  217.     Palazzo  Pab- 

Vadimon,  lake,  416. 

Aurelia,   230^  328.     Ro- 

blico,    Museum    of    And- 

Vaglia,  7J. 

man  stations  on,  21 1, 328. 

quities,  218.    Llbnuy,  219. 
Cathedral,    219.      Churches, 

Va^o,  121. 

Cassia,  j2o.  357.  373. 4*3. 

Val  d'Arno,  41,  -ji,  iJh  368. 
Canonica,  464. 

426. 

221.  Citadel,  222.    Prison  (il 

Clodla,  161. 

Mastlo),  222.  CasaGuamacci, 

—  Cecina,  215. 

Flaminia,   261,  282,  285, 

222.  C.  Ricciarelll,  222.  Ala- 

 di  Chiana,  240,  320^  374. 

286,  287.  289,  309,  408, 426* 

baster  manufactories,  222. — 

^7'-„ 

427.  429,  4?o. 

Envirofu:  Villa  Inghiraxni, 

d'ElBa.  3JJ,  «4. 

—  Nomentana,  417. 

223.    Baize,  le,  223.    Carnal- 

'—  d'  Era,  215. 

SalarU,  322,  323. 

dolese  monastery  of  S.  Sal- 

d'  Orte,  416. 

Tlberlna,  430. 

vatore,  223. 

d'  Ottavo,  51. 

Tiburtina,  4x7. 

Volterra  to  Florence,  215. 

Possera,  229. 

Vlaregglo,  14. 

— —  to  Monte  Catini,  223. 

—  Bomana,  177. 

Vlcaiia  torrent,  210. 

Vulci,  ruins  of;  237. 

di  Sieve,  75. 

yicc88lmam,  ad,  430. 

Valchetta  river,  J24, 430. 

Vico,  lake  of,  364. 

Valcimara,  281. 

Vicus  Matrini,  364. 

Valdemone,  lake,  416. 

VllU,  303. 

Vallata  Romana,  J79. 

Vlllacldro.  464. 

VlUanova  dl  Tnischeddn,  451. 

W. 

Valie  dl  Gald,  40. 

Valliana,  212. 

Tulo,  467. 

yillapuzzu,  468. 

Wkiohts  and  measures,   Ro- 

YallombroBa monastery,  208. 

man,  251. 

to  La  Vemia,  210. 

Vingone,  303. 

Sardinian.  437. 

Valverde,  459. 
Veli,  Bite  of,  425. 

Viterbo:  — InnR.  357.     Cathe- 

 Tuscan,  6. 

dral,  358.    Episcopal  palace, 

Wines  of  Tuscany,  4. 

THE  END. 
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MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  M^'CRACKEN, 

88,  QUEEN  STREET,  OAMON  STBEET,  E.G., 

AQENTS,  BT  APPOINTMEITT,  TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMT,  NATIONAL  OALLEBT, 
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Nobility  and  Gentry  for  the  patronage  hitherto  conferred  on  them,  and  hop«  to 
be  honoured  with  a  continuance  of  their  ^vours.  Their  charges  are  framed  with 
a  due  regaiti  to  economy,  and  the  same  care  and  attention  will  be  bestowed  as 
heretofore  upon  all  packages  passing  through  their  hands. 


J.  and  R.  M^C.  have  the  advantage  of 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES, 

Where  Works  of  Art  and  all  descriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept  during  the 
Owners'  absence,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent. 


Parties  favouring  J.  and  R.  M^C.  with  their  Consignments  are  requested  to  be 
particular  in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them  direct  by  Post,  and  also  to 
forward  their  Keys  with  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  free  of 
Duty,  all  Packages  ai*e  still  examined  by  the  Customs  immediattily  on  arrival. 
Packages  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherwise  to  Southampton  and  Liverpool  also  attended 
to ;  but  all  Letters  of  Advice  and  Bills  of  Lading  to  be  addressed  to  38,  Queen 
Street,  as  above. 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  B.  MCCRACKEN 
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Pakrrham,  k  Hooker.    Messrs.  Spada,  Flamimi,  Sc  Co.   Messrs. 
ROME  ..«.•>. {     Plowdbr,  Cholmblry,  k  Co.   Mr.  E.  Trbbbi.   Mr.  Luioi  Brar- 

CHiNi.  at  tbe  English  College.    Mr.  J.  P.  Shba.    Mes^^ri.  Toicbiki 

k  Pbuckmayek. 
D/N-n^onr.  4 «  i  Messfs.  Prestor  &  Co.    MessTS.  C.  HsmcAsir  ft  Oow 

ROTTERDAM |  Messrs.  Bourn y  &  Co. 

SGHAFFHAUSEN..    Mr.  Fred  Hoz. 

siiS VILLE Mr.  Jdliar  B.  Williaxs,  British  Vice<ConsuIate. 

SMYRNA Messrs,  Harsor  &  Co. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  .    Messrs  Thomson,  Borar,  ft  Co.    Mr.  C.  KbuoSB. 

8YRA Mr.  Wilkinsor.  British  ConsuL 

THOUNE Mr.  A.  H.  J.  Wald.  Bazaar.    Mr.  N.  Buzbbrokr. 

TRIESTE Messrs.  MooRR  &  Co. 

TURIN Messrs.  J.  A.  Lachaisr  &  BKrrero.  Rue  de  1' Arsenal,  No.  4. 

I  Messrs.  Frerbs  Scuielir.    Mr.  Artorio  Zer.    Mr.  C.  Posti. 
YENICE {Messrs.  S.  &  A*  Blumerthal  &  Co. 

I  Mr.  L.  IlovAROi,  Campo  S.  Fantino,  No.  2000,  rosso. 

VEVEY Mr.  A.  Getaz. 

vtvKTKr  k  S  ^^*  !!•  Ullrich,  Glass  Manufacturer,  am  Lugeck,  No.  3. 

viJ!.«MA I  Messrs.  J.  &  L.  Lormrybr,  Glass  Manufacturers,  940,  KamiUner 

VOLTERRA   Sig.  Otto.  Solairi.  [Str; 

WALD8HUTT Mr.  Frrd.  Hoz. 

ZURICH Messrs.  Wriss  sum  BaACXur. 


MinUUt^  BAXDBOOK  JU>TUTinX 

FLORENCE. 


G.   BIASCHINI, 

Jf  AXCPACTCBEa  OV  TABLES  IXD  LABIES*  OBNiHSSTS 
OF  FLOREfTIXK  1I04UJC, 

Ll:.':    .  ;  NO  NUOVO,  1, 


pVITEa   Ih-     r 


(iU> 


111  Fnckui  £i«an>.    Ordm  fv  TaU» 
ami  othtf  Oniiaiu 

a.  CtuKcniRt'*  Vou  *!>  W*>^  «"  >*>w^  J.  *  B.  )l>CuWDr. 
38,  (juou  iknM.  Cohqod  SUtct,  EC'      '  ' 


BRIENZ-  INTERUCKEN. 


J.  GROSSMAN^, 

SCULPTOR  m  WOOD.  AND  WANUFACTUREB  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  OSNAMESTS^ 


UI3  WAKEHOUSE  la  eltosteJ  hft^tea  ihe  BtlxtSert  Hotel  and  S(}nr«iMr)iaC 
'*'  where  li«  kMM  the  lurgect  uid  best  uiutmeiit  of  tlie  abore  nlonW  la  'b« 
fouml  la  SviUcrUM.  lie  ui^erl^a  lo  fonriTd  Goods  to  EngLcil  and  tUcwW*. 
Comfpondeiita  In  Englmid,  Meun,  J.  ft  B.  U«CRACK£>',  38,  Qsna  Stml, 
Cuniioa  SlTMt,  K.C,  Landau. 


PISA. 

GIUSEPPE   ANDREONI, 
Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  Objects  of  Fine  Art, 

NO.    872,    VIA    SANTA    MARIA, 


A  GBEAT  ASSOItTMElTT  OF  PINE  ARTS,  aCt!I.PTUIIB,  &0., 
PAN  BE  SEEN. 


lltraUI'S  BAKOBOQE  ADVEKTiaEK. 


ANTWERP. 

P«n»  IxhttUlon,  wer. . 

OTEl  M  lEIIROPE, 

Jfait  to  Ihe  PoK  oSee. 

MOHIIAT'S 

■Il,„ 

HASSBOOE   FOE  ?ABIS 

AMI  irs  EN-yiHONS. 

t;. 

-  AUO,  HimB&TS  H&XDBOOI 

r','                                                ,„   m., 

PLAN  OP?ABU, 

i^;:^ -„.;.„.:,.  .'r^i^™ 

JUILV  UCUKAt,  AuuBun.1  Hiuiir. 

MUNICH. 

HENRY  WIMMER'S 

GALLERY   OF   FINE   ARTS. 

PBOPRIKTOK. 

AUGUST    HUMPLMAYR, 

36,  THEATINEE  STBEET, 


MODERN      PAI  NTINOS 

tif  d>(  but  Umucfa  Artliti, 

pAtn'TiNUB  OFT  roKt)ati.AJN  Attn  on  oL^kiia, 

»ii  ..Ml.  or 

PHOTOOBAFBS,   ZiKSaAVINaS,   UTBOaKAfaS,  STO., 

uicl'iiling  Oif  «iuipli>t4  OiUcrtfciiu  of  Uw  tahons  GAileriu. 


Mnurs  BAXDMws  utnxmMiL 
FRANKFORT. 

P.  A.  TACCHTS  SUCCESSOI 

XEIK.,  ■•.  ««, 


p.  A.  TACCHl'S  SUCCEfiSOB,  Miscfactcbw:  t*  BauBVUB 
UtAM,  begs  to  aoijiuiDt  (be  PuMtc  IhuA  he  haa  aIwaj*  an  exlcodra 
Auvruual  ia  Ui«  KowW  anil  matt  Kiepun  Dedans  nT 

ORMAMSHTAL  OUT.  ENaHAVED.  aiLT.  «  PAIHTEII  GLASS. 
tnnn  winrK  »»i>  coloured. 

Id  UcNwrt  ikrvicin,  Chnnilelien,  Candclubni!,  Article;  for  the  TaMii 
anO  Toilet,  uii]  every  jioiraiblo  variety  of  objeota  Lo  tliin  bvuliAd 
branch  of  insiiubcture.     He  »)UciU,  nod  wil]  ebdeavinir  lu  Dwrit,a.j 
cuulluuance  ot  the  favoara  of  Uie  Public,  wlildi  lie  has  eti)tifad  ia",^ 
«u  bigh  a  iegjm  ilioing  n  consdemUa  number  of  ytsae, 

P.  A.  Taccui'k  tjuccKKtiu  hM  a  BoAycii  GsTABuamiKin'  3iu 

ijuminer  Soiutoi)  at 

WXESBACEN,  in  the  Old  Colomutde, 

When  will  alwnya  be  found  an  extensive  Selection  of  she  t. 
ArtidM  from  liiK  Frankfurt  Establtthneut. 

Vbllors  to  Frankrort  Bhould  bot  laU  lo  puy  3  vinii  to  the  Shqw 
Booms  of  Ur.  P.  A.  Tacchi's  &ccokb3ob. 


lBIi  AgrntN  in  Kngland,  lo  viham  be  andnrtakei  lo  forwanl  rap- 
)  anAe  of  him,  are  Meesrs.  J.  &  K.  U'Ca&cKXR,  39,  QncD 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE^ 


JOHAM  MARIA  FARINA, 
GEGENUBER  DEM  JtJLICH'3  PLATZ 

(Opposite  the  JiUich's  Place), 

FUBVEYOR    TO    H.    M.    QUEEN    VICTORIA; 

TO  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES; 

TO  H.  M.  THE  Kma  OF  PRUSSIA;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  EINQ  OF  HANOVER,  ETa  ETC^ 

OV  THB 

ONLT  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOaNE. 


rrH£  frequency  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  bni  for  the  most 
A  part  the  resolt  of  deception  practised  bj  interested  individuals,  induces  me  to  request 
the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  following  statement : — 

The  favourable  reputation  which  my  Ehu  de  Cologne  has  acquired,  since  its  invention  by 
my  ancestor  in  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  imitate  it ;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  spurious  article  more  easily,  and  under  pretext  that  it  was  genuine,  they  pro- 
cured themselves  a  firm  of  Farina,  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persons  of  my  names 
which  is  a  very  common  one  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  genuine  and  original  Eau  de  Cologne  ought  to  be  parti< 
cnlar  to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Johann  Maria  Farina, 
but  also  the  additional  words,  gtgenuber  dem  Julich'i  FlaU  (that  is,  opposite  the  Julich's 
Place),  wiUiout  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  visiting  Cologne,  and  intending  to  buy  my  genuine  article,  are  cautioned  against 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties,  who  offer  their  services 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  are  in  the  same  house, 
situated  opposite  the  Julich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
said  persons  conduct  the  uninstructed  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contraiy,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  imposition  is  practised  in  almost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters, 
commissioners,  &c.,  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one, 
and  that  I  delivered  it  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  account 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  in  Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personally  at  my 
house,  oppotite  the  Mlich't  FUuXt  forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  Ooldschmldt 
and  Oben  Marspforten,  No.  23,  and  having  in  the  front  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
higher  ones  bear  my  name,  Johann  Maria  Faarirui, 

The  excellence  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  1851  and  1862,  have  awarded  to  me  the  Prize 
Medal,  and  that  1  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris.  1855. 

CoLooNK,  January,  1863.  JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENtJBER  DEM  JULICH'S  PLATZ. 

♦^*  Mil  Ajcnc'j  m  London  is  at  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M^Cracken,  38,  Queen 

iStrect,  Cannon  Street,  E,C\ 
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PRAGUE. 

WILLIAM   HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN  OLASS  KAHUPAaTUBl 

TO  UIS  lU.TECrr  the  EHf-EnOR  gp  ADSTSli, 

HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

llEOOmiEtlDR  Ilia  griat  tiaonineat  ni  GldK  Wur,  liaai  hii  iTBti  K 

ItahemlB.    Theithoicat  Anicin  ia  evorf  Cnt-iut,  ^']ulp>!,■adlJucriptlan,  mwld, 

at  tbf  maia  modcntr  priKs.  >tt  kin  GttiibliihiD>'nU- 

Agcnu  in  Locdan,  Hstia.  J.  mA  R.  M'l^lUCKEN,  3a,  Qumd  Stmt,  Q 
Street,  K.C.       QmUfaraaritd  dftwrt  to  E«(jlom(,  amertiw^  ^ 


FLORENCE. 


JOHN  AGLIETTI  AND  SON^ 

ARTISTS, 
URODND  YimK  No.  15,  VIA  MAGGIO. 

kve.  u  W!^0>11ertim  ^f  Ani^ieiit  and  Uodno  On^imtL  PninUiifi,  uid  «1m  CvplM 
I'..,  .<ii  or  Pliiin,   nule  ta  order,  mi  iatmmM  wHh 

^|...  ■   ■■■■Id. 

r. . ,  <.  UasT*.  J.  and  R.  H-CIUCKEK,  iJ  Hu.  Mt,  <hi«» 


ll«b«mUii  White  (tad  Catsnrwit  Crjittnl  Cilaoa  WM«k*na«>. 

J.  k  L.   LOBMEYR, 

aZtASa     l£AI71TFACT1IBEHe, 

Kg.  !a,,KAKNTHKEBSTKAS3E. 
TiiK  most  cttiQp1«U  usaTtnieiit  uf  nil  kind*  uf  Bobnnliui  Wliite  uid  Colosml 
Cr^iital  GIsM,  »n<l  of  all  arlicits  in  tliii  brjuich  nf  Industry,  in  til*  tiKwai  Ba4 
moat  dcguit  ityU,  ia  alwsfii  an  hwid.  The  rlrli  mUectlom  ij  >U  Attldu  of 
Luiurj,  -tit,  tiAAo,  V>m»r\  and  ottur  SefTlnB,  Vasw-  (.'audvliibnu,  Liulm^ 
Lostine-glaMei,  Ao.  kc,  will,  Ui«j'  ttA  aunrsd,  notifrT  '"^-f  vl/iWr.  Ttitf 
oblwnrf  the  Pri»  M*dal  at  the  iMmiiiitiotiol  Exhibitjpii  n't"  1  Sfi3.     - 

Th«  price*  nrt  tiicJ  «1  Tu7  nodDCalc  bbA  rauoiublc  bhorgra.— Tba  EnglU 
Inngoiige  I"  <pr>lten. 

Their  CfrroiwidtBU  Id  Envluul,  Mcani.  J.  and  R.  M'CuaOKes,  Ks.  DSt 
D  gtrnti  uuinon  Sti-etl,  U.C.,  IjOuiIorv  «1U  MKUti  all  ardm   wttfi  tlw    , 
sail  aUmtion, 


MT.  UEntRArs  BAKDBOOS  ADVEfiTISER.  I 

VIENNA. 
BomcinuiN  at.\ns  and  bhokzb  WABKnowu. 

HEINRICH   ULLIIICH, 

LATE  V^ILLLOI  HOFMAN-N, 
GLASS    AND     BRONZR     MANUFACTUKER, 


Thepni»ar«n»4>l 


HKIDftOpU  ULI.K1CH  luuuUmucU  eUabllWuiwl  diitii]c  ili.  Siiinuiic  Shimo  •: 

BADEN-BADEN, 

NEW  PKOWENADK.  118, 
ra  «m  (Ivajil  In  ftiauil  no  nxtmnlrc  KleclUin  of  tbn  acmtt  ntldn  lluo  bit  71 


EE8CH   BE0THEE8, 

JEWELLERS, 

8,  KOHLMAKKT,  OOillfBIB  OF  WilLSEn  STREET, 

n^i;  to  rMOmnumd  ttieli  Ijitabljnliment  at 

Oft-S  MASUFAOTiniBl) 


rr-<^ 


n.o>ucx. 
XE8SB&  COSTA  k  COS 


THUH(SMrtZ£l!lA-.:  . 

n6TEI>  DE   BELLEVUl 


C  A  K  L  O    P  O  N  T 1, 

OPTIGIAW    AND     PH  OT  O  GRA  PKI31 


UJXOHon,  or  wTwalwwoow. 
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ROME. 


J,    P.    SHEA, 

ENGLISH    HOUSE-AGENT, 

FORWARDING  AGEINT 
TO  H.R.H.  THE   PRINCE   OP    WALES. 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SFA&NA. 

At  this  Office  pei*sons  applying  for 

Large  or  Small  Furnished  Apartments 

invariably  obtain  correct  and  unbiassed  information  on  all  matters  connected  with 

Lodging-Houses^  Boarding-Houses, 

and 

Household  Mana.gement^ 

while 

Low  and  Fixed  Charges 

for  practical  services  offer  ?afe  and  satisfactory  assistance  to  Proprietor  and  Tenant, 

AS  testi6ed  by  the  increasing  confidence  of  English  and  American  Travellers 

since  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1852. 

Plans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post 

to  persons  who  wish  to  secure  accommodation,  or  avoid  inconvenience  at  the 
approach  of  Carnival  or  the  Holy  Week. 

AS  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AQENT, 

Mr.  Shea  clears  and  warehouses 

'    Baggage  and  other  effects 

for  travellers  who,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  quick  transit,  send  their  tilings  by  sea  or 

luggage-train,  directed  to  his  care. 

He  also  superintends  the 

Packing  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

intrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  same  to  England,  ^c. ;  and  being 

Agent  for  Messrs.  Barns  and  Mclvers'  Italian  line  of  steamers,  can  offer 

facilities  on  the  freight  of  packages  between  Italy  and  England. 


CORRESPONDENTS- 

L0ND02« Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M-CRACKEN'.  38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 

Messrs.  OLIVIER  k  CARR,  37,  Finsbury  Square, 
LIVERPOOL Messrs.  STAVKLEY  &  STARR.  9,  Chapel  Street. 

Messrs  JAS.  MOSS  k  CO..  78,  Tower  Buikllngs. 

FOLKESTONE  Mr.  FAULKNER. 

BOULOGNE  SM Mr.  BEItNARD,  18,  Qua!  des  Paqucbots. 

PARIS Messrs.  LHERBErTE,  KANH;  &  CO.,  8,  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

MARSEILLl-^S  Messrs.  OIRAUD  FKERKS,  44,  Rue  Sainta. 

FIX)RENCE    Messrs.  HASKAUD  &  SON. 

NEW  YORK  Messrs.  AUSITN,  BALDWIN.  &  CO.,  72,  Broadway. 

BOSTON Messrs.  WELLS,  FARGO,  &  00. 


ittrmAr!!  SMMOOK  Ai>iuamu. 


CHAMONIX. 

CBiSD  HOTEL  IMPtRlAJ 

HOTEL  DAXGLETERBL 

;n*TEL  DE  Li  CODHOHB. 

HOTEL  DE  10!(DRES. 

T1.1  *lnn  f  ilirttii  art  uo»  tlit  |.nit.^ij  '■!  > 

JOINT-STOCK    COMPANT,! 

wmi  A  surwajfTENi'iso  coxmittei:  nr  manaoi 

The  unr  Pmiirislon  »f  thae 

UAONinCBHT  EST&BUSBHENTS, 

the 

LABGEST  AHD   MOST  IHPOBTAMT  AT  CHAMOll! 

Iiiit  i]ai"l  uoeipciwt  in  lilliu^  tljuii  iqi  wlli  rtitj  mtaiari  t 

EXCBLLEHT     CUISINE, 

wiif!  r.<niUc\  of  t 

FIBST-RATB    PARISIAH    COOI^ 

uul  in  forming  i 
CELLAR  OF  WINES  OP  THE  FIMEST   QDAL: 

TliP  AmrtmonM  hnvp-  iiiKO  rrforaWied.  oini  iI^b  S«r»i«  U  orguitarf  « 

of  tilt  (lot  Hot*I«  111  Swltectr«!.l,  and  is  iilacoJ  under  tlu 
dlrMtiQR  I'l'a 
MAITBB   D'H6TK1 
ofpmveJ  ei^riniiai.  unrt  fullj  pqiuil  In  (lit  wniLailli  iliitJa  of  Wj  p 

PRIVATE  SITTING   ROOMS,   BATHS,  Afl 
READINQ   ROOMS 

»nppllol  with  Uio  l™liue  .TuiiioiU.  of  liuroi*  imrt  AuhtIm,  anil  unn^m 
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VISITORS     to     NAPLES. 


••o*- 


OSKEltAI  AGEKCT  &  COMMISSION  OFFICE  at  the  BBITISH  LIBEAEY, 

DIRECTED  BT 

M.  CERULLI, 

Palazzo  Friozzi,  No.  267,  Riviera  di  Chiaja. 

WORKS  OF  ART,  GOODS,  AND  LUGGAGE 

forwarded  to  and  received  from  all  parts  of  tbe  world,  and  warehoused  at  moderate  charges 

of  rent. 

iBAHK  2ILI8,   CIBCULAS  NOTES,   AND  LETTEB8   07  CREDIT 

cashed  free  of  commission. 

OOVKTBT    VrXHSa    or    BVSRT    BBSO&ZrTXOVy 

both  in  Bottle  and  iu  Cask,  for  exportation,  at  reduced  prices. 

FOREIGN  WINES,  ENGLISH  BEERS,  TEAS,  4c,  IMPORTED, 

Agency  Business  of  every  description  attended  to;   also  the  PURCHASE  of  LANDS, 
HOUSh^S,  or  VILLAS  for  the  account  of  Foreigners. 

Oorrespondents  in  London— Uessrs.  OLIVIEB  ft  GABB,  87,  lE^nsbory  Square. 
„  ,,  Paris- Messrs.  JOHN  AKTHUB  &  CO.,  10,  Bue  Castigiione. 
„         „         Marseilles— Messrs.  OIBAUD  Fr^res,  42,  Bne  Sainte. 


FLORENCE. 

12,  LUNG'  ARNO  NUOVO;  amd  21,  BORGO  OGNISANTI. 

AN6I0L0  &  BROTHERS  MONTELATICI, 

COMMISSIONS     AND     EXPORTATION. 


I'LOBBKCE. 


MESSRS.  PILUNS  &  RITCHIE 

Beg  to  announce  that  they  have  commenced 
business  in  this  capital  as 

OENEKAL   AGENTS 

AKD 

Commission  ^erc^ants. 


ESSENTIALS 

FOB 

TRAVELLINa. 


Threslier^B  India  Tweed  Suite. 
Thresher's  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts. 
Thresher's  Kashmir  Woollen  Socks. 
Thresher's  Coloured  Flannel  Shirts. 
Thresher's  Travelling  Bags. 
SOLD  ONLY  BY 

THEESHEli  <fe  GLENNY, 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 
STRAND. 


A..  M-HBVi 


0unB 


Amm  sf  mwjii  on  ;£»  aa64fcaao  ci* J 


T1DI  JULWmiOR  DT  MCKSI  1*01  TEZ  HTMHASg  OT  4 
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OlirFCBR 

At  Aix-la-ChapdU 
Alexandria 
Antwerp  , 

Basle  .     . 
Baioffna  . 
'Bordeaux 
Boulogne. 
Brtwds  . 

Calait  . 
Cologne  , 

ConstanHnojple 
Dresden  . 
Florence  . 

Frankfort 

Geneva  • 
Genoa 

BamXmrg 
Bavre 
Tnterlacken 
Leipzig    . 
Leghorn  . 
Malta      , 

Marseilles 
MOcrn.  . 
Naples    . 


CARR'S  principal  Conreap«Mdent«  are^- 

.    Messrs.  A.  SOUHEUK  and  GO. 

.    Mr.  J.  W.  BROWNE. 

.    Mr.  F.  VERELLEN  BEERNAERT, 

Messrs.  VLEUGEL8  and  QUFFANTI. 
,    Mr.  J.  J.  FREY. 

.    Messrs.  AN  PON  10  BfAZZETTI  and  CO. 
.    Mr.  F.  BEYKRMAN. 
.    Mr.  L.  BRANLY,  81,  Rue  Napoleon. 
.    Mr.  Q.  LUYCKX,  24,  Rue  des  Fabrtques. 

Mr.  L.  STEIN,  22,  Montagoe  de  la  Gour. 
.    Messrs.  MORY,  Pdre,  Fils.  and  VOGUE. 
.    Messrs.  C.  H.  VAN  ZUTPHEN  and  CO. 

Messre.  G.  TILMBS  and  CO. 
.    Messrs.  VALSAMACHY  and  CO.,  Galatiu 
.    Messrs.  KRAETSCHMER  and  CO. 
.    Messrs.  HASKARD  and  SON,  4,  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  WOOD  and  CO. ;  Mr.  J.  TOUGH. 
.    Mr.  MARTIN  BECKER,  5,  Bleidenstrasse. 

Mr.  MORITZ  a  G0LD9CHMIDT,  Baaker. 
,    Messrs.  JOLIMAY  and  CO. 
.    Messrs.  G.  B.  PRATOLONGO  and  CO. 

Messrs.  P.  CAUVIN,  DIAMANTI,  and  COSTA. 
.    Messrs.  JULIUS  WtJSTENFELD  and  00. 
.    Messrs.  CHR.  EQLIN  and  MARING. 
,    Messrs.  RITSCHARD  and  BURKI. 
.    Messrs.  GERHARD  and  HEY. 
.    Messrs.  HENDERSON  BROTHERS. 
.    Messrs.  ROSE  &  CO. 

.    Messrs.  GIRAUD  FRI^RES. 

Messrs.  HORACE  BOUCHET  and  CO. 
.    Messrs.  GIO.  CURTI  &  FIGo. 
.    Messrs.  GUTLEBEN  and  WEIDERT. 
.    Mr.  TH08.  RAGLAND. 

Mr.  E.  SrOREY,  261,  Riviera  di  Chinjo. 

Mr.  M.  CERULLI,  267.  Riviera  di  Chiida.  [le  Port). 

•    Messrs.  LES  PI  LS  DE  CH.  GIORDAN.  Qnoi  LuneL  14  (sar 
.    Mr.  J.  DUCL08  ASSANDRL  [Martin.  43. 

.    Messrs.  LANGLOIS  FILS  FRIsRES.  Roe  des  Marais  St. 

M.  HKCTOR  L'HERBIEB,  U,  Bm  de  la  Dooane. 
.    Mr.  BERGEROT. 

.    Mr.  J.  J.  SEIDL.  Hlbemeiigaflse^  No.  1000. 
.    Mr.  J.  P.  SHKA,  11,  Piaoa  di  SoaKiuu 

Messrs.  A.  TOMBINI  and  CO. 
.    Mr.  J.  A.  HOU  WENS ;  Messrs.  P.  A.  VAN  KS  and  CO. 
«    Messrs.  MARTIN  FRf^RES. 
.    Mr.  CHI  ABODO  PI  E  PRO,  Via  Dora  Grosaa.  13. 
.    Mr.  HENRY  DECOPPET. 
.    Mr.  ANTON  POKORNY,  Stadt  Sonnenfelsgasse,  2. 

Any  other  houses  will  also  forward  goods  to  0.  &  C.  on  receiving  instructions 
to  do  so.  Travellers  are  requested  always  to  give  particular  directions  that  their 
Packages  are  ooxudgiLOd  direct  to  OLIVIER  &CARR,  37,  FINSBURT  SQUARE. 

PRICES  OF    Y^  I   N    E  S  ^I*ORTED  BY 

OLIVIER  AND  CARR, 

AOEKTS   TO   GROWEBS. 

— o-^  per  doz.  daty  paid. 

Claret,  Shipped  by  F.  Beyermau,  Bordeaux 18<.,  24«.,  30a.,  see.,  to  120«  ♦ 

BarfflUldy      „     Dumoulln  aine,  Savlgny-sous-Beaune    .  24s.,  28*.,  36»,,  to  84«* 

Book  6k  Moselle,  Jodocius  Fieres  &  Co.,  Coblentz    .     .  24«.,  30«.,  36«.,  to  IWs 

^.              If                    Sparkling,                   „                   .     .  48«.  to  60»' 

Cliaiii]iag^ne «  49s,  to  72<  * 

Marsala,  in  Qr.  Casks,  from  iCll ;  Hhds.  i£21    ....  26<!to30«' 

Blierries,  Pale,  Qold,  or  Brown,  In  Qr.  Casks,  £lS  to  £3&,  deliyered  42s,  to  60e« 

Glabbp,  Bubqumdy,  and  Hock,  in  the  Wood,  at  Growers'  Prices. 

DetaOed  Price  LisU  may  Ix  had  qf  0.  8t  C,  3t,  Finsbury  Square, 

C 


Nice  .  . 

Ostend  . 

Paris,  . 

Pm   .  , 

Proffft^  . 

Borne  •  . 

BoUerdam 

Triegte  . 
Turin 

Venice  . 

Vienna  . 
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CHTJBB'S  LOCItS  and  SAJPES. 


CHUBB    &    SON, 

MAKERS  TO  THE  Q[JEE^f,  AND  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCK  OF  WALES. 

CHUBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOJl  LOCKS,  the  most  Beciira  from 
picklocks  tod  f±lBB  kpyi,  an  jlronR^  aLmplc.  and  durmblfl»  jmd  nmde  <tf  all  tim  ud  for 
every  purpnH  to  wblcb  a  Lock  can  be  applLed. 

-.- — ,._   „.^ -,- ...__  =__   ■■ — ,|nu  ase,,  Writing  Deaka,  ftt,  Bitad  with 

"'"  "~  ^avelhe  plan  of  tbe«aiif^lleill)f 


from  dama^  bj 

BmI  Bluk  E]iBiiieU«d  LMther  TniTelling  Bagi  of  vai-iouF  aizea,  all  with  ' 
Chubb  s  Putent  Locka      CmIl,  D»od,  and  Fapar  Bozei  of  all  dimensions. 

nHUBB'fl  PATENT  SAFES 

\J  are  eonatrucUd  In  the  very  best 
"ODgbt-iron, 


^BB-^vKTS^Da?:; 

perty. 

CHUBB 

Sain.     TbCT  are 

ecom- 

ir  plate,  whldi  maj  a>  naily  be 


Vournnlcli-  Ullhfr  l«ia  Ifklin  -thcTiniH*  of  t'rLriDj  eih^lW*  Die  vubjrtt.    Bufrt  nn  wid  cv  bl 


RrnipWe  niudnitol  frictd  Li 


CHUBB  and  SON,  Makers  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
67,  St,  Paol'B  Churchyard,  London,  E.C. 
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nJMEDIATE    RELIEF    TO    ASTHMA,    CONSUMPTION,    INFLUENZA, 
COUGHS,  COLDS,  and  all  DISORDERS  of  the  BREATH, 

THROAT,  AND  LUNGS, 

IS         |Mi^BHP«pir:":i3Li.":^--"^U'^^  which  have 

Cures  of  Influenza,  Colds,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  Diseases  of 

THE  Chkst  and  Lungs. 

From  Mr.  H.  Annslrong,  Druggut,  8,  Church  Street.  Preston  :— 

'  Tlie  conntry  little  Isnovra  the  beneficial  effects  that  are  to  he  derived  from  them,  or  no  one 

with  the  slightest  or  most  inreterate  disease  of  Die  lungs  would  be  without  them.    I  can 

with  confidence  recommend  them,  liaving  seen  so  many  hundred  cases,  iu  which  they  have 

never  failed.' 

To  SINGERS  and  PUBLIC  SPEAItBBS  Dr.  LOOOOK's  WAPEBS 

are  invaluable. 
They  increase  the  flexibility,  power,  and  clearness  of  the  voice,  remove  hoarseness,  and 
give  great  strength  to  the  throat  in  resisting  colds. 
Price  II.  lid.,  28.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d.  per  Box.    Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


INDIGESTION  AND  BILE. 

The  only  effectual  and  pleasant-tasting  Stomachic  AFEaiENx  and  Aktibilious  Medicine  is 

DR.  LOCOCK'S  EXCELSIOR  WAFERS. 

It  acts  promptljf,  tastes  deHghtfuUi/,  and  requires  no  reUraint  in  diet  or  habits. 
Sold  at  It.  lid,,  2s.  9d..  and  4s.  6(2.,  by  all  Druggists,  and  by  the  Proprietors'  Agents, 
Da  SiLVA  &  Co.,  26,  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street,  London,  £.G. 


BORDEAUX. 


HOTEL    DE    NANTES, 

QUAY  LOUIS  XVni.,  Wo.  6. 

FiBST-CLASS  Hotel,  most  delightfully  situated,  facing  the  Port,  in  the  centre  of 
the  City,  near  tiie  Promenades,  the  Exchange,  and  Theatres,  is  fitted  up  in  a  most 
superior  style,  has  a  good  Restaurant,  and  a  large  Stock  of  Wines. 

Lcwge  and  Small  Apartments  for  Families  and  Gentlemen,  Sitting  Room  for 

Conversation,  ^o.  4rc. 

ATTENDANTS   SPEAKING    SEVERAL    LANQUAQES. 


MAYENCE. 
Hi^TEIL.    13'AIVGHL.ETEItIlE. 

HSNB7  SPECHT,  Wine  Xerohant  and  Grower. 

This  flnt-rate  and  excellent  Hotel  (comhining  every  English  comfort),  situated 
in  front  of  the  Bridge,  is  the  nearest  Hotel  to  the  Steamboats  and  close  to  the 
Baalway  Stations.  From  its  Balconies  and  Rooms  are  Picturesque  Views  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mountains.  Oalignani,  Times,  and  Illustrated  Neves  taken  in.  The 
Table-d'H6te  is  renowned  for  its  excellence,  and  for  its  Genuine  Bhenish  Wines 
and  Sparkling  Hock,  which  Mr.  Specht  ezpoi*t»  to  England  at  Wholesale  Price* 

c  2 
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PLYMOUTH. 

THE     EOYAL    HOTEL. 


PATBONISED  BT  TRB   SVGLISH  'AHB  ALL  THS  OOJITUNKIITAL 

SOTAL   VAMILISS.  ) 


FIRST-CLASS    FAMILY    HOTEL, 

SITUATED    ly    THE    MOST    COMMANDING,    HEA.LTHFITU    AND    GENTEEL 

(iUARTER   OF    PLYMOUTH, 

Suffwiently  far  {five  minulei)  from  tke  Station  to  be  free  of  its  announces. 

HANDSOME   COFFEE-ROOM. 
EXTENSIVE    POSTING    ESTABLISHMENT. 

CHARGES    AS    PER    PRINTED    TARIFF. 
An  Ommhus  attends  every  Train,  and  Carriages  if  ordered* 

S.    PEARSE,    r»OPRIBTOR. 


LAOROIX   and  PALOOUNET, 

J,   LACROIX^   SUCCESSOR, 

WARRANTED   WATCH  MANUFACTURER, 

2,   BEL-AIR,   1st  Floor,  GENEVA. 

OAKY'S  IMPROVED   POCKET 

TOimiST'S  TELESCOPE.         With  Clw  Map  and  Plans,  16mo,'35.  6d. 
{See  * M foray's  Handbook*) 

Manufacturer  of  all  descrlpdoiw  of  Mathe-  V{\(    MTT"RP  A  V^ 

matical,  Surveying,  and  Optical  Instruraente,  '  ^^^'  ^^^^^^  ^ 

for  the  use  of  Naval  aad  Military  OiBoera,  &a  : 

Also  the  new  Binocalar  Reconnoitring  Field  LJ  A  Kl  ^\  D  f\  f\  ht 

Glass,  in  Aluminium  of  exceeding  lightness  ■■ /^  r^  l^  D  V^  V^  fV 

and  durability,  so  highly  spoken  of  by  oflSoers  , 
and  other  gentlemen :  from  11.  Is. ;  ordinary 
metal  from  22.  Ids.  Gary's  improved  Achro- 
matic Microscope,  with  two  sets  of  choice 
lenses,  capable  of  defining  the  severe  test 
objects;  from.  41.  4s.  Travelling  Spectacles 
of  all  kinds. 

Mathematical  aad  Optical  Instrament 
Maker  to  the  Admiralty,  Trinity  House, 
Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
East  India  College,  Agra,&c;  and  Optician 
to  the  Royal  London  (%hthalmic  HospittU. 

ISl,  STBAHD,  LONDON. 
Eftablifhed  upwards  of  a  Centoiy.  j      John  Murray,  Albemarle  Sti-eet. 


FOR 


LONDON  AS  IT  IS. 

A  Complete  Guide  to  all  the  Objecif^ 
and<  Sights  of  the  MdnypdUs, 


1867. 
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PASSPORT    AGENCY    OFFICE, 

LONDON,  69,  FLEET  STREET,  B.  0. 

Begulatlons  for  obtainmg  Foreign  Office  Passports  gratis. 

RESIDENTS    in    the    country    or 
London,  who  desire  to  avoid  trouble,  can 
have  PASSPORTS  obtained  and  vised.    Country 
Residents,  by  this  arrangement,  are  saved  the 
trouble  of  a  personal  attendance,  as  the  Passport 
can  be  forwarded  to  them  by  Post  (en  Bi^le). 
Fee  obtatahBg  Passport,  U.  6d. ;  Visas,  it.  each. 
Pastports  car^uOy  Mounted  and  Ctued,  emd 
Namet  Uttered  thereon  in  Gold. 

Pasiport  Cases  from  Is.  6d.  to  6s.  each. 

Visas  obtained  to  United  States  Passports. 
Bvery  description  of  Requisites  Ibr  Travellers. 

THE   LATEST   EDITJONS  OF   MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS, 
fisADSHAw's  BBirniH  and  Continental  Oitides  and  Handbooks  to  France,  Belginm, 

Switserland.  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Normandy.  Brittan}'.  Tyrol,  Paris,  London,  &c. 
Bbadsuaw's  Couplete  Phrase  Books,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German.    U,  each. 
BoAOsuAW's  Overland  and  Through  Route  Guide  to  India,  China,  and  Australia,  5s, 
Bradshaw's  Handboolc  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  North-West  ProvinoeSk  Madras, 

and  Bengal,  lOs.  each. 
Kkllak's,  LETTTHOLD'a,  oimI  Zieoles's  Maps  of  Switzerland.     Matk'i  Mat  of  tbb  Ttrol. 

Original  EdlUons. 
Knapsacks,  Rugs.  Waterproof  Coats,  Door-fasteners,  Handbags,  Portmanteaus,  ko. 
Phrase  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Harpkr's  Handbook  to  Kurope  and  the  East 
Black's  Guides  to  Kngland.  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland.     ' 
Works  on  Health-Resorts,  Climates,  and  Waters.    By  £dwin  Lwj,  M.D.,  Member  of  several 

Medical  Academies  and  Societies.  ..__>-„^ 

Ezperienoed  Couriers  may  be  engaged  upon  application. . 

W.  J.  ADAMS  (Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental  Guidb  Office), 
.  LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 

Office  Hours  8  to  7.    Saturdays  8  to  3. 


mSE  CONTIKEKTAL  DAILY  PABCELS  EXPRESS  (established  lS4d), 

■*     Sole  Agents  for  England  of  the  Belgian  Government  Railway  and  Royal 

Prussian  Post-Office,  and  Conesj  ondents  of  the  Northern  of  France  Kailway, 

CONVEY  by  MAIL  PACiiETS  EVERY  NIGHT  (Sunday  excepted),  vift  DOVER, 

CALAIS,  and  OSTEND,  Samples,  Parcels,  and  Packages  of  all  kinds  between 

ENGLAND  and  EVERY  STATE  on  the  CONTINENT  ;  also,  to  the  LEVANT, 

MEDITERRANEAN,  &c.,  at  fixed  Through  rates,  including  all  charges  except 

Duties  and  Entries,     Tables,  with  full  instructions  to  senders,  to  be  had  gratis,  at 

Chief  Office:  63,  OBACECHUBCH   STBEET, 

D.  N.  Bridge,  Manager,  to  whom  all  coraunications  should  be  addressed. 

AGENTS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS:— 
West  End,  34,  Regent  Circus  (Universal  Office). 

Z'Z^^^'^^'^^^Z''''  }  «•  ^-  ^^'--"^  *  °»- 

Manchester  :  Schloesseh.  66,  Fountain  Street.    Lrv'ERPOOL ;  Stately,  32,  Dale  Street. 
Frussiaf  and  all  Germany.— The  Post  Office  of  each  locality. 

Belgium.— Ostknd,  64,  Kue  St.  Joseph :  F.  de  Ridder.— Brussels,  11,  Montagne  de  la  Cour : 
A.  CiiooT. — Rue  Duquesnoy  and  North  Railway  Station.— Aktweri*,  Uiie>t,  Liege, 
Verviers,  and  all  other  places  In  BelRium  :  Government  Railway  Station. 
Holland.-rln  all  the  prinpip^  Towiw :  Vau  Gend  and  Loos. 

France^— PAnre,  f*RiTCHARi>and  Monnf.ron.  AgentstoP.aodO.and  Royal  Mall  Companicfi, 
4,  Rue  Rossini.    Boulogne,  Rue  de  I' Ecu:  G.  Sauvage. 

N.B.— Amount  of  Invoices  and  out  charges  collected  on  delivery  of  parcefa  in  Belgiuni, 
Holland,  Prussia,  and  other  Slates  of  the  ZoUvereln ;  and  parties  wishing  to  obtain  goods  of 
any  kind  from  the  Continent  can  have  them  sent  through  this  Express  "  Contrk  Rejiwwrpe- 
MENT  '* — Payment  on  delivery. 

TAmdon,  53,  Gracechurch  Street,  1st  May,  1867. 
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Stanford's  Foreign  OflBce  Passport  Agency, 

6,  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Fasq)ort8  (which  are  good  for  life) 
moimted  on  Muslin  or  Silk,  in  Soan, 
Morocco,  or  Kossla  Case,  with  the 
name  of  the  Owner  lettered  on  the 
ontside,  thus  preventing  IiOary  or 
loss,  as  well  as  lessening  the  delay  in 
examination  abroad. 

For  further  particulars,  including 
the  Forms  of  Application,  Cost  of 
Passport,  Visas,  ]te.  &&,  see  Stan- 
ford's  Passport   CircQlar, 

which  will  be  forwarded  per  post  on 
receipt  of  One  Stomp. 

STANFORD'S  TOURIST'S  CATALOGUE, 

Containing  Title,  Price,  &c.,  of  the  Best  Gums  Books,  Maps,  Contebsation  Books,  Dictiok- 
▲BiEs,  &c.  &c.,  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  and  America,  Gratia  on 

application,  or  free  per  post  for  One  Stamp. 

LomMN:  EDWARD  SFANFORD,  6,  Chabikq  Cnoes,  &W.. 
Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  GeoU^cal  Survey  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Charts. 


THE  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK  issaes  Circular  Notes  of  £10, 
£25,  and  £50  each,  for  the  use  of  Travellers,  payable  in  the  principal  Towns  on  tfte 
Continent  of  Europe,  also  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  North  and  South  America.  No  expense 
whatever  is  inairred,  and  when  cashed  no  charge  is  made  for  commission.  Letters  of  Credit 
are  also  granted  on  the  same  places.  They  may  be  obtained  at  the  City  Office  in  Lothbury, 
or  at  any  of  the  Brandies,  vis. : — 

Westminster  Branch,  1,  St.  James's  Square. 


Bloomsbury 
South  walk 
Eastern 
Marylebone 
Temple  Bar 
Lambeth 


H 


*» 


2H,  High  Holbom. 

3,  Wellington  Street,  Borough. 
130.  High  Street,  Whitechapel. 

4,  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street 
217,  Strand. 

89  k  01,  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 


May  1, 1866. 


Wu.  EWINGS,  General  Manager. 


BERLIN. 


HOTEL      ROY^L. 

Proprietor:  Mr.  7BIEDBIGH  LAK6E, 
UNTER  DEN  LINDEN,  No.  3,  and  corner  of  Wilbelm  Street. 

This  Hotel  Is  in  the  best  situation  of  the  town,  near  the  Promenade,  the  King*s  Theatre, 
the  Museum,  fcc  ;  it  is  most  elegantly  furnished,  and  offera  good  accommodation  for  all 
classes  ef  travelleis.  Saloons  and  large  apartments  for  Families.  Waterworks  and  Baths  in 
the  Hotel.  Carriages.  Table  d'hfttc  at  3.  Private  dinners  and  suppers  at  any  hour.  Good 
Kngllsh  cuisine,  and  French  restaurant  in  an  elegant  snloon.  Prompt  attendnncc  and  mode- 
rate prices. 
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CORN  FLOUR  I 


'  Paisley,  Manoliester,  Dublin,  ft  London. 

This  favourite  artiole  of  Diet  is  espeoially  suitable  for  I 

PUDDINGS,  OUSTAEDS,  BLANOMANaES; 

and,  being  veiy  light  and  of  easy  digestibility,  it  is 

leoommended  for 

BREAKFASTS,  SUPPERS,  &c., 

for  which  it  is  easily  prepared,  requiring  only  to  be  boiled  with 

milk  for  eight  minutes. 

It  is  preferred  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  best  Arrowroot 
is  applioabk)  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

For  various  purposes,  such  as  to  thicken  Soups,  Sauces,  Beef- tea, 
&;c.,  it  is  invaluable,  and  extensively  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


OAUTIOU.— To  obtain  extra  profit  by  the  sale,  other  kinds  are 
sometimes  substituted  instead  of  BEOWN  and  POISON'S. 
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eONN    ON   THE    RHINE. 


MR.  SCHMITZ, 

PBOPRIETOR  OF  THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL, 

Bbgb  leave  to  reoommeud  his  Hotel  to  English  Travellers.  The  apart- 
ments are  furnished  throughout  in  the  English  atyle ;  the  rooms  are 
oarpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  is  well  provided.  Mb.  SOHMITZ  hegs  to  add  that  at  no  first- 
rate  Hotel  on  the  Rhine  will  he  found  more  moderate  charges  and  more 
cleanliness. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
Members  of  the  English  Royal  Family : — 

{H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  General  Sir  W.CSoDBnrGTOH, 
Colonel  PoNSOKBT,  Sir  Frederic  SxANLsr,  Dr.  Abmstboko,  Bev.  F.  C. 
Taever,  Mr.  GiBBS,  etc 
iQKii     An»  in  S  H*  ^'  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Snite  paying  a  visit  at  the  Golden 
1H07.    Aug.  ^uj        fi-tor  JTbteZ  to  His  Mi^esty  the  King  of  the  Beloiaks. 
185Y.    Aug.  8     H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Solte. 
iRSf     Jnlv  Qo  Jl"*^  H.  the  Dnchess  of  Cahbridob  and  Princess  Mabt  of- Cahbrxdos, 

'        (        accompanied  by  the  Baron  Knesbbeok  and  Suite. 

iQ««     Tnw  4A  i  ^  ^*  ^-  ^®  Prince  of  Wales  paying  a  visit  at  the  Getden  Star  Botd  to 

ia»T.    joiy  a»  -^        Y.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  Mart  of  Cakbridok. 

r  H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Bight  Honoorable  C 

185t.    Jnly  15  {         Grkt,  General  Major,  Colonel  F^nsokbt,  Sir  Frederic  Staklbt,  Dr. 

I        Armstrong,  Rev.  F.  G.  Tarvee,  Mr.  Gxbbs,  etc. 
ifiKA     Vav       i  ^*  ^'  ^-  Prince  Alfred  of  Great  Brttain,  accompanied  by  UeuteDaQi- 
iBOO.    aav,    .-^        General  Sir  Frederick  SroviN  and  Lieutenant  Cowell. 

'  H.  M.  Adelaide,  Queen  Dowager  of  Great  BRrrAiN,  accompanied  by 
His  Highness  Prince  Edward  of  Saxb  Weimar,  Lord  and  Lady  Har- 
rington, Sir  David  Davies,  MJ).,  Rev.  J.  B,  WooD^  M.A.,  Captain 
.   Tatloi,  &c  &G.,  honoured  Um  above  establishment  with  a  Three 
Days'  Visit. 

1818.    May .  .    H.  B.  H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridgb  and  Suite. 
1825.    March     C  H.  B.  H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarenob  (King  WnxxAK  IV.  and 

and  Sept.    .  I        Queen  Adelaide)  and  Suite. 
1  aoA     Tni  V       i  ^>  ^'  Qu^K^  Adelaide,  accompanied  by  the  Eari  and  Countess  of  Erbol, 
iad4.    J  uiy .  .  <^        g^yj  ^^j  Countess  of  Denbigh,  Earl  and  Countess  Howe,  &c. 

1836.  Aug.     .    H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Suite. 

1837.  July .  •    H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridgb  and  Suite. 
1839.    Nov,     .    H.  B.  H.  the  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

■»  (  H.  B.  H.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxb  Ooburo  Gotha,  accompanied  by  Prince 

xMov.     .  -^        Ernfjst  of  Saxe  Coburo  Gotha,  and  their  Snite. 

1  oj  A  C  H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Augusta 

^^*^ I        of  Cambridge,  and  their  Suite. 

.oAi  S  ^'  ^'  ^-  '***  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.  S.  H.  the 

*"*' I        Prince  of  Leiningbn. 

1841 H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  ....    H.  B.  H.  Princess  Carolina  of  Cambridge. 

1844.  ...        H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Snite. 

—  ...        H.  B.  H.  Princess  Mart  of  Cambridge. 

ifiiK     Tnn*      ( H.  B.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H«S.  B.  ths 

1845.  Jnn«    .j        Prince  of  Leiningbn.  ' 

—  "t     Tuiv       1  '^'  ^'  ^-  *^®  '^'^^  ^^  Duchess  of  Gambbtdor,  with  their  Family  and 

I.      ouij  -^  Suit**, 


1846.    Jane  18 
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MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 


BOOKS   FOB  ALL   READERS. 

FIR8T-CU88  SUBSCRIPTION 

FOB  A  CONSTANT  SITCCESSION  OF  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS, 

One  Griilnea'  per  JLnnixm, 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 


BOOKS   FOR   THE   COUNTRY. 

Book  Societies  in  direct  communication  with  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY 
are  now  established  in  neaily  every  part  of  the  country. 

TEBKS  OF  SUBSCBIPTION :  FOB  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS- 

Fifteen  Volumes  at  One  Time Five  Onineas  per  Annum. 

And  Three  Volnmee  for  every  additional  Guinea. 

FOB  OLPEB  BOOKS- 

Twenty-five  Volnmes  at  One  Time Five  Guineas  per  Annum. 

And  Five  Volumes  for  every  additional  Guinea. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books,  added  to  the  Library  from  Janiuiry,  1865,  to  the  present  time,  con- 
tainiiH;  •  very  large  and  varied  selection  of  Books  in  every  department  of  Literature,  is  now 
i*eady,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 


CHEAP  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

•  Purcbasers  of  Books  for  Public  or  Private  Libraries  and  Literary  lustitutions,  at 
home  and  abroad,  Mercliants,  Shipping  Agents,  intending  Emigi-auts,  and  others, 
are  respectfully  invited  to  apply  for  THE  REVISED  EDITION  OF  MUDIE'S 
CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE.  This  Catalogue  contains  more  than  One  Thousand 
Popular  Books  of  the  past  and  present  Seasons,  cut  and  nncut,  with  a  choiro 
Selection  of  Standard  Works,  at  the  lowest  current  Prices. 


BOUND   BOOKS  FOR   PRESENTS. 

A  Revised  List  of  Works  by  Scott,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Macaulay, 
Kiugsley,  and  other  Popular  Authors,  selected  chiefly  from  Mudik's  Select 
Library,  and  re-issued  in  Ornamental  Bindings  for  Presents  and  School  Prizes,  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage  free,  on  application. 

$r  All  the  Books  in  circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY, 
may  also  be  obtained,  with  the  least  fK)S5ible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE'S 
MANCHESTER  LIBRARY,  74  and  76,  Cross  Street,  Manchester. 


MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBKARY  (Limited),  New  Oxford  Street,  Londor 

CITY  OFFICE— 4,  Kin?  Street,  Cheapside. 


OXFORD. 

SPiniS  AXD  s-ox. 


NOTICE 


r  ^     «  ift*  I    ,*"     •■o*  •!«»  K«t.   u^    ,*-x^ 


^  •:•  •♦  «'  *^*'-T  i«.^i«,jea»-<.    v t.-; 

f'v^^y^.ti.  LvyfXi't  4  j6*tt«<  -*w»  mcf*.  ^^  If  ._>  rt'     •ri.'T:  «l^    ur  ii»«Fui*nr»i«rf 

i-o*.          -  *  ,  ,      4»         1          ,♦          :  X:    l;i»     .--*ic    f  ::.'.h«  ii<mm    it 

^---'.-si,  ^   .    .       ^          :.            '  t  :<--.*-.l   ?*»Tt  "•'Li    a3«c  S'fw'Y^rk^  'f&l, 

/      .'-         -   ^    -     .  <»         ;.           (  H  ci- u."^:-!-  lk":.iit»i  or  zat  T'^ik  M^dal  «■» 

>'♦»"'•*•     *  ,  *  ,  .  *»/     :-:...!  .    _    _ ^ —    _ 

V  r"^ J  FLORENCE. 

^*'  •=          2t:           '  t      14  Sc-'^r.-e,  PE;»r  ii'.  kh£  Srao^BV  tD.  *.iir  lite 

I    i^.-;     u.                 '  Lug*  ATM  evwan^iiB,  V«.  7. 


»..      .                  •'".'*''.        '',           ,  Ite  i:L--t':ij:?in  «lM.^n^r  mill  fad  Awt  a 

**'^''J tV      42/      i./      !(/  O.  -.n..::'.*:vu>t:>f*,U.U.arttaai»ai 

I/.<*  •<..  K^.                     pK^J;r-:^Al  W..EK«— TV?  Sob  «f 

"  T*^-:  twr  Yc^'-c  Ftriliii;  iLe  YolapWftsfa> 
L  U  C  E  R  N  E*  >'.r-  t:  :  U»-  V.-u-e  'VVLrair->£--L« ;  u»e  TcKUig 

EVOLISCHEB  EOF HOTEL  QALIQNANPS 

I.    ^■T^^^^f^^\.v^.  NEW PABIS  GUIDB. 

O^K  piled  frctn  the  best  aiitbaritic%  Tevlsed 

X      *;HI  »|^/^.,ofn.'r,^*.J   hy  ih.-  I><  .1  r.la-*  of  a„d  mtw.    EoTal  lino.  loi.  6d.  boiiiid7«r 

/  i^vi-IU'**   U  .»...«w..i  cl.>«'  lo  I  .*f  hN-an.r-tfc'  »jti,out  Plate*.  7«.  «cL  b./ujid. 

U-/.,.. '/ii  ih"  Jov.li.ct  \Hu\i\uu  of   !h.j  Uke,  Lop^ion  :  bmPKIS,  iJABSnALL,  &  CO> 

MJIh  fciJjK'fb  v»«-»**  of  ili<t  Ii!(/I,  H'afu*.  AlfrtJ.  '     ~   ~"              ~~~ 

«i/iMfoilal/le    IJm/iim,    hiiiokli.g  nt'l    Il4a/Jing  '^^^  ■    ■  i-rt^^f-MFi. 

i-i-"^  H.  A.  EBAMEBS, 

Cha>rf 0  for  Xmim  per  dim,  Ifr.  90e«  Xmporter  of  Voreii^ii  Sooks. 

m  ui    ^iw  i.       ?  «                tkM-  Mr.  MruKAT's*  Handbooks  for  Tiavclleri, 

TftOM  a  HOM,  ftt  1    .••    8«r.  B«Ai>f»HAH'»  Monthly  Railway  G«lde«,BA»- 

f,              ,,        4*80  •  •    4fr.  drker's  '  Keischaodbttcber,'  and  JoAXSB'a 

„              „        7'80  .  .    8fr.  'Guide*   pour   les   VoyageoxB,'  always  in 

1    'ftunU:    uiul   other    (iern.un.  PWted  Weekly,  and  a  great  variety  of  New 

I  AnuMl.iin  jMippih  iiro  tnki^ii  for  Books  kept  in  Store.      

r  iNuitii.  47,  OELBEBSCHE  KADE. 


MURRAY'S  HAKDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


By  Appointment  to  H.R.H. 


The  Prince  of  Wales. 


ALLEN'S    PORTMANTEAUS. 

37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

HJCUBTBATSD  CATAI^OatTES  of  600  ABTICI.es  Post  Free 


AILEN'B  HEW 
DBESSIlfO 

BAQ.  POBTIUirrE&IT. 


ALLEITB  SOLID 

H&HOQAKT 
DBEBSIKG-OjUE. 


Allen's  Barrack  Furniture  Catalc^e,  for 

Officers  joining.  Post  Free. 

PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED,  1862, 

FOR    GENERAL    EXCELLENCE. 


M  MURRAFS  HAXDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  M»j. 

FURNITURE 


FOR 


IHSTDIA,     CHIN^A,   &c. 


HEAL  ^  SOS 

Jfanufactare,  E-PKaAI.LY  FOR  EXTREME  CLIMATES, 

SOLID    MAHOGANY    FURNITURE, 

Entirely  free  from  Veneer.     A  larye  general  assortment  always  oo  vier, 

s' 

In  the  Choicest  Designs.     2500  Bedsteads  kept  in  Stock. 


HEAU  ^  $or$  PATEiirr 

Prevent*  the  material  fmm  felting  into  a  mass,  as  is  the  case  in  all  oi-dinary 
Mattiessf*.  The  Patent  Mattresses  are  made  of  the  very  best  Hoi^sehair,  are 
thicker  than  usual,  and  the  prices  are  but  a  tiifle  higher  than  those  of  ether  good 
Mattn 


ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUES 

Of  Berlsteads  and  Bedroom  Furniture,  designed  for  INDIA  and  the  EAST,  sent 

Post  Free  to  every  part  of  the  World.  • 


HEAl    &    $0«t 

^STEAD,  BBDDINa,  ANB  B£DBOOH  PUKNITUBB 

.  MANUPACTUREBS.  .  t  <}  ^ 

J,  197,  108,  TOTTENHAM-COUKT-ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 
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T  OE  QUAY. 

THE    ROYAL    HOTEL, 

NEWLY  FTJBiriSHED  THB0UOH0I7T. 

PRESENT  PROPRIETOR: 

MR.  JULIUS  NUELLENS 

(Late  of  Kuellexis'  Hotel,  Aix-la-Chapelle}| 

Who   has  introduced  into  thia  well-known,  old-establialied  Hotel  every 
improvement  of  a  first-class  Continental  Hotel. 


PAMILrBS'   FASHIONABI«£l 

(DRESS) 

DAILY  AT  SEVEN  O'CLOCK  P.M.,  AT 

A.     g^ELECT^TABIL.  E-13'H:  O  T  K, 

Served  a  la  Busse,  in  the  splendid    Great  SALOON,  with  which  a 

Ladies'  Drawing  Boom  is  combined. 


ELEGANT    SOIREES   DANSANTES. 

(A   COMMITTEE.) 

I«adieft'  Coffee  9oolii,  Beading  Boom,  and  Smoking  Boom. 
A  first-rate  French  Chef  de  Cuisine,  and  exqviisite  Wines. 


The  Hotel's  Omnibus  and  Flys  (marked  NTTBLLENS'  Royal  Hotel) 

meet  every  train. 

Ev&y  departmmt  und4v  2iSr,  Nueilens*  continual  personal  supetinUnde$uie, 


OAimON. — ^In  order  to  avoid  mistakeSi  please  to  ask  distir 

for  KIJELLElirS'  Boyal  Hotel. 


30'  IIUIIIIAV'S  IIANDUOOK  ADVKHTISER.  Mif, 

MAYNARD,  HARRIS,  &  GRICE, 

6tiural  <!?utfitttrs  im&  i^gcixts  for  |pas5as«, 

126,  LEXDENHALL  STREET,  LONDON, 

iiiicu  or  IHI  PisinDUB  a:(d  OumiL  Stun  NivniiTKHf  OonrAMt. 


MAYNAED,  HAERIS,  &  GEICE,  beg  to  draw  the  attention 
of  TravelliMi  to  (heir  li:atablishment,  so  loog  nnd  favouiBbl;  known  for  the 
superior  quality  of  their  goods. 

Every  deaciiption  of  Supplies  lequiied  by  Travellers  always  ready. 
BULLOCK  lEUHKB,  OVEBLUni  TBUKKS,  r03.TKKSTEi.Va,  *e. 
FOBTABLB  BIDBTEUIB,  v  ith  Bedding,  &c.,  compleCe,  in  WsKrpnJof  ViliM. 
POBIABLE  LUC7S.    BADDLEBT. 
WEASIHO  AFFAKEL  of  every  descripiioa. 

M.,  H.,  Ji  G.  would  eBpeclnlly  nAidt  an  itupection  of  the  following  articles, 
■pKiolly  adapted  for  Tropicst  Climates, 

LEVIVOE-B  AHTI-MOSdinTO  CVBTAIH& 


I*ei( 


OAZ  OAKTEEHS,  contammg  Breillat  S«tum  complete  fbr  Two  Personi, 

OAK  CAHTEEHS,  coDtaining  Breakfast  and  DiDDtr  Service  complete  (or  Twa 

-r.  IOj.  to9(. 

INDIA  OATTZE  rHDEB-CLOTEIHa,  manufnctured  ipecially  for  near  In 
HotCiiniatea. 
FIABHEL  (Ot  SILK  Aim  WOOL  SHIBT8. 

TLAHirEL  OB  TWXED  SUITB.    AIB-CHAKBEB  HATS  ft  HELHSIS. 

Futi  Particviars  unJ  Priced  Lists  upon  appliGoiion. 

FuwKea  Bngaged.     Baggaga   Shipped,  Cleared,  and  Warehonwd. 

1^6,   LElDENilAU.Sl'BE[;T,  LONDCI^,  £,C. 
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BOOKS  AND  MAPS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 


THE   NOBTH-WEST  PENINSULA  of  ICELAKB ;  being  the  Journal  of 

a  Tour  in  Iceland  in  the  Summer  of  1862.  Hy  C.  W.  Shepherd,  M.A.,  F.Z.L.  With 
a  Map  and  Two  illuslrations  in  Chromolithography.    Fcap.  8vo.    T<.  6(2. 

BEATEN  TBACKS;  or,  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  Authoress 
of  'HoNv  we  Spent  the  Summer.'  With  42  Iiith<^aphlc  Plates,  containing  about 
300  Sketches.    8vo.    16«. 

HOV  WE  SPENT  THE  SXTHMEB;  or,  a  *  Voyage  en  Zigaag'  in  Switser- 

land  and  Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  From  the  Sketch-book  of  one 
of  the  Party.  Tbiitl  Edition,  re -drawn.  In  oblong  4to.,  with  about  300  Illustrations, 
price  15f.  cloth. 

A  GUIDE  to  SPAIN.    By  H.  O'Shea.    Post  8vo.,  with  Map,  15». 
GUIDE  to  the  PTBENEES,  for  the  use  of  Mountaineers.     By  Chables 

Packs.    With  Maps,  &c.    New  Edition,  enlarged,  nearly  ready. 

THE  GOMHEBCIAL  HANDBOOK  of  FRANCE.  By  Frederick  Martin, 
Author  of '  The  Statesman's  Year- Book.'    With  Three  Maps.    Crown  8vo.    7«.  6d. 

GUIDE  to  the  EASTERN  ALPS.  By  John  Ball,  F.L.S.,  M.R.I.  A.,  late  Pre- 
sident of  the  Alpine  Club.    Post  8vo.,  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations.       [/n  xluprtis, 

GUIDE  to  the  WESTERN  ALPS,  comprising  Dauphine,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont ; 
with  the  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Kosa  Districts.  By  the  same  Author.  With  an  Article 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps  by  M.  E.  Desoe.    Post  8vo.,  with  Maps,  &c.    It,  6<2. 

GUIDE  to  the  OBERLAND  and  ALL  SWITZERLAND,  excepting  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard;  with  Lombardy  and  the  adjointog 
portion  of  Tyrol.    By  the  same  Author.    Post  8vo ,  with  Maps,  &a    it.  6(2. 

FLORENCE,  the  NEW  CAPITAL  of  ITALT.  By  Charles  Richard  Weld. 
With  23  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Post  svo.    I2t.  6(i. 

PEAKS,  PASSES,  and  GLACIERS ;  a  Series  of  Excursions  by  Members  of 

the  Alpine  Club,    Fully  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings. 

FIEST  SERIES.    Edited  by  John  Bali,  M.R.I. A.,  F.L.S.    Square  crown  Svo.,  2U.\ 
or,  16mo.  (Travelling  Edition),  5t.  6d. 

1   SECOND  SKRIES.    Edited  by  Edward  Shibley  Kennedt,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    2  vols. 
Square  crown  Svo.  42«. 

"  NINErEEN  MAPS  of  the  ALPINE  DISTRICTS,  from  the  Fibst  and  Second  Sbriks 
of '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers.'  Square  Crown  Svo.,  in  envelope  portfolio,  It.  6(2. 

MAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  MONT  BLANC,  from  an  actual  Sun^ey  in  1863-64. 
By  A.  Adams- iiEiLLY,  F  R.G.S.,  M.A.C  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  In  Chromoltthography  on  extra  stout  drawing  paper  28  in.  by  17  in.,  price  10«.; 
or,  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding  cose,  12c.  9d. 

ALPINE  CLUB  MAP  of  SWITZERLAND  and  the  a^'acent  Countries, 

on  a  scale  of  ^s^'osq  (four  miles  to  on  inch),  from  Schaffhausen  on  the  North  to  the 
Southern  Slopes  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  on  the  South,  and  from  the  Orteler  group  on  the 
East  to  (jeneva  on  the  West,  constructed  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  and  Edited  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  ICngruved  by  Alexander 
Keith  Joh.nston,  F.R.G.S.  {In  preparation, 

*»•  The  First  Sheet,  being  the  North- West  portion  of  Switzerland,  and  comprising  Bale. 
Lucerne,  Interlachen,  Grindelwald,  Bern,  Freiburg,  and  Neuch&tel,  la  expected  to  be  ready  iu 
June. 


London  :  LONGMANS.  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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RECONNOITERER"  CLASS 


THIS   WIDELY  RENOWNED 

"TOURIST'S    FAVOURITE" 

The  best  Laadscape  (Haas  in  the  World ! ! 

Is  sent  free  to  any  address  in  Great  Britain  or  Irdandfor  10«.  IOd.1 1  !   ' 

It  can  also  be  sent  at  an  additional  expense  (which  in  some  cases  is  trifling)  to  any  part  of 
the  Continent,  as  well  as  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Mabquis  op  Carmabthen:  "The  Reconnoiterer  Is  very  good." 

£abl  of  CArrnxESS :  "  It  is  a  beautiful  Glass." 

Eabl  of  Breadalbake:  "  I  find  it  all  you  say,  and  wonderfully  power  Ail  for  so  very  gmall 
a  Glass." 

Lord  Garvaoh  :  **  It  Is  remarkably  good." 

Rev.  Lord  Scarsdale  "  approvBs  of  it." 

Lord  Clermont  :  "  It  U  surprisingly  good  for  its  price.'* 

Lord  Giffobd  :  "  A  most  nseftd  Glass." 

Sir  Digbt  Caylet  :  "  It  gives  me  complete  satisfaction,  and  is  wonderfully  good." 

Sis  W.  H.  Fteldek  :  **  For  its  size,  I  do  not  consider  It  can  be  sarpttssed.  It  gives  gi'eat 
«atlsfaction." 

Major  St  arret,  of  Wrenbury :  ••  Quite  as  powerfW  as  that  for  which  I  gave  61. 6«.** 

Gapt.  Sendet,  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory,  Enfield :  **  I  have  fooiMl  it  ^ective  at  the 

lOOO-yards  range." 

F.  H.  Fawkes,  of  Famley,  Esq. :  *'  I  never  before,  although  I  have  tried  many,  met  a  Glass 
combining  so  much  power,  for  Its  size,  with  so  much  clearness." 

Our  *  Archery  Correspondent  "  {Queein)  says  that  ••  the  portability  of  the  ReoMtnoiterer 
Glass  is  not  its  least  recommendation ;  while  its  adaptaUUty  to  nses  in  whidb  protracted 
and  minute  observation  of  arrows  entering  various  ranges  at  different  distances  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  in  archery  matches,  renders  Uie  Reconnoiterer  one  of  the  best  aids  to 
visual  power  ever  placed  at  the  command  of  toxophilites."— ^ueen. 

••  The  economy  of  price  is  not  procured  at  the  cost  of  efficiency.  We  have  carefully  tried  the 
instrument  at  an  800-yard  rifle  range,  against  all  the  glasses  possessed  by  the  members 
of  the  corps,  and  found  it, fully  equal  to  any  of  those  present,  although  they  had  cost 
more  than  four  times  its  price." — The  Pield. 

"What  Tourist  will  now  start  without  such  an  indispensable  compaaton?"'— JVotes  and 
Queries. 

Cautiok.— The  extraordinary  success  of  this  instrument  has  given  rise,  on  the  part  of 
tmprincipled  dealers,  to  vile  and  worthless  imitations. 

ne  cdebrated  "  HYTHE"  CfUus  thowt  Bullet  Maria  at  1200  Tards,  and  Mtenal  3|  MUe^. 

Price  31*.  6d, 

%*  These  Glasses  form  the  very  best  Tourists'  Companions  that  can  possibly  be  selected,  and 
accordingly  the  number  aimnaUy  sold  Ux  the  parpoee  is  enonnotu. 


All  the  above,  respectively  bearing  the  Registered  Trade-marks,  ""BxiooimortiskER" 
and  "Hithe,"  are  only  to  be  had  direct  from,  and  by  written  ap^usation  to, 

SALOM  &  CO.,  98,  Frince's-street,  Edinburgh^  and 
137,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 

Afcwkoursiufficetocairy  a  "  liecofmoiterer"  to  almoet  the  remotea  VSHage  in  the 
Kififfdom.    Mo^  positively,  no  Agenti  <jf  anp  kind  anjfv^ere. 
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FOREIGN    BOOKS    AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

Travellers  may  save  expense  and  trouble  by  purchasing  Foraign  Books  Ib 
England  at  the  same  prices  at  which  they  are  published  in  Germany  or  Finance. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORaATE 

have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  :•— 


t  CLASSICAL   CATALOGUE. 

2,  THEOLOGICAL    CATA- 
LOGUE. 

8.  FRENCH  CATALOGXTE. 

4.  GERMAN   CATALOGUE. 

6.  EXJROPEAN      LINGXHSTIC 
CATALOGUE. 

6.  ORIENTAL    CATALOGUE. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH    CATALOGUE.  Purchases. 

ANY  CATALOGUE  SENT  POST-FREE  FOR  ONE  STAMP. 

WILLIAMS  &  WOROATE,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 

14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  and 
20,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


9.  SCIENTIFIC  CATALOGUE. 
Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, Medicine,  Sic. 

10.  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE.  Ele- 
mentary Books,  Maps,  &c. 

11.  ART-CATALOGUE.  Art,Archi- 

tecture,  Painting,  Illustrated  Books, 

12.  FOREIGN    BOOK    CIRCU- 

LARS.     New  Books,  and  New 
Purchases. 

13.  SCIENTIFIC'BOOK  CIRCU- 

LARS.    New  Books  and  Recent 


GENEVE. 

H6tel  Beau  Bivage  et  Angleterre. 

Kept  by  Messrs.  MATER  and  KUNZ. 

THIS  splendid  Establishment,  just  constructed  on  a  grand  Scale,  has  the  advan- 
tage  of  being 

THE  KOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTEL  IN  GENEVA, 

ON  THE  QUAI  DU  MONT  BLANC, 

Near  the  English  Church,  the  Steamboat  Landing,  and  the  Railway  Station, 
surrounded  by  the  Jardin. des  Alps  and  delightful  Promenades. 

It  contains  130  well-furnished  Bed  and  Sitting  Rooms  in  eveiy  variety,  and  has 
15  Balconies;  from  its  delightful  Terraces,  and  fi-om  each  Window  of  the  Hotel, 
Mont  Blanc,  the  Lalce,  the  new  Bridge,  and  the  Town  can  be  seen  in  their  fiille>t 

extent. 

J%e  Charges  are  Moderate,  and  a  reditced  price  for  a  protracted  stay. 

Pension  in  the  Winter  Months. 
Omnibus  to  and  fiom  tlie  Station  for  vwrj  Train. 

Table-d'Hote  1,  5,  and  8  o'clock. 

D 


Jf.-. 


Mir, 


NOTICE 


ToTirijt'i  ft  Paaaport  Agency, 


DUSSELOORF 

HAYABTA  SEGABS. 


«•  '..'-♦ 


.> '-  »• 


'  I  <j 


•i*    r*!. -a  V-  r  j^i  •■.la 


.  « 


V>  «>-»^ 


'./«ir^     TBAV^LEM  to  iVBIil  w 
th«  COHTXKEKT  K'J'J  b»  pro>^i*^  with 

•  o*-  .''t.t»ii  h'iU'.f/ra  of 

CNOUSH,  TRENCH.  AND  GERMAN 

GUiOC  BOOKS, 

«•  w*!!   M   ♦>♦*■   ri*'**!  aj-f/ro'.-M  ml*ril^/n  of 

I,"?;,    *ft^l    nrh    i''/.y,^.oi    Vi'ij^tAr.z-bfXjki, 
V^'^.k"  '/f  Travcl-'f  »:k.  aiA  \^"'va.\'^.*-^. 
Truitir^/rtfiy  fUmrUr$  iriU  fM  rtvjmtiunuled 
hy  giving  tujfUnmi  notice. 

XiSTTS,  SOW,  4k  CO., 

ff,  »!/;yAi.  kxchan'of;i/jn'ixjn,  e.c., 

H';tfl'/fi»Tji,  'lrav»ll!iia  I)*-<jIc  Mannfacttirern, 
fyiih^jfrraplMT*,  nri*!  Atr<^ritfi  Uj  H.M.  Ikjardof 


Lr.  .*-• .  B.  -•:  r**T-*^i:-  .t  ^*«  to  d-^w  la* 
X'  -'.     "  '..'  •':-  r_  -ii=i£  y  t-i^rr  iz*i  Grv- 

HIVAIWA  SIIJLIIS 

or  CHOXX  B2A2n»S 

v&i.na  .  at  r-rJi-.fG^fal*  pnoes.    <>\kr»  fr^-  all 
par  li  of  <  JemiaLy  proni  ptiy  t%<fcn  ted. 


■r.  ALFBSD  JACOBI, 

dCsseldobf, 

19,  £IjI8ABSTH£N-STRASSE, 

CTo#r  fo  the  Railway  Stattong. 


PARIS. 

T;xrVKIlSAI.    EXHIBITION. 

W8.  KIKKLAND  and  CO.,  English  Commission  Agents, 
•  21,  HiW  (Jft  HIclH'llf'U,  Oallery  Vl\. — English  Homes  represented  in  Parla.  Com- 
Kilw-lonn  f%i'ctiUt\  for  all  krn<l.s  of  Ktjgli!.h  articles.  Patterns  and  Samples  supplied.  Regular 
fix*  (I  fl"pp«t<:h»<»  iv/U'o  A  wf'k  from  Ixmdon,  ensuring  certain  and  rapid  deliyery  of  all  articles 
<l'rriaii<l«'d.    Wckly  from  Nf!w  York.    Ijondon  Office,  23, SALisBUttr  Btbebt, Strand. 

FRANKFORT  O.  M. 

MR.    0.    A.    LOHR, 

PBOPRIBTOK  OT 

THIQ    BOMAir   EMPSSBOR   Hoa?£L, / 

Bogs  to  recommend  his  House  to  English  Travellers. 

TIiIm  h\v\f(*  nml  well-situated  Estftbllshmeht  is  conducted  under  the  Imtnediat^ 
Mii|M'rini(«uil('iice  of  the  Proprietor,  and  newly  furnished  with  everjr  comfoi-t,  and 
li  itow  Kpinndid  Dining-room. 

TIjp  ••  UoMAN  Kmpkhor"  Is  often  honoured  by  Royal  Familiefi  and  other  high 
piMsoiiuKoii.     Tl»e  followine  have  lately  honoured  this  notel — 


g  nave  lately 

H.M.  THK  ICING  AND  QUEKN  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

H.U.H.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE:  AND  PRINCESS  OLGA  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

H.l.ir.  TIIK  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA.    «rc.  &c.  &c 

Tuhlc-tVljOleal  1,    &fl.   SOkr.  Breakfast, 

B.    Zii.  Tva.  4k2kr. 

Hcii  Kooms,  from  111.   to  3II. 
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THE  CONTINENT. 


COtTBISRS  AND  TBAVSLLINO   SEftVAN*rs  OF 

DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 


Society  of  Goutierd  and  Trayelling^ 

Servants. 

Established  13  Yeabs. 

Patrotiiaed  by  the  Boyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry. 

12,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 


•>^VN^VV/W'Vy-%*-*/'fc/^.-V'V»'^^'W^»«.»  vx^y-N^w^w  w««/V 


This  Society  is  composed  of  Members  of  diflferent  Nations, 
all  of  well-established  reputation,  great  experience,  efficiency, 
and  respectabiliiy. 

Couriers  suitable  for  any  country  can  be  obtained. 

Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  French,  and  Men  of  other 
Nations,  compose  this  Society;  gome  of  whoiii,  besides  the 
usually  required  languages,  speak  Spanish,  Kussian,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic, — in  fact,  every  Continental  and  European 
language. 

Travellers  for  any  part  can  immediately  meet  with 
Cotiriets  and  Travelling  Servants  on  application  to  the 
Sedt-etary. 


COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  OF  DIFFERENT  NA' 

12,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 


D 


r.'.ci^zf:  E^i.'Uj.t  r.:'i;:ri£3_  %^. 

MILAN. 


HOTEL  GRANDE  BRETAGXA, 


MILAN. 


HOTEL     8X.     MARC, 

ICKKf  l^r  ALKX.  liAZZI  AVD  K;V?i    JOSEPH  A3irD  JEAy. 

''rnr*  H'>^>;i  I*  i^^-juaVrd  clxr  tv  t}^  Po*i«.  tL*r  CathedraL  the 


-«.•<    •>  #<.</>'      >'•«--.'*,,  ly-jf  .- •.    »'K  '^x*-TJu«s.  %mf»,     OKCcins  s  me  iiA:::nT  Su£k« 


GENOA. 


I         < 


HOTEL  DES  QUATRE  NATIONS. 


OEVABOO  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 

Turn  HoUjI  can  Imj  utrongly  recommended:  it  i«  in  one  of  the  best 
NiiiifitlonH  in  Qonoa,  and  tmvellers  will  find  Ihere  very  good  rooms, 
inodomUj  dmrK<'»,  cleanncBH,  excellent  Table-d'bOte,  as  well  as  private 

vice,  with  Ki'cnt  attention  and  civility  ;  the  comfort  of  visitors  being 
ulted. 


»*'*  'A  '*^*^>^*y^»y  \,#x. 


KngliHh  spoken  hy  tlic  Propi'ietor^ 
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I*^R.IS      EXHIBITION, 

OPEN  l&t  AFBUi,  1867. 

LONDON  AND  PAEIS 

By  (fte  Accelerated  Special  Express  Daily  Direct  Tidal  Service, 
VIA  FOLKESTONE  and  BOULOGNE. 

THE  GHEAPEST^UIGKEST,  AND  SHORTEST  ROUTE. 
A  Through  Night  Service  between  London  and  Paris, 

Yift  FOLKBISTONE  and  BOULOGNE. 
For  JTourt  qf  Departure  (which  are  variable),  qfboth  the  above  Services,  see  Tinu  Book  and  BUls, 

Also  by  the  Mail  Trains  and  Packets  via  Dover  and  Calais 

in  10}  Hours. 

Six  CONTINENTAL  SEBVIOES  DAILY  by  the  Short  Sea'and  Mail  Bontes. 

The  Mail  Trains  of  this  Company,  conveying  by  special  appointment  the  Continental  Mails, 
run  to  and  start  from  the  Mail-Paclcet  Side  on  the  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover. 

To  avoid  inconvenience  from  examination  en  route.  Passengers  should  be  careful  to  order 
the  registry  of  their  Baggage  to  Charing  Cross  per  South-Eastem  Railway. 

Bates  for  Through  Tickets. 


LONDON    AND    PARIS    RETURN    TICKETS. 

FIRST  CLASS.  SECOND  CLASS. 

By  either  Boulogne  or  Calais £4    7    0 £3    7    0 

Special  Through  TicJcets  by  Night  Services  at  reduced  fares,  as  follows  : 

VXRST  CLASS.    SECOND  GLASS.     THIRD  CLASS. 

Single  Ticket    .    .    .   40/-  30/-  20/- avaUable  for    3  days. 

Betnm  Ticket  .    .    .    60/-  40/-  80/-      „         „       14  days. 

BELGIUM,  GERMANY,  HOLLAND,  &c.  &c., 

By  the  appointed  Continental  Mail  Trains, 
TOTXU   SBSVXCaS   DAZZiT. 

Leaving  CuARiNG  Cross  and  London  Bridge  at  7*25  a.m.  and  8-30  p.m.  daily, 
via  Dover  and  Calais,  and  7*25  a.m.  and  8*30  p.m.,  vid  Ostend,  every  day  except 
Sunday. _________^ 

THROUGH  TICKETS  ISSUED  AND  BAGGAGE  REGISTERED 

(With  a  free  allowance  of  50  lbs.  each  Passenger). 

jWR  PABCELS  EXPBESSES  convey  Parcels  to  nearly  all  Continental 
Destinations,  at  through  Bates,  as  quickly  as  the  Kails. 

A  Reduced  ond  Hevised  Scale  of  Through  Rates  for  Pabceus  and  Merchandise,  of  any 
weight,  between  London  and  Paris.  A  New  Through  Tariff,  between  London  and  Paris, 
for  Bullion  and  Value  Parcels ;  also.  Rates  for  Value  Parcels  between  London  and  Belgium. 

IflERCnANDISE   FORliTARDED    TO    BOV£.OONfi. 

THE    OTOBLAND  AND  MAIL  BOUTE  TO  ViJilk,  CHINA,  Jte. 

^^^^^J^TisilT^^''''''         0.  W.  EBORALL,  General  Manap 
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FRANKFORT   O.    M. 

ARMS 

of  the  Oity  of 


SIIVEK 


HEDll. 


FRIEDRICH   BOHLER, 


Zell  S4  (Dsxt  door  to  the  Fost-Offlee). 
MANUFACTORY    OF    STAGHORN. 


Fhsnituke  o 


Match-boKCB,  Portc-monnaieB,  &ard-caaea,  ^'bermo- 
esecuted  after 


F  EVERY  DESCMpTimi,  BS  Sofae,  Chairs,  Tables,  &c, 

\  Table  and  Hand  Candlestick  a,  Shooting-teckle,  Inkstands, 

Paper-knive*,  Penholders,  Seals,  Knives,  &c.     Hiding-whips,  CiEtr- 

and  Holders,  Pii)e8,  Match-boKCB,  Porte-monnaieB,  Card-casea,  Thi 
meters,  Ac 

GOBLBTB,  CAHDLE-SonEEKB,  FIGURES  ASD  GhODPS 

Riedinger,  Mene,  and  others. 
Brooches,  Bracelets,  Earrings,  Shirt-pins,  Studs,  Buttons, 
Stag  and  Peer  Heads  with  Antlers  atta«died  to  th^  Skull. 

OARVED  WOOD-WOBK  O'ieuxchene). 
Furniture  and  Fancy  Objects  of  every  de8ori[>tion. 

Orders  for  a  Complete  Set  or  for  any  quantity  of  Fobkiturb  \vill  bo 
promptly  executed. 
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FRANKFORT    O.    M. 


FRIEDRICH    BOHLER, 


Zeil, 


Nt\T  IX)Or  JO 


PBIZB    HBDAX, 


\%fk^ 


No.   54, 

S^      THE  I'OaT  Ol'FlCE. 
LONDON.    1863. 


FekduIiES  (OsNiMKHTAL  Ciockb)  of  ETery  deGcription,Vasoa,  Gobleta,  Aatiqiiu 

and  Modem  Statuette*  and  GroupB  of  Animals,  Inksl^nds,  Paper-weights, 

Sic.  i(c.,  in  BroUEe,  Cast  Iron,  Gal vano- plastic,  &c. 
UrowN'OHANDelibbb;  Branch,  Table,  and  Hand  Cakui.ehiicks,  in  Bronze, 

4c, ;  Lamps  of  every  description. 
Vie:i4NA  Bronkb,  Mabqdetbv,  Leather,  akd  Meebschaum  Asticleb, 
Porcelain  and  Britankia-metai,  GoorB,  Liquenr-cliests,  &c 
Travellihg  Dressino-oaseb  and  Baos,  liailroad  Companions,  Picnic-bHskets, 

every  kind  of  Leather  Goods  and  Articiks  of  Taste  and  Use  for 

Travellers. 
Fancy  Objects  of  the  greatest  variety  and  beauty ;  AlIiumB,  Boxes,  Fans, 

Smellin<C'bottleB,  Opera  and  Ilncc-GlaEsea,  &c.  &q. 
Superior  Copies  of  the  AJriadne  by  Dftunecker,  and  the  Amazon  by  Kiss. 
Genuine  Eau  de  Coloone  of  Jean  Marie  Farina,  opposite  the  Jiilichsplatz. 
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Way, 


MARIENBERG. 


-•o»- 


HYDROPATHIC    ESTABLISHMENT, 

NEAB  BOPPARD.  ON  THE  RHINE. 

I^UIS  Establishment  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rbenisb  Railway  Stations  and  I^Andin?  Places  of  the  Rhine  Steamers,  and  is  placed 
In  the  most  delightful  and  smiling  situation  in  the  whole  of  the  Rhenish  Provlnoes. 

It  is  very  close  to  Coblents.  Eim,  and  Wiesbaden;  and  It  has  been  known  during  the  last 
28  years  as  one  of  the  first,  most  elegant,  and  largest  Establishments  for  Gi>ld  Water  Cure, 
liong  experience,  extraordinary  results,  charming  arrangements  and  luxury,  and,  above  all.  the 
advantage  of  incomparable  Water,  has  procured  for  this  Establishment  an  European  renown. 

It  is  especially  visited  by  the  Nobility  of  all  countries,  who  seek  this  pleasant  spot  to 
re-establish  or  strengthen  their  failing  health,  or  to  while  away  most  agreeably  the  summer 
season. 


DRESDEN. 


HOTEL    DE    SAXE. 

n^HIS  celebrated  First-class  Hotel,  kept  by  Mrs.  DOKN  and 

J-  her  SONS,  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  embellished,  contains  250  Front 
Uooms,  with  200  Beds,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Table-d'Hote, 
best  in  town.  Batlis.  rrirate  Diunei-s  at  any  hour.  An*angements  for  the 
winter. 


LAUSANNE. 


Hotel  Gibbon :  Mr.  Ritter^  Proprietor. 
'^rmS    First-class    Hotel,    bighly    recommended  in  every 

"^  respect,  is  sitaated  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  and  commands  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  views  of  tlie  Lake,  the  Alps,  and  the  splendid  scenery  around 
Lausanne.  The  terraced  garden  adjoining  the  salle-i-manger  is  unsurpassed  by 
nny  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Gibbon,  who  wrote 
here  his  History  of  Rome.  From  tlie  extensive  Garden,  which  is  tastefully  laid  out 
and  attached  to  the  Hotel,  the  view  is  most  grand  and  romantic.  In  fhct,  this 
house  will  be  found  to  give  veiy  superior  accommodation,  and  to  offer  to  travellera 
a  highly  desirable  place  of  residence  or  of  temporary  sojouiD. 

Pensioii  at  Seduced  Prices  during  the  Winter. 


Hotel  Richemont. 

THE  SAME  PROPRIETOR  AS  THE  ABOVE  HOTEL, 

This  Hotel  is  of  the  Br^t  oi-der,  and  situated  in  the  most  beautiful  ])OBiliou  in 
the  Knvirons  of  Lausanne,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  promenades,  from  whence 
a  most  leauliful,  vicu'  oltlic  Luke  and  tlie  Alp?  can  be  had. 


UUIUIAY'S  UAiSDUOUlf  ADVEKTISKK. 

DIEPPE. 


GRAND   HOTEL  IMPERIAL 

DE  DIEPPE, 

Charmingly  situated  on  the  Beach. 


IT  IS  THE  NEAREST  HOTEL  TO  THE  ENGLISH  STBAMEltS; 

OP  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  FOB  COMFORT  AND 

CONVENIENCE ; 

SPECIALLY  DISTINGUISHED  BY  THE  EMPERORS 

AUTHORITY   TO   BEAK   THE   TITLE   OF  "IMPERIAL," 

AND  BY  THE  EMPEROR'S  ARMS. 


SPECIAL  TERMS  WITH  FAMILIES, 


PRIVATE  CABBIAGES  BELONGING  TO  THE  HOTEL. 

nia  Cellar  oontaiu  Tuy  Old  inuM,  uid  alio  WinMt  ot  Tint  Qnality, 

of  the  Beat  Vistagei. 


luclusivo  Terms  for  the  Winter  MontLe  (November  UU  June), 
68.  Sd.  [Kr  day ;  Cbildi'un  and  Servants  Half-price. 

PRIVATE    SITTING-ROOMS    FOR    FAMILIES. 
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PENZANCE,    CORNWALL. 

MOUNT'S  BAT  HOUSE, 

(Adjoining  the  Quekn's  HoTEf-,) 

ESPLANADE,  PENZANCE,  CORNWALL, 

Has  been  erected  (ind  fitted  up  expressly  as  a 
8  EA8  I  D  E 

FAMILY  HOTEL  &  PIBST-OLASS  LODGINa-HOUSE, 

NO  expense  or  labour  has  been  spared  by  the  Proprietor. 
The  house  is  furnished  iu  the  most  modern  style,  is  well  supplied  with  Hot 
and  Cold  BathSf  and  replete  with  every  accomipodation  suitable  for  Tourists  to 
West  Cornwall. 
All  the  Drawing  Rooms  command  an  uninta^Tupted  and  unsiirpassed  view  of  that 

'  Beauteous  gem  set  Iti  the  silver  sen/ 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  and  the  wliole  of  the  magnificent  Bay. 

Invalids  will  find  in  Mount's  Bay  House  the  comforte  of  a  home,  while  the 
beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  situation,  and  its  nearness  fo  the  chainiiug  walks  on 
the  sea-shore,  render  it  a  healthy  and  delightful  residence. 
Suites  of  apartments  for  families  of  distinction. 

E.  LAVIN,  J'boprtetob. 


VICHY-LES-BAINS, 

GRAND    H6TEL    DU    PARC, 

Proprietor,    MB.    GEKMOT, 
Opposite  tlie  Bathf  and  the  Park. 

AS  in  Paris  and  London,  Vichy  has  its  Grand  Hotel.     The  Grand  Hotel  du  Pai*c 
of  Vichy,  for  comfortii  eleganoe,  and  convenience,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  large 
Hotels  of  Paris  or  London.     Omnibus  and  Carriages  at  the  Station. 

Separate  Suites  of  Apartments  for  Families. 

DIEPPE. 

HOTEL    DES    BAINS 

(MORGAN), 

FACING  the  Sea  and  Baths,  of  the  Highest  Class,  quiet, 
thoroughly  recomn^endable.  A  large  private  House  also  on  the  beach  for  Families, 

WIESBADEN. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERllE  ;  Proprietor,  Jos.  Berthold  ;  near  the 
Promenade  snd  Eochbmnneii.  UiiiemI  Wat«ir  BaUis  snnplied  by  Uie  Kochbmnnen ;  large  vid  Mimll 
AiNvrtmenti  for  Families,  and  eicoeUent  Bedroonu  for  aingle  Ocntlemen.  Thia  Home  luM  been  known  lor  maiiy 
wnn  among  Vbe^ite  at  Bngllab  Viaiton  to  Wiudbaden,  and  it  U  still  conducted  in  Its  ancient  strle  uf  oom/oH 
it  lid  elc^ranoe.  Hi^Uy  recommended  by  the  auUiar  of  the  '  lliibblos  Trora  Uio  Bnmnens  of  Ndomii  and  Mnrmy't 
lUudbook.  Price  very  modenito.  After  the  scnwn.  AinuUuculs  avu  let  iu  UiiaUulel  uu  the  same  lcniuft» 
inlvate  aiiortanouta  in  the  town. 
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DIEPPE. 

H  6  T  E  iTTl  O  Y  A  L. 

FACING    THB    BBAOH. 

Close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Farads. 


TT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HbTELS 
-1  IN  DIEPPE,  commanding  a  beautifiil  and  extensive  View  of  the 
Sea. 

Families  and  Gentlemen  visiting  pieppe  will  find  at  this  Establish- 
ment elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  accommo- 
dation, at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  Refreshments,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality. 

In  fact,  this  Hotel  fully  bears  out  and  deserves  the  favourable  opinion 
expressed  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other  Guide  Books. 

Tahle-iVnote  and  Private  Dinners, 


PASSAGE    OF    MONT    CENIS. 

SUSA  TO  ST.  MICSEIi 

(and  vice  versd). 

MR.  JOSEPH  BORGO. 


Carriages  can  be  obtained  for  the  crossing  of  Mont  C^nis,  from  Susa 
to  St.  Miobeli  or  vice  versa,  on  application  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bobqo  at 

TURIN— Grand  Hdtel  de  TEurope, 

SUSA— Hotel  de  France. 

ST.  MICHEL— Railway  Station  and  Hotel  de  la  Poste. 

Carriages  of  all  kinds,  to  hold  2,  4,  5,  and  7  persons. 

Travellers  will  find  this  the  most  comfortable  and  least  fatiguing 

way  of- crossing  this  mountain,  the  passage  being  made  in  the  same 

time  as  by  the  Coubieb, 

*^*   Travellers  lo'dl  always  Jiud  at  the  Station  of  St.  Michel  an  Agtui  of 
Mb.  liuBGQ,  on  arrival  qf  the  train. 
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VENICE. 

GRAND   HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Mvnt  centrally  rituated,  cIom  to  the  Piazza  S.  Maboo  (withont  ciXMsing  a  aingle  Bridge), 

the  principal  Theatres  and  Chorches. 

The  HOTfEL  VICTORIA,  entirely  rebuilt  and  improved,  cootains  180  Bedrooms,  lai^e  aud 
bmall  Apartments.  Aimished  with  every  modem  reqnisiteb  beautiful  pnblic  Sitting  Booms, 
Smoking  and  Billiard  Rooms.  Table^'Hdte,  Baths. 

C%aTSfe8  oonsidaxMy  more  w¥fderaU  than  in  any  other  Jirti-rate  SiUMithment. 


MILAN. 


BEPOSITORY  OP  FINE  ARTS  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 

Citglis^  ^St'i'cji  for  SSjimal  mi  tltntrxl  |nfonnation. 
HOTEL   AOOOHHODATIOir   OB  FBIVATE  AFABTHEHTS 

Secui-ed  for  Families. 
Mb.  C.  MANINI,  10,  Cobsia  del  Giabdino,  Milan. 

ANTWERP. 


■•Of 


GEAKD  INTEBNATIONAL  ALLIANCE  HOTEL  GOMPANT 

(LIMITED). 

HOTEL    ST.    ANTOINE, 

PLACE    VERTE. 

THIS  FIBST-CLASS  HOTEL,  bo  -weU  known  to  TEA- 
VELLERS,  having  become  the  propeity  of  the  above  Company,  has  been 
thoroughly  improved  and  modernised.  Baths  have  been  erected,  and  a  Restaunint 
established. 

The  extensive  assortment  of  WIKES,  many  of  which  ai-e  of  gi*eat  age,  were 
selected  with  great  care  and  judgment  by  the  late  Proprietor,  Mr.  Schmitt- 
Spaenhoven,  and  have  obtained  for  this  Hotel  an  European  reputation. 

A  Superior  Cuisine  and  Table  d'Hote. 

Carriages  of  every  description, — Attentive  Servants, 

Reading  Boom  and  Smoking  Boomi  supplied  with  English  and  Frenoh 

Hewspapers. 

Mnnagcr,  FREO.  SORCS. 
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MR.  XOKIEB,  PBOFBrETOB. 

This  first-rate  Hotel,  much  frequented  by  Families  and  Gentlemen,  situated  In  the  finest 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  Railway  Station  and  Promenade,  Is  replete  with  every  comfort : 
the  apartments  are  tastefully  and  elegantly  furnished.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  cleanliness, 
good  attendance,  and  reasonable  prices.  Saloons,  Reading,  and  RefVeshment  Rooms ;  Table 
d'Hdte  at  I  and  5  o'clocic ;  Breaicfasts  and  Dinners  at  all  hours.  Advantageous  arrangements 
made  with  Families  during  the  Winter  Season.  In  front  of  the  Hotel  there  is  a  fine  extensive 
garden  and  large  court-yard.  'Baths  and  carriages  in  the  Hotel.  Omnibuses  and  carriages 
belonging  to  the  Hotel  convey  passengers  to  and  firom  the  Railway  Station.  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  German  spoken.    Moderate  prices. 

MILAN. 


Hotel    Cavoruf^    Flace    Cavoruf, 

Opposite  the  Public  Gardens. 
KEPT    BY   J.    SirABBI    AKB    CO. 

This  new  and  magnificent  Establishment  is  fitted  up  with  every  modem  appliance,  and 
situated  in  the  finest  and  most  pleasant  part  of  the  City,  close  to  the  Station,  the  Grand 
Theatre,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  iYotestant  Church.  The  interior  is  perfect,  and  com- 
prises Baths  on  each  floor,  a  Smoking  and  a  Reading  Room  supplied  with  foreign  newspapers. 
Excellent  Tabic-d'HSte.    Charges  very  moderate  and  afilxed  in  each  room. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  arrival  of  all  trains. 

Manager— G.  VALLETTA. 


DIJON. 


HOTEL,      I>TLr      P^ItC 

PBOraiETOBS— BTPABD  BB0THEB8. 

Has  been  newly  Furnished,  and  entirely  Refitted  througJiout. 

SirUATED  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  TOWN. 

LARGE  AND  SMALL  APAKTMENT8.  GARDEN  BEHIND  THE  HOTEL. 

TaUe-d'Hote  at  10  a.m.  and  6  pjn. 

CARRIAGES    FOR    DRIVES    IN    THE    TOWN    OR    COUNTRY. 

N.B.-'Askfor  tlte  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  on  the  an-ival  of  the  Tt-ain. 


VIENNA. 


LEOFOLBSTABT. 

Contains  Two  Hundred  richly  furnished  Apartments,  varying  in  price  (Vom  SO  Kreutzers  to 
6  Klurins,  together  with  Coffee,  Billiard,  and  Smoking  Rooms ;  also  Saloons  Tor  Reading  and 
Recreation,  provided  witb  all  the  best  Jonmals  of  England,  Germany,  and  Fnmce.  ^t 
Office,  Government  Telegraph  Office,  and  Photographic  Studio  on  tlie  Pranises.  Restaurant 
a  la  carte,  at  fixed  prices  at  all  hours.  Elegant  carriages  always  ready  for  the  convenience 
of  travellers,  and  Omnibuses  constantly  running  to  the  Railway  Stations.  This  Hotel,  the 
largest  in  Vienna,  offers  the  most  desirable  advantages  to  travellers,  as,  irrespective  of  its 
excellent  accommodation,  it  Is  situated  in  the  most  pleasant  and  finest  part  of  the  town. 

ITIanayers  and  Propil«t«r%  Iflnch  and  ITIaycr. 
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ANTWERP. 


HOTEL  DU  GRAND  LABOUREUR, 


PLACE  DE  MEIR,  26. 


THIS  old-established  and  highly-recommended  Hotel,  which 
has  been  considerably  enlarged,  is  situated  in  the  finest  and  healthiest  fiqnare 
of  the  city  of  Antwei-p ;  its  cleanliness  and  the  excellency  of  the  table-d'hote  and 
wines,  added  to  the  attention  and  civility  shown  to  all  tIsUoi's,  haye  made  it 
deservedly  popular. 

HOT  AKB  COLD  BATttB. 

ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS, 


WILDBAD. 

{Five  Leagnesfrtim  Pforzheim,) 


Hotel  Klumpp,   formerly  Hotel   de  I'Ours, 

Me.  W.  klumpp,  Pkoprietoe. 


I-  \.  /  \y  \y\  /■  w  V 


rpHIS  First-olaSB  Hotel,  containing  36  Salons,  and  170  Bed- 

A  rooms,  with  a  separate  Breakftist  and  Reading  Room,  as  well  as  a  veiy 
extensive  and  elegant  Dining  Roolli,  Artificial  Garden  over  the  River,  is  situated 
opposite  the  Bath  and  Conversation  House,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie 
Pionienade.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  Elegant  and  comfortable  apartments,  good 
cuidne  and  cellai*,  ftnd  deserves  its  Wide-spread  rfeputation  as  An  eicellent  hotel. 
1  ablc-d'hote  at  One  and  Five  o'clOcki    Bl'^ftk&tt  and  Suppers  h,  la  carte. 

EXCHAKOXI    OFJB'ICS. 

Correspondent  of  tJie  principal  Banking-houses  of  London  fbr  the  payment  of 
Circular  Notes  and  Letter  of  Credit  During  the  season  it  U  the  office  of  the 
Diligence  to  Pforaheim  Statidn  ofthfeJ3aden  Railway,  t^rhlch  leaves  Wildbad  for 
the  Courrier  and  Express  Trains,  and  retums  from  Hbrzheim  after  the  arriral  of 
these  trains.  Through  Tickets  issued,  and  Baggage  Registered,  to  and  from  most 
of  the  principal  towns. 
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PARIS. 


HOTEL  DES  DEUX  MONDES 
ET  D'ANGLETEREE, 

8,  BUE  D'ANTIN, 

Near  the  TillleMeni  Plftce  VeiidoiAei  illi«l  the  ]|otii<^ftird«« 


This  magnifloent  flrst=*olajiB  Hotels  recently  ooneiruoied  ami 
elegantly  fumiBhed  in  the  newest  and  most  fashionable  fityl^, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  justifies  the  preference  accorded  to  it 
by  Families  and  Gentlemen  for  the  splendour  and  comfort  of 
its  Apartments,  its  excellent  Cuisine,  and  the  bare  and  atten- 
tion shown  to  all  who  honour  the  Hotel  with  their  patronage. 

LARGE  AHD  SMALL  APARTMEKTI^,  AMD  BINGLE 
ROOMS,  AT  MODERATE  CHARGES. 

PRIVATE   RESTAURANT. 

SPLENDID   GOFFEE-ROOMS,   SALOONS,   READING   AND 

SNIOK1N6  ROOMS. 

LETTER-BOX.    INTERPRETERS. 

HORSES,  ELfiGAKT  dAltMAGEg,  OMNIBUSES 

ton  THE  TIAniWAYS. 
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FBEIBITBG  in  Bresgau,  Buohy  of  Baden. 

HdTEL    SOMMER,  Zahringer  Hof, 

Newly  built,  opposite  the  Station ;   finest  riew  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
Vosges  ;  most  comfoi-table  and  best  house  thei^.     Baths  in  the  Hotel. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  G.  H.  SOMMER. 


AMSTERDAM. 

B BACK'S  DOELEN  HOTEL— Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town, 
and  most  convenient  for  Visitors  on  pleasure  or  business.  It  oommands  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Quays,  &c. ;  and,  being  conducted  on  a  liberal  scale.  It  is  patronised  by  -the  highest 
classes  of  society  in  Holland.  It  is  also  much  fi'equented  by  English  Travellers  for  the  com- 
fort and  first-rate  accommodation  it  affords,  as  well  as  for  the  invadable  civility  diown  to 
visitors.  Gold  and  warm  baths  may  be  had  at  any  hour.— Carriages  for  hire.— Table  d'Hdte 
at  half-past  4,  or  dinner  k  la  carte. 


BADEN-BADEN. 
H^tel  de  HoUande :  Proprietor,  A.  Boessler. 

T^HIS  favourite  and  first-class  Hotel,  situated  near  the  Kursaal,  Pro- 

-*-  menade,  and  Theatre,  oommandi  one  of  tbe  most  charming  rlewB  In  Baden.  The  increase  of  Imsiness 
rendering  it  nooeasary  to  enlarge  the  Hotel,  it  now  consists  ct  man  than  a  hundred  de^dng  auuimentB, 
elegant  atting^rooms,  and  a  garden  for  the  nae  of  visitors.  Comfortable  Public  Sitting  Booms.  It  is  con- 
ducted under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  who  endeavours,  bv  the  most  strict  attention 
and  exceedingly  modeiato  ptloee,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of  English  visitors.  '  The  Timea '  and 
other  Journals.  The  Wines  of  this  Hotel  are  reputed  of  the  best  quality  in  Baden.  Pized  moderate  charges 
for  everything. 

Break&st,  CM,  36  kreutaera ;  Tea.  42  krs.    Table  d'HAte  at  One,  1  fl.  S4  kr. ;  at  Five,  1  fl.  48  kr. 

Mr.  AvoDBTUs,  remaining  sole  Proprietor,  will  spare  no  pains  to  deserre  the  oonfldenoe  of  SngUsh  Travdten. 
English  Is  spoken. 

Open  daring  the  Winter. 


BIARRITZ. 

h6tEL    de    FRANCE, 

And  the  magnificent  Maison  Garderes. 

Proprietob,  Me.  GARDERES. 
rpHESE    two    first-class    Establishments    are    delightfully 

situated  on  the  Beach,  in  front  of  the  Imperial  Chdteau,  the  Baths,  and  ia 
the  oenti-e  of  the  Promenades.  They  are  furnished  in  a  most  superior  style,  with 
crrery  comfort  and  convenience  that  can  be  desired  by  English  or  American  Tiu- 
vellere.    Moderate  charges.    The  Proprietor  speaks  English. 

Carriaffes  for  Excursions  ia  the  Pyrenees  and  Spain. 

Table-d'H6te.     *  Tlie  Times '  newspaper. 
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TURIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  lEUROPE. 

PROPRIETORS— 

MESSRS.   BOMTTI  AND    OASALEGGIO. 

Situated^  Place  da  Chateau,  opposite  the 

King's  Palace. 


rpmS  unrivalled   and   admirably  conducted  Hotel 
has  been  entirely  refurnished  to  afford  gieat  comfort, 
and  in  the  very  beet  taste,  and  thus  peculiarly  recommends 
itself  to  the  notice  of  English  travellers. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE  D'HOTE,  at  5i  o'clock. 

Without  Wine,  4  fr. ;  Dinner  in  Apartments,  G  fr. ;  Breakfast, 

with  Tea  or  Coffee  and  Eggs,  2  fr. 


REDUCED  TERMS  FOR  A  LENGTHENED  STAY. 

Interpreters  Speaking  all  the  European  Languages. 

CHABQEB    MODEBATE. 


THE    TrMES    IVEl^rSPAI^EI^* 


An  Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  will  be  found  at  every 

Train. 

1] 
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London  and  South-Westem  Railway, 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

The  Cheap  and  Fictoresque  Boute  to 

PARIS,  ROUEN,  HONFLEUR,  AND  CAEN, 

Vid  SOUTHAMPTON  and  HA  VRE. 

Every  Monday,  AVednesday,  and  Friday,  the  last  Train  from  London  at  9  p.m. 

FUra  throughout  (London  and  I'aris)— First  Class,  28/0*  Secoxd  Class,  20/0* 
Return  Tickets  (available  for  one  month) -Fibst  Class,  50/0  i  Second  Class,  36/0* 

Additional  Sailings  after  Itt  June. 


JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  AND  ST,  MALO, 

MAIIi  SEBVICE, 

Vict   SOUTHAMPTON'— The  favourite  Boute. 

Eveiy  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

FUres  Viroughout  (London  and  Jersey  or  Guernsey)— 31/0  FiiiST ;  21/0  Secoxd  Class. 
Return  Tickets  (available  for  One  Month) -ft5/0  First  ;  or  35/0  Second  Glass. 

The  Last  Train  from  London  in  time  for  the  Steamers  leaves  at  9  p.m. 

For  further  information-apply  to  Mr.  I)e  Voulle,  3,  Place  VendOrae,  Paris. — Mr.  Langstaff, 
47.  Grand  Qiiai,  Havro. — Mr.  Enault,  Honfleur. — Mr.  E.  D.  l^e  Couteur,  Jersey. — Mr. 
fipanicr,  Guernsey. — CapUdn  Gaudln,  St.  Malo. — Or  to  Mr.  E.  K.  Ooukb,  Steam  Packet 
Superintendent,  Southampton. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HOTEL    D^ANGLETEKRE- 

JAMES  MISSIBIE,  Proprietor. 
''PHIS  long-establislied  and  well-known  Hotel,  situated  in  the 

A  GRAND  RUE  DK  PERA,  commanding  a  maornificent  view  of  the  UNRI- 
VALLED BOSPHORUS,  is  replete  with  every  comfort  and  convenience  for  the 
accommodation  of  Families  and  Tourists. 

A  Select  Table  d'Hdte. 

In  consequence  of  the  laigoly  incrensing  number  of  Visitors  to  the  OTTOMAN" 
CAPITAL,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  now  be  reached  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  passengers  who  select  this  agreeable  route  to  and  from  INDIA  and 
the  EAST,  it  is  requested  that  families  desirous  of  secuiiug  rooms  telegraph  or 
write  in  anticipation.  Evciy  attention  will  be  paid  to  instructions  thus  trans- 
mitted. ' 

0ABE3ETrLLY  SELECTED  INTEBPBETEBS  FOB  ALL 

LAKGUAaES. 

The  Afteudaute  and  Bvais  of  the  Ifoiel  await  the  arrival  of  the  Steamers, 
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TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


DORRELL  &  SON'S 


15,    CHARING    CROSS,    S.W. 

Every  Information  given  respeotinft  TraveUing  on  the  Oontinentt 


M^. 


French  and  Italian  spoken,  and  Ckirrespondence  carried  on  in 
BairrsH  Subjects  visit 
ing  the  Continent  will  •* 
save  trouble  and  expense 
by  obtaining  their  l^ass- 
ports  through  the  above 
Agency.      No   personal 
attendance  is   required, 
and    country    residents 
may   liave   their    Pass- 
ports fornrarded  through 
the  post.    A  'Passport 
Pbospbctus,*  containing 
every  particular  in  de- 


either  Language, 
tail,  by  post,  on  applica- 
tion. 

Passports  Mounted, 
and  enclosed  in  Cases, 
with  the  name  of  the 
bearer  impressed  in  gold 
on  the  outside ;  thus  af- 
fording security  against 
ii^jury  or  loss,  and  pre- 
venting delay  in  the 
frequent  examination  of 
the  Passport  when  tra- 
velling. 


Fett  Obtaining  Pasgpoit,  Is.;  Visas,  is.  each.    Cases,  is. 6c2.  to 5S.  each. 

THE    LATEST    EDltiONSjiF^  HANDBOOKS. 

English  and  Foreign  Stationery*  Dialogue  Books*  Conriers'  Bags,  Pocket- 
books  and  Parses  ox  every  description,  Travelling  InkstandSi  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  Articles  useful  fbr  Travellers. 

THE    -AlTHJEN-^^TJM:. 


EVERY  SATURDAY,  OP  ANY  BOOKSELLER  OR  NEWS  AGENT. 
FBICE  THBEEFENCE. 

Each  Hdf-Yearly  Volume  complete  in  itself,  with  Title-Page  and  Index, 

THE   ATHEN^UM 

JGURNAL    OF    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE,   AND   THE    FINE    ARTS. 

CJoNTAiNS : — Reviews  of  every  important  New  Book — Reports  of  the  Learned 
Societies— Authentic  Accounts  of  Scientific  Voyages  and  Expeditions  — 
Foreign  Correspondence  on  Subjects  relating  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art 
— Criticisms  on  Art,  Music,  and  Drama — Biographical  Notices  of  dis- 
tinguished Men — Original  Papers  and  Poems — Weekly  Gossip. 

THE  ATHENiBTJU  is  so  conducted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  is,  in 
respect  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  information  with 
the  best-infoimed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

Subscription  for  Twelve  Months,  135. ;  Six  Months,  Qs,  6cf.  If  required  to  be 
sent  by  Post,  the  Postage  extra. 


Office  for  Advertisements— 
20,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 

E  2 
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B8TABI1I8HSB  1864. 


THE    ORIGINAL    SOCIETY 


OP 


COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS, 

440,  WEST  STRAND, 

LONDON,  W.C. 


^\^      ^       ^^      %_^~'*^'^^~'..^\-^^\.y\./^%_/''"V>'\_^     \^"  w    "^^ 


rpHE  NOBILITY  and  GENTBY  are  most  respectfully  informed  that, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  respomible  duties  devolving  upon  Coariers  and 
Travelling  Servants,  a  limited  number  of  respectable  Englishmen  and  Germans 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  to  which  u:>  Member  is  eligible  unless  of 
strict  integrity,  general  information,  experience,  and  goou  behaviour  in  previous 
engagements,  which  can  be  authenticated  by  reference  U  Employt;:^. 

At  the  same  time  they  beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Fa.'nihes  that 
experienced  Servants  of  the  above  class,  pf  the  highest  character  and  integrity,  may 
b«  engaged  at 

LEE  &  CARTER^S 

GUrOE   Ajyi>    XKuA.VEILiIL.IPSrG  l>El»OX, 

440,  WBST  STRAND,  W.O., 

where  a  large  collection  of 

MURRAY'S     AND    OTHER     GUIDES, 

MAPS,  DICTIONARIES,  DIALOGUES,  &c.,  IN  ALL  LANGUAGES, 

And  everything  i^uired  by  Travellers,  is  kept  in  great  variety, 

AND    ALL    INFOAMATION    ABOUT    PASSPORTS    CAN     BE    OBTAWED. 
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LUCERNE. 


HAUSER  BROTHERS,  Propriktors. 
THE  liABOBST  HOTEI«  IN  SWITZEBI^ANI^. 

Best  Sittiation  on  tho  Quay,  with  splendid  view  of  the  cele- 
Iprated  panorama  of  the  Lake  and  Mountains. 

THE  high  reputation  which  this  establishment  enjoys  among 
Travellei'S,  aud  especially  English  and  American  families,  is  the  best  aiid 
strongest  assurance  of  its  sui^erior  arrangement  and  comfort.  Its  new  immense 
Dining-Room,  with  adjoining  Garden,  Salon,  and  large  Parlour,  attract  the  attention 
of  ereiy  Visitor, 

Reduced  Prices  (Fexulon)  are  made  for  longer  visits  in  the  early  and  later 
parts  of  the  Season. 


HOMBOURQ. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA,  close  to  the  Springs  and  the  Kursaali  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  beat  sittiated  Hotels.  The  Proprietor,  M.  GUSTAVE  WEIGANA,  who  has  been  for 
many  yeara  in  flr^t-claas  Hotels  in  London,  offers  to  English  travellers  a  good  hoiiae,  with  every  comfort. 
Exwlleut  Table-d'liote  aud  g(Kxl  Wines,  at  mixlerate  charges.  PjKjnfjo  Batha.  N.B.  —  All  kinds  of  Wines 
are  exported  to  any  part  of  England,  i)articalarly  his  excellent  BjMU-kling  Wines  (nice  and  dry,  whidi  aro 
ONpi'CHdy  prepared  for  England),  called  Victoria  Sparkling  Moselle  and  Hock. 


GENEVA. 

HIOTEIL.   I>E   LA.   OOIXROIV2VE. 

Proprietob,  0.  ALDINGER. 
/THIS  FIEST-OLASS  ESTABLISHMENT,  just  newly  fur- 

J-  ni'shed  and  fitted  up  throughout,  offera  Travellers  a  most  extensive  view  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Mont  Blanc,  &c.,  from  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  magni- 
ficent new  bridge. 

Every  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  and  wishes  of  Families  and  Gentlemen. 
Active  attendance,  good  cuisine  and  cellar.  Tables-d'Hote  at  1,  5,  and  7  o'clock, 
English  and  American  newspapers.    The  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  meets  every  Train. 


BRUSSELS. 

L^CE     MANUFACTORY. 

The  Establishment  of  Mdlles.  0.  DE  VERGNIES  ET  SCEURS,  successors  of  Mr.  VAN- 
DERKELEN-BliES30N,  No.  28,  Hue  des  Parvi-sslens,  close  to  tho^  Cathedral  of  St.  Gudule, 
is  very  strongly  recommended. 
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VEVAY  (Switzerland). 

H  ^  T  E  I^  ~M  O  TV  TV  E  T, 

Dit  des  3  Couronnes, 
Xessn.  8CH0TT  ft  CO.,  Proprieton,  and  Successon  to  Xr.  Xonnet 

THIS  Large  and  First-class  Establishment,  situated  close  to 
the  Lake,  afibrds  superior  accommodation  for  Families  and  Gentlen:en.  It  is 
exteusively  pationised  for  its  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Pei^sons  remaining  some 
time  will  find  this  a  most  desirable  Residence ;  and  fi'om  October  15  to  June  1  they 
can  live  here  moderately  en  pension.  Reading-room  well  supplied  with  papei^.  All 
languages  spoken.  Salon  for  conyei*sation  and  music.  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 


BALE. 


HOTEL    DES    TROIS     ROIS. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  WALD.  - 

THIS  ancient  and  justly-renowned  first-class  Establishment 
is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Juivi,  the 
Beach  Forest,  and  the  Vosges,  so  that  the  eye  may  with  one  glance  take  a  i>eep  into 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France.  The  House  is  comfortable  in  every  respect, 
Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms  newly  an-anged.  Warm  Baths.  Mr.  Wald  does  all 
in  his  power  to  render  the  sojourn  at  his  house  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The 
Omnibuses  of  the  Hotel  are  always  in  attendance  at  the  Railway  Stations. 


LUQANO,   SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL  ET  BELVEDERE  DU  PARC. 

Kept  by  A.  BEHA. 

THIS  first-class  HOTEL  contains  150  Sleeping-Rooms  and 
Saloons,  all  elegantly  furnished  ;  "  Salons  dc  reunion ;  an  English  chapel ;  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gardens  in  the  country.  The  Hotel  is  very  agi-eeably 
situated  for  the  two  seasons.  During  the  winter  the  Hall  and  landings  are  wai'med. 
Great  improvements  have  been  made  since  last  year,  by  the  addition  of  new  Public 
Rooms,  and  numerous  Apartments  for  Families,  with  every  comfort  desirable. 

BADEN-BADEN. 
VICTOK,!^      HOTEL. 

Proprietor,  Kr.  FBANZ  GBOSHOLZ. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  finest  built  and  best  furnished  First-class 
Hotels,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Kui'saal  and  Theati-e  ;  it 
commands  the  most  chai*ming  views  in  Baden.  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Hotels  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent,  with  prompt  attendance 
and  gi-eat  civility.     Prices  veiy  moderate.     English  and  other  Journals. 
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IRELAND. 
^IVTItlM:    .^^Lli^IVtS    HOTEL, 

PORTRUSH. 

THIS  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated,  having  an  uninteiTupted 
view  of  the  Atlantic  Ocban,  the  Giant'^  Gausewat,  the  Skeiuues,  and  Louqh  Iovlk, 

It' contains  upwards  of  100  Apartments, 

Pi"lnclpally  facing  the  Sea. 

A    NOBLE    COFFEE-ROOM, 

with  Drawlng-Room  attached,  equally  available  for  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

Table  d'Hote  daily  during  the  Season. 

Cuisine  and  Wines  First-Class.  Terms  moderate.  French  spolven. 

Billiard  and  Smoking  Booms* 

THE   SEA   BATHS, 

Recently  rebuilt  on  the  Hotel  Grounds,  by  Mr.  Brown,  will  be  found  to  contain  every 
modern  impi-ovement.  Separate  Apartments  for  Ladies  anU  Gentlemen.  Hot,  CoW,  Showei-, 
and  Douche  Batlis.  The  Superintendents  in  each  iiepartmtnt  being  people  of  experience, 
visitor*  to  the  Uaths  may  depend  on  every  attention. 

Extensive  Posting  and  Livery  Establishment  In  connection  with  the  Hotel. 
A  Vehicle  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  bade  dally  daring  the  Season. 
Visitors  to  Uie  Hotel  are  resj:ectJ'uUy  requested  to  he  particular  in  inquiring  for  the  ANTRIM 
ARMS  HOTEL  Omnibus.    U  atttiuU  aU  Steamers  and  Trains^  for  the  conveyance  of 
Patscngei'S  to  the  Hold  free. 

J.  BROWN,  PnoPRiETOR. 

Portrush  is  tfie  nearest  Railiwxy  Station  to  the  Giant's  Caiueway. 


MK.  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST,  149,  STRAND,  LONDON, 
W.C.,  gives  I'ractical  Instruciion  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,    lie  can  also  supply 
Elementary  Ck>llections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Fossils,  on  the  following  terms: — 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  cabinet,  with  three  trays Jb2    2    0 

*200  Specimens,  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  five  tniys 6    5    0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  cabinet,  with  eight  drawers 10  10    0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  caliinet,  with  twelve  drawers    ....      21    0    0 
More  extensive  Collections,  to  illustrate  Geology,  at  50  tu  100  Guineas  each,  with  every 
requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study  of  this  interesting  science,  a  knowledge  of 
which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

*  A  Collection  for  Kive  Guineas  which  will  Illustrate  tho  recent  works  on  Geology  by 
Anstcd.  Jukes,  Murchison,  Phillips,  and  especially  the  new  edition  of  Lyell's  '  Klemenls," 
contains  200  Specimens,  in  a  cabinet,  with  five  tra.vs,  comprising  ihe  following,  viz.  :— 

Minerals  which  are  cither  the  components  of  Hocks,  or  occasionally  imbedded  in  them : — 
Qtiartz,  Agate,  Chalcedony,  Jasper,  Garnet,  Zeolite,  Hornblende,  Augite,  Asbcstus,  Felspar, 
Mica,  Talc,  Tourmaline,  Calcareous  Spar,  Fluor,  Selenite,  liaryta,  Strontia,  Salt,  Crjolite, 
Sulphur,  Plumbago,  Bitumen,  Jet,  kc. 

Native  Mktals  or  Metallifkrous  Minerals:  these  are  found  in  masscF,  in  bods,  or  in 
veins,  and  occasionally  in  the  beds  uf  rivers.  Specimens  of  the  following  are  contained  in 
the  Cabinet:— Iron,  Manganese,  Lead, Tin,  Zinc,  Copper,  Antimony,  Silver,  Gold,  Plaiinn,  &c. 
Rocks:— Granite.Gneiss,  Mica-slate.  Porphyry,  Serpentine,  Sandstones.Limestones.l^vaa.&c. 
Palaeozoic  Fossils,  from  the  Llandeilo.Wenlock,  Ludlow,]Devonian,and  Carboniferous  Rocks, 
Secondary  Fossim,  from  the  'I'rias,  i^las,  Oolite,  Wealden,  and  Cretaceous  Groups. 
Trrtiart  Fossils,  from  the  Woolwich,  Barton,  and  Brocklesham  Beds,  London  Clay,  Crag,  &c  . 
In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  ihe  Sjiccimens  are  nire,  and  all  more  select. 

LEGTUSES  ON  MIirEBALO0Y  AlH)  OEOLOOY 

at  King's  Oollegk,  Ix)ndon,  are  given  on  AVednesdiy  and  Friday  Mornings  f«x)m  9  to  10. 
Those  on  Mineralogy  begin  early  in  October,  and  terminate  at  Christmas.  'Ihose  on  Geology 
commence  in  January  and  continue  till  June.  A  shorter  course  of  licctures  on  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  is  delivered  to  livening  Classes,  from  8  till  9.  These  begin  in  October  and 
termlUHte  .it  Easter.  Mr.  Texn^nt  accompanies  his  Stndf^nts  to  the  Pn'>lic  Mupoums  nnd  to 
places  of  Geologic;d  interest  in  the  conrjtry. 


GENEVA. 

No.  2,  PLACE  DES  BERGUE& 


GEO.  BAKER, 

ENGLISH    CHEMIST   &    DRUGGIST. 


I'ilKSCi'JPriOXS  CAHL^f LT.r  PHKPAKrD.     ALL  KINDS  OF  PATENT 

y/i'/jiriSLS  AM>  ITIIrCMERT. 

HoouBopathlc  Preparationi.    8oda  aad  Sazttaigm  Watec^ 


OAjfi?  Uj  tbe  facilities  accorded  I'V  the  *  Posfes  Federaltt^  Medicines 
•ti  ]  Vrf'.\  a  rations  of  all  kiDds  are  forwarded  with  the  greategt  despatdi 
and  hafcty  to  ail  \Ax\ji  of  Switzerlaud  and  the  Continent. 


GENEVA. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  METROPOLE 

CONDUCTED  B7  MR.  WILLIAM  WOLBOLD. 


TIiIh  lar^e  and  excellent  Establishment,  situated  in  the  most  fiivour- 
al»le  quarter  of  the  town,  oi^]iosite  the  Enjjlish  Garden,  and  near  all  the 
prmciple  edific<?8,  cujoys  the  finest  view  of  the  Lake,  in  its  full  extent, 
and  c^Mitains  200  moat  elegantly  furnished  Bed  and  Sitting-rooms  in 
every  variety. 

A  iHjautiful  Reading-room,  where  all  the  chief  English,  American, 
French,  and  Gennan  Newspapera  are  to  be  found,  with  a  spacious  CofFee 
and  Smoking-room  ;  in  short,  every  comfort  travellcre  may  exi)ect  from 
a  firKt-rato  Hotel,  is  at  their  disposition. 

'I'lie  House,  by  its  good  ventilation,  is  exceedingly  cool  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  is  well  heated  by  lar^e  stoves. 

Cj\vM'crf.m  very  moderate,  and  Pension  during  the  winter. 

'I'ahle-d'liote  three  times  a  day,  at  4  fes.  each  person,  at  1,  5,  and 
7  o'clock, 

')nuiibutfC8  belonging  to  the  Hotel  to  and  from  the  Station  for  every 
\, 
livatc  Carrioles  and  Cabs  always  ready. 
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BRUSSELS. 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VFE. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  EDWARD  DBEMEL. 


/■N,  -^_  ■•      -      -      -  ^^  -\.  '\^-v^  - 


T^HIS  magnificent  Hotel,  in  offering  to  the  Visitor  every 
kind  of  comfort  and  accommodation,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  situated  adjoining 

THE   PALACE  OF  THE   KING, 

and  facing 
THE  PLACE  BOYALE  AND   THE  PARK. 

It  contains  numerous  large  and  small  Apartments,  as  well  as  single 
Kooras. 

Table  d'Hote,  rkhly  s&i^ved*     Cimce  Wines, 

SMOKING    BOOM. 

RKADINO   ROOnr,   with  the  beat  Belgian,  £ngli»fa,   French, 
Oerman,  and  American  Dalij  Papers  and  Periodicals. 

Terraces,  with  Splendid  View  overlooking   the  Park. 

ARRANGEMENTS  MADE  FOR  THE  WINTER. 


Mr.  Dremel,  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel,  hopes  to  justify  the 
confidence  placed  in  him,  by  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  prompt  and 
civil  attendance,  combined  with  moderate  charges. 
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FLORENCE. 
BRIZZI    AND     NICCOLAI'S 

IMCiisieal   !E^stal>lislinieii'i:. 

PIANOFORTES,  OF  THE  BEST  MAKERS, 

FOtt  SALE  AND  ON  HIRE. 

GENERAL    DEPOT  FOR  WIND-INSTRUMENTS. 
Xtallan  and  Foreign  Masle. 

Musical  Trending  Library. 

PIAZZA  MAIX)XNA.  |     BRANCH  HOUSE  (Music  DEr6T), 

PALAZZO  ALDOBRANDINI.  12,  VIA  CKRUKTANL 


ZURICH, 


HOTEL    BELLEVUE    AU    LAC. 

Proprietory:  C.  GUYER. 

][HIS  splendid  and  admirably  conducted  establishment,  situ- 
ated on  ihe  shore  of  the  Lake,  command^  by  its  unsurpassed  position,  the  best  view  of 
the  Lalcc,  Alps,  and  Glaciers,  and  offers,  by  its  superior  internal  arrangements,  the  comforts 
of  Private  Apartments  and  Public  Parlours,  with  careful,  civil,  and  quiei  attendants— all 
desirable  attractions  to  travellers  as  a  place  of  residence  or  of  temporary  sojourn. 

Pension  at  reduced  prices,  and  arravgements  made  for  families /ivm  October  to  July. 
Notice. — 19«l  jlpartmenia  facing  the  lioke* 


Q  E  M  O  A. 

h6tel  ivitalie. 

Madame  F,  TEA,  Proprietress. 

Via  del  Campo,  Wo.  10. 

^j^OC — 

HTHIS  Hotel,  formerly  the  Kaggio  Palace,  is  one  of  tho 
cleanest,  best  situated,  and  most  comfortable  in  Italy.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  snch  a  manner  as  to 
secure  every  possible  convenience  and  luxury, 

Tho  front  windows  command  a  splendid  view  of  the  Harbour 
and  City. 

English,  French,  and  German  spoken. 

Table-d'hote  at  4  francs,  and  all  other  charges  strictly  moderate. 

The  Hotel  Omnibus  attends  the  arrival  of  every  Train. 
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LUCHON  (BAQNERES  DE)^  PYRENEES. 


Grand  Hotel  Bonne-Maison  et  de  Londres^ 

Mr.  VIDAL,  Jun.,  Proprietor. 

Situated  opposite  the  Theimal  Establishment  or  Bath-rooms.  This  favourite  and 
first-rate  Hotel  affords  extensive  accommodation  of  the  best  description  for  a  lai^e 
number  of  visitors.  It  is  delightfull7  situated,  and  will  be  found  most  comfoi'table 
for  Families  or  Gentlemen.  > 

HEIDELBERG. 

h6tEL     de     L'EUROPE. 

THIS  New,  Magnificent,  First-rate  Establishment,  surrounded 
by  private  and  public  gardens,  with  the  view  of  the  Castle,  and  tlie  very  best 
situation  of  Heidelberg,  enjoys  already  an  European  reputation. 

KSTELI-ODTJZB,  Proprietor. 

NEAR   TO    LAUSANNE. 

h6tel  beau  rivage. 

SITUATED  IN  ONE   OF  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SPOTS  OF 

THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 


LUCERNE. 

SWAN  HOTEL.— -This  Hotel,  in  the  very  best  situation, 
enjoys  a  lilgli  character.  Mr.  H^FELI,  the  Proprietor,  has  made  in  the  later  years 
a  great  many  improvements,  and  docs  bis  possible  to  offer  to  his  visitors  a  comfortable 
home.  An  elegant  new  Ijadies'  Drawing-room,  besides  a  Keadlng-room  and  Smoking-room. 
By  a  week's  mionm,  pension  arrangements. 


DRONTHEIM,    NORWAY., 

HOTEL    D'ANGLETERRE^ 

THRONDLYEM. 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  SITUATED  IN  THE  FINEST  PART  OF  THE  TOWN. 

APAETMENTS  &  SINGLE  BOOMS.    TABLE  D'HOTE. 

ENOT.TRH     SPOKF.N. 
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QENOA. 

HOTEL  DS  FRANCE, 
KEPT    BY    ISOTTA    BBOTHEBS. 

LARGE  and  small  Apartments,  Table-d'hote,  Private  Dinnera 
«t  a  fixwl  prico,  or  a  M  CarU.    ll<'adlnR  und  CV>nversatton  Rooms.    Batlis.    Omnibus 
for  all  til"  trains. 


QENOA. 

h6tel  national 
kept  by  isotta  broxhebs. 

SUITES  of  Apartment*  and  Single  Kooms,  Table-d'li6te,  IM- 
vatp  Dinners  at  a  fixed  price,  or  n  la  CarU.  Riths.  Advontaseous  terms  for  a  long  stay. 
Same  lIoiu«  at  Naples*,  Ilutol  de  Geneve,  Place  Medina. 

ATHENS. 

HOTEL     DES     ETRANGERS, 

Hear  the  So3ral  Palace. 

In  the  most  delightful  situation,  oppivsite  the  Royal  Gardens,  near  the  Palaoe.  The  best  Hotel 
in  Athens.    Moderate  prices;  guod  attendance.    All  languages  spolien. 


Wl  ESBADEN. 


FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  &  BATHS. 

PJROPBIETOB,  DB.  ZAIS. 


npHIS    First-Class  Establishment,  equal  to  any  on  the 

-"-  Bhiue,  is  in  the  bent  and  most  delightful  situation  in  the  Great  Square, 
opposite  the  Kursaal,  the  Theatre,  the  Promenades ;  close  to  the  Boiling 
Spring  and  the  new  English  Chapel. 

This  Hotel  is  the  largest  in  the  place,  containing  a  great  choice  of 

SPLENDID  AM)  OOMFOETABLE  APABTMENTS, 

for  Families  and  Single  Travellers ;  exquisite  Cuisine  and  first-class  Wines, 
combined  with  attentive  service  and  moderate  charges. 

TABLE  D'HOTE  at  1  and  5  p.m.,  and  PBIVATE  DINNEE8. 

Num^rmfH  romforfnhlc  Ji.tthing  Cabinets,  mpplkd  with  Hot^  MineraJ^ 

mid  Sivcet  Wateri^. 
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THE  BEST  BOOK  THE   BEST  GIFT. 


Printed  on  toned  paper,  with  100  Illustrations  and  Eight  Panoramic  Views, 
Two  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  30«.  cloth ;  528.  6cL  calf;  63«.  morocco. 

THE   ILLnSTRATED   FAMILY  TESTAMENT. 

Edited,  with  a  short  practical  Commentary,  by  Archdeacon  CnuR- 
TON,  M.A.,  and  Kev.  \V.  Basil  Jones,  M.A.  With  autluntic 
Views  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Text,  from  Sketches  and 
Photographs  made  on  the  spot. 

possible  to  speak  in  teims  of  praiae 
sufficiently  high.  As  a  gift^book  it  is 
most  appropriate  and  in\Tiluable.'  — 
Union  Review. 

*This  beautiful  book  is  a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  sacred  season  selected 
for  its  appearance.  The  names  of  Arch- 
deacon Churton  and  Prebendary  Jones 
will  form  an  abundant  guarantee  of 
the  learning  and  reverence  brought  to 
bear  on  the  plain  explanatory  comments 
by  which  the  text  is  accompanied.' — 
John  Bull, 


*  The  Commmentary,  as  a  whole,  is 
not  less  marked  by  accuracy  and  sound 
learning  than  by  judgment,  candour, 
and  piety.  We  highly  commend  it  to 
the  large  class  of  readers  for  whom  it 
is  designed/ — Quardian. 

•The  idea  of  illustrating  the  Bible 
by  really  iaithful  representations  of  the 
places  spoken  of  is  a  peculiarly  happy 
one,  for  it  is  in  fact  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary. The  book  is  a  work  of  very 
great  elegance  and  sound  scholarship. 
Of  the  illustrations  it  would  be  im- 


II. 

Printed  on  toned  paper ;  One  vol.,  8vo.,  IBs.  cloth;   81s, 6(2.  calf; 

36«.  morocco. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  PRATER-BOOK,  witt  Oma- 

mental  Scrolls,  Foliage,  Head-pieces,  Vignettes,  Borders,  Initial 
Letters  printed  in  red  and  black,  and  Forty  Historical  Engravings, 
from  the  Early  Mastei*s,  to  illustrate  the  Gospels.  Edited  by  Kev. 
Thomas  James,  M.A. 

'This  beautiful  edition  is  adorned 
with  wood  engravings,  from  designs  of 
Raffaele,  Fra  Angelico,  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
and  Overbeck.  It  is  further  decorated 
with  vignettes,  initials,  and  border  or- 
naments. The  bordei-s  of  the  Calendar, 
representing  the  flowers,  leaves,  and 
fruifci,  seem  particnlarly  appropriate; 
and  the  initial  letters  are  wonderfully 
varied.* — Tendon  Review. 

*  Of  our  glorious  Book  of  Common 
Pi-ayer  there  is  no  edition  at  once  so 
beautiful  and  so  cheap  ns  this.  The 
offices  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
ai-e  rubricated  and  oraamented  with 
most  beautiful  borders  and  initials ;  and 


the  Litany  is  exquisitely  printed  with 
a  border  connecting  the  initials  of  the 
various  supplications.  Exquisite  en- 
gravings in  outline  illustrate  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  the  lives  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  of  His  Apostles.* — Standwd, 
*  The  most  splendid  specimen  of  illus- 
trated, or  rather  illuminated,  books 
which  modem  art  has  produced.  The 
Missals  of  former  days,  many  of  them 
the  labour  of  years  of  patient  toil  and 
misdirected  devotion,  are  here  surpassed 
by  the  mechanical  apparatus  which 
modern  science  has  made  applicable  to 
the  purposes  of  decorative  printing.*—. 
The  Times, 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


6J  ML'CkAY'S  handbook  ADYEfn-I^EPw  May, 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPAETMENT 


SOUTH    KENSINGTON. 

T^HE  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation have  passed  the  following  Minute  on  this  sabject, 
and  invite  the  attention  of  travellers  and  tonrists  to  iL  The 
object  which  the  Department  has  in  view  wonld  be  mnch 
aided,  if  such  travellers  would  have  the  kindness  to  send 
notes  of  any  remarkable  objects  which  may  not  be  described 
in  *  Murray's  Handbook;'  the  notes  being  made  out  in  the 
following  form,  and  sent  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  '  Secre- 
taiy,  South  Kensington  Museum,  London,  W. :'  letters  so 
ofScially  addressed  may  be  sent  unpaid;  and  printed  forms 
will  be  supplied,  if  wiitten  for. — Form — ^1.  Subject;  2.  Lo- 
cality ;  3.  Site  ;  4.  Description ;  5.  Date ;  6.  Condition ;  7. 
Dimensions ;  8.  Eeference  to  any  fuller  account  published  or 
otherwise. 

At  Saidh  KeMington,  the  first  day  of  December^  1864. 

By  the  Eight  Honourable  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council  on  Education.' 


">.  •-^-^^^^ 


Beproduction  of  Examples  of  Ardiitectntal  Decoration. 

L  My  Lords  tako  into  oonsicloi'atioii  what  additional  examples  of  Archi- 
tectui-iil  Decoration,  as  well  of  British  as  of  Foreign  origin,  it  is  desiiuble 
should  bo  obtained  to  complete  the  collections  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  with  this  view  they  desire  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 

ice  and  suggestions  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Archi- 
iral  Museum,  and  the  architectural  profession  generally. 
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SOUTH   KENSINGTON  MUSEUM-contimcd. 


II.  The  objects  of  Decorative  Art  especially  referred  to  are : — 

a.  Oraamental  Sculpture  in  Marble,  Stone,  or  Wood. 

b.  Wall  Decorations  in  Painting,  Mosaic,  &c. 

c.  Hammered  and  Oliased  Metal-work. 

d.  Ornamental  Pavements  in  Mosaic,  Encaustic  Tiles,  &c. 

e.  Examples  of  Stained  Glass. 

in.  It  is  desii-able  that  the  objects  should  be  the  finest  specimens  of 
their  class,  complete  in  themselves,  and  not  too  lai'ge  for  exhibition ;  and, 
by  way  of  illustration,  it  may  bo  stated  that  casts  have  been  obtained  of 
Archbishop  Grey's  Tomb  from  York  Cathedral,  the  Priors*  Gateway  in  the 
Cloisters  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  the  Singing  Gallery  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
the  Pulpit  of  Giovanni  Pisano  from  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  the  Ghiberti 
Bronze  Gates  at  Florence,  and  the  like. 

ly.  The  finest  typical  works  in  Stained  Glass  and  Mosaics  might  possibly 
be  I'eproduced  in  materials  like  tlie  original,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  Hammered  Iron-work.  Other  reproductions  may  be  obtained  by 
means  of  Casting,  Elcctrotyping,  and  lai'ge  copies  by  Painting  and  otherwise. 

V.  In  respect  to  objects  of  Northern  Mediaeval  and  Ecnaissance  Art,  iu 
which  the  varieties  of  style  are  very  numeraus,  it  wo^ld  be  desirable  to  form 
in  the  first  instance  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  finest  examples  which  illustrate 
each  epoch  of  the  Art  and  each  class  of  Art.  And  in  the  formation  of  such 
a  list,  the  experience  of  the  different  Architectural  Societies  and  Architects 
would  be  of  the  highest  utility. 

VI.  Besides  making  a  collection  of  such  reproductions  as  proposed,  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Museum,  My  Lords  will  cause  to  be  compiled  general  Aii; 
Inventories,  briefly  naming  the  most  remarkable  objects  .which  are  known 
to  exist,  and  showing  the  locality  and  site  where  they  may  be  seen  and 
studied.  Photographs  may  be  added  occasionally  to  illustrate  these  inven- 
tories. 

VII.  These  inventories  will  be  kept  in  type  to  admit  of  revibions  and 
additions,  and  only  a  few  copies  will  be  printed  from  time  to  time.  Copies 
will  be  sent  to  the  Architectural  Societies,  and  to  any  Architects  who  may 
apply,  and  be  willing  to  contribute  notices  in  aid  of  their  completion. 

By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

HENRY  COIiE,  Secretary. 
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